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PREFACE. 


BiJBiNG  fhe  Preaid^itial  oanyaas  of  1864,  the  author 
of  this  work  prepared  for  its  publisher^a  yolxune  upon 
the  Adnunistration  of  President  Lincoln.  Its  mam  object 
was  to  afford  the  American  x>eople  the  materials  for  form- 
ing an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln,  for  four  years  more,  in  the  Presidential 
office. 

That  canvass  resulted  in  his  re-election.  But  he  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  second  term,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
assassination.  He  had  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  finish  the  great  work  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Before  his  eyes  were  closed,  they  beheld  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  res- 
toration, over  all  the  land,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Not  the  j)eople  of  his  own  country  alone,  but  all 
the  world,  will  study  with  interest  the  life  and  public 
acts  of  one  whose  work  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
successful.  The  principles  which  guided  his  conduct, 
and  the  -poUcy  by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  out — 
the  temper  and  character  which  were  the  secret  sotirces 
of  his  strength — will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  acts 
and  words  of  his  public  life.    For  more  truly,  perhaps, 
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than  any  other  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  character  and  one  mode  of 
action,  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  so  feur  as  jyossible, 
to  fiEiCLlitate  this  inquiry.  Every  public  speech,  message, 
letter,  or  document  of  any  sort  from  his  pen,  so  fior  as 
accessible,  wiU  be  found  included  in  its  pages.  '  These 
documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, may,  it  is  hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious 
actor,  in  the  most  important  era,  of  American  history. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICES  AND  STATE  PAPERS 

'  OF 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLK 


CHAPTER  I. 


Eaxlt  Life  of  Absaham  Ldtooln. — Hn  Oms  Rsoord. — His  Avoxstbt.-— 

GhAHQBS  of  RbSIDBXOB. — DSATH  AKD  FUNKRAX  OF  IHS  MoTHBB. — Eh- 
TRAHOS  UPON  POLITIOAL  LiFK. — ^A  MsMBXB  OF  THS  LbOISLATTIBS  AND 

OF  C0NOBS8S. — ^Thb  Mexican  Was. 

The  compiler  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Coi^^fress"  states, 
that  while  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1868,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  nsual  request  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply : 

^'  BoBN,  Febkuabt  is,  1809,  in  Habdzn  Oountt,  Kbhtuokt. 

^^  Education  defbctite. 

^  Peofesmon,  a  Lawteb. 

''Hate  been  a  Captain  of  Yolunteebs  nr  Black  Hawk  Wab. 

•    ''PoenCASTEB  AT  A  TEST  SHALL  OFFICE. 

TOUB  TDCBS   A   MeHBEB   OF   THE  IlUNOU   LeOISLATCTBB,   AND  WAS   A 

MbMBEB  of  THE  LoWEB  HoUSE  of  CONOBE88. 

"  TOUB8,  &0., 

"A.  LiNOOLN.** 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  of 
our  late  President  The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  descent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  difBcult  to  trace  them 
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fiariher  back  than  to  their  place  of  residence  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  whence  a  part  of  the  family  re- 
moved, in  1750,  to  that  section  of  Virginia  now  known  as 
Bockingham  County.  Thirty  years  later,  Abraham  Lin- 
cobi,  the  grandfather  of  our  late  President,  finding  civil- 
ization crowding  him  too  closely,  and  possibly  enticed 
by  the  stories  which  came  back  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments from  that .  famous  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  but 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  which  he  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter,  determined  to  make  another  bold 
push  westward,  and  settled  on  Floyd's  Creek,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  what  is  now  known  as  Bullitt  County.  Hardly 
had  he  secured  a  home  for  his  little  family,  when  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  an  Indian,  who  came  upon  him  stealthily 
while  he  was  at  work,  some  distance  from  his  1(^  cabin. 
Thus  deprived  of  her  protector,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
moved, with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  that 
part  of  Kentucky  now  known  as  Washington  County. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  t)ut  six  years  old  when  his  mother  was  so 
suddenly  made  a  widow.  The  necessity  of  assisting  to 
provide  for  her  probably  delayed  his  own  settlement  in 
life,  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
in  1806,  that  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  His  wife  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth ;  but  no  fiEtcts  regarding  either  her  an- 
cestry or  early  life  have  been  preserved,  although  it  is  a 
tradition,  possibly  originating  in  the  reputation  achieved 
by  her  son,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  endow-, 
ment  Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  couple  re- 
moved to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  toU ;  but  his  father,  feeling  keenly  his  own  deficien- 
cies, determined  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  education,  and,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  equipped  with  an  old  copy  of  Dil- 
worth's  Spelling  Book,  which  constituted  one-third  of 
the  family  library,  and  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Hazel. 
It  is  also  said  that  one  Zachariah  Biney,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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having  some  connection  with  the  Trappists,  who  had 
founded  an  institution  on  Pottinger's  Creek,  with  Urban 
Guillet  as  superior,  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the 
future  President  in  the  rudiments.  Whether  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi  favored  his  other  children,  one  a  girl  two  years 
older  than  Abraham,  and  the  other  a  boy  two  years  his 
junior,  to  the  same  extent,  is  doubtful,  for  the  routine  of 
school  life  was  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  his  son's  time,  but  finally  it  was  inter- 
rupted altogether  by  his  determination  to  abandon  Ken- 
tucky and  try  his  fortunes  where  his  energies  were  not 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  obstacles  which  slavery 
constantly  thrust  in  his  way.  In  1817  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution.  The  old  home  was  sold, 
their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft,  and  the 
little  family  took  their  way  to  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 
of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no  competition 
with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  might  hope 
that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, won  by  industry  and  careful  economy.  The  place 
of  their  destination  was  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  For 
the  last  few  milerf  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  road  as 
they  went  on.  **  With  the  resolution  of  veteran  pioneers 
they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able  to  pick  their  way  for 
a  long  distance  without  chopping,  and  then  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  dense  forests.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  so  much  of  the 
way  that  several  days  were  employed  in  going  eighteen 
miles.  It  was  a  difficult,  wearisome,  trying  journey,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  often  said,  that  he  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience  than  he  did  in  going  from  Thompson's 
Perry  to  Spenser  County,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln 
l>egan  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  cabin  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of 
such  a  mere  child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  now  found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary 
travel.  Their  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
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lent  a  hand  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  which  her 
son  was  to  attain ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted his  education  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chanced  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — ^the  book  which^  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  child ;  but  it  is 
»  easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  develop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
"Honest"  man.  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
ment as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  his  son  to  per- 
severe, untU  he  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neighbors.  One 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  his  faltering  pen  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  couched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  although  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  months  after  his  mother' a 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place. 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequentr 
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fyy  just  a  year  after  her  decease,  preached  a  sermon  com- 
memorative of  the  virtues  of  one  whom  her  neighbors 
still  held  in  affectionate  and.  respectful  remembrance.  In 
his  discourse  it  is  said  that  the  Parson  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  invitation,  and  Abra- 
ham's  pen  thereafter  found  frequent  employment,  in 
writing  letters  for  the  same  neighbors  who  had  before 
pretended  to  esteem  lightly  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  at  last  recognized  the  value. 

About  two  years  after  the-  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
lincoln  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  She  proved  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step- 
son and  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  the  family  remained  in  Indiana,  Abraham's 
&ther  encouraged  him  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
offered  for  mental  development  How  scanty  these  privi- 
leges were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
number  of  days  that  he  was  able  to  attend  school  hardly  « 
exceeded  one  year.  While  in  Indiana,  one  of  his  teachers 
was  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  living  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  looked  up  to  with 
much  respect  by  his  neighbors,  as  one  of  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  early  instruction  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  tells  with  great  satisfaction  how  his 
pupil,  who  was  then  remarked  for  the  diligence  and  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  came  to  the 
log-cabin  school-house  arrayed  in  buckskin  clothes,  a  rac^ 
coon-skin  cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic  which 
had  somewhere  been  found  for  him  to  begin  his  investiga* 
tions  into  the  ^'  higher  branches."  In  connection  with  his 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Crawford's  school,  an  incident  is 
told  which  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of 
our  late  President.  Books  were,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
find  in  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  Indiana  where  the 
lincoln  family  had  their  home,  and  every  printed  volume 
upon  which  Abraham  could  lay  his  hands  was  carefully 
guarded  and  eagerly  devoured.  Among  the  volumes  in 
Mr.  Crawford's  scanty  library  was  a  copy  of  Ramsay's 
life  of  Washington,  which  Abraham  secured  permission 
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upon  one  occasion,  to  take  home  with  him.  Dnring  * 
severe  storm  he  impioyed  his  leisoie  by  reading  his  book* 
One  night  he  hud  it  down  carefolly,  as  he  thonghti  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through  I  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  storm  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in 
the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  rained. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  cironmstancea  t 
He  had  no  money  to  offer  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the 
book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the 
irreparable  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly  offered  to 
work  for  him  until  he  should  be  satisfied,  iii.  Crawford 
accepted  the  offer,  and  ga^e  Abraham  the  book  for  his 
own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  labor  in  ^^  pulling 
fodder."  This,  and  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  were 
among  the  boy' s  favorite  books,  and  the  story  that  we  have 
just  told  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  fieunous  ^^  hatchet"  in- 
cident in  the  early  days  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
.  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  it  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  more  effectually  than  any  solemn 
exhortation  could  have  done,  the  precept  that  ^^  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  thus  assisted  to  develop  that 
character  of  which  integrity  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  after  years.  Among  the  other  volumes  whkh  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as  having  been 
eagerly  read  in  his  youthful  days,  were  a  Life  of  Henry 
Clay,  Esop's  Fables,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
last  two  volumes,  and  their  direct  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions, may  have  unpressed  upon  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen  that  style  which  is  one  of  their  most  ])ecu- 
liar  and  favorite  characteristics. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln,  moved, 
perhaps,  equally  by  the  desire  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  shape  of  ^'ten  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
and  by  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  world,  ihade  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  upon  a  flat-boat. 
He  went  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  The 
trip  was  quite  an  eventful  and  exciting  one,  for  on  the 
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way  down  the  great  rirer  they  were  attacked  by  seyeu 
negroes,  who  hoped  to  capture  the  boat  and  the  cargo. 
They  fonnd,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  corn- 
pdled  to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
liie  undisputed  mast^s  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  lincoln's  literary  acquirements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  per 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
again  encroached  upon  them  ahnost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  agaia  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  fiuiher  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  1<^  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  his  new  taxm.  5  Abra- 
ham had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  which  were  to  bound  his 
others  possessions,  that  he  was  writing  a  page  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  BO  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  earlier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says: — 

Daring  the  sitting  of  the  Bepnblioan  State  Oonyention,  at  Decatnr,  a 
banner,  attached  to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formallj  presented  to  that 
body,  amid  a  scene  of  nnparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  that,  they  were  in 
demand  in  every  Stat^  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  home  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  freemen  as  a  symbol  of  trinmph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  practised  hand  at  the  bnsiness.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  oane 
mada  from  one  of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood. 
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Eyery  one  remembers  how,  during  the  preeddential 
campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincolii  was  characterized  as  a 
^^rail-splitter ;"  first,  sneeringly,  by  his  opponents ;  after- 
wards by  his  own  supporters,  as  the  best  possible  proof 
that  he  was  of  and  from  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  age  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
his  disposition  was  so  restless,  and  his  desire  for  change 
so  ineradicable,  that,  after  a  single  year's  residence  in  his 
new  home,  he  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  started  for  Coles  Connt}(^,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Abraham  determined  not  to  follow  his 
father  in  his  jonmeyings,  and  possibly  the  want  of  his  son' s 
efficient  help  compelled  him  to  forego  farther  change, 
and  to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  ELaskaskia  and  Embarras,  where  he  died  on 
January  17,  1851,  in  the  sevenfy-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  made  his  second  trip  to 
New  (Means,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flat-boatman,  returning 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  man  who  had  em- 
ployed him  for  this  voyage  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
enei^y  and  business  capacity  displayed  by  young  Lincoln, 
that  upon  establishing  a  store  at  New  Salem,  some  twenly 
miles  from  Springfield,  soon  afterward,  he  engaged  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend a  flooring-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  one  of 
the  celebrated  debates  during  the  Senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Douglas  ventured  to  refer,  in  rather  disparaging 
terms,  to  this  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  taunting  him 
with  having  been  a  grocery-keeper.  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  as  follows : — 

The  Judge  is  wofally  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Dncoln  being  a 
"grocery-keeper."  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  I  had 
boen;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 

This  frank  statement  drew  the  sting  completely  from 
the  taunt  of  Senator  Douglas.  Some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  were  listening  to  the  debate,  knew  that,  at  the  time 
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to  wMch  Mr.  Lincoln  referred,  a  winter  of  xmnsnal 
seyerity  had  caused  extreme  suffering  throngh  that  sec- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  that  he  was  not  only  anxious,  but 
compelled,  to  take  up  with  any  occupation  by  which  he 
might  turn  an  honest  penny  in  order  to  keep  his  father^  s 
£Gimily,  who  were  even  then  partially  dependent  upon 
him,  from  positive  want. 

In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, prompt  as  ever  to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  joined  a 
volunteer  company  and  took  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
That  he  had  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
jMirt  of  the  State  where  he  then  lived,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company. 
After  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  service,  the  force  which  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds  was  dis- 
banded. The  troubles  broke  out  anew,  however,  within 
a  short  time,  and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  enlisted,  this  time 
also  as  a  private.  What  rank  was  conferred  upon  him, 
if  any,  during  this  campaign  is  not  recorded ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  older  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  induce  him  to  return  home,  he 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  through  the  three  months' 
campaign. 

Many  years  after,  during  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  thus  humorously  to  his  military  services 
in  this  "war:" — 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  yon  know  I  was  a  military  hero! 
Tea,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away.  Speaking  of  General  Cassis  career,  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Snllivan^s  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as  Cass  was  to 
HnlPs  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  soon  after.  It  is  quite 
eertain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but  I 
bent  ny  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  the  musket  by  accident. 
If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  great  many  bloody 
■traggles  with  the  mosquitoes;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
hlood,  I  certainly  can  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

TTift  military  career  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  his  atten* 
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tibn  to  politioB.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay — 
ia  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — ^and  ran  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature.  Although  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  his 
failure  must  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
highly  complimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  which  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  peopla  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, and  he  sold  out  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  offered  him  to  improve  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  every  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  the  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  business ;  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  destroyed 
his  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  sheriff' s  execution.  This  reverse  again  threw  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  l^al  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  tune  was  elected.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen' s  votes  have  since  shown  they 
fully  appreciated.  Li  1830,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  this  term  he  was 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  member- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  oa  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  his  first  term  having  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln^  s  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  determination  to  be  frank  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opx>onents : — 

Niw  Saxjoi,  Jmu  SI,  188& 

Bbab  Golohxi.: — ^I  am  told  that,  during  mj  absence  last  week,  70a 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  pnblioly  that  jon  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  wonld  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensaing  election ;  bat 
that,  throogh  favor  io  us,  yon  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  have  been 
leas  unwilling  to  accept  them ;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  in- 
Juatioe  to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
It.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  is 
■nffieiently  evident,  and  if  I  have  ennoe  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
or  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country's  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
fitelB^  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  pennit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
yon  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
puUio  int^nest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  the  worst  come. 

I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  you 
choose.  Yery  respectfhlly, 

A.  LorooLV. 

Ool.  ROBBBT  A£UV. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1886)  that  Mr,  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas^  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Illinois 
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legislature  at  this  time,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their 
strength  to  pass  some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions, 
branding  as  '*  abolitionists"  those  who  refused  to  indorse 
them.  That  his  position  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colleague,  his  reasons  for  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions.  This  document,  which  now  possesses 
historical  interest,  reads  as  follows : — 

Kaboh  8t  18ST. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  whioh  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit: 

"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  botli 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  tlie  passage  of  the  same. 

'*  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  iigustioe 
and  bad  policy ;  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

**They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
different  States. 

'''They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  said  District. 

**  The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"  (Signed) 

"Dan  STomB, 
"  A.  Lincoln, 
£eprei&ntaUoe8j¥om  the  County  <^  SangamonJ^^ 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  State  legislature ;  and  among  his  six  colleagues,  as  rep- 
resentatives from  Sangamon  County,  was  John  Calhoun, 
since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  His  position  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  was  so  well  recognized,  that  he  received  the  party 
vote  for  the  Speakership,  and  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  In  1840,  for  the  fourth  successive  term,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  again  received 
the  vote  of  his  party  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  vigorously  engaged  in  canvas- 
sing the  State,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential  election, 
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and  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  by  his  repeated 
earnest  and  eloquent  efforts. 

Politics  had  interfered  so  seriously  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
l^al  studies,  which  had  been  energetically  prosecuted 
during  the  intervals  of  legislative  duty,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  term  he  declined  a  renomination,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
mon.  As  already  stated,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836 ;  and  on  April  16,  1837,  he  settled  permanently 
in  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Sangamon  County,  which  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  home.  His  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  the  legislature,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  was 
his  partner. 

One  incident  of  his  law  practice  partakes  deeply  of  the 
romantic.  It  is  authentic,  however,  and  is  well  worth 
,  narrating.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
world,  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Petersburg,  Menard  County,  who,  with 
his  wife,  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  lent  him  books  to 
read,  and,  after  the  season  for  work  was  over,  encour- 
aged him  to  remain  with  them  until  he  should  find  some- 
thing *'to  turn  his  hand  to.*'  They  also  hoped  much 
fix>m  his  influence  over  their  son,  an  over-indulged  and 
somewhat  unruly  boy.  The  sequel,  which  is  thus  graph- 
ically told  by  the  Cleaveland  Leader^  shows  how  these 
good  people  reaped  their  reward  for  their  generosity  to 
Ihe  young  man  whom  they  so  generously  took  under 
their  protection.    That  journal  says : — 

Some  few  years  dnoe,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Linooln^s  old  friend, 
Annsferong,  the  chief  supporter  of  his  widowed  mother — the  good  old 
msQ  having  some  time  previonsly  passed  from  earth — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  A  jonng  man  had  heen  killed  during  a  riotous 
mHU  in  the  night-time  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
stated  that  the  death-wound  was  inflicted  by  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positiyely,  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
therefore  he  was  held  for  trial.  As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  bloody 
act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every 
improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner — each  act  wbich  bore  the 
least  semblanoe  to  rowdyism— each  schoolboy  quarrel, — was  suddenly 
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remembered  and  magnified^  until  thej  pictored  him  as  a  fiend  of  the  moat 
horrible  hue.  As  these  rumors  spread  abroad  they  were  reoeived  as  gos- 
pel truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  yengeanoe  seized  upon  the  in&tuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county  papers,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the  certainty  of  punishment 
being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
eircnmsfeanees  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melaa- 
oholy  condition  bordering  on  despair,  and  the  widowed  mother,  looking 
through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
unteering his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the 
attorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  wiU  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of  venue  and  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling^  * 
tiie  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of  fikke- 
hoods. 

When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief 
of  her  son's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in 
the  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth,  had 
undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  boi,  and  witii  s 
*'  stony  firmness"  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  lincoln  sat 
quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain* 
The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced, 
which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a 
character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — 
merely,  in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended, 
Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who,  though  somewhat 
rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a  vicious  act;  and  to  show 
that  a  greats  degree  of  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  than  the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

The  prosecator  felt  that  the  case  was  a  dear  one,  and  his  openiDg 
speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence 
pervaded  the  vast  audiencCi  and  in  a  dear  and  moderate  tone  began  his 
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ogament.  Slowly  and  oar^dUy  h«  reviewed  the  testimonj,  pointing  out 
the  hitherto  unobserved  diBorepanciea  in  the  statements  of  the  principal 
witness.  That  which  had  seemed  plain  and  plausible  he  made  to  appear 
crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness  had  stated  that  the  affair  took 
place  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that,  bythe  aid  of  the  brightly 
diining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death-blow  with  the  slnng- 
•hot.  Mr.  lineoln  showed  that  at  the  hour  referred  to  the  moon  had  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  aiid  conaeqiiently  the  whole  tale  was  a 
fabrication. 

An  almost  instantaneons  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdiot  of  "  not  guilty"  was  at  the  end  of 
every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  this  intelleotual 
achievement.  His  whole  being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this 
woi^  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  over-charged  crater 
bursts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and  burning  words  leaped 
forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
peijurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no 
longer,  but  reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-room,  whilst  the  audience 
fmcied  they  could  see  the  brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in  words  of  thril- 
ling pathos  lancoln  appealed  to  the  Jurors  as  ftthers  of  some  who  might 
become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to 
yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no  ill-foxmded  prejudice,  but  to  do  his 
client  justice ;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed 
the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justice  was 
done — as  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the  sun  should  set,  it  would 
shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury  retired,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed for  the  day.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the.  officers 
ai  the  court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel, 
A  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats.  All 
repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  whilst  the  prisoner  was 
being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
citizens  from  the  town.  When  the  prisoner  and  his  mother  entered, 
silence  reigned  as  completely  as  though  the  house  were  empty.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered 
the  verdict  of  ^^Not  Guilty!"  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and 
innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  *^  Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln?"  he  rushed 
across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart 
was  too  ftill  for  utterance.  Lincoln  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West, 
where  the  sun  still  lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said : 
^  It  is  not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  free."  I  confess  that  my  cheeks  were 
not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the  affecting  scene.  As  I 
east  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  ii\juno- 
ticn  by  comforting  the  widowed  and  fatherless* 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  BvUeiin,  in  the  conrse 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus 
sketches  still  another  phase  of  his  legal  career : — 

A  number  of  jean  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lived  in  one  of  the  Jndioial 
oiromts  of  Dlinois  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensiye,  though 
not  rery  lucrative  practice.  The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
and  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasons 
of  great  importance  and  much  gayety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  sur- 
rounding and  even  from  distant  counties,  ex-Judges  and  ex-members  of 
Congress  attended,  and  were  personally,  and  many  of  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  the  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stages  and  on  horseback.  Among  them,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,*'  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  then,  as  the  Bloomington  stage  came  in  at  sundonn, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  cituEens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should*  happily  arrive,  and  to  experience  the  keenest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  he  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  witl) 
those  who  approached — ^his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sun- 
shiny smile,  uis  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lighter  in  heart  and  became  Joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  He  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others  was 
of  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
William  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer.  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkin- 
dled by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deepened  into  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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Indiana.  None  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  his  favorite.  In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  district 
^hich  had,  two  years  before,  given  Mr.  Clay,  for  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  he 
astonished  himself  and  his  friends  by  rolling  up  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  To  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  he  was  the  only  Wlug  representative 
from  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  members  in  that 
body.  This  Congress  had  before.it  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  the  country.  The  Mexican 
War  was  in  progress,  and  Congress  had  to  deal  with 
grave  questions  arising  out  of  it,  besides  determining  and 
providing  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on. 
The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there  also,  in 
many  of  its  Protean  forms, — ^in  questions  on  the  right  of 
petition,  in  questions  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
many  questions  as  to  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  hostility  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  capital  against  him,  with  lack  of 
patriotism,  alleging  that  he  voted  against  the  war.  The 
charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  Douglas, 
at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1858.  In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  he  said  of  Mr. 
lincoln,  that  ^^  while  in  Congress  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  taking  the 
side  of  the  comman  enemy  against  his  ouon  country^ 
and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere." 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  charge  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  made,  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  says:  *'I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land- warrants,  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
during  aU  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge 
Douglas  did.    You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether 
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that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth,  and  the  Judge 
has  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
by  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld 
supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he 
is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a 
consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to  him." 

We  need  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  this  imputa- 
tion upon  his  patriotism  than  is  embodied  in  this  clear 
and  distinct  denial.  It  required  no  little  sagacity,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  sup- 
porting the  country  while  engaged  in  war,  and  sustaining 
the  war  itself,  which  Mr.  Lincoln;  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected, 
regarded  as  utterly  unjust.  The  Democratic  party  made 
vigorous  use  of  the  charge  everywhere.  The  whole 
foundation  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  fact  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln states,  that,  whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  get 
him  "  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun," 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point, 
the  same  clearness  and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for 
the  important  point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tena- 
city in  holding  it  fast,  and  thwarting  his  opponent's 
utmost  efforts  to  obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw 
attention  to  other  points  and  raise  false  issues,  which 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  great  controversy 
with  Judge  Douglas  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  poli- 
tical history.  It  is  always  popular,  because  it  always 
seems  patriotic,  to  stand  by  the  country  when  engaged  in 
war — and  the  people  are  not  invariably  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  efforts  to  prove  their  country  in  the  wrong  as 
against  any  foreign  power.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lincohi 
saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  Administration 
before  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  reiter- 
ating, viz. :  that  Mexico  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
on  our  ovm  soil.  This  position  he  believed  to  be  false, 
and  he  accordingly  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  give  the  House  information 
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on  that  point ;  which  President  Polk  woxQd  have  found 
as  difficult  to  dodge  as  Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Congressional 
career,  we  give  these  resolutions,  omitting  the  preamble, 
which  simply  reproduces  the  language  employed  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Mexicans  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  avenge  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  stamps  them 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Be9olt€d  hy  the  Route  of  Sepresentativet,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  this  House — 

1st  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as 
in  his  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain^  at 
least  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  nntil  the  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which  wab 
wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

8d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of  people,  which 
settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas  revolution,  and 
until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

4th.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any  and  all 
other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

5th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  rnajority  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
uf  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either  by 
accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  process  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee  from  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and 
their  growing  crops,  de/ore  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  messages  stated ; 
and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  the 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens^  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent 
into  that  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War* 

8th.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or  was  not 
so  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  more  than  once 
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intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  hie  opinion,  no  such  movement 
wan  necessary  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  Texas. 

These  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Polk  would  have  found 
it  very  inconvenient  to  answer,  were  laid  over,,  under  the 
rule,  and  were  never  acted  upon,  although  Mr.  Lincoln 
commented  on  them  in  a  speech,  made  January  12,  1848, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  his  first  formal  appearance  in  the  ^ 
House.  In  this  speech  he  discussed,  in  his  homely  but 
forcible  manner,  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Polk' s  message,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses. 

In  these  times,  when  questions  of  so  much  greater  mag- 
nitude and  importance  have  overshadowed  those  which 
occupied  or  agitated  the  public  mind  twenty  years  ago, 
it  seems  strange  that  political  opponents  could  even 
then  have  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  defend  his  course  in 
Congress,  as  having  been  prompted  by  j)atriotic  motives. 
The  nation  which  has  been  plunged  into  mourning  by  his 
sudden  and  violent  death,  would  now  regard  as  gratuitous 
and  puerile  any  argument,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln' s  action  upon  this  Mexican 
question  was  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  ideas  of 
honor  and  right  which  ruled  him  so  unwaveringly 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and  which  have 
since  made  his  memory  sacred. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  consistently 
with  his  party  upon  aU  questions  of  public  concern.  On 
June  20, 1848,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  lincoln 
made  an  able  speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  policy  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  regarding  internal  improvements. 
He  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken  by  Greneral 
Cass  upon  this  im;)ortant  question,  and,  in  concluding  his 
remarks,  thus  stated  his  own  views,  while  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  the  same  pseudo  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
South,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
humbling  to  the  dust.    He  said : 

How  to  do  «MMMi/i^,  and  still  not  to  do  too  much^  is  the  desideratom. 
Let  each  eoutribute  hi<  lulte  in  tho  way  of  suggestion.    The  late  Silas 
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Wrigbt,  in  a  letter  to  tlxe  Ohicago  convention,  oontribnted  his,  which  was 
worth  something ;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which  may  be  worth 
nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  no 
harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming, 
cmshing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Congress  shall  first 
determine  haw  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects.  Su 
far  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant ?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of  interests.  /  shall  be 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important 
than  m)n«,  and  vice  Ter$d.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same 
statistical  information  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yinton]  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have 
a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  /acts — a  basis  in  nowise  subject  to  whim, 
eaprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save  us 
from  doing  too  much^  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we 
do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much  de- 
precates these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  him,  to 
eonnting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  laud.  I  do  not  perceive  much 
force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  if  every  thing  be  enumerated,  a 
portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  useful  to  this  object.  Such 
products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  eonMumed  where  they  are  produced, 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have  no  very 
proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  iwrplui^  that  ,which  is  produced 
in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another  ;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for 
producing  a  greater  surplus ;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of 
life  and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be 
among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it 
would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  they  would 
be  equally  useful,  to  both  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by 
these  means,  let  the  Nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
the  smaller  ones ;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction,  discreetly, 
but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  that 
career  of  prosperity  which  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory, 
its  natural  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Convention  of  that  party 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  delegate, 
fairly  o}>ened  the  campaign,  and  Congress  prolonged  its 
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session  until  August  14tli,  as  the  members, — Senators  and 
Representatives  alike, — ^insisted,  each  for  himself,  upon 
expressing  his  views,  and  deiining  his  position  in  full,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  The  only  speech  of  any 
length  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequent  to  that  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  was  delivered  July  27th, 
when  he  defended,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
ability,  the  position  General  Taylor  had  taken  regarding 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  This  speech  is,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln' s  peculiarities  than 
any  other  of  his  Congressional  utterances.  The  keen 
sarcasm  with  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
both  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  his  subsequent  efforts. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  members  en- 
tered energetically  into  the  popular  canvass,  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  making  a  visit  to  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
a  number  of  effective  campaign  speeches  in  support  of 
General  Taylor.  The  journals  of  the  day  note  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  during  his 
brief  visit  to  New  England,  and  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  New 
Bedford.  He  felt  conscious,  however,  that  he  could  labor 
more  effectively  among  his  Western  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  canvass  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Although  he  failed  to  carry  his 
own  State  for  his  favorite  candidate,  his  disappointment 
was  entirely  forgotten  in  General  Taylor's  election. 

Li  December,  when  the  Thirtieth  Congress  reassembled 
tor  its  second  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat ;  but  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exciting  political  cam- 
paign just  closed,  reacted  upon  Congress,  and  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  exciting  discussions.  Important 
action  was  taken,  however,  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that  du- 
ring his  entire  Congressional  service  Mr.  Lincoln  Btea4Uy 
and  persistently  cast  his  vote  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  repeatedly  recorded  himself  against  laying  on  the 
table,  without  consideration,  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
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abolitioiL  of  slayeiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  qnestion  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District, 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  the  proper  committee 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  On  January  16  (1849),  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
following  amendment,  instructing  the  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
slavery,  within  the  District : — 


EesoUedy  That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Oolnmbia  be  instractod 
to  report  a  bill  in  snbstance  as  follows : 

Sbo.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatwes  of 
the  United  States^  in  Congreee  assembled,  That  no  person  now  within  the 
District  of  Golnmbia,  nor  now  owned  bj  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  bom  within  it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  District. 

Sxo.  2.  That  no  person  now  within  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  now  resident  within  the  same,  or  hereafter  born  within 
it,  shall  eyer  be  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Pro- 
Tided,  That  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  pnblio 
business,  and  remaining  only  so  long  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
that  object,  may  be  attended  into  and  ont  of  said  District,  and  while  there, 
by  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their 
right  to  hold  sach  servants  in  service  being  impaired. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  children  bom  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District, 
on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  shall  be 
free ;  but  shall  be  reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  respective 
owners  of  their  mothers,  or  by  their  heirs  or  representatives,  and  shall 
serve  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  or  represen- 
tatives, until  they  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of years,  when 

they  shall  be  entirely  free :  And  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  provision  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  ap- 
prentioes. 

Sbc.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfully  held  as 
slaves,  or  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resident  within  said 
District,  shall  remwn  such  at  the  will  of  their  respective  owners,  their 
heirs,  ur  legal  representatives :  Provided,  that  such  owner,  or  his  legal 
representatives,  may  at  any  lime  receive  from  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States  the  ftill  value  of  bis  or  her  slaye,  of  the  class  in  this  section  men- 
tioned, upon  which  such  slave  shall  be  forthwith  and  forever  free :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  a  board  for  determining 
the  value  such  slaves  as  their  owners  desire  to  emancipate  under  this 
section,  and  "v^ose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  calendar  month,  to  receive  all  applications,  and,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  in  each  case  that  the  person  presented  for  valuation 
is  a  slave,  and  of  the  class  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the 
applicant,  shall  value  such  slave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to 
the  applicant  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  such 
slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

'  Sec.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  active  and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver 
up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sso.  6.  That  the  elective  officers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usual  places  of 
holding  elections,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  white  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  District  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  next  prece- 
ding the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  taking  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  as  at  elections  .under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  state- 
ments of  the  votes  so  cast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  count  such  votes  immediately,  and 
if  a'migority  of  them  be  found  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  pro- 
clamation giving  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sec.  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Seo.  8.  That  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgetown. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding the  introductioii  of  slaves  into  the  District  foi* 
sale  or  hire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  such  measures,  in- 
volving to  an  extent  attacks  upon  slavery,  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  also  came  up  in  many 
ways.     The  Wilmot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appearance 
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in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but  it  was  re- 
peatedly before  this  Congress  also,  when  eflfbrts  were  made 
to  apply  it  to  the  territory  which  we  procured  from  Mex- 
ico, and  to  Oregon.  On  all  occasions  when  it  was  before 
the  House  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  stated 
during  his  contest  with  Judge  Douglas,  that  he  had  voted 
for  it,  ''in  one  way  and  another,  about  forty  times." 
He  thus  showed  hinself,  in  1847,  to  be  the  same  friend  of 
freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterwards,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  Kansas  struggle. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  was 
before  the  House,  was  in  the  famous  Pacheco  case.  This 
was  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Pacheco  for 
the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a  United  States 
officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  joined  the  Seminoles, 
and,  being  taken  in  arms  with  them,  was  sent  out  of 
Florida  with  them,  when  they  were  transported  to  the 
West.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  AflEairs.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  nine.  Five  of  these  were  slaveholders,  and 
these  made  the  majority  report.  The  others,  not  being 
slaveholders,  reported  against  the  bill.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  majority  was,  that  slaves  were  regarded  as 
property  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  taken  for  public 
service  should  be  paid  for  as  property.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  bill,  therefore,  was  the  same  one  which 
the  slaveholders  had  struggled  in  so  many  ways  to  main- 
tain. As  they  sought  afterwards  to  have  it  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  tried 
to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  op- 
posed it  there,  as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  withstood 
it  when  it  took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous 
shape  of  a  judicial  dictum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  congressional  career  terminated  at  the 
close  of  this  session  (March  4,  1849),  and,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  declined  a  renomination, 
although  his  re-election,  had  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate,  was  morally  certain.  In  this  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United 
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States  Senator,  but  without  success — ^the  Democrats  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  1854. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  complete 
rest  and  relaxation  from  political  cares  and  anxieties 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  during  these  few  years,  than 
the  fact  that  he  found  time,  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession, to  indulge  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties. 
A  correspondent'  of  the  Boston  Advertiser^  writing  from 
Washington,  thus  states  the  form  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  ex-Congressman  and  future  President 
found  expression : — 

Occupying  an  ordinarj  and  commonplace  position  in  one  of  the  show- 
cases in  the  large  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  one  little  model  which,  in 
ages  to  come,  will  be  prized  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  cnrioas  and  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  in  that  vast  mnsenm  of  unique  and  priceless  things. 
This  is  a  plain  and  simple  model  of  a  steamboat,  roughlj  fashioned  in 
wood,  by  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  bears  date  in  1849,  when 
the  inventor  was  known  simply  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rising  politi- 
cian of  Central  Illinois.  Neither  his  practice  nor  his  politics  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  con- 
trivances which  he  hoped  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  world  and  of  profit 
to  himself. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  suggestive  of  one  phase  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  early  life,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flat- 
boatman,  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences attending  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  transport  vessels  over  shoals  and  snags  and 
sawyers.  >'The  main  idea  is  that  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  noiseless 
bellows,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft,  just  below  the  water- 
line,  and  worked  by  an  odd  but  not  complicated  system  of  ropes,  valves, 
and  pulleys.  When  the  keel  of  the  vessel  grates  against  the  sand  or 
obstruction,  these  bellows  are  to  be  filled  with  air;  and,  thus  buoyed  up, 
the  ship  is  expected  to  float  lightly  and  gayly  over  the  shoal,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  her  voyage. 

The  model,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  has 
the  air  of  having  been  whittled  with  a  knife  out  of  a  shingle  and  a  cigar- 
boz,  is  built  without  any  elaboration  or  ornament,  or  any  extra  apparatus 
beyond  that  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  buoying  the  steamer  over 
the  obstructions.  Herein  it  differs  from  very  many  of  the  models  which 
share  with  it  the  shelter  of  the  immense  halls  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
which  are  fashioned  with  wonderful  nicety  and  exquisite  finish,  as  if 
much  of  the  labor  and  thought  and  affection  of  a  lifetime  had  been  de- 
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▼oted  to  their  construction.  Thia  is  a  model  of  a  different  kind ;  carved 
as  one  might  imagine  a  retired  rail-splitter  wonld  whittle,  strongly,  but 
not  smoothlj,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convey,  by  the 
simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 
of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.  The  label  on  the 
steamer^s  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained ;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 
quaint  conception.  The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 
years;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf,  the  shrewd 
inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 
perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 
miniature  steamer. 

This  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
])olitical  events  then  transpiring.  He  undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations. He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 

The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  Ma/  22, 1854,  and  the 
event  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.  Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  fcer  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  impending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. Thfe  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  intensified 
by  the  fiict  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen 
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\fy  the  h^giHlature  then  to  be  elected,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Hhields,  who  had  voted  with  Donglas  in  favor  of  the  ISTe- 
hranka  Bill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campdgn. 
lie  met  Jndge  Donglas  before  the  i)eople  on  two  occa- 
Hions,  the  only  ones  when  the  Jndge  wonld  consent  to 
Htich  a  meeting.  The  first  time  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole  can- 
vass. Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion;  and  in  his 
clear  and  eloquent,  yet  homely  way,  exposed  the  tergiver- 
sations of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for  the 
rep<^al  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sustained 
the  ''great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  de- 
sired that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do.  The 
fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclusion 
that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  establish 
slavery  there,  was  most  clearly  and  conclusively  exposed 
b)'"  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter  be  misled 
by  it^  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

**My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  **says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose tliat  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  alur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  answered. 
I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  bui  I  deny  his  right  to 
fforrm  anff  other  person  tcithout  that  person  s  consent.'*'' 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  univer^lly  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Littcolu  had  dtxridedly  the  advantage.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
elei'tion  of  anti-Nebnuska  n^en  to  tiie  kgislatv^e,  to  eecnre 
the  election  of  a  Vmi^\l  Stales  St^nator  who  would  be  true 
to  ftreedonu  if  they  cv^uld  W  brought  to  unite  upon  a  can- 
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didate.  Mr.  Lmcoln  was  naturally  the  candidate  of 
those  who  were  of  Whig  antecedents.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  as  naturally  the  candidate  of  some  who  had  really 
come  out  from  the  Democratic  party — ^though  they  still 
called  themselves  Free  Democrats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  has  always  shown,  by  his  own  personal  exertions 
secured  the  votes  of  his  friends  for  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  enemies  of  both,  that  there  had  been 
in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Trumbull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  right  to  feel,  and 
did  feel,  aggrieved  at  the  result.  Mr.  Lincoln  himseK^ 
however,  expressly  denied,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston, 
September  18,  1868,  that  there  had  been  any  such  breach 
of  faith. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   LINCOLN. DOUGLAS   DEBATE. 

PttKHumnriAL  Oaufjlios  of  1856. — Douglas  at  SpRnrcFiKLD  is"  1857. — 
LiV(.'OLBr*fi  Rkpt.y. — Ths  Gsbat  Debate. — ^Eloquent  Defence  of  the 
DocTRisw  OF  tub  Rbpubuoan  Pabtt. — ^Bbsitlt  of  thb  Contest. 

The  pressure  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  fully  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  which  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1866.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  office,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Daytdh,  receiving  110 
voters,  Mr.  Lincoln' s  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty 
years  tlie  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
otlier  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a 
.  spoeoh,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr,  Lincoln ;  and  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deceptive  sophistries  of  the  former 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1857,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield*  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion tlmt  he  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slaveiy  constitution 
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should  "be  formed,  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  meant  to  fasten  npon  the  Republican  party, 
since  it  was  anticipated  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization in  the  Territory  would  refrain  from  voting.  He 
farther  indorsed  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  this  same 
speech,  and,  in  discussing  the  Utah  rebellion,  proposed  to 
end  the  diflBiculty  by  annulling  the  act  establishing  the 
Territory.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  took  issue  with  him 
upon  all  these  points,  in  a  speech  also  delivered  at 
Springfield,  two  weeks  later.  He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  "coercing"  the  people  of  Utah  into  obedience, 
and  while  he  "did  not  admit  or  deny  that  the  Judge's 
method  of  coercing  them  might  not  be  as  good  as  any," 
he  showed  how  Mr.  Douglas  abandoned  his  principles, 
and  "his  much-vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  Territories,"  by  suggesting  such  a  plan.  He  then 
defended  the  course  of  action  which  the  Republicans  in 
Kansas  had  adopted,  and  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  myth- 
ical "  Free  State  Democrats,"  of  whom  so  much  had  been 
said.  Next  he  discussed  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
showed  that,  in  denouncing  it,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  had  done  in  applauding  General 
Jackson  for  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank.  Quoting 
from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  some  expressions  in  which 
Chief- Justice  Taney  intimated  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  was  more  favorable  then  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  the  impli- 
cation in  the  following  forcible  manner : — 

Thifl  assnmption  is  a  mistake.  In  some  trifling  partionlars  the  condi- 
tion of  that  race  has  been  ameliorated ;  but,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country, 
the  change  between  then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  their 
ultimate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  In  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina — 
that  then  gave  the  free  negro  the  right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been 
taken  away ;  and  in  the  third — ^New  York — ^it  has  been  greatly  abridged, 
while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  additional 
State,  though  the  number  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
days,  as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  emancipate 
their  slaves ;  but,  since  then,  such  legal  restraints  have  been  made  upon 
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emancipation  as  to  amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days,  legis- 
latures held  the  unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respectiye 
States ;  but  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions 
to  withhold  that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man^s  bondage  to  the  new  countries 
was  prohibited ;  but  now,  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the 
prohibition,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  c-ould  not,  if  it  would. 
In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  sacred  by  all, 
and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  sneered  at,  construed,  hawked 
at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  their  graves,  they  could 
not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  philosophy  fol- 
lows, and  the  theology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison-house ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying 
instrument  with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy 
iron  doors  upon  him ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with 
a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the  con- 
currence of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  diflferent  men, 
and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant  places;  and  they 
stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and 
matter,  can  bo  produced  to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  more 
complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Lin- 
cohi  himself,  could  the  fact  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
when  uttering  these  words,  that  through  him  as  an  hum- 
ble instrument  in  tflie  hands  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  eight  years,  a  vadt  change  would  be  brought 
about  in  the  status  of  that  class,  whose  suflferings  and 
wrongs  he  thus  eloquently  depicted. 

In  this  same  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from  the  course 
of  his  argument  for  a  moment,  to  demolish,  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  the  absurd  charge  which  his  opponent 
had  demeaned  himself  by  repeating,  that,  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  negro  his  rights,  the  Republicans  desired  to 
place  him  on  a  complete  political  and  social  equality  with 
themselves.     He  said  : — 

There  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  people,  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races ; 
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and  Judge  Douglas  evidently  is  basiBg  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  ho 
can,  hj  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  He 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds. the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of 
Inpependence  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldl  J  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote, 
eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes  I  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which 
condudes  that,  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
neoesaarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ; 
bat  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
all  others. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  leading  points  in  these 
two  speeches,  because  the  discussion  was  the  prelude  to 
the  femous  Senatorial  contest  of  1868,  which  gave  Mr. 
lincoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  able  debater 
andeloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  politi- 
cian— ^wise  enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  himself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insure  their  victory, 
by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitution  itself  carried  slavery  all 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1857,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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question,  instead  of  the  whole  Conetitntion,  compelling 
every  voter,  however  he  might  vote  upon  this  schedule, 
to  vote  for  their  Constitution,  which  fixed  slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely,  whether  the  schedule  was  adopted 
or  not,  will  be  well  remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
which  so  unjust  a  device  excited  throughout  the  North. 
Judge  Douglas  had  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but 
he  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas  a  Constitution  against  their  will.  He  took 
ground  openly  and  boldly  against  it — denouncing  it  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  a  violation  of  every  just  Democratic  prin- 
ciple. He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
people  voted  the  Slavery  clause  "  up  or  down,"  but  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administration  had  made  the  measure  their  own, 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against 
him  the  active  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their 
friends,  vrith  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert. 
The  biU  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April 
30th,  1858,  under  what  is  known  as  the  English  Bill, 
whereby  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  the  offer  of  heavy 
bribes  to  them,  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if 
they  would  accept  it ;  and  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
bribes,  voted  it  down  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and 
he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign,  upon 
the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election  to  the 
Senate. 

His  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  ox)en 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Republicans,  in  their 
battie  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

But  the  Republicans  of  Blinois  thought   otherwise. 
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They  knew  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Repnblican. 
They  knew  that  on  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Slavery  into  the 
Territories,  he  was  not  with  them ;  for  he  had  declared 
in  the  most  positive  way  that  he  "did  not  care  whether 
Slavery  was  voted  down  or  up."  And  they  therefore 
determined,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  influential 
Republicans,  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  States,  to  fight 
the  battle  through  against  him,  with  all  the  energy  that 
they  could  bring  to  the  work.  And  to  this  end,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1868,  at  their  State  Convention  at  Spring- 
field, they  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  we  have  briefly  sketched  invested 
the  campaign  about  to  open  with  national  importance. 
The  people  of  the  whole  Union  saw  that  the  struggle  then 
initiated  in  Illinois  must  ultimately  extend  to  other  States, 
and  they  knew  that  they  woxdd  soon  be  compelled  them- 
selves to  pass  upon  the  questions  there  to  be  decided. 
None  doubted  that  the  principle  of ' '  Popular  Sovereignty' ' 
would  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
two  combatants  as  men  of  extraordinary  ability  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  the  universal  expectation  that  each 
aspirant  for  senatorial  honors  would  display  peculiar 
caution  in  opening  the  struggle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  any  undue  advantage ;  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln scorned  every  appearance  of  subterfuge  or  evasion. 
His  opinions  had  become  sharply  defined  and  clearly 
crystallized  during  the  contests  through  which  he  had 
2)assed  in  the  years  preceding,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him,  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self so  unreservedly  and  frankly  that  even  his  supporters 
were  for  the  moment  startled. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago,  July  9, — ^the  first 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, — Senator  Douglas  alluded 
to  this  address  as  having  been  "  well  prepared  and  care- 
fully written."  In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Gtentlemen, 
Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine 
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was  probably  carefally  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  a  master  of  langaage.  I  have  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it."  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mb.  President,  and  Geittlsmen  of  the  Oonyention  : — ^If  we  oould 
first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  conld  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
ine,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augment- 
ed. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  ^^  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
ibis  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com- 
plete legal  combination— piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibitioiL  This  opened 
all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  noint  already  gained  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  as 
well  as.  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  "squatter  sovereignty,^' 
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otherwise  called  ^*  saored  right  of  self-govemment  ;^'  which  latter  phrase, 
though  ezpreaaive  of  the  only  rightfol  haais  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this :  That  if 
any  ens  man  choose  to  enslave  cmother^  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
object  That  argument  was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in 
the  language  which  follows:  '*It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom ;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Gonstitation  of  the  United  States.''  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  ** squatter  sovereignty,"  and  *^ sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
emment."  "But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude 
slavery."  ^Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and  down  they 
Toted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law-eoie,  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his  owner  having 
voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then  into  a  Territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Congressional  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long 
time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Missouri;  and  both  Nebraska  biU  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was 
"  Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in 
the  case.  Before  the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law-case  came 
to,  and  was  argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
decision  of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  elec- 
tion, Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  Aw  opinion  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits ;  and  the 
latter  answers :  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorsement, 
mch  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  in- 
dorsement, however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  minority  by  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  president,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  SupreiAe  Court  met  again ; 
did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presi- 
dential inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court;  but  the 
incoming  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  ferventiy  exhorted  the 
people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to  make 
a  speech  at  this  capital,  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decinon,  and  vehementiy 
denouncing  all  opposition  to  it.    The  new  preddent,  too,  seizes  the  earty 
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occasion  of  the  Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and  strongly  construe  that 
decision,  and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  auj  different  view  had 
ever  been  entertained. 

At  length  a  squabble  springs  up  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of  fac%  whether  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  was  or  was  not,  in  any  just  sense,  made  \>j  the  people 
of  Kansas;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
£Edr  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
down  or  voted  tip.  I  do  not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  oares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him  other 
than  as  an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  public 

« 

mind — ^the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and 
is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  ding  to  that  principle.  If 
he  has  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle  is  the 
only  shred  left  of  his  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  **  squatter  sovereignty''  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down, 
like  temporary  scaffolding — ^like  the  mould  at  the  foundry  served  through 
one  blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand — Whelped  to  carry  an  election,  and 
then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  joint  struggle  with  the  Bepubli- 
.cans,  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  involves  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a  point — ^the  right  of 
a  people  to  make  their  own  constitution — ^upon  which  he  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas's  **  care  not''  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machiaery,  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement.  This  was  the  third  point  giuned.  The 
working  points  of  that  machinery  are : — 

FirH.  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  w> 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
^^The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly.  That,  "  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^'* 
neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual 
men  may  fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves  without  danger  of  losing  them 
as  property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  insti- 
tution through  all  the  future. 

Thirdly,  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free 
State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  courts  will 
not  dedde,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State 
the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to 
be  pressed  immediately  ;  but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  awhile,  and  apparently 
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indorsed  hr  the  people  at  an  eleotion,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclu- 
sioB  that  what  Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott, 
in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with 
any  othei  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free 
SUte. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska 
doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at 
least  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down 
or  voted  up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are ;  and  partially,  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and  run  the 
mind  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  things 
will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  "subject  only 
to  the  Constitution."  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it,  outsiders 
oould  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  aU.  Why  was  the  amend- 
ment, expressly  declaring  the  right  of  the  people,  voted  down?  Plainly 
enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even 
a  Senator's  individual  opinion  withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election  f 
Plainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the 
perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried.  Why 
the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsenientt  Why  the  delay 
of  a  re-argument  f  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  in 
favor  of  the  decision  ?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  is 
dreaded  that  he  may  give  the  rider  a  faU.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different 
portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
plac^  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James, 
for  instance — ^and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few— not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be 
lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to 
bring  such  piece  in — ^in  such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Boger  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  aU  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a 
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State,  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,"  '* subject 
only  to  the  Gonstitation."  Why  mention  a  State  t  They  were  legisUtjn^r 
for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  about  States.  Certainly,  the  people  of  m 
State  are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitftd 
States ;  but  why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial 
law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  State 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Constitution  therein 
treated  as  being  precisely  the  same?  While  the  opinion  of  the  court,  hj 
Ohief-Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare 
whether  or  not  the  same  Constitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a 
State,  to  exdude  it.  Possibly ,  this  is  a  mere  omission ;  but  who  can  be 
quite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the  opinion  & 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declara- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the  Nebraska  bill; — ^I 
ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  in 
the  one  case,  as  it  bad  been  in  the  other  ?  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge 
Nelson^  He  approaches  it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and 
almost  the  language,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  act  On  one  occasion,  his 
exact  language  is,  "  except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction."  In  what  oases  the  power 
of  the  States  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an 
open  question,  precisely  as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Territories,  was  left  open  in  the  Nebraska  act.  Put  this 
and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we  may, 
ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  deciBion,  declaring  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall 
gain  upon  the  public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probably 
coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of  the  present  politi- 
cal dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We  shall  lie  down  pleasantly 
dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  that  dynasty,  is  the  work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent 
th  at  consummation.    That  is  what  we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  best  do  it  t 
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There  are  those  who  denotmce  us  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and  yet 
whisper  ns  softly,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instrnment  there  is 
with  which  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  ns  to  iitfw  all,  from  the 
fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  he 
and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But  *^a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.''  Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion, 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose 
the  advances  of  slavery  ?  He  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  '*  public  heart"  to  ewre  nothing  about  it.  A 
leading  Douglas  democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching?  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  so  ?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist 
it  f  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it 
is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Yir- 
ginia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property ;  and  as  such,  how  can  he  op- 
pose the  foreign  slave-trade — ^how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  "  prop- 
erty" shall  be  "  perfectly  free" — ^unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  production  ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the 
pFToteetion,  he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfnUy  be  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — ^that  he  may  rightfully  change  when  he 
finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer 
that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which  he  himself  has  given 
no  intimation?  Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  in- 
ference? Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  princi- 
ple, so  that  our  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope 
to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  now 
with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be— -he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  firiends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work — ^who  do  eare  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago,  the  Bepublicans  of 
the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did 
this  nnder  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with 
every  external  cir<iumstance  against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and 
fought  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined, 
proud,  and  pampered  enemy.    Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now  ? — 
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now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  wayering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent? 
The  result  is  not  doabtful.  We  shall  not  ful — ^if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  yictory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  speech  has  become  famous 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Ian- 
coin's  supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  which  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully- 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  whom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intended  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platform  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  June  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speech,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln' s  address  to  the  Spring- 
field Convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  '^  a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  speech  in  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas' s  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  it  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch-word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign : — 

Popular  sovereignty  I  everlasting  popular  sovereignty  I  Let  ns  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is 
popular  sovereignty  ?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — Squatter 
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Sonertigini^.  It  was  not  exactly  Popular  Sovereignty,  bnt  Sqnatter 
SoTereignty.  What  do  those  terms  mean  %  What  do  those  terms  mean 
when  used  now?  And  vast  credit  is  taken  by  our  friend,  the  Judge,  in 
Tegard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have 
been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  shall  be,  devoted  to  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  , 
people  I  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty  ?  I  suppose,  if  it  had  any  sig- 
nitieance  at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
sovereign  in  their  own  affairs,  while  they  were  squatted  down  in  a 
country  not  their  own — ^while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it — ^when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern  them- 
selves was  called  ^^  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Now  I  wisb-you  to  mark.  What  has  become  of  that  Squatter  Sover- 
^gntyf  What  has  become  of  it?  Can  you  get  anybody  to  tell  you  now 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to  govern  themselves, 
in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State 
Constitntion  ?  No  such  thing  at  all,  although  there  is  a  general  running 
fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that 
side,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.  To- 
day it  has  been  decided — ^no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  tbem  out.  This  being  so,  and  this 
decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that  the  Judge  approved,  and  one 
in  the  approval  of  which  he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put  me 
down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  been  up.  He  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision, 
which  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that 
any  one  man  may  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in 
the  Territory  may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Oonstitution 
they  cannot  prohibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vast 
matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  and  its  fate  were  next  dis- 
cussed, and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
inferences  which  his  opponent  had  so  characteristically 
"but  unwarrantably  drawn  from  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  his  Springfield  speech.    He  said : 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I 
ask  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas  thinks  he  discovers  great  political 
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heresy.  I  want  yoar  attention  particularlj  to  wliat  he  has  inferred  from 
it.  He  says  I  am  in  fayor  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform 
in  all  their  internal  regnlations;  that  in  all  their  domestic  ooncems  I  am 
in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  aniform«  He  draws  this  inference  from 
the  language  I  have  quoted  to  yon.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery;  that  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  ^j^resses  it)  the  South  to  a  war  upon  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough, 
if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I 
made  a  prediction  only — ^it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer 
any  difficulty  about  that.    It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was 
probably  carefrilly  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  master  of 
language ;  I  have  not  a  fine  education ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into 
a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  construction  as  Judge  Douglas 
puts  upon  it.  But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words.  I 
know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can 
explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government  has  endured 
eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I  am  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  helieo&—axid  that  is 
what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — ^I  Mieoe  it  has  endured,  because  during 
all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind 
did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that 
period  of  eighty-two  years ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated 
slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  Old  line 
Whig — I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  un- 
til this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always 
believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by.] 
Browning  thought  so ;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had 
reason  so  to  believe. 

The  adoption  of  the  Oonstitution  and  its  attendant  history  led  the 
people  to  believe  so ;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  framers  of  the 
Oonstitution  itself,  why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Oonstitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  new  Terri- 
tory, where  it  had  not  already  gone?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied,  might  be  cut 
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off  bj  Oongress?  Whj  were  all  these  acts  9  I  might  enumerate  more 
of  these  acts — ^bnt  enough.  What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that 
the  framers  of  the  Ck>nstitntion  intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  that  institution?  And  now,  when  I  saj,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
that  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinetion,  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders 
of  this  GoTemment  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  timee^  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 
back,  tiiat  I  belieye  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and  interfere 
with  tbe  question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  said  that  always;  Judge 
Doughks  has  heard  me  say  it — ^if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 
good  as  a  hundred  times;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
inteifeiiiig  with  slayery  where  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by 
anything  I  have  ever  intended^  and,  as  I  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 
9tnd,  Tf,  by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be 
so  construed  (as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much^  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I  know  that 
I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 
any  aiich  thing  from  any  thing  I  have  ever  said. 


These  speeches  in  Chicago  and  those  that  had  preceded 
fhem  made  it  evident  that  the  struggle  was  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  personal  contest  "between  the  two  men,  and  in 
every  respect, — ^physically,  mentally,  and  politically, — 
they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Each, 
moreover,  recognized  the  other  as  the  embodiment  of 
principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility.  Judge 
Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers  with 
slavery  at  the  North — of  those  who  openly  advocated  it, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more  plausible  and 
dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it ' '  was  voted  down 
or  up."  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on  fire  with  love  for 
freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with  reverence  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  country,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  all,  under  the  light  of  which  they  marched.  He  felt 
that  the  contest  was  no  mere  local  one ;  that  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  which  man  succeeded  in 
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the  fight,  but  that  it  was  aU-important  that  the  banner  of 
fireedom  shonld  be  borne  with  no  faltering  step,  but  "fall 
high  advanced."  And  thus  through  the  whole  campaign 
he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  press  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  the  principles,  the  example,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  in  Chicago, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  there  was  no  under- 
standing regarding  joint  discussions.  One  week  later,how- 
ever,  both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  day,  but  be- 
fore different  audiences ;  and  one  week  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  a  letter  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  camjyaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  the  meetings.  The  terms  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas — ^whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  does 
not  appear — ^were  such  as  to  give  him  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  having  four  opening  and  closing  speeches  to  Mr* 
Lincoln's  three ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  in- 
equality, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them. 

The  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows  : — ^at  Ot- 
tawa, on  August  21st ;  at  Freeport,  on  August  27th ;  at 
Jonesboro,  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston,  on  Septem- 
ber 18th ;  at  Galesburg,  on  October  7th ;  at  Quincy,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th ;  at  Alton,  on  October  15th.  These  seven  tour- 
naments raised  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the 
State.  They  were  held  in  all  quarters  of  the  State,  from 
Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jonesboro  in  the  extreme  south. 
Everywhere  the  different  parties  turned  out  to  do  honor 
to  their  champions.  Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands  of 
music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excite- 
ment. But  far  greater  was  the  excitement  of  such  orator- 
ical contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before 
mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every 
keen  thrust  at  the  adversary,  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  here  any  thing  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of 
these  great  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    They  are,  and  always 
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i¥ill  be,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
alavery  contest,  most  valuable  and  important  documents. 
In  ttie  first  of  these  joint  debates,  which  took  place  at 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Douglas  again  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 
' '  a  house  divided  against  itself, ' '  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  reitera- 
ted his  assertion,  and  defended  it  in  effect,  as  he  did 
-in  his  speech  at  Chicago.  Then  he  took  up  the  charge 
which  he  had  previously  made,  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  extend  slavery  over  the  Northern  States,  and 
pressed  it  home,  citing  as  proof  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in 
which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  against 
Buchanan  and  others.  He  then  showed  again,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no 
State  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court  had  already  de- 
cided that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  such  a  decision ;  and  he  told  his 
hearers  that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  declaring  that 
the  true  position  was,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  "  was 
voted  down  or  up,"  and  by  announcing  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 
because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  ^'  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  thus  committing  himself  to  the  next  de- 
cision just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  closed  his  speech  with 
the  following  eloquent  words : — 

Hemy  Clay,  my  beau-ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  maa  for  whom  1  fought 
all  my  hnmble  life — ^Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
repreas  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that  they 
must,  if  they  would  do  this^  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return ;  they  must 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human* 
soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country  I  To  my  thinking,  Judge 
Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in 
this  community,  when  he  says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.     Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary 
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Jndge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  oar  Revolntioii,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thnnders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish 
it,  he  is  blowing  out.the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says,  he  "  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up,^' — ^that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government, — ^he  is,  in  my  Judgment,  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this 
American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say,  that  when,  by  all  these 
means  and  alliances.  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sen- 
timent to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  as- 
semblages shall  eoho  back  all  these  sentiments — when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on 
these  mighty  questions — ^then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

The  debate  at  Freeport— the  second  of  the  series — took 
place  August  27,  and  was  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  answer- 
ing a  series  of  seven  questions  proposed  by  his  opponent. 
We  give  the  interrogatories  and  the  replies,  as  follows  : 

Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did 
in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Q.  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1864,  agaiust  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  the  people  want  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now,  or  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  8.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people 
of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States  f 

A.    I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  be 
tween  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.    I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery 
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in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  the 
Missoori  Compromise  line  ? 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  dutf  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Terri- 
tories. 

Q.  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory;  and, 
in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accord- 
ingly as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggi*avate  the 
slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

Before  answering  these  questions,  Mr.  Lincoln  notified 
Mr.  Douglas  that  he  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  pro- 
pound an  equal  number  to  him,  if  he  desired  to  do  so, 
and  before  closing  submitted  these  four  interrogatories : 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unob- 
jectionable in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 
admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill — some  ninety-three  thousand 
— ^wiU  yon  vote  to  admit  them  ? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
States  cannot  exdude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  ac- 
quiescing in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political 
action  f 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ? 

To  these  questions  he  received,  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected, only  evasive  replies.  He  also,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  pressed  home  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
quoting  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted  at  a  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  which  were  never  so  adopted,  and 
again  called  Douglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  showed  that  his  pretended  desire 
to  leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  slavery 
or  exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
establish  it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr. 
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Chase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gave 
the  leave  to  exclude  it. 

In  the  third  debate,  which  took  place  at  Jonesboro,  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying 
to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  slavery 
question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  country  had 
arisen  from  this  pernicious  eflfbrt.  He  then  cited  from 
Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of  former  days  to 
prove  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  opposite  ground 
on  the  question  from  that  which  was  taken  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking.  He  also  brought  out  in  strong  reUef  the 
evasive  character  of  Douglas*  s  answers  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  "  un- 
friendly legislation,"  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre- 
paring these  questions  for  Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  friends  not  to  comer  him  on  this  last  point,  because 
he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  "and 
that,"  said  they,  "  will  make  him  Senator."  "  That  may 
be,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  posi- 
tion which  Douglas  took  of  "unfriendly  legislation," 
was  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get 
over ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had  brought  out 
no  other  good  result,  the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  this 
ground  was  a  most  important  point  gained. 

In  the  fourth  joint  debate  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  forward  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  charge  previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  against 
Douglas,  of  being  himself  reponsible  for  a  clause  in  the 
Kansas  bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution. 

He  stated  this  point  as  follows : 
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The  bill  that  went  into  his  (Mr.  Douglases)  hands  had  the  provision  in  it 
for  a  snbmission  of  the  Gonstitation  to  the  people ;  and  I  say  its  language 
amonnta  to  an  express  provision  for  a  sabmission,  and  that  he  took  the 
provision  oat.  He  says  it  was  known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this 
particnlar;  but  I  say,  Juige  D<mgla^  it  wu  not  Hlent  whin  you  got  it. 
It  was  vocal  with  the  deolaration,  when  yon  got  it,  for  a  snbmission  of 
the  Constatntion  to  the  people.  And  now,  my  direct  question  to  Judge 
Donglas  is,  to  answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  he 
Ibond  it  necessary  to  strike  oat  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he 
had  found  the  bill  silent  and  without  this  provinon,  he  might  say  what 
he  d<^e8  now.  If  he  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cumber the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  strike  them  out  ?  How 
could  h«  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express  provi- 
sion had  been  stricken  from  the  bill  ?  I  find  the  bill  vocal  with  the  pro- 
vision, while  he  silenced  it.  He  took  it  out,  and  although  he  took  out 
the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  I  ask, 
uky  did  you  first  put  it  inf  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  original 
provision  out,  which  Trumbull  alleges  was  in  the  bill  ?  If  he  admits  that  he 
did  take  it  out,  /  a$k  him  what  he  did  it  for  f  It  looks  to  us  as  if  he  had 
altered  the  bilL  If  it  looks  differently  to  him — ^if  he  has  a  different  reason 
for  his  action  from  the  one  we  assign  him — ^he  can  tell  it.  I  insist  upon 
knowing  why  he  made  the  bill  silent  upon  that  point,  when  it  was  vocal 
before  he  put  his  hands  upon  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  needless  to  say,  coTild  not  parry  this 
home  thrust  In  his  efforts  to  do  so  (for  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
him  several  opportunities  subsequently  to  explain  his 
position),  he  invariably  lost  his  temper. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  in  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  final  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  debate  at 
Charleston,  possesses  x>eculiar  interest. 

Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  beeu  able  to  get  from 
me  an  answer  to  the  questiou  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  asked  me  the  question  before.  He 
shaD  hftve  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  very  frankly 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This  furnishes  me  an  occ»- 
sion  for  saying  a  few  words'  upon  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain 
speech  of  mine  which  has  been  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  had 
decided  that  a  negro  could  not  possibly  be  made  a  citizen;  and  with- 
out saying  what  was  my  gronnd  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or 
whether  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint,  Judge  Donglas  has  from  that 
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thing  roAnnfactnred  oearlj  every  thing  that  he  ever  sajs  about  my  dispo- 
dition  to  produce  an  eqaalitj  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 
If  any  one  will  read  my  apeech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  aa  one  of 
the  points  decided  in  the  coarse  of  the  Supreme  Court  opiniona,  but  I  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  Douglas  tells  the  people 
what  my  objection  was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion 
is  that  the  different  Statea  hare  the  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  ander 
tlie  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  if  they  choose.  The  Dred  Soott 
decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  alll 
have  to  say  about  it. 

In  the  fifth  joint  debate,  that  at  Galesbnrg,  Mr.  Lincoln 
defended  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge  of  being 
sectional,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  thus  pointedly 
sketched  the  diflference  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  their  opponents,  as  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  they  respectively  looked  upon  the  free  and  slave 
States  :— 

The  Judge  tells,  m  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  mating  any  odious 
distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether  unaware  that 
the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions  between 
the  free  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a  di£ferenoe,  I  think,  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  difflarence 
between  slavery  and  liberty — that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing 
out  of  view,  the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave 
institutions;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  him 
or  his  coadjutors  in  their  course  of  policy,  carefully  excludes  the  thought 
tliat  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their  arguments,  if  yon 
will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  you  will  take  the  Judge's  speeches, 
and  select  the  short  and  pointed  •  sentences  expressed  by  him — as  his 
deolaration  that  he  ^*  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  op  or  down'' — 
you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  yon  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Donglaa  cannot 
logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  np  or  voted  down. 
Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery  they  have  a 
ri^ht  to  have  it  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  ia  no 
wrong  in  slavery ;  but  if  yon  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  cannot 
logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that, 
upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  proipetij 
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horaes  and  every  other  sort  of  property — should  be  alike,  and  hold 
them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  if  the  two 
species  of  property  are  alike,  and  are  equally  founded  in  right  But  if  you 
admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  you  cannot  institute  any  equality  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  And  from  this  difference  of  sentiment — the  belief 
on  the  part  of  one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing 
from  that  belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that 
wrong;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it  through 
an  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.  Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country 
who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  having  due 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  Oonstitutional  obligations 
which  have  been  thrown  about  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lincolii  also,  after  again  caUing  attention  to  the 
fraadnlent  resolutions,  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Dong- 
las  himself  was  a  party  to  the  imposition,  showed  that  he 
had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  "just 
as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections.  He  then 
discussed  the  policy  of  acquiring  more  territory,  and  the 
importance  of  deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the 
effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  con- 
ducted the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and 
briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose 
to  do. 

This  exposition  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  succinct  that 
we  give  the  passage  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  GWesburg,  that  he 
(Six.  Lincoln)  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  attach- 
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ing  to  the  "  enormity"  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  and 
said  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  weU 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  "in  all  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows : 

We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestic  slayery.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  npon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan* 
gerons  element.  We  keep  np  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it.  That  contro- 
versy necessarily  springs  from  diJSerenoe  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  learn 
exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
is,  w^e  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the  different  systems 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms^  is  no 
other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — ^we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  statee 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  nm  of  time  there  may 
be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it  We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  aotoal 
presence  of  it  amongst  ns,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it. 
I  suppose  that  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists^  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where^  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Constitution  would  permit  us.  We  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to — ^the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation 
gradual,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Constitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institution  and  the  difficulties  thrown  about  it. 
We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evO,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist 
on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  tiolate  any  thing  due  to  the.  actual  presence  of  the 
institution,  or  any  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guarantiee  thrown 
around  it. 

We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which  I 
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ought  perhaps  to  address  you  a  few  words.  We  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  coart,  we,  as  a 
mob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  when  any 
other  one,  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be  slaves, 
we  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  thus  settled ; 
but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  apolitical  rule,  which 
shall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong, 
whieh  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  President  to 
fikvor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually  concur  with  the  principles  of  that 
decision.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way,  because  we  think  it  lays  the  foundation  not  merely  of  enlarging 
and  spreading  out  what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
spreacUng  that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.  We  propose  so  resisting 
it  as  to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  Judicial  rule  established 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
davery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  leave  us.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  Bepublican  party  who  is  impa- 
tient over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is  impa^ 
tient  of  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it,  and  would  act  in 
disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.  He  will  find  his 
place  somewhere  else ;  for  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  for  all  these  things.  This,  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
I  can  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  he  felt  the  arguments  which  his  antagonist 
had  advanced  to  be  actually  unanswerable,  and  in  open- 
ing his  rejoinder  Mr.  Lincoln  used  this  language  : — 

I  wish  to  return  to  Judge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  that  it  tihall  last  far- 
ever.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  you, 
*^  Why  cannot  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation, 
part  slave  and  part  free,  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it  forever  f^^  In  the 
first  place,  I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left 
it  so,  because  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  free,  he  assumes 
what  is  historically  a  falsehood.    More  than  that :   when  the  fathers 
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of  the  Goyernraent  cut  off  the  source  of  slavery  bj  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  adopted  a  system  of  restricting  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  existed,  I  maintain  that  they  placed  it 
where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  and  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  it 
cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  him  why  he  and  his  friends 
could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  fathers  made  it  ? 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed  it  upon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  that  when  this  Grov- 
ernment  was  established,  no  one  expected  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
last  until  this  day ;  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Government  were 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of  these  days ;  but  the  men  of  these  days 
had  experience  which  the  fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
them  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  tbis  had  made  the  perpetuation 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Bouglas 
oould  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  but 
removed  it,  and  put  it  upon  tJie  cotton-gin  hosts.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  it  remain 
where  the  fathers  of  the  Government  originally  placed  it. 

The  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  took  place  at  Alton, 
October  15.  According  to  the  schedule  previously  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  opening  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  rejoinder,  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  slavery  question  in  its  relations  to  the  Democratic 
party.  He  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  were  not  those  held  at  tiie  time 
of  the  Revolution ;  traced  the  development  of  the  agita- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  put  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  sketched  the 
dangers  and  diflBiculties  in  which  this  attempt  had  in- 
volved the  country.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  might  be  terminated  : — 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated  in  what  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it  might  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  by  arresting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as 
well  08  South.    I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further 
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spread  of  it  may  be  arrested,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  publio 
miod  Bhall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinotion. 
I  have  expressed  that  as  mj  wish.  I  entertain  the  opinion,  upon  eridence 
sufficient  to  mj  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  Government  placed  that  in- 
stitution where  the  public /mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
conrse  of  ultimate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made  provision  that 
the  source  of  slavery — the  African  slave-trade— should  be  cut  off  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  ?  Why  did  they  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new 
territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery  should  be  forever  inhibited? 
Why  stop  its  spread  in  one  direction  and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if 
they  did  not  look  to  its  being  placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ? 

Mr.  Liucoln  then  demonstrated  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  vital  question  whether  slavery 
was  wrong  or  not,  apd  proved  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Democratic  party,  as  it  then  existed,  was  that  it  was  not 
wrong,  and  that  Douglas  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  him  did  not  desire  or  ever  expect  to  see  the  country 
freed  from  this  gigantic  evil.     Upon  this  point  he  said : 

The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment around  which  all  their  actions — all  their  arguments  circle — ^from 
which  all  their  propositions  radiate.  They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  wrong ;  and  while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they 
nevertheless  have  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  the 
difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet,  having  a  due  regard  for 
these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating 
any  more  danger.  They  insist  that  it  should,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some  time,  as  being  wrong.  These 
are  the  views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  them ;  and  all 
their  sentiments — all  their  arguments  and  propositions  are  brought  within 
this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
us  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in  any  one 
of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be 
with  us.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence  among  us,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misplaced,  if  he  is  on 
our  plifctfonn.  We  disclaim  sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He 
is  not  placed  properly  with  us. 
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On  this  sabject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let 
me  say  a  word.  Has  any  thing  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this  Union, 
save  and  except  this  very  institution  of  slavery?  What  is  it  that  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  us  ?  Onr  own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever 
threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity)  save  and  except  this  institution  of 
slavery  ?  K  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  by  enlarging  slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger? 
Tou  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut 
it  out  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
graft it  and  spread  it  over  your  whole  body..  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  you  regard  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing 
with  it  as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  countries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  That  is  the  peaceful 
way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fjathers  themselves  set 
us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as 
not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that  range  positively 
asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent,  and 
do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall 
within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  if  there  be  among  you  anybody  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, can  consider  himself  "  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,''  I 
would  like  to  reason  with  him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal 
with  that?  Perhaps  you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and 
you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it 
is  there.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  pulpit,  because  that 
is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  of  **  my  place." 
There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  Os  being  a  wrong,  although  you  say 
yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  Bat,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  people  of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  on  the  slavery  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
You  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is  getting  it  in  the  right  place, 
and  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  system  into  Missouri.  Tliey  fought  as  vali- 
antly as  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  which  you 
protend  you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  the 
test.    After  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over 
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here  joa  tbrew  up  yoar  hats  and  hurrahed  for  Democracy.  More  than 
that ;  take  all  the  argaments  made  in  favor  of  the  system  you  have  pro- 
posed, and  it  carefully  ezclndes  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully 
excluded  it.  Even  here  to-day  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me 
because  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
though Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  by  those  pretending 
to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime,  in  some 
peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that 
institution  will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the 
least  degree  of  wrong  about  it. 

Besides  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  these  seven 
joint  debates,  Mr.  Ldncoln  delivered  at  least  fifty  other 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  during 
the  canvass,  everywhere  expounding  his  views  and  de- 
claring his  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  and  man- 
line6&  The  chief  interest  of  the  contest,  however,  cen- 
tred in  their  joint  debates,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing encounter  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out the  country,  became  more  intense.  As  the  day 
for  final  decision  approached,  Illinois  fairly  blazed 
with  the  excitement.  While  Mr.  Douglas  fully  sus- 
tained his  previous  reputation,  and  justified  the  estimate 
his  friends  had  placed  upon  his  abilities,  he  labored  un- 
der the  comparative  disadvantage  of  being  much  better 
known  to  the  country  at  large  than  was  his  antagonist. 
During  his  long  public  career,  people  had  become  par- 
tially accustomed  to  his  manner  of  presenting  arguments 
and  enforcing  them.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  homeliness 
and  force  of  his  illustrations,  their  wonderful  pertinence, 
his  exhaustless  humor,  his  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources, engendered  by  his  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated,  never  once  rising,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  fast- 
ened upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  people  everynvhere,  friends 
and  opx)onents  alike.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  than 
once,  during  the  course  of  the  unparalleled  excitement 
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which  marked  this  canvass,  i  Mr.  Douglas  should  haye 
been  thrown  off  his  gnard  by  the  singular  self-possession 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  and  by  the  imperturbable  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  a  posi- 
tion once  assumed.  The  unassuming  confidence  which 
marked  Mr.  Lincoln' s  conduct  was  early  imparted  to  his 
supporters,  and  each  succeeding  encounter  added  lai^ely 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  until  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  triumph  might  be  secured  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was  com- 
menced. And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  party  lines 
been  more  strictly  drawn.  But  the  action  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las with  reference  to  'the  Lecompton  Constitution  when  it 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  to- 
wards him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans,  and  some  of 
high  consideration  and  influence  in  other  States,  to  favor 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed  this  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  This  feeling 
proved  to  be  of  much  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
canvass. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  on  November  2d,  the 
popular  vote  stood  as  follows : 

Republican 126,084 

Douglas  Democrat .   121,940 

Lecompton  Democrat * 5,091 

Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  the  people  been  permitted 
to  decide  the  question  directly,  would  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  he  had  a  plurality  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  votes  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but 
the  State  legislature  was  the  tribunal  that  was  to  jyass 
finally  upon  it ;  and  there,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
as  the  future  showed,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
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at  that  time,  the  Democrats  had  secured  an  advantage,  by 
means  of  an  nnfair  districting  of  the  State,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
gains  made  by  the  Republicans,  their  opponents  had,  in 
the  upper  branch  of  this  body,  fourteen  members  to  their 
eleven,  while  in  the  lower  House  these  two  parties  stood 
forty  Democrats  to  thirty-five  Republicans.  This  state 
of  aflTairs  secured  Mr.  Douglas  a  re-election,  although  the 
fact  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  on  the  popular  vote,  robbed 
his  triumph  of  much  of  its  lustre.  An  overruling  Prov- 
idence, the  workings  of  which  can  now  be  clearly  traced, 
but  which  were  then  inscrutable,  by  securing  this  result, 
ultimately  gave  the  nation  for  its  chief  magistrate  the 
man  best  fitted  to  carry  it  safely  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THE  PRESEDENOT. 
The  Oampaxon  07  1869  iir  Ohio. — ^Mb.  Linooln'b  Speeches  at  OoLuiiBua 

AMD  OlNGIHNATI. — Hlfl  ViSIT  TO  THE  £A8T. — Is  NkW  YoBK  OiTT. — ^ThE 

OBEAT  Speech  at  Coopeb  Institutb. — ^Mb.  Linoolh  Nomikatbd  eob 
THE  Fbebidenoy. — His  Eleotiov. 

Cheerfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  politi- 
cal warfare,  Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  the  close  of  this  canvass, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Bepublicans  at  onc^  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  old  antagonist,  and  more  than  sustained 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  had  left  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  replying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Mr.  Douglas  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  can- 
vass in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Republican  party,  as  I  Dndentand  its  principles  and  policj.  believe 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institntion  of  slavery  being  spread  oat 
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and  extended,  until  it  is  nltimately  made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  ;  so  belieying,  to  preyent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  oonsum- 
mation,  is  the  original  and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. 
I  say  *'  chief  purpose^*  of  the  Republican  organization ;  for  it  is  certainly 
true  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
they  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  party 
is  eminently  conserratiye.  It  proposes  nothing  saye  and  except  to  restore 
this  €k>yemment  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of  slayery, 
and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  fiirther  change  in  reference  to  it 
than  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the  Goyemment  tliemselyea  ex- 
pected and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  Just ' 
now  the  reyiyal  of  the  African  slaye-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a  Oongres- 
axonal  slaye-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  making 
slayery  lawful  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that 
we  are  too  strong  for  them ;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we 
win  be  grappling  with  them  hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  off. 
They  ars  not  now  the  chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
orgnnizatic>n ;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  pur- 
pose is  that  insidious  Douglas  Popular  Soyerelgnty.  This  is  the  miner 
and  ^.pper.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  reyiye  the  African  slaye-trade, 
no.*  to  pass  a  slaye-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  is 
preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
th^  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  command  for  them  to 
adyance  shall  be  giyen.  I  say  this  Douglas  Popular  Soyereignty — ^for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand  it,  between  that  article 
and  a  genuine  Popular  Soyereignty. 

I  belieye  there  is  a  genuine  popular  soyereignty.  I  think  a  definition 
of  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this: 
That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusiyely  concern  him.  Applied  to  Goyemment, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General  Goyemment  shall  do  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  Goyemment^  fihall  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusiyely  concern 
them.  I  understand  that  this  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  liye,  is  based  upon  this  principle ;  and  I  am  misunderstood  rt 
it  ifl  supposed  that  I  haye  any  war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty  ?  It  is,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slaye  of  another 
man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object. 
Applied  in  Goyemment,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new 
Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
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limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  howBver  one  or  the  other  maj  affect  the 
persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  6f  persons  ^hc 
are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  commnnities,  of  which  they  are  bnt  an  incipient  member,  or  the 
general  head  of  the  family  of  States,  as  parent  of  all — ^however  th^ir  action 
may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  inter- 
fere.   That  is  Douglases  Popular  Sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Popular  Sovereignty.  His  explana- 
tions explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable.  The  most 
lengthy,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered  of  his  long  series 
of  explanations,  is  his  great  essay  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

■  This  exordium  was  followed  by  a  speech  which  will 
rank  among  the  ablest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  an 
argument  in  which  great  sarcasm  and  humor  were  charac- 
teristically intermingled,  he  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
conclusion,  after  again  warning  his  hearers  against  the 
insidious  dangers  of  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
said: — 

Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  that 
the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence ;  that 
it  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all ;  and  when  ^^  all  men "  were  spoken  of, 
negroes  were  not  included  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put  upon 
paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  at  any  time 
to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  anybody  saying-  so  five  years  ago.  But  last  year  there  was  not  a 
Douglas  popular  sovereign  in  Illinois  who  did  not  say  it  Is  there  one  in 
Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have  not  been 
here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then 
I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that 
he  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  chnnge  wrought  in  you,  and 
a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  than  changing  the  negro,  in 
your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are 
taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and 
crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself  expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important  change  ? 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a  nation  like  ours,  this 
popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a 
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change  in  the  pnblio  mind  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.  There  is  no  man 
in  iliiB  crowd  who  can  contradict  it 

Now,  if  jon  are  opposed  to  slaverj  honestly,  as  mnch  as  anybodj,  I 
ask  yon  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  be 
plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  very  soon  yon  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  public  seh- 
timoit  has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  torn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popular  sovereignty. 
You  need  but  one  or  two  tarns  further  until  your  miads,  now  ripening 
under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade,  revived  with  all  its 
horrors,  a  slave-code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott 
decision  to  bring  davery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  free  North.  This, 
I  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  prophetically  spoken  by  Mr. 
Clay,  many,  many  years  ago — ^I  believe  more  than  thirty  years,  when  he 
told  an  audience  that  if  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence, 
and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they 
must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty ;  but  until 
they  did  these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they 
could  not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  these  popular 
sovereigns  are  at  this  work;  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us; 
teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute;  that  the  Declara- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the  crocodile  and 
the  reptile ;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
eents.  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicans,  or  Democrats, 
if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is 
BOW  going  on  among  you  a  steady  process  of  debauching  public  opinion 
<m  this  subject.    With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  him- 
self particalarly  to  the  Kentnckians  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  among  his  hearers,  and  after  advising  them  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  approaching  Charleston  Convention,  showed  them 
how  by  so  doing  they  would  the  most  surely  protect  their 
cherished  institution  of  slavery.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  expressed  this  shrewd  opinion,  which  may 
now  be  classed  as  a  prophecy : — 

It  is  but  my  opiuion ;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.    It  is  my  opinion 
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that  it  is  for  yon  to  take  him  [Mr.  Dongks]  or  be  defeated ;  and  that  if 
70a  do  take  him,  you  may  be  beaten.  Ton  will  tmrelj  be  beaten  if  jon 
do  not  take  him.  We,  the  Republicans  and  others  forming  the  opposition 
of  the  country,  intend  to  ^^  stand  by  oar  guns,"  to  be  patient  and  firm,  and 
in  the  long  ran  to  beat  yon,  whether  yon  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that 
before  we  fairly  beat  yon,  we  hare  to  beat  yon  both  together.  We  know 
that  yon  are  *^  all  of  a  feather,'*  and  that  we  have  to  beat  yon  altogether, 
and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don't  intend  to  be  very  impatient  about  it. 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm  about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but 
as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  we 
say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition, 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  MadUson  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institution ; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  degener- 
ated men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  according  to  the  examples  of 
those  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
us  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to 
marry  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance — ^the  white  ones,  I  mean,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in  that  way. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I  often  hear  it  inti- 
mated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice—''  That 
is  so."]  ''  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Kentuokian  ? 
[A  voice — "  He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  you  going  to  split  the 
Ohio  down  through^  and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows  f  Or  are  you  going  to 
build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that 
movable  property  of  yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger 
of  your  losing  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  leaving  us  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those 
specimens  of  your  movable  property  that  come  hither?  Yon  have  divided 
the  Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  upon 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
you,  how  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  will  be  ?  Will  you  make  war 
upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  as  gallant  and 
as  brave  men  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man 
for  man,  as  any  other  people  living;  that  you  have  shown  yourselves 
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cipablo  of  thiB  upon  varioot  oooasions ;  but,  man  for  man,  70a  are  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  00  many  of  yon  as  there  are  of  ns. 
Yon  will  never  make  mnch  of  a  hand  at  whipping  ns.  If  we  were  fewer 
ia  numbers  than  yon,  I  think  that  yon  oonld  whip  ns;  if  we  were  eqnal, 
it  would  likely  be  a  drawn  battle ;  but,  being  inferior  in  numbers,  yon  will 
make  nothing  by  attempting  to  master  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the  Ken- 
tuckians  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said  that  what- 
erer  course  yon  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you. 

The  rest  of  this  address  was  mainly  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  which  the  Republican  party 
should  pursue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  then  about  to 
open.  The  following  passage  from  this  part  of  the  speech 
is  among  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  noble 
utterances : 

In  order  to  beat  our  opponents,  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a 
national  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  acknowledges 
and  deals  with  that  institution  as  being  wrong.  Whoever  desires  the  pre- 
vdition  of  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution, 
yields  an  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  as 
being  right,  or  as  being  an  indifferent  thing.  Nothmg  will  make  you  suc- 
ceflsful  but  setting  up  a  policy  which  shaU  treat  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  General  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
world;  but  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with  preventing  and  redressing 
an  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself.  This  Government  is  ezpic^^ly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs 
the  general  welfare.  We  believe — ^nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing. 

To  repress  this  thing,  we  think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 
Our  friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our  argu- 
ment for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  aU  its  relations,  or  in 
some  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own 
eourse,  upon  our  own  judgment. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Oonstitution  forbids  it,  and  the  general 
welfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  because  the  Oonstitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand 
it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading 
of  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
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requires  us  to  extend  it.  We  must  preyeut  the  reviTol  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Oongrese  of  a  Territorial  slaye-code.  We  must 
present  each  of  these  things  being  done  by  either  Congresses  or  courts. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Con- 
gresses and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrour 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must  hold 
conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordinary  custom ; 
we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must  carry  elections.  In  all  these 
things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our  real  purpose,  and  in 
none  do  any  thing  that  stands  adverse  to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt 
a  platform  that  fails  to  recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man 
that  declares  himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing 
by  oar  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle 
than  a  desire  to  have  ^*  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in  the  end,  our 
apparent  success  is  really  an  ii\jury  to  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1859)  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cordial- 
ity by  the  people,  whose  battles  he  had  fought  with  such 
masterly  ability  and  skill.  In  February,  1860,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Young  Men' s  Republican  Club, 
he  came  to  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
topic  appropriate  to  the  crisis  which  it  was  evident  was  ap 
proaching.  Tuesday  evening,  February  27th,  was  the  hour, 
and  Cooper  Institute  was  the  place,  selected  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  future  President  before  the  New  York 
public ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  so  ably 
combated  the  "Little  Giant"  of  the  West,  as  weU  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  hear  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  rapidly  developing  in  im- 
portance, and  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  so 
deeply,  filled  the  large  hall  named  to  overflowing,  with 
an  audience  which  comprised  many  ladies.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  prominent 
politicians.  He  presented  Mr.  Lbicoln  to  the  audience 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
warmly  received,  and  delivered  an  address  which  at  times 
excited  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current 
political  literature  of  the  day,  and  now  stands  among  the 
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enduring  monuments  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory.     We  ap- 
pend it  in  foil : 

Kb.  Pbbbident  and  Fellow-Citizenb  of  Nxw  Yosk  : — ^The  facts  with 
which  I  shall  deal  this  eyening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
any  noyelty,  it  wUl  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  foots,  and  the  infer- 
ences and  obsenrations  foUowing  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  antomn,  at  Oolnmbns,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  ''New 
York  Times,**  Senator  Donglas  said: 

'*  Ourfath&n^  iohen  they  framed  the  Government  under  tehieh  we  livey 
understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  J*"* 

I  foU J  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  disoonrse.  I  so  adopt 
it  becanse  it  Inrnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discus- 
sion between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Demooracj  headed  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leayes  the  inquiry :  "  What  was  the  under- 
standing those  fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  f^ 

What  is  the  frame  of  Goyernment  under  which  we  liye  t 
'  The  answer  must  be :  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'*     That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787  (and  under  which  the 
present  goyernment  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelye  subsequently 
framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution  f  I  suppose  the 
*'  thirty-nine  **  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
cor  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Goyernment.  It  is  almost 
exactiy  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
ly represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 

Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  *' thirty-nine,-*  for  the  present,  as  being  our  "fathers  who 
framed  the  Gpyernment  under  which  we  liye." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under- 
stood "just  as  well,  and  eyen  better  than  we  do  now  ?** 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  diyision  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slayery  in  our  IMeral  Territories  t 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmatiye,  and  Republicans  the 
negatiye.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
question — ^is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "  bet- 
ter than  we." 

Let  ufl  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — ^how 
they  expressed  that  better  understanding? 

In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution — ^the  United  States  then 
owning  the  Norihwestem  Territory,  and  no  other — ^the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
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federation  had  before  them  the  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  fonr  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine,"  who  afterward  framed  the  Oonsti- 
tntion,  were  in  that  Oongress  and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the  pro- 
hibition, thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of 
the  four— James  M'Henry — ^voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that, 
for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  Convention  was  in 
session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Korthwestera  Territory  still  was  the  only 
territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  again  came  before  the  Oongress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  two  more  of  the  ^^  thirty-nine  "  who  afterward  signed  the  Con- 
stitution were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few ;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion— ihxiB  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Ordinance  of  *87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  seems  not 
to  have  been  directly  before  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "  thirty-nine,*'  or  any 
of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
precise  question. 

In  17B9,  by  the  first  Congress  which  tot  under  the  Constitution,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  ^^  thirty-nine,"  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  brandies  with- 
out yeas  and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  tibdrty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman,  Wm. 
8.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  WUliam 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madi- 
son. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  fidelity 
to  correct  principles,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  would 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again :  George  Washington,  another  of  the  **  thirty-nine,"  was  then 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and,  aa  snoli,  approved  and  signed  the  bill ; 
thns  completing  its  yaliditj  as  a  law,  and  thns  showing  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in 
the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Goyernment  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  Federal  territory. 

Ko  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Oonstitation,  North 
Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govemment  the  country  now  constituting 
the  State  of  Tennessee;  and,  a  few  years  later,  Georgia  ceded  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of 
cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides 
this,  slavery  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lately  prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
control  of  it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1708,  Congress  organ* 
ized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization,  l^ey  prohib- 
ited the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  irithout  the 
United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  Id  that  Con- 
gress were  three  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine*'  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  John  Langdon,  G^rge  Bead^  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
They  all,  probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
oppodtion  to  it  upon  record,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1803,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own  States ; 
but  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804, 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now  con- 
stitutes  the  State  of  LouiMana.  New  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was 
an  old  and  comparatively  large  city.  There  were  other  considerable 
towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  pro- 
hibit slavery ;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — ^take  control  of  it — ^in  a 
more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi. 
Hie  substance  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

IHr$L  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  territory  from  foreign 
parts. 

Seeand.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

HUrd,  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  except  by  the  owner, 
and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  the  Congress 
which  passed  it^  there  were  two  of  the  *^  thirty-nine.''    They  were  Abra- 
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ham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  MimBsippi, 
it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  wonld  not  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  withont  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding^ 
it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  anthority, 
or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20,  came  and  passed  the  Missonri  question.  Many  votes  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Oongress,  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  ^^  thirty-nine" — ^Ruftis  Kin^ 
and  Charles  Pinckney — ^were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King 
steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition,  and  against 
all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding, 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Consti- 
tution, was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ; 
while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  vote,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there 
was  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  **  thirty-nine,"  or 
of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  17S4,  two 
in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819- 
20-^there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John 
Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  WiUiam  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George  Read, 
each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  three  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  "  thirty-nine  "  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty- 
three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  ^*  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their 
official  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  ques- 
tion, which  the  text  affirms  they  "  understood  Just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter, than  we  do  now;"  and  twenty -one  of  them — a  clear  m^ority  of  the 
whole  ^*  thirty-nine  " — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  gross 
political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories^ 
Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so 
actions,  unr^.er  such  responsibility,  speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congressional  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  dividon  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  in  the  way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
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of  ezpedienof  .  No  one  who  has  Bworn  to  support  the  Oonstitntion,  can 
oonscientiouslj  vote  for  what  he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
meaaure,  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  but  one  may  and  ought  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems  constitutional,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It  therefore  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition,  as  having  done  so  because,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
have  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of 
Federal  control  on  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon  that  question  would  not 
have  appeared  different  from  that  of  their  twenty-l^iree  compeers,  had  it 
been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Oonstitution ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine  "  even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we 
should  look  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  sla- 
very in  Federal  territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen 
were  several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gk>uvemeur  Morris — while  there  was 
not  one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  minority  of  the  whole— 
OMtainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories ;  whilst  all  the  rest  prob- 
ably had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution ;  and  the 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  ^^  better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  understanding  of.  the  question  « 
manifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by  the 
original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  *Hhe  Government  under  which  we 
Uve  "  oonasts  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed 
and  adopted  .since.  Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  Federal  territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions 
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whioh  thej  suppose  it  thus  violates ;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  all  fix 
upon  provisions  in  these  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  in- 
strument The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves 
upon  the  fifth  amendment,  whioh  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  "  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law  ;'*  'while 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the 
tenth  amendment,  providing  that  ^Hhe  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,"  '^  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  80  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress  which 
passed  the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but 
they  were  the  identical  same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  session, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in 
progress  toward  maturity,  these  Constitutional  amendments,  and  this  act 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned.  The  Con- 
stitutional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  '87 ;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional  amendments  were 
also  pending. 
x^    /  The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  nxteen  of  the 

framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  ^*  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Government  to 
control  s]avery  in  the  Federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the 
two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other? 
And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when  coupled 
with  the  other  affirmation  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really 
were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they 
are  inconsistent  ? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  **  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
^  which  we  live."  And,  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one 
of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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last  half  of  the  present  century),  deckre  that,  in  bia  understanding,  any 
propisr  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Oonsti- 
totion,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  cqntrol  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give  not  only  *^  our 
others  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  but  with  t}iem 
all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  bo  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
fiithera  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience—to reject  all  progress — all  improvement.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case, 
we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  dear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  under- 
stood the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right 
to  Bay  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence  and  fiur 
argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who 
have  less  access  to  history,  and  leas  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief 
that  '^  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  Hve,'' 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for 
truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely 
believes  '*  our  Others,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
naed  and  applied  principles,  in  other  oases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them 
to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
aa  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves ; 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they 
"  understood  the  qu^tion  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

But  enough  I  LeiaU  who  bdieos  that  ^^  our  fathen^  who  framed  the 
Chumment  under  which  we  Uce^  understood  this  question  just  as  welly  and 
eten  better  than  we  do  now^^^  speak  as  they  spoJse^  and  act  as  they  acted 
ftpon  it.  This  is  all  Bepublieans  ash — all  Republicans  desire — in  relation 
to  sHofsery,  As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  markedj  as  an 
enUnot  to  be  extended^  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  beea/use  of  and 
90  far  aSf  its  actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 
a  necessity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  thosefathers  gaoe  it  be  not  grudgingly^ 
hutfuUy  and  fairly  maintained.  For  this  Bepublicans  contend,  and  with 
this,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 
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And  now,  if  they  would  listen — m  I  suppose  they  will  not — ^I  Tronld 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Sonthem  people. 

I  wonld  say  to  them : — ^Yon  consider  yonrselves  a  reasonable  and  a  just 
people ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  Jnstioe 
yon  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.    Still,  when  yon  speak  of  ns 
Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as 
no  better  than  outlaws.    You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers, 
but  notliing  like  it  to  '*  Black  Republicans.^'    In  all  your  contentions  with 
one  another,  each  of  yon  deems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "  Black 
Republicanism "  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.    Indeed,  such  con- 
demnation of  us  se^ms  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite— license,  so  to 
speak — among  you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  idl.    Now, 
can  you,  or  not,  be  preyailed  npon  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether  this 
is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves  ?    Bring  forward  your  charge  and 
specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  ns  deny  or 
justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.    We  deny  it.    That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.    You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is  it? 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in 
your  section.    The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue? 
If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to 
get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectionaL    Yon 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it? 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional, 
for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.    You  will  then  begin 
to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.    The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.    And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some 
wrong  principle  or  practice.    If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle 
or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  bnt  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to 
have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.    If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  ben»> 
fit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounce^  as  such.    Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.    Do  you  accept  the  challenge?   Nol    Then  you 
really  believe  that  the  principle  which  ^^  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is  in  fact  so 
dearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Fareweli  Address.    Lees  than  eight 
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years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  pro* 
hibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  embodied 
the  polioy  of  the  Gk>Temmeiit  npon  that  subject  np  to,  and  at,  the  yery 
moment  he  penned  that  warning ;  and  aboat  one  year  after  he  penned  it, 
he  wrote  La  Fayette  that  he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measare, 
ezpresfiiiig  in  the  same  oonnection  his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time 
have  a  ccMifederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  ns,  or 
In  oar  hands  against  yon  ?  Oonld  Washington  hunself  speak,  would  he 
cast  the  blame  of  that  secticmalism  npon  ns,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or 
upon  yon,  who  repudiate  it?  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right 
^plication  of  it. 

Bnt  yon  say  yon  are  conservative — eminently  conservative — while  we 
aie  revolutionary,  destmotive,  or  something  of  the  sort  What  is  ofm- 
servatism?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and 
imtried?  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
In  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  ^^  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live;"  while  you  with  one  accord  r^ect,  and 
acoat,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  innst  upon  substituting  something 
new.  Tme,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.  You  are  divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  bat  yon  are 
nnanimoos  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviying  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  Con- 
greogfonal  Slave*Oode  for  the  Territories;  some  for  Ck>ngres8  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintain- 
ing Slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some  for  the  ^^gnr- 
reat  par-rinciple"  that  *^if  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
should  object,"  &ntasticaUy  called  "  Popular  Sovereignty  ;*'  bat  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  practice  of  ^^  our  £eithers  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment onder  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  within  which  our  Government 
originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
selTes,  and  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  dear  and  stable  fonndations. 

Agnn :  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  qnestion  more  prominent  than 
it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  bnt  you,  who  discarded  the 
old  polioy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist  your  innovation; 
and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policy-    What  has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.    If 
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70T1  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy 
of  the  old  times. 

Ton  charge  that  we  stir  up  iBsttrreotions  among  yonr  slaves.  We  deny 
it ;  and  what  is  yonr  proof?  Harper's  Ferry  I  John  Brown !  I  John 
Brown  was  no  Republican ;  and  70a  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Be- 
pnblican  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  onr  party  is 
guilty  in  that  matter,  yon  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  yon  do  know 
it,  yon  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  fact. 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially 
for  persisting  in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the 
proof.  Tou  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  be  true  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encouraged 
the  Harper's  Ferry  affair;  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
we  hold  to  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  by  **  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were 
in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  yoa 
could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and 
your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew 
that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not 
much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  continued  protest  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  common 
with  *^  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  GK>vernment  under  which  we  live*" 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us 
declare  even  this.  For  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fiact^ 
generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the 
other  with  sympathy  with  Black'  RepubUcanism ;  and  then,  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection, 
blood,  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  Southamp 
ton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least,  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry?  You  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  tliat  Southampton  was  "  got  up 
by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurrec- 
tion is  possible.  Tlie  indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
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freemen,  black  or  white,  snpplj  it  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where in  parcels ;  bnt  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indis- 
pensable connecting-trains. 

Mnch  is  sidd  by  Sonthem  people  abont  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  tme.  A  plot  for  an 
uprising  conid  scarcely  be  devised  and  commnnicated  to  twenty  individ- 
uals before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mis- 
tress, wonld  divnlge  it.  This  is  the  rale;  and  the  slave  revolution  in 
Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  bnt  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connect- 
ed with  slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were 
admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the 
calamity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts,  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
win  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery ;  but  no  general 
insorrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event  will  be  alike 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  "  It  is  still  in 
our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peace- 
ably, and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  insensibly ; 
and  their  places  be,  pari  passtL,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up.*^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
pation is  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of  Virginia ;  and,  as  to 
the  power  of  emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining 
the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insur- 
rection shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from 
alavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It 
was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves, 
with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That 
affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in 
history  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  eagerness  to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  New  England  iiythe  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness 
of  the  two  things. 
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And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by  the  use  of  John 
Brown,  Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion? Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  natarc 
caimot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in 
this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot 
destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — ^that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the 
political  organization  which  rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter 
and  disperse  an  army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of 
your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot- 
box,  into  some  other  channel  ?  What  would  that  other  channel  probably 
be  ?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your 
Constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not 
fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  de- 
prive you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and  well-under- 
stood allusion  to  an  assumed  Constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But  no 
such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is 
literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
as  you  please  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule 
or  ruin,  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Su- 
preme. Court  has  decided  the  disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  Court  have  substantially  said,  it  is  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it 
was  made  in  a  divided  Court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it;  that  it 
is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another  about 
its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  ^*  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.'' 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  *^  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  "  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is  implied 
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ly  affirmed  in  the  Gonstifeiition ;  but  they  pledge  their  veracity  that  it  is 
**^duHnetly  and  expressly^*  affirmed  there — **  distinctly/'  that  is,  not 
mingled  with  any  thing  else — *^  expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
show  that  neither  the  word  ^^ slave"  nor  '^slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Oonatitution,  nor  the  word  "  property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  lan- 
guage alluding  to  the  things  slave  or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  in  that 
instrument  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  ^'  person ;" — and  wher- 
ever his  master^s  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "  service  or  labor  which  may  be  due," — ^as  a  debt  payable  in  service 
or  labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous  history, 
that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of 
them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Oonstitution  the 
idea  that  there  could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this,  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  no- 
tice, is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 
statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it? 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  **  our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
Government  under  which  we  live" — ^the  men  who  made  the  Oonstitution 
— deoided  this  same  Oonstitutional  question  in  our  favor,  long  ago — 
decided  it  without  division  among  themselves,  when  making  the  decisiou ; 
without  divinou  among  themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
made,  and,  so  &r  as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mis- 
taken statement  of  fieicts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to 
break  up  this  Government,  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall 
be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political  action  ? 
But  yon  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president  I  In  that 
supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say, 
the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us  1  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
*^  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer  I" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — ^my  money — was  my 
own ;  and  I  had  a  dear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own 
than  my  vote  is  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote, 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  i$  exceedingly  deeirahle  that  all 
parte  of  this  great  Confederaey  shall  he  at  peace,  and  in  harrfiony  <me 
with  another.  Let  ue  Repvhlicans  do  our  part  to  hate  it  so.  Eoen  though 
much  proeohed^  let  ns  do  nothing  through  pamon  and  ill  temper.  Even 
(hot/gh  the  southern  people  will  not  bo  much  as  listen  to  vs,  let  us  calmly 
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eomider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our 
duty,  we  possibly  can.  Jadging  by  all  thej  bslj  and  do,  and  bj  the  sab- 
ject  and  nature  of  their  controyersy  vith  ns,  let  na  determine,  if  we  can, 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  If  the  Territories  be  nncondidonally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  will  not  In  all  their  present  oomplatnts 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Inyasions  and  insor- 
rections  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if^  in  the  future,  we  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections?  We  know  it  will  not. 
We  so  know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  in- 
vasions and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt 
us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy  them?  Simply  this:  We  must 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  or- 
ganization, but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we 
have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has  bad 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb 
them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  oon- 
vince  them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  iorong,  and  Join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly— done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  plaoe 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private. 
We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
We  must  pull  down  our  Free  State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere 
must  be  disinfected  f]*om  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they 
will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  ftom  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  **  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  ua, 
and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone- 
have  never  disturbed  them— so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  ve 
cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet,  in  terms,  demanded  the  oveiv 
throw  of  our  Free  State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Constitutions  declare 
the  wrong  of  slavery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
sayings  against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been 
silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  Constitutions  wiU  be  demanded,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.    Demanding  what  they 
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do,  and  for  the  reason  thej  do,  thej  can  vDlantarily  stop  nowhere  short 
of  thia  coDsiimmation.  Holding,  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is  morally 
ri^ht,  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  fall  national 
recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  gronnd  save  our  convictioa 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitntions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
a  wept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its 
miiversality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — 
its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
sla;very  right ;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise 
&ot  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we 
caat  oor  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibiUtieB,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  aa  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
is,  beeauae  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  pres- 
ence in  the  nation ;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it 
to  spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these 
Free  States  ?  If  our  seuse  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our 
duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  so- 
phistioal  contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  bela- 
bored— eontrivanoee  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither 
a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "don't  care"  on  a 
qnestion  about  which  all  tme  men  do  care— such  as  Union  appeals  be- 
seeching true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine 
role,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance — such 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington 
said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Kttther  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
no,  nor  'frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Qoverament 
nor  oi  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Lbt  us  have  faith  that  Bight  makes 
Might,  akd  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  daxe  to  do  oub  duty  as 
WE  inn>EBSTAjn>  it. 

The  pre-eminent  ability  displayed  in  this  address,  com- 
pelled the  people  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  West,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and 
this  estimate  was  confirmed  by  the  speeches  which  he 
subsequently  delivered  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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New  Hampslure.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  joint  effect  of  these  efforts— more  particularly  Ms 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute — and  of  his  debates  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  was  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
campaign  of  1860. 

Some  incidents  of  this  visit  to  New  York,  illustrate  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  character  of  our  late 
President  so  forcibly,  that  they  are  well  deserving  being 
placed  on  record.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Association,  who  was  thrown  much 
in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  company  during  his  brief  stay,  writes : 

During  the  day,  before  the  deliyerjr  of  the  address,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  at  the  Astor  House,  where  he  was  staying,  and  suggested  that 
the  orator  should  be  taken  up  Broadway  and  shown  the  city,  of  which  he 
knew  but  little,  stating,  I  think,  that  he  had  been  here  but  once  before.  We 
accompanied  him  to  several  large  establishments,  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  much  amused. 

At  one  place  he  met  an  Illinois  acquaintance  of  former  years,  to  whom 
he  said,  in  his  dry,  good-natured  way :  ^^  Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
since  you  left  Illinois  ?"  To  which  B.  replied,  "  I  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  it  all ;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln  ff"  "  Oh, 
very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  I  have  the  cottage  at  Springfield  and  about 
|8,000  in  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Reward,  as  some 
say  they  will,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  any  man  ought  to  want." 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Bleecker  street,  where  he  sat  for  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in  If  ew 
York.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  George  Bancroft, 
and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  who  welcomed  him  to 
New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  most  striking 
— the  one  courtly  and  precise  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air 
of  a  trans- Atlantic  statesman ;  the  other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every 
utterance  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners  and  cus- 
toms. '^  I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
*^  where  I  have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  already  knows 
much  more  than  his  father." 

A  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  tells 
this  touching  incident,  which  doubtless  transpired  during 
the  same  visit : 
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Oar  Bnnday  School  in  the  Five  Points  was  assembled,  one  Sabbath 
morning,  when  I  noticed  a  tall,  remarkable  looking  man  enter  the  room 
and  take  a  seat  among  ns.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exer- 
cises, and  his  coantenance  expressed  such  gennine  interest  that  I  ap- 
proached, him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say  something  to 
the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure ;  and, 
coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  once  fascinated  every 
little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His  language  was  stri- 
kingly beautiful,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  little 
faces  around  him  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered  sentences 
of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words 
of  promise.  Onoe  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  ''Qo  on!"  *'0h,  do  go  onl"  would  compel  him  to 
resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger, 
and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features,  now  touched  into 
softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  when  he  was  quietly  leaving  the 
room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He  courteously  replied,  "  It  is  Abraham 
Lincoln,  from  Illinois.*^ 

The  foUowing  letter,  written  during  this  same  period, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  given  by  the 
Republicans  of  Boston,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  quaint  humor  of  its  illustration : 

SPBoronsLD,  iLLnron,  April  A,  1800. 

Gkntlkmxh  : — ^Your  kind  note  inviting  roe  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston 
on  the  13th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
duly  received.    My  engagements  are  such  that  I  cannot  attend 

The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be  absolutely 
nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  man^s  right  of  property.  Repub- 
licans, on  the  contrary,  are  both  for  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but,  in  case 
of  conflict,  the  man  h^ore  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which  fight,  after 
a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fought  himself 
out  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading  par- 
ties of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

Bnt,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation This  is  a  world  of 

compensations;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave,  must  consent  to  Juice  no 
slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselves; 
find,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
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All  honor  to  JefferBon ;  to  a  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness, 
forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there,  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and 

oppression. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LorooLN. 

Messrs.  H.  L.  Pieboe,  and  others,  etc. 

But  we  turn  from  this  episode  to  resume  the  formal 
record  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  political  career. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  met  on  the 
16th  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building  which 
the  people  of  that  city  had  put  up  foj  the  purpose,  called 
the  Wigwam.  There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
delegates.  The  city  was  filled  with  earnest  men,  who 
had  come  there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  favorite  can- 
didates, and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels 
swarmed  and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of 
which  darted  or  pushed  or  wormed  their-way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  politics.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as  candi- 
dates, but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  contest 
lay  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Judge  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Convention;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  by  the 
choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi- 
dent, with  twenty-seven  vice-presidents  and  twenty-five 
secretaries.  On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  platform,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination  at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result 
of  the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  different,  as 
at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  chances 
were  the  best.  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  excitement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience  on 
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the  moming  of  Friday  was  intense.  The  Illinoisans  had 
turned  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln ;  and 
though  the  other  States,  near  and  far,  had  sent  many  men 
who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  audience.  The  first  ballot  gave  Mr.  Seward  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rest  being  scattered. 
On  the  second  ballot  the  first  indication  of  the  result  was 
felt,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  which 
had  been  divided  on  the  previous  ballot,  announced, 
when  the  name  of  that  State  was  called,  that  ''  Vermont 
casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Abraham  Lincoln.''  On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Seward 
haid  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  third  bal- 
lot Mr.  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  be- 
ing within  one  and  a  half  of  a  majority.  The  vote  was  not 
announced,  but  so  many  everywhere  had  kept  the  count 
that  it  was  known  throughout  the  Convention  at  once. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the 
vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  the  Convention  at  once  burst  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  cheers  of  the  audience 
within  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet  larger  crowd 
without,  to  whom  the  result  was  announced.  Cannon 
roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  waved,  and  the 
excited  Republicans  of  Chicago  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  whUe  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  all  over 
the  country  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  nomination,  to  be 
greeted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations.  It  was 
long  before  the  Convention  could  calm  itself  enough  to 
proceed  to  business.  When  it  did,  other  States  changed 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  successful  nominee,  until  it 
was  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  third  ballot,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  had  received  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  votes,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.    The  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Evarts,  of  New  York,  made  unanimons,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  completed 
their  work  by  nominating  Hannibal  TTa.Tn1in  for  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  time.  He  had 
been  in  the  telegraph-office  during  the  casting  of  the  first 
and  second  ballots,  but  then  left,  and  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  was  sitting  convers- 
ing with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was  being  takeii. 
In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"Mr.  Lincoln:  You  are  nominated  on  the  third  ballot," 
and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the  shouts  of  those  around 
him ;  then  rising  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
quietly,  "There's  a  little  woman  down  at  our  house 
would  like  to  hear  this — I'll  go  down  and  tell  her.'* 

Next  day  there  arrived  at  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Convention  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination.  They  waited  upon  him  at 
his  residence,  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said : 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present — 
a  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Republican  Convention  recently  asaembled 
at  Ohioago— to  discharge  a  most  pleasant  dntj.  We  have  come,  sir, 
under  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Committee,  to  notify  jou  that  yoa 
have  been  selected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of 
that  selection,  and  that  Committee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to  yourself, 
but  appropriate  to  the  important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that 
they  should  come  in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall 
either  be  considered  personally  plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which  shall  have 
any  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  which  are  oon* 
nected  with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  letter  which 
has  been  prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  your  nomination,  and  with 
it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention  adopted. 
Sir,  at  your  convenience  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such  a  re- 
sponse as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  give  us. 
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Mr.  Lmcoln  listened  to  this  address  with  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  that  ahnost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  panse,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 
replied : — 

Mb.  Chaismak  jlkd  Gbntlshbh  of  the  Gommittes  : — ^I  tender  to  yon, 
and  through  jou  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the  people 
represented  in  it,  my  profonndest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
which  Toa  now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a 
responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the 
far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Convention — ^I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more 
fully  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr. 
Chidrman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
yon,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  eying  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jealousy ;  this  had 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,  "  What  is  your  height  f 

"  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"  Six  feet  four." 

"  Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illi- 
nois. My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to^  and  I've  found  him 
at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
little  giants." 

Mr.  lincoln'  s  formal  reply  to  the  ofElcial  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows : —  * 

BPKUiGrixLD,  iLLoroiSf  May  38,  IMOl 

Sib  : — ^I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  Convention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  your- 
self and  others  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it, 
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or  disregard  it  in  any  part.  Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
and  people  of  the  nation,  to  the  inviolahilitj*  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the 
perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
operate for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Oon- 

Tention.    Your  obliged  Mend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Abraham  Likooln. 
Hon.  Geobob  Ashmuk, 

President  of  the  Republican  drntentian. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  proved  xmiversally  acceptable 
to  the  Republican  party.  Its  members  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent  love  for  freedom,  of 
strict  integrity  and  truth,  and  they  went  into  the  political 
contest  with  a  ^  and  eUusiaJ  which  was  the  Wan- 
tee  of  victory ;  while  the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
divided  counsels  and  wavering  purposes  of  their  oppo- 
nents were  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat. 

His  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slaveholders'  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
assured,  and  the  pretext  afforded  them  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  country 
which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  maturing.  That 
they  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat  of  rebellion  into  exe- 
cution, was  not  believed  at  the  North.  If  it  had  been, 
while  it  might  have  frightened  away  some  votes  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  would  have  brought  him  substantial  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  though  following  the 
Democratic  banner,  had  not  learned  to  disregard  the  good 
old  doctrine  that  the  majority  must  rule,  and  who  would 
have  rushed  to  its  rescue,  if  they  had  believed  that  it  was 
really  threatened.  The  vote  which  he  received  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1860,  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  resolved  that  freedom  should  henceforth  be 
national,  and  that  slavery  should  remain  as  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  it  should  remain. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  THE  BLBOnON,  NOV.  6,  1860,  TO  THE  INAXJGURATION, 

MAROH  4,  1861. 

The  Pkssidentiai.  Election. — Ssosssi^n  of  South  Cabolina. — ^Forma- 
tion OF  THB  BbBKL  GoifTFEDSBAOT. — ^ThS  ObJEOTS  OF  SeOESSION. — SE- 
CESSION Movements  in  Washington. — ^Debates  in  Conobess. — The 
Obittenden  Resolutions. — Conoiliatoby  Action  of  Oonobess. — The 
Peace  Confebenoe. — Action  of  Oongbess. — The  Secession  Move- 
ment Unchecked. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features.  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal 
broken  np,  and  fonr  presidential  candidates  were  in 
the  field  ;  but  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  coursa  of 
party  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
vious political  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  formed.  He  was  a  native 
of  a  slaveholding  State ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  with  distrust  and  apprehension  the  advance  of 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  power,  towards  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  of  the  nation,  and  had  cordially 
co-oi)erated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
tendency  should  be  checked.  He  had,  therefore,  op- 
posed very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there- 
from. 
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The  Chicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr,  Lin- 
coln, adopted  a  platform  of  which  this  was  the  cardinal 
feature  ;  but  it  also  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputa- 
tion of  its  political  opponents,  and  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  that  the  party  proposed  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  whose  laws  gave  it  support 
and  protection.  It  expressly  disavowed  aU  authority 
and  all  wish  for  such  interference,  and  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  protect  the  Southern  States  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention, originally  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disi)osed 
to  make  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  but  this  purpose  was  thwarted  by  leading  pol- 
iticians of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  all  probability  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  represented  the  pro-slavery  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  power,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories 
against  any  legislation  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  themselves,  which  should  seek  to  impair 
in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Douglas  sup- 
ported the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the  same 
right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  on  the  other,  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by 
the  action  mainly  of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  existing  political  parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  probable  results  of  a  presidential  election  which 
promised  to  be  substantially  sectional  in  its  character. 
They  put  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions  upon  the  leadiiig 
points  in  controversy ;  and  went  into  the  canvass  with 
' '  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws"  as  their  platform, — one  apon  which  they  could 
easily  have  rallied  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  hut  for  the  fact,  which  they  seemed  to  overlook, 
that  the  widest  possible  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

AQ  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  election. 
The  Southern  States  were  quite  as  active  and  quite  as 
zealous  as  the  Northern  in  carrying  on  the  canvass. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  the  newspaper  press.  South 
as  well  as  North,  discussed  the  issues  involved  with 
energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cated the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the  triumph  of 
one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all  others. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  Southern 
States  had  gone  into  the  canvass  with  the  distinct  and 
well-formed  purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  only  in 
the  event  of  its  giving  them  the  victory.  The  election 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  aU  the  Free  States  except 
New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  four  votes 
and  Mr.  Douglas  three.  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bell,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electors  from 
New  Jersey  also.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  received 
1,857,610 ;  Douglas,  1,365,976  ;  Breckinridge,  847,953 ; 
and  BeU,  590,631.  In  the  Electoral  College,  Lincoln 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  73,  and 
Bell  39. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
various  movemente  in  the  Southern  States  indicated  their 
purpose  of  resistance ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  purpose  had  been  long  cherished,  and  that  members 
of  the  Government  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  officially  given  it  their  sanction  and  aid.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  General  Scott  sent  to  the  President  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  letter  expressing 
apprehensions  lest  the  Southern  people  should  seize  some 
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of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  advising 
that  they  should  be  immediately  garrisoned  by  way  of 
precaution.  The  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  state- 
ments subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  eulogists  in 
Virginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade" 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  An  official  report 
from  the  Ordnance  Department,  dated  January  16,  1861, 
also  shows  that  during  the  year  1860,  and  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  one  hundred  and, fifteen  thou- 
sand muskets  had  been  removed  from  Northern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a  single  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1859. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Attorney  General,  Hon. 
John  S.  Black,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  President, 
gave  him  the  official  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  carry  on  war  against  any  State,  either  to  prevent  a 
threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme :  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis  and  guide  of  his 
executive  action. 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  movement 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860, 
and,  after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
passed  an  act  the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  10th, 
P.  W.  Pickens  was  elected  Governor,  and,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral, declared  the  determination  of  the  State  to  secede,  on 
the  ground  that,  ''in  the  recent  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  North  had  carried  the  election  upon 
principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  rely  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  compact  This,''  he  added,  "is  the  great 
overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  who  pro- 
pose to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside  over 
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the  common  interests  or  destinies  of  all  States  alike,  but 
upon  issnes  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromising 
war  to  he  waged  upon  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the 
peace  of  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union."  The  Conven- 
tion met  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  adjourned  the  next 
day  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox at  Columbia.  On  the  20th  an  ordinance  was  passed 
unanimously  repealing  the  ordinance  adopted  May  23, 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratified,  and  "  dissolving  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  on  the  24th  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  "separate,  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State." 

This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  any  State. 
The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  resentment  for 
any  sharp  and  remediless  wrong,  nor  in  apprehension  that 
any  such  wrong  would  be  inflicted ;  but  in  pursuance  of 
a  settled  and  long-cherished  purpose.  In  that  debate  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  the  movement  was  "no  spasmodic  efibrt 
— ^it  had  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series  of 
years."  Mr.  Inglis  indorsed  this  remark,  and  added, 
"Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for 
the  last  twenty  years."  Mr.  L.  M.  Keitt  said,  "I  have 
been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  polit- 
ical life."  And  Mr.  Bhett,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  public  service,  declared  that  "the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  was  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
or  by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years. 
The  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on 
the  back  of  the  camel.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The 
back  was  nearly  broken  before."  So  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action 
was  decided  by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunion  for 
thirty  years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  people  had 
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sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govemment,  but 
from  motives  of  personal  and  sectional  ambition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  which  should  be 
permanently  and  completely  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  been  made,  imper- 
fect comparatively  as  they  are,  prove  clearly  that  the 
whole  secession  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
conspirators,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  the  national 
capital,  and  were  themselves  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A  secret  meeting  of 
these  men  was  held  at  Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1861,  at  which  the  Senators  from  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  were  present.  They  decided,  by  resolutions,  that 
each  of  the  Southern  States  should  secede  from  the  Union 
as  soon  as  possible ;  that  a  convention  of  seceding  States 
should  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not  later  than 
the  15th  of  February ;  and  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to  remain  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  at  Washington  hostile  to  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  these  decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  them,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
January  9th ;  Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th ;  Louis- 
iana, January  26th,  and  Texas,  February  5th.  All  these 
acts,  as  well  as  all  which  followed,  were  simply  the  execu- 
tion of  the  behests  of  this  secret  conclave  of  conspirators 
who  had  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the  conventions 
of  the  seceding  States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  question  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  although  in 
some  of  them  the  legislatures  had  expressly  forbidden 
them  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making 
its  validity  depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  popular  vote. 
The  Convention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  to  continue 
in  operation  for  one  year.    Under  this  constitution  Jeffer 
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son  Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
and  Alex.  H,  Stephens,  of  Geoi'gia,  Vice-President.  Both 
were  inaugorated  on  the  18th.  In  an  address  delivered  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  ^'the 
time  for  compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
determined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make  all  who 
oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  He  felt  sure  of  the 
result ;  it  might  be  they  would  **  have  to  encoxmter  incon- 
veniences at  the  beginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the 
final  issue.  The  first  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been 
folly  realized ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  end  will 
be  as  peaceful  and  satisfactory  as  he  predicted. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  made  known.  The  government 
decided  to  maintain  the  staivs  quo  until  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  that,  with  his  de- 
clared belief  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  coerce  a 
State,  they  need  apprehend  from  his  administration  no 
active  hostility  to  their  designs.  They  had  some  hope 
that,  by  the  4th  of  March,  their  new  Confederacy  would 
be  so  far  advanced  that  the  new  Administration  might 
waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rashly  forfeit  the  favor 
and  support  of  "  that  very  large  portion  of  the  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  side. ' '  Nevertheless,  they 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  preparations  for  war. 
Contracts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  South  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder,  shell,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Becruiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
of  the  States.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  a  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  military  force 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. Thus  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing  a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution, 
resting  upon  new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  results. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  "  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secxire  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  have  the 
clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echoing  and  reaffirm- 
ing that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  fact,  that 
these  high  and  noble  objects — ^the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — ^have  been  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  ''  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  insti- 
tutions," said  Mr.  Stephens  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was  known,  "  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous, 
but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear,  if 
we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  or 
more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — instead  of  becom- 
ing gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  each  other's  throats."  Mr.  Stephens 
on  that  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  to  speak  of  the  proposed  secession  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  language  which  will  forever  stand 
as  a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States. 
^  ^  The  first  question  that  presents  itself^ ' '  said  Mr.  Stephens, 
^^  is,  shall  the  people. of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  f  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you 
candidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought.  In  my  judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  gov- 
emment,  to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has  been 
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constitntionally  elected,  puts  ns  in  the  wrong.  *  *  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but  the  election  has  been 
constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  this 
account)  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 
us." 

After  the  new  confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  forth  the  new  principles  upon  which  it 
was  to  rest,  and  which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  impartial  posterity.  That 
exposition  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  here.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  and  explicit  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  new  government  which  has  ever  been 
made.    Mr.  Stephens  said : — 
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The  new  constitution  has  pnt  at  rest  forever  all  agitating  qnestions 
relating  to  onr  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery,  as  it  exists  among 
us — ^the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  the  '  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Union  would  split.'  He  was  right  What  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  tally  comprehended  the  great 
trath  npon  which  tiiat  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  he  doubted.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they 
knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institntion  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not 
incorporated  in  the  Oonstitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tntion  while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used 
against  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This 
was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  government 
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built  upon  it  was  wrohg — when  the  ^  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it 
fell.' 

^*  Onr  new  government  is  founded  upon  ezactlj  the  opposite  ideas ;  its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new  govern- 
ment, is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  even  so  amongst  us.  Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.  The  errors  of  the  past  generation  still  dung  to  many  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  stiU  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  Justly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanat- 
icism springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind;  from  a  defect  in  reasoning. 
It  is  a  species  of  insanity.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct  conclusions  from  fancied 
or  erroneous  premises;  so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions 
are  right  if  their  premises  are.  They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and 
hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the 
white  man.  If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be 
logical  and  just ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument 
fails.  I  recollect  once  of  having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  imposing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com- 
pelled, ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery ;  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechanics ;  that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
we,  in  maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a 
IH*inciple — a  principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man.  The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own  grounds  we 
should  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against 
our  institutions  would  ultimately  fail.  The  truth  announced^  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics  as  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle.  They 
were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the  Greater  had  made 
unequal. 

"In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  complete 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this 
principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world.'' 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the  South- 
ern States  during  the  three  months  that  succeeded  the 
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election  of  President  Lincoln.  Let  us  now  see  what  took 
place  in  Washington  during  the  same  time.  Congress  met 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  Message  of  President 
Bnchanan  was  at  once  sent  in.  That  document  ascribed 
the  discontent  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North  against  slavery  had 
created  disaflTection  among  the  slaves,  and  created  appre- 
hensions of  servile  insurrection.  The  President  vindicated 
the  hostile  action  of  the  Soutbf  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  these  apprehensions ;  but  went  on  to  show 
that  there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that 
the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  seceding,  and 
closed  this  x>ortion  of  his  Message  by  recommending  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  should  explicitly 
Tec(^nize  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  belief  that  the  ])eople  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Washington ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December 
the  representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  the  President 
expressing  their  '^ strong  convictions"  that  no  such  at- 
tempt would  be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Convention,  ^^ provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should 
he  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status 
shall  remain  as  at  present"  On  the  lOth  of  December 
Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  on  the  14th  General  Cass  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State.  The  latter  resigned  because  the  President 
refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Mi^or  Anderson  trans- 
ferred his  garrison  from  Port  Moultrie  to  Port  Sumter. 
On  the  29th  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  allying  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  was 
in  violation  of  pledges  given  by  the  Government  that  the 
military  status  of  the  forts  at  Charleston  should  remain 
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unchanged,  and  that  the  President  had  declined  to  allow 
him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he  had  applied  on  the 
27th,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  39th  of  December,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams, 
and  Orr  arrived  at  Washington,  as  conmiissioners  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charles- 
ton to  the  authorities  oCSouth  Carolina.  The  President 
replied  on  the  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating 
that  in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Major  Anderson 
acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  first 
impulse  on  hearing  of  it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  commissioners  replied  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  insisting  that  the  President  had  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  the  status  of  affairs  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  calling  on  him  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
This  communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  msJ^e  ag- 
gressive war  upon  any  State,  it  was  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  **  use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  l^al 
functions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government ;" — but  throwing  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mise&ssippi,  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  because  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
sent  on  the  5th,  by  order  of  the  Government  with  sup- 
plies for  Fort  Sumter,  in  violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  replaced  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 
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The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  thronghout  the 
session  related  mainly  to  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  sections.  The  discussion  opened  on  the  3d  of 
December,  as  soon  as  the  President's  Message  had  been 
read.  The  Southern  Senators  generally  treated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  November  as  having  been  a  virtual 
decision  against  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  Kepublican  members  disavoweft^  this  con- 
struction, and  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  adopt  any 
just  and  proper  measures  which  would  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  that  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  constitutional  election  of  a  President  should  be  re- 
spected. At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  moved  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  the  President's  Message  which  related  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  of  the  country,  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Critten- 
den immediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of  joint 
resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise— proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  : — 

1.  Prohibiting  alavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of 
86*  30',  and  protecting  it  as  property  in  all  territory  south  of  that  line ; 
and  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Oonstitntion 
might  provide,  any  State  that  might  be  formed  ont  of  snch  territory, 
whenever  its  population  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of 
Congress. 

2.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  places  under  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States. 

3.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland;  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  without  just  compensation  to 
the  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hindering  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slavery  is  allowed. 

6.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  slave  is  lost  to  his  owner  by  violent 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  his  recovery,  the 
ITnited  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and  may  recover  Ihc 
same  from  the  county  in  which  such  rescue  occurred. 
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6.  These  provisions  were  declared  to  be  nnchangeable  by  any  fntnre 
amendment  of  the  Oonstitation,  as  were  also  the  existing  articles  relating 
to  the  representation  of  slaves  and  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declara- 
tions in  affirmance  of  the  constitutionality  and  binding 
force  of  the  fugitive  slave  law — ^recommending  the  repeal 
by  the  States  of  all  bills,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it 
by  equalizing  its  fees,  and  urging  the  effectual  execution 
of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  ordered  on  Mr.  Powell' s  motion,  and  composed 
of  the  following  senators : — 

Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Orittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Douglas^  GoUa- 
mer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Bice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  this  committee  reported  that 
they  ''  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  general  plan 
of  adjustment."  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless 
discussed  over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  of  the 
session ;  but  no  final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day 
of  its  close.  On  the  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
because  their  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ; 
and  on  the  28th,  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Gteorgia,  followed  their 
example.  Messrs.  Clay  and  Pitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  followed  next,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  Messrs.  SUdell  and  Benjamin,  of  Louis- 
iana, also  took  their  leave. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  debates  took  the 
same  general  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  session  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  to  thirty-eight,  to  refer  so  much 
of  the  President' s  Message  as  related  to  the  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
State.    This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
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Corwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

Milkon  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama. 

Boyce  of  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 

Campbell  of  Pennsylyania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Georgia.  Rust  of  Arkansas. 

•Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Howard  of  Michigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  New  EEampshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California. 

Bristow  of  KenAicky.  Windom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended 
their  adoption : — 

Eeiohsd  by  the  Senate  and  Sbtue  of  Bepresentativee  of  the  United  States 
iff  America  in  Congreee  asaembledy  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
legialatores  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitatlon  of  the  United  States,  inconsiBtent  with  the  comity  and  good 
neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

ReBolted^  That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  oonfiiet  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  delivering  up  of 
persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  therefrom ; 
and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace 
of  the  Republic ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
oommnnioate  these  resolntions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  thereof, 
respectively. 

Reaolted^  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing  in  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  those  States;  and  we  recognize 
no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so  exists,  to 
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interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  snch  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  on  the 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  discoun- 
tenance all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  execution  of  such  laws,  and  that 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  its  compo- 
sition, or  sufScient  cause  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Grov- 
emment;  that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustun  and 
harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  is 
done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Resoloed^  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  partK>f  all  the  States,  of 
all  their  constitutional  obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gk>Y- 
emment,  is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

Resohedy  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  States  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of  other 
States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or  illegal 
summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Retolvedy  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  suoh 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

RMohedy  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures. 

These  resolutions  were  intended  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the 
alayeholding  States  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  to  interfere  with  slavery,  or 
withhold  from  them  any  of  their  constitutional  rights ; 
and  in  a  House  controlled  by  a  laige  Republican  majority, 
they  were  adopted  by  a  yote  of  ayes  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  noes  fifty-three.  Not  content  with  this  effort 
to  satisfy  all  just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
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States,  the  same  committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  snch  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  should  put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the 
goyemment  or  people  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States : — 

Be  it  reached  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeentatioee  qf  the  United 
Statee  of  America  in  Congreee  aeeemblcd  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
cuning),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
oe  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
aamelj: 

Art.  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
aathorize,  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within 
any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  b j  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  "by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and^  thirty-three  to  sixty-five — more  than  two-thirds  in 
its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  on  this  important  subject, 
though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  declaratory  resolution  : — 

Beeohed,  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
gOTemments  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  intervening  action  of  a  Peace  Conference,  which 
assembled  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
embodied  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  State  on  the  19th  of  January.  It  con- 
sisted of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  from  twenty-one  States — none  of  those  which 
iiad  seceded  being  represented.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  president,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State,  was  appointed,  with  authority  to 
*^rei)ort  what  they  may  deem  ri^t,  necessary,  and 
proper,  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union." 
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On  the  15th  of  February  the  committee  reported  a  serieg 
of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26tb, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in 
succession,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Section  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirtj-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in* 
Yolnntary  servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  aU 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  invol- 
untary service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shaU 
any  law  be  passed  by  Oongress  or  the  territorial  legislature  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Oongress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involuntary 
servitude,  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows: — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 8. 

Noes. — Oonnecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Nortii  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 11, 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  and  agreed  to,  14  to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the  following  result : — 

Atxs. — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  OMo, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  was 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Elansas  were 
divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sbotiov  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stationa,  d^p^ts,  and  transit 
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routes,  without  a  ooncurrence  of  the  nugority'  of  all  the  Senators  from 
States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a  miyority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
quired by  treaty^  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  each 
class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
minority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Atbs.— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Nox8. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  l^orth  Oar- 
olina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Elansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments,  was 
next  moved.    The  amended  section  was  as  follows : — 

Bbotion  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shall 
be  construed  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof  touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation ; 
nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  those  States  and  Territories 
where  the  same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof,  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage ; 
and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  distress  shall  exist;  but 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or 
traffic,  against  the  law  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Aym. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
giniar— 12. 

Nobs. — Connecticut^  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
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The  adoption  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  waa  then 
moTed ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

SsoTioM  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Oonstitntion  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  fiK>m  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows: — 

Atks. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia — 15. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire— 4. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

Bbotion  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows : — 

Atss. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Nobs. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  rixth  section,  as  amended ;  it 
was  as  follows : — 

Section  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section 
of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  socond  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  thereof^  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ates. — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.    So  this  section  was  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section,  as 
amended :  it  was  as  follows : — 

Seotioit  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  fuU  value  of  his  fugitive  fVom  labor,  in  all  oases 
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where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer  whose  daty  it  was  to  arrest  snch  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  mobs 
or  other  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  snch  fugitive  was  res- 
cued by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  of 
the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  the  owner 
from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens in  the  several  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Atss. — ^Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas— 12. 

Noss. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Vix^inia — 7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.    New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania : — 

Jiesohedy  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right  to  secede  therefrom, 
or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

« 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  The  vote  was  as 
follows: — 

Atbs. — ^Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 9. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and  laid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Bhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 10. 

Nobs. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania — 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  agreed 
to:— 

To  the  Cangren  of  the  United  States : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia^ 
to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Union  and  threaten  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  thu 
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United  States  that  their  body  oonvened  in  the  Oitj  of  WaahingtoD  on  the 
4th  instant,  and  oontinaed  in  session  nntil  the  27th. 

There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken  upon  that  which  is 
here  submitted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  commissioners,  represent- 
ing the  following  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
States  as  an  artide  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  a  commnnica- 
tion  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, communicating  the  resolutions  thus  adopted  in  that 
body.  They  were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and 
Trumbull.  The  next  day  they  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  adoption,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
and  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in  regard 
to  calling  a  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  substitute  the  first  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  for 
the  first  of  those  reported  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden opposed  it,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  resolutions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  advocated  it.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it,  as  surrendering  every 
Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a 

new  turn  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  by 

moving  to  take  up  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 

■  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any 

interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.    Tliis  motion  was 
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carried.  Mr.  Pugh  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for 
this  resolution  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  26.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Michi- 
gan, next  moy^  to  substitute  a  resolution  against  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  was  rejected — ayes  13,  noes  25.  Mr. 
Qrimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  resolution 
of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee,  calling  on  the  State  Legislatures  to  ex- 
press their  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  This  was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25. 
The  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ayee 
3,  noes  34.  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken 
up,  and  lost  by  the  following  vote : — 

Ayes. — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Gwin, 
Hunter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nichol- 
son, Polk,  Pugh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Dnrkee,  Fessenden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sum- 
ner, Ten  £yck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  an^  Wilson— 20. 

The  resolutions  were  thus  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senators  from  the  disaffected  States.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote — 
ayes  24,  nays  12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subject  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches, 
yet  it  had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of 
justice  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  remove  all 
provocation  for  their  resistance  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration, It  had  given  the  strongest  possible  pledge  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  such 
interference  forever  impossible.  It  created  governments 
for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and  Colora- 
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do,  and  passed  no  law  excluding  slavery  from  any  one  of 
them.  It  had  severely  censmed  the  legislation  of  soxae 
of  the  Northern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor;  and  in  response  to  its  expressed 
wishes,  Rhode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character, 
and  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachnsetts,  and  Wisconsin  had 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take 
similar  action.  Yet  all  this  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
changing  or  checking  the  secession  movement  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM   SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASHINGTON. 
Spsioh  at  Istdianapolib. — Abbital  and  Speech  at  Cinoinkati. — Spbboiz 

AT  COLUUBCS. — SpESOH  AT  PiTTSBlTBG. — AbBITAL  AND  SpESOH  AT  OlBVB- 

I.AKD. — ^Aboval  at  Buffalo. — At  Roohbsteb  and  Steaoubb.  —  At 
Albany. — Spbboh  at  PonoHxiEEPBiE. — In  New  Yobk. — Reply  to  the 
Matob  of  New  Yobk. — In  New  Jebsey. — Abbival  at  Philadelphia. — 
Speech  in  Philadelphia. — ^At  Habbibbttbo. — Abbiyal  and  Reception 
AT  Washington. 

From  the  date  of  his  election,  Mr,  Lincoln  maintained 
sQence  on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  Government 
was  to  remain  for  three  months  longer  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  it  becom- 
ing or  proper  for  him  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the 
r^ular  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1861,  he  left  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  accompanied  to  the  railroad  d6p6t  by  a 
large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  whom  he 
bade  farewell  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Feibnds  : — No  one  not  in  mj  position  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
fed  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  HcJre  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centary ;  here  my  children  were  bom,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  yon  again.  A  dnty 
devolves  npon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has  devolved 
upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  re- 
liance for  support ;  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all'  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certain.    Again  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  country,  the  President 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  by  the 
thousands  who  assembled  at  the  railway  stations  along 
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the  route.  Party  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten, 
and  the  cheers  were  always  given  for  "  Lincoln  and  the 
Constitntion. ' '  At  Tolono  he  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  in  response  to  the  applause  which  haQed  his  appear- 
ance, he  said : — 

I  am  leaving  yon  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attended,  as  jon 
are  aware,  with  considerable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as  some  poet  has 
expressed  it,  *^  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is  still  shining/'  I  bid  70a  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

At  Indianapolis  the  party  was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of 
thirty-four  guns,  and  the  President-elect  was  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a 
carriage  in  waiting,  which  proceeded — ^followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  miUtary,  and  firemen— to 
the  Bat^s  House.  Appearing  on  the  balcony  of  this  hotel, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  in  the  street,  to  which 
he  addressed  the  following  remarks : — 

OoYERNOB  Morton  and  FELLOW-Omzsirs  of  thb  State  of  Indiana  :" 

Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnifioent  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
magnificent  reception,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  thank  you  for  it. 
Ton  have  heen  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  hehalf  of  this 
glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have  my  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  he  within  my  power,  will  have,  one  and 
inseparahly,  my  hearty  consideration.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this 
occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs  hut  one  single 
thing — the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.    [Applause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  hehalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  ^H'he  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them."  [Renewed  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions  in 
which  I  shall  be  placed — and,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many  such — 
my  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  business, 
nnd  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  liberties  of  thif 
people  shaU  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these 
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United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  It  is  your  bnsi- 
nesa  to  rise  np  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for  yoarselves,  and  not 
for  me. 

I  desire  they  shonld  be  constitntionally  performed.  I,  as  already  inti- 
mated, am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but  for 
a  limited  time ;  and  I  appeal  to  yon  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
with  yon,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  but  with  yon  is  the  question,  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liber- 
ties of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  ?    [Cheers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  legislature  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body  at  his  hotel,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber, on  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  in  presence  of  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

FsLLOW-OinzENs  OF  THE  Stats  OF  INDIANA : — I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  true 
and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  '*a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  fMon  the  same  thir^^  while 
using  the  same  word^  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 

The  words  *^ coercion"  and  ^4nvasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days, 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can, 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let 
us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depreciate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is  *^  Coercion  ?"  What  is 
*^  Invasion?"  Would  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  bo 
^* invasion?"  I  certainly  think  it  would;  and  it  would  be  ^^ coercion" 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  these 
things  be  ^*  invasion "  or  '*  coercion  ?"  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the 
Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  inva- 
flion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their  idea  of 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  exceedingly 
tiiin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homcsopathists  would  be 
much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.    In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family 
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relation,  wotild  seem  to  be  no  regolar  marriage,  but  a  sort  of  '^  free-lore^ 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  only  on  "  passional  attraction." 

Bj-tbe-waj,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  bj  the  Oonstitation ; 
for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State 
cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  with  il  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  role  all  which  is  leu  than  itself,  and  rain  all  which  is 
larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  coonty,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what^ 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county?  Would  an 
exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rig?U$  upon  principle  ?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a 
proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  wayt 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  dbtrict  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  assertmg  any  thing ;  I  am  merely  asking  ques- 
tions for  you  to  consider.    And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  depart- 
ure and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  haying  been 
greeted  along  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
thousands  assembled  at  the  successiye  stations.  His 
reception  at  Cincinnati  was  overwhelming.  The  streets 
were  so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  procession  could  secure  a  passage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  escorted  to  the  Burnett  House,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely decorated  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  a  few  remarks,  in  response  to 
which  he  said : — 

Mb.  Matob  and  FBixow-OmzENS : — I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we,  as 
Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them,  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
Preadency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly 
as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten ;  and  I  now  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  1  then  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said,  "  When 
we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.    I  will  tell  yon,  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppo 
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sition,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  joxl  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as 
we  possihlj  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  yon.  We 
mean  to  leave  yon  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  yonr  institu- 
tions ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Oonstitntion ;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  yon  so  far  as 
degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated,  may,  according  to  the  example 
of  those  noble  fathers,  Wasbhtoton,  JunrEBSoir,  and  Madison.  We  mean 
to  remember  that  yon  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween ns,  other  than  the  difference  of  circnmstanoes.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nize and  bear  in  mind  always  that  yon  have  as  good  hearts  in  yonr  bosoms 
as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  yon  accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens  of  EentnckyI  friends  1  brethren,  may  I  call  yon  in  my 
new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fanlt  shall  not  be 
mine. 

In  the  evening  the  Gennan  Bepublican  associations  called 
nx)on  Mr.  Lincoln  and  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation,  to  which  he  responded,  warmly  indorsmg  the 
wisdom  of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  make  it  their  home. 
He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied 
by  a  conmdttee  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  which  had  come 
from  the  capital  to  meet  him.  The  party  reached  Colum- 
bus at  two  o'clock,  and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  legislature, 
which  had  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  which  he  made 
the  foDowing  reply : — 

Mb.  Pbbsidbnt  and  Mb.  Speakbb,  and  Gentlbmen  of  the  Genebal 
AssxifBLT : — It  is  trne,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
that  yery  great  responsibility  rests  npon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
Totes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  bnt  know  what  yon  all  know,  that 
withont  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  fallen  npon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I 
turn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  them. 

Alluflion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  Administration.    In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
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credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreciation.  I  still 
think  that  I  was  right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of 
the  present,  and  without  a  precedent  which  conld  enable  me  to  judge  by 
the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  so  as  to  be 
sure  after  all — at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as 
future  events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained 
silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no 
more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling 
circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  any- 
body. We  entertain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody 
is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from 
it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on 
that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens,  what  I 
have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  now  come  to 
a  close. 

Both  houses  then  adjonrned.  In  the  evening  Mr.  lin- 
coln  held  a  lev6e,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Colombus.  At 
Steubenville  he  had  a  formal  though  brief  reception,  being 
addressed  by  Judge  Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made 
the  following  reply  : — 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difi&culties  as  I  am,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
God.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitntion  is  equally  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  '^  What  are 
their  rights  ?"  If  the  migority  should  nbt  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge  ? 
Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found  ?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the 
minority  of  the  American  people — ^if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control. 
Would  that  be  right  ?  Woifld  it  be  just  or  generous  ?  Assuredly  not.  I 
reiterate,  that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the 
opportunity  for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can 
be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

The  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  the 
Monongahela  House  by  a  large  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  greet  him.    He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly : — 

He  said  he  would  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public  mau  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.     Ho 
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ezpreesed  his  gratitude  and  surprise  at  seeing  so  great  a  orowd  and  snch 
boandleas  enthasiasm  manifested  in  the  night-time,  and  nnder  snch  nn- 
toward  circnmManoes,  to  greet  so  nnworthy  an  individual  as  himself.  This 
was  undonbtedlj  attributable  to  the  position  whioh  more  by  accident 
than  by  worth  he  had  attained.  He  remarked  further,  that  if  all  those 
whole-souled  people  whom  he  saw  this  evening  before  him,  were  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in  much  dan- 
ger. He  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg — 
the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States — upon  such  matters 
as  they  were  interested  in ;  but  as  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  his 
tongue  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  canvass,  and  since  his  election, 
he  thought  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still  continue  to  hold  his  tongue, 
[dries  of  ^*  Go  on,^'  ^^  go  on.**]  Well,  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  an  Alle- 
ghany City  as  well  as  an  Alleghany  County,  the  former  the  banner  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps,  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  people  of  both.  That  I  may  not  disap- 
point these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-morrow  as  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Alleghany  County. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  waited  in  a  body  upon 
the  President-elect.  The  Mayor  made  him  an  address  of 
formal  welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large  number  of 
citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
After  the  applause  which  greeted  his  appearance  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

I  most  cordially  thank  His  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grate- 
ful because  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  the  cause  I 
represent,  which  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good-will,  and  that  sincere 
feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
short  address  I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  every  crowd  through  whioh 
I  have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  I  should 
say  something  on  this  subject ;  but  to  touch  upon  it  at  all  would  involve 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circumstances, 
requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and  would,  perhaps, 
unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  matters  which  have  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  this  subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially 
deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearly 
right  as  possible.  When  I  do  speak,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
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Union,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
to  disappoint  the  people  generaUy  thronghout  the  country,  especially  if 
the  expectation  has  been  based  upon  any  thing  which  I  may  have  hereto- 
fore said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  river — (the  speaker 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling)— there  is  no 
crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  conditi<m 
of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river  9  Take  even  their  own 
view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  crisis,  excepting  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  design- 
ing politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question  which 
now  distracts  the  country  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  diffi- 
culties of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Government 
have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possea- 
sion,  and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I 
have  spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Tariff  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  Government  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the  meal-tub 
is  to  the  family.  Every  varying  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  Bo 
far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  adjusted  to  favor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  that  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  aU  its  incidenta, 
in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Ohicago  Platform  there 
is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incom- 
ing Administration.  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave 
the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes. 
That  plank  is  as  I  now  read. 

Mr.  Lincoln^s  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  follows : — 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  ad[justment 
of  these  imports  as  will  encourage  tne  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  which  secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward 
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for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
peritj  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed:  As  with  aU  general  propositions,  doubtless  there 
will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no  means  a 
thorooghlj  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especiallj  as  to  details ; 
some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  thought  to  produce  any 
neoessary  article  at  home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  quality  and  with 
as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  would  be  better  policy,  at  least  by  the 
difference  of  the  carrying  from  abroad.  Li  such  a  case,  the  carrying  is 
demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of  labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  the  true 
standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets  a  bar  of  railroad 
iron  oat  of  a  mine  in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, each  can  be  hud  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  they  could 
exchange  countries,  at  least  by  the  cost  of  carriage  ?  If  there  be  a  pres- 
ent cause  why  one  can  be  both  made  and  carried  cheaper  in  money 
prioe  than  the  other  can  be  made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an 
unnatural  and  injurious  one,  and  ought  naturally,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be 
removed.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
render  an  early  revision  of  the  Tariff  indispensable.  The  Morrill  Tariff 
Bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I 
am  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfisM^tory,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  there  wiU  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter for  the  present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole 
subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. By  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  may  recommend  measures 
which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  those  he  thinks  improper, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences 
to  affect  the  acdon  of  Congress.  My  political  education  strongly  inclines 
me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  the  Executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  better  that 
Congress  should  originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.  I,  therefore,  would  rather  recommend  to  every  gentleman  who 
knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  next  Congress  to  take  an  enlarged 
view,  and  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  such 
an  a^JQBtment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its 
other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible,  be  Just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the 
conntry,  and  all  dasees  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  Pittsburg  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  being  accompanied  to  the  d6p6t  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  train  reached 
Cleveland  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  theT  Pres- 
ident-elect was  received  by  a  long  procession,  which 
marched,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  through  the  princi- 
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pal  streets  to  the  Weddell  House,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  ia 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  made  the 
following  remarks : — 

Mb.  Ohaibma-N  and  Fbllow-Gitizbvs  of  OurrvLAirb: — ^We  have  been 
inarching  about  two  miles  through  snow,  rain,  and  deep  mnd.  The  large 
numbers  that  have  turned  out  under  these  circumstanoes  testify  that  you 
are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  But  do  I  think  so  meanly  of 
you  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  is  about  me  personally?  I  would 
be  doing  you  injustice  to  suppose  it  was.  You  have  assembled  to  testify 
your  respect  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  here 
let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with 
you  alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present.  In  a 
community  like  this,  whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  inteUigenoe,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  ia 
danger.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
hery.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  msis, 
as  it^  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In  all  parts  of  the  nataon 
there  kce  differences  of  opinion  on  politics.  There  are  differenoee  of 
opinion  ev^n^  here.  You  djid  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  What  is  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
further  away  from  here.  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they 
ever  have  had?  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever  ?  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy  odd  years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  com> 
mon  country,  and  have  we  any  power  to  change  that  position  ?  [Cries 
of  '*  No.'']  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them  ?  Why  all  this  excite- 
ment? Why  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  all 
artificial  I  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was  not  ^*  argued  up,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  wiU 
go  down  of  itself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must 
be  content  with  but  a  few  words  from  him.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  had  spoken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  Ho 
thanked  them  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given 
him.  Not  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last  fall  ; 
and  quite  as  much  he  thanked  them  for  the  efficient  aid  they  had  given 
the  cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  say.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  this 
receptien  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been 
elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to-night, 
the  Republicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming  him, 
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JQst  as  his  friends  haye  joined  with  mine  to-night.  If  all  do  not  join 
now  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  yojage,  nobody  wiU 
have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage.  He  condnded  by  thank* 
ing  all  present  for  the  devotion  they  had  shown  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

On  the  morxdng  of  the  16th  the  Presidential  party  left 
Cleveland  for  Buffalo.  At  Erie,  where  they  dined,  loud 
calls  were  made  upop  Mr.  lincoln  for  a  speech,  in  response 
to  which  he  made  a  few  remarks,  excusing  himself  for  not 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the 
day.  He  trusted  that  when  the  time  for  speaking  should 
come,  he  should  iind  it  necessary  to  say  nothing  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  with  the 
interests  of  the  i)eople  of  the  whole  country.  At  North- 
east Station  he  took  occasion  to  state  that  during  the  cam- 
paign he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do  certain 
things,  and  among  others  to  let  his  whiskers  grow ;  and, 
as  he  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he  would  now 
be  glad  io  welcome  his  fair  correspondent,  if  she  was 
among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassie  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform, 
and  was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  utmost  diflGL- 
culty  to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  which 
had  assembled  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  On  reaching 
the  American  Hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  by 
Acting-Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows  :— 

Mb.  Ma  yob  and  Fsllow-Oitizens  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New 
ToBK : — ^I  am  here  to  thank  yoa  briefly  fbr  this  grand  reception  given  to 
me,  not  personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great  aod  beloved 
country.  [Cheers.]  Tour  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention, 
in  his  address  to  me,  the  fortanate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have 
had  from  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  Capital. 
I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who 
assisted  in  giving  the  election  to  me;  I  say  not  alone  by  them,  but  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  This  u 
as  it  should  be.    Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  other  of  the  distinguished 
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candidates  instead  of  myself^  ander  the  peculiar  oircnmstancesy  to  saj  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
jovL  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  Oonstitntion,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  [Oheers.]  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so 
meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
strations are  tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  country, 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  for  which  these  Institutions  were  i^^e  and  created. 

Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threat- 
ened difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  [Tremen- 
dous applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficul- 
ties to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however — and  others  will  agree  with  me— that,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  pn^r 
I  should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  bo  as  near  right  as  possible. 
[Oheers.]  When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  which 
now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  and 
glorious  future ;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewelL 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buffalo  over  Sunday,  the  17th, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  left  for  Albany.  On 
reaching  Rochester,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a 
crowd  of  several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said  :— 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  since  leaving 
home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  here  from  any 
wish  to  see  me  as  an  individual,  but  because!  am  for  the  time  being  the 
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repreaentatiTe  of  the  AmBrioaa  people.  I  could  not,  if  I  woald,  address 
yon  at  any  length.  I  have  not  the  strength,  even  if  I  had  the  time,  for  a 
speech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are  afforded  me  on  my  way 
to  Washington.  I  appear  merely  to  see  yon,  and  to  let  yon  see  me,  and 
to  hid  yon  farewell.  I  hope  it  will  he  understood  that  it  is  from  no  dis- 
indiniition  to  ohhge  anybody  that  I  do  not  address  yon  at  greater  length. 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  formal  reception,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : — 

Ladies  Ain>  Gkntlbmsit:  I  see  yon  havd  erected  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some platform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  yon  expected  me  to  speak  from 
it.  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  yon  wonld  imagine  that  I  was  ahont  to  delirer 
yon  a  mnch  longer  speech  than  I  am.  I  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I 
mean  no  disconrtesy  to  yon  hy  thns  declining.  I  intend  discourtesy  to  no 
one.  But  I  wish  you  to  xmderstand  that,  though  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
upon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at  liherty  to  draw  any  inferences  concern- 
ing any  other  platform  with  which  my  name  has  heen  or  is  connected. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  I  wish  you  long  life  and  prosperity  individu- 
ally, and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  under  which 
we  have  all  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  our  happiness  may  he  secured, 
our  future  made  hrilliant,  and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  estah- 
liahed  forever.    I  hid  you  a  kind  farewell. 

At  Utica,  where  an  immense  and  most  enthusiastic 
assemhlage  of  people  from  the  snrrotmding  country  had 
gathered  to  see  him,  Mr.  lincoln  contented  himself  by 
saying:— 

Ladibs  and  Gehtlbmxn  : — ^I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no  time 
to  speak  in.  I  appear  hefore  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  you  may 
see  me ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned, 
I  have  the  heat  of  the  hargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  I 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning  the  men,  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus 
replied : — 

Mb.  Matob  : — ^I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms  in 
i  'hich  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to  my- 
self. I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and  will 
not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  this  tima 
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I  presame  that  in  the  two  or  three  conrnes  through  which  I  shall  hare  to 
go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  to 
you  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

A  proceBsion  was  then  formed,  which  escorted  Mr.  liui- 
coln  to  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the 
I)eople,  whom  he  addressed  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Gotebnob  : — I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
Capital,  and  I  now  thank  yon,  Mr.  (Governor,  and  the  people  of  this  capital, 
and  the  people  of  the  Stataof  New  York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  mag- 
nificent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  faalt,  the  great  Empire  State  at  this 
lime  contains  a  greater  population  than  did  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  time  she  achieved  her  national  independence.  I  am  proud  to  be 
invited  to  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them,  as  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.  Almost 
all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought 
is  tolerated,  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but  ordinary 
charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he  thereby  promotes 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  when  an  election  is  passed, 
it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  election,  they 
should  be  as  one  people.  The  reception  you  have  extended  to  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive for  the  time  being  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  the  same  cor- 
diality should  have  been  extended  to  him  as  is  extended  to  me  this  day, 
in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  and  to 
hand  them  down  in  their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this  devotion — 
not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  Lmcoln  was  then  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 

Mr.  Pbbbidekt  akd  Gentlembn  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I 
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meet  .yon  here  in  this  place.    The  history  of  this  great  State,  the  renown 
of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  and  spoke  here,  and  been  heard 
here,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  address  yon.    Tet  I  have  some  confidence  given  me  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  yon  have  inyited  me,  and  by  the  still  more 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me,  to  speak  further.    You 
have  invited  and  received  me  without  distinction  of  party.    I  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  degree 
with  reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it  is  done  in  so  far  as  I 
am  regarded  at  this  time  as  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  this  great 
nation.     I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  case, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.    It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  a  free  people, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  if  tendered  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or 
to  any  one  man  personally.    And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that 
I  should  close  these  hasty  remarks.    It  is  true  that,  while  I  hold  myself, 
without  mock  modesty,  the  humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever 
bem  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  one  of  them.    You  have  generously  tendered  me  the  united 
support  of  the  great  Empire  State.    For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — ^in 
behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation — ^in  behalf  of  civil  and 
religions  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I  thank  you.    I 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  particular  line  of 
policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Ad- 
ministration.   I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself^  and  to  all,  that  I  should 
see  every  thing,  that  I  should  hear  every  thing,  that  I  should  have  every 
light  that  can  be  brought  within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when  I  do  so 
spesiky  1  shall  have  enjoyed  every  opportunity  to  take  correct  and  true 
grounds ;  and  for  this  reason  I  don't  propose  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.    But  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  speak,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country — 
for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  country — ^for  the 
good  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.   [Rounds 
of  applause.]    In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain  our- 
aelvefl,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run  off  in  a  passion,  I  still  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  will,  through  the 
instnunentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  this, 
as  he  has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.    Relying  on 
this,  I  again  thank  you  for  this  generous  reception.     [Applause  and 
eheera.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Troy, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  said  :— 

Mb.  M4T0B  ABB  OiTizsNs  OF  Tbot  : — ^I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 

great  reception.    Sinoe  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
10 
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an  assemblage  more  nnmerons  and  more  orderly  than  this.  I  am  the 
more  graitfied  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  since  70a  assure  me  it  is  ten- 
dered, not  to  the  iadividnai,  bat  to  the  high  office  yon  have  called  me  to 
filL  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  to  yon  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  yon 
have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me. 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Bail- 
road,  very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the 
various  stations  to  welcome  him.  At  Hudson  he  spoke 
as  follows : — 

FsLLOW-OiTizxNB : — ^I  see  that  yon  have  provided  a  platform,  bat  I  shall 
have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  superin- 
tendent tells  me  I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  train. 
I  had  to  decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  for 
me  yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on  this 
account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert  any  plat- 
form I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on«  I  do  not  appear  before  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see  you,  and  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  before  said  to 
crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  ladies  as  there  are  here,  I 
think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  have  only,  therefore, 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  kind  reception,  and  bid  you  all  fiEure- 
well. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  responded  thus  to  an  address 
from  the  Mayor : — 

Fellow-Ghtzens  : — It  is  altogether  impos^ble  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage ;  but,  Although 
I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  to  let  yon 
see,  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am  highly 
gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  heesa 
anywhere  on  my  route — ^to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — made,  not 
in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man  who  at  this  time  hnmbly,  but 
earnestly,  represents  the  mi^esty  of  the  nation.  This  reception,  like  all 
•thers  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from  all  the 
political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more 
gratefully,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  without  regard  to  political  di£ferenoes,  to  save — not  the  country, 
because  the  country  will  save  itself-— but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the 
country-^those  institutions  under  which,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great,  an  inteUigent.  and  a  happy  people 
-die  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
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These  noble  manifestations  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  if, 
as  it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — ^if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied, 
the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desirous 
of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the 
people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in  the  hope 
of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thiog  that  could  have  been  done; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great 
tnist  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  tor  support ;  and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I 
sm,  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance,  and 
bid  yon  all  an  affectionate  farewell 

At  Feekskill,  in  reply  to  a  brief  address  from  Judge 
Nelson,  lie  said : — 

LiniBS  AKD  Gkstlkmxs  : — I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you,  to 
listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual 
friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
lid  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  generously 
and  unanimously  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  indi- 
cate I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am 
rare  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole 
oonntry. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  three  o'clock, 
and  was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  House,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  appear  on  the  balcony,  from  which  he  said : — 

Fnxow-GinzBNB : — ^I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  making 
s  ipeech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  could  not 
be  heard  by  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  you,  at  best ;  but,  what  is  still 
worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  your 
hetring.    [Applause.]    I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  to 
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address  yon  from  anj  disposition  to  disoblige  yon,  bnt  to  the  contrary. 
Bntf  at  the  same  time,  I  beg  of  yon  to  ezcnse  me  for  the  present. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  large  deputation 
from  the  various  Republican  associations  which  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  election  canvass,  and  in  reply 
to  a  brief  welcome  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf, 
he  thus  addressed  them : — 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gbntlemen: — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  of  snch  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is  so 
distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this 
room  that  I  was  brought  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimated  to 
me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Danibl  Wbbsteb  and  Hxnbt 
Olat  had  made  speeches,  and  where,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  expected 
to  do  something  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my 
audience.  I,  therefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  yery  great  allowanoe  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  by  surprise  brought  before 
you.  Kow,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  sometimea 
upon  political  questions  that  have  for  some  years  past  agitated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of 
the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an. 
argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much 
preparation.    But  that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  be  done  here  to-night. 

I  have  been  occupying  a  position  since  the  Presidential  election  of 
silence,  of  avoiding  public  speaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so,  because  I  thought,  upon  fiill  consideration,  that  was  the 
proper  course  for  me  to  take.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  sUence.  [Great  laugh- 
ter, cries  of  "  Good,^^  and  applause.]  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  Justify  me  in  closing  just  here. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the  Presidential  election 
from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  afilurs  of  this 
country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  I  snpposed  it^was  peen- 
liarly  proper  that  I  should  do  so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

A  voice — The  custom  of  the  country  ? 

I  heard  some  gentleman  say,  ^*  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country.'* 
I  alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  "the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  do  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this  conn- 
try,  at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — ^forbidding  an  anticipations 
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with  any  degree  of  certaintj,  to-day,  what  we  shall  see  to-morrow — it 
was  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last  minute,  before 
I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed  (by  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  afterwards)  also  to  shifl.  [Applause.]  I  have  said,  several  times, 
upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  when  the  time  does 
come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause] — ^the 
ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause,  and  cries  of  "  Good,  good  *' — right 
for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole 
country.  [Cries  of  "Good,"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln,"  and  applause.]  And 
in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  any  thing 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of 
these  States — [applause] — ^in  conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties 
of  this  people — [applause] — or  any  thing  in  conflict  with  any  thing  what- 
ever that  I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect  from  me.  [Applause.] 
And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough  f  [Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no," 
and  three  cheers  for  Lincoln.]  Now,  my  friends,  there  appears  to  be  a 
fifference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question  myself.  [Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
deaoended  from  the  table.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr!  Lincoln  proceeded  to 
the  Citj  Hall,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
have  an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addressed  by 
Mayor  Wood  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mb.  Loroour: — As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  extend 
to  yon  an  official  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In  doing  so,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  this  city  has  nerer  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed 
with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  grayer  responsibilities,  than 
those  which  circumstances  hare  deTolved  upon  you.  Ooming  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Gk>Yemment  to  reconstruct,  and  a  disooimected  and 
hostile  people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism,  and  an  eleva- 
ted comprehension  of  the  whole  country  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions, 
and  pr^udioes,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  bring  it  back  again  to  its 
former  harmonious,  oonscdidated,  and  prosperous  condition.  If  I  refer  to 
this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because  New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
political  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  people.  All  her  material  inter- 
eata  are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the 
child  of  the  American  Union.  She  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care, 
and  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union 
dies,  the  present  supremacy  of  New  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you, 
therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of  the  Oonstitution  as  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy,  we  look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between  the 
States— only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaeeAil  and  conciliatory  means,  aided 
by  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  Gk>d« 
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To  this  address  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  re- 
ply :— 

Mb.  Mator  : — ^It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  make  my 
aokaowledgments  for  the  reception  that  has  been  given  me  in  the  great 
commercial  Oitj  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is  done  by 
the  people,  who  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me,  because  in  this  I  see  that  for 
the  great  principles  of  our  Government  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or 
quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difBculties  that  confront  us  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly^ 
I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation.  As  to  my 
wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  consent — ^to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  (in  which  not  only  the  great  Oity  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for 
which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for 
the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as  the  ship  is 
safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to  exist, 
without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  this  people 
can  be  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing  my  thanks  for  this  cordial 
reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a  close.    [Applause.] 

On  the  mormiig  of  Thursday,  the  21st)  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  reaching  Jersey  City 
was  met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  tMs  re- 
ply:-. 

Mb.  Dattok  and  Gbntlbubn  of  thb  Statk  of  New  Jbbsst  : — ^I  ahaU 
only  thank  yon  briefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not  person- 
ally, but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  the  migesty  of  the  nation. 
[Applaase.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  yoor 
brethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  respond,  but  I  shall  not 
have  strength  to  address  you  or  other  assemblages  at  length,  even  if  I  had 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  appear  before  you,  therefore,  for  littie  else  than  to 
greet  you,  and  to  briefly  say  farewell.  Ton  have  done  me  the  very  high 
honor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me  through  your  great  man 
— a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  anywhere,  and  in 
owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.    [Applause.]    He  has  said  enough, 
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and  by  the  saying  of  it  sn^ested  enough,  to  require  a  responee  of  an  hour 
well  eonsidered.  [Applause.]  I  could  not  in  an  hour  make  a  worthy 
response  to  it  I  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  content 
myself  with  saying,  most  heartily  do  I  indorse  all  the  sentiments  he  has 
expressed.  [Applause.]  Allow  me,  most  gratefully,  to  bid  you  farewell. 
[Applause.] 

At  Newark  lie  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whom 
he  said : — 

Mb.  Matob  : — ^I  thank  you  for  this  reception  at  the  city  of  Newark. 
With  regard  to  the  great  work  of  which  you  speak,  I  will  say  that  I  bring 
to  it  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  my  country,  and  an  honest  desire  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  am  sure,  howeyer,  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  do  any 
thing  unaided  of  God,  and  that  without  his  support,  and  that  of  this  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  the  importance  of  which  we  all  comprehend.  Again  thanking  you 
for  the  reception  you  hare  given  me,  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell,  and 
proceed  upon  my  journey. 

At  Trenton  he  was  received  by  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  and  escorted  to  both  branches,  which  were 
in  session.  The  President  of  the  Senate  welcomed  him  in 
a  brief  address,  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply : — 

Mb.  Pbxsidsst  akd  Gbntlkmsn  of  thb  Sbnatb  ov  thx  Statb  of 
Nkw  Jbbsbt  : — ^I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  the  early  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle few  of  the  States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle-fields 
of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jersey.  May  I  be  par- 
doned if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childhood, 
the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book, 
snch  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  seen,  *^  Wexm*s  Life 
of  Washington.^'*  I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle- 
fields and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  them- 
selves upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton, 
Kew  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river ;  the  contest  with  the  Hessians ; 
the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my 
memory  more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event ;  and  you  all  know,  for 
you  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
others.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men  struggled 
for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  which  they  struggled  for ; 
that  something  even  more  than  National  Independence ;  that  something 
that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to 
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come — ^I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitataon,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  this,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty — ^for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 
You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  nugority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  tiie 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Ohief  Magistrate,  did 
not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  came 
forward  here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States — ^as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the 
time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — ^united  by  a  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept 
this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  ten- 
dered to  me  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
where,  in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : — 

Mk.  Speakib  Aim  GsirrLBMiEir: — ^I  have  just  eigoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  yon 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive, for  the  time  being,  of  the  migesty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  respect  with 
which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  I  understand  myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom  differ  in  opinion 
from  those  with  whom  I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is,  therefore,  to* 
be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  will  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course 
I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of 
all  the  information  and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when 
the  time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most 
just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country. 
J  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any 
section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  de- 
voted to  peace  than  I  am.     [Cheers.]    None  who  would  do  more  to  pre> 
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86fTe  it^  bnt  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.  [Here  the 
andience  broke  ont  into  cheers  so  lond  and  long,  that  for  some  moments 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and 
do  rii^t,  yon  will  sastain  me,  will  yon  not  ?  [Lond  cheers,  and  cries  of 
^  Tea,  yes,  we  will."]  Received,  as  I  am,  by  the  members  of  a  legislature, 
tho  msjority  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I 
tmst  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
ihrongh  this  voyage,  sorronnded  by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage.  Gen- 
tlem^  I  have  already  spoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and  must  beg  leave 
to  stop  here. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  the  Trenton  House, 
where  the  President-elect  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  crowd  outside : — 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  representatives  to  the  Legislature  to  visit 
this,  the  capital  of  your  honored  State,  and  in  acknowledging  their  kind 
invitation,  compelled  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  body,  and  I  suppose  they  intended  I  should  speak  to  you  through 
them,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  all  of  you ;  and  if  I  was  to  speak 
again  here,  I  should  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great  measure,  much  that  I 
have  said,  which  would  be  disgusting  to  my  friends  around  me  who  have 
met  here.  I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but  merely  appear  to  see  you  and 
let  you  look  at  me ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  think  I  have  greatly  the  best  of 
the  bargaou    [Laughter.]    My  friends,  allow  me  to  bid  yon  farewelL 

The  party  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  and  the 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  from  Mayor 
Henry,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Matob  astd  Fkllow-Oitizens  or  Philadblphia  : — ^I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  The 
reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the 
migesty  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.]  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  position  of  our 
fellow-citizens  does  not  point  us  to  any  thing  in  which  they  are  being 
injured,  or  about  to  be  ii^ured ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  felt  all  the  while 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be  those  who  differ  with  me  upon 
tins  subject,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difficulty  that 
exists.  I*  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  may  not  do  consid- 
erable harm ;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny.    The  hope  that  has 
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been  expressed  by  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of  him ;  and  happy, 
indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verii^  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre- 
mendous cheering.]  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  bring  to  the 
work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart 
will  be  for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to  speak  of 
details  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  officially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever. 
If  I  should  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  hannony, 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor 
has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  convenient 
for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within 
the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and 
adopted.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you  and  your  Mayor  that  I 
had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that  does  not  breathe  from  those 
walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that 
came  forth  from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false 
to  those  teachings.  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night. 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Lmcoln  visited  the  old  Independence 
Hall,  from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing response : — 

Mb.  Otttlbb  : — ^I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  (^ven  to  the  world 
from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendenoe.  I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endnred  by  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieyed  that  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired iOf  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Oonfederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  bnt,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  [Great  ap- 
planse.]  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
saved  upon  that  principle,  it  wiU  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  [Applause.]  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
foroed  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self- 
defence.    [Applause.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was 
merely  to  do  something  towards  raising  the  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have 
Raid  something  indiscreet.  [Ories  of  "  No,  no,'^]  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  Gk)d, 
die  by. 

One  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr. 
lincoln  assist  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  the  Hall. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress,  to  raise  the  flag.  He  responded  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars, 
Baying  that  the  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people,  each  star  add- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  to-  • 
gether,  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  whenever  we  do  put  a  new  star 
upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  be 
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dimmed  by  the  horrors  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  'peace.  Let  us  go  on  to 
extend  the  area  of  onr  usefulness,  and  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  over  five  hundred  millions  of 
free  and  happy  people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in 
the  ceremony,  amidst  a  thundering  discharge  of  artillery. 
In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West  On  reaching 
Lancaster  he  was  received  with  a  salute,  and  replied  to 
an  address  of  welcome  in  the  following  words: — 

Ladies  Aim  Gentlehsn  of  Old  Lanoastsb  :— I  appear  not  to  make  a 
speech.  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  length,  and  not  strength  to 
make  them  on  everj  occasion ;  and  worse  than  all,  I  have  none  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  speak  ahout  in  these  times,  bat  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  the  less  he  is  understood — ^the  more 
he  says  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  officially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  put  my  thoughts  jnst  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself— tme  to 
the  Oonstitution  and  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  to  the  perpetoal  liberty 
of  all  the  people.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  npon  details. 
In  conclusion,  I  greet  yon  most  heartily,  and  bid  yon  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

On  reaching  Harrisburg,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
escorted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  welcomed  hy  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  replied 

as  follows : — 

* 

I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  respcmse  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reoeption, 
and  the  generous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon 
this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming 
support  it  recently  gave,  not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think 
a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Loud  applause.]  Allusion  has  heea. 
made  to  the  fact — ^the  interesting  fact,  perhaps,  we  should  say — ^that  I  for 
the  first  time  appear  at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  conneodon 
with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  mom- 
ing  in  tiie  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentle- 
men there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
old  Independence  Hall  [enthusiastic  cheering],  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  ezprees^ 
ing,  with  much  regret,  that  I  had  not  more  time  time  to  express  some- 
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tiling  of  mj  otm  feelings,  excited  hj  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  hannonize 
and  glre  shape  to  the  feelings  that  had  heen  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  onr  Mends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent 
flag  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  g^ven  the  honor 
of  arising  it  to  the  head  of  its  stafiP.  [Applause.]  And  when  it  went  up,  I 
was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm, 
when,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  floated 
gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  light,  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  moming.  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  thAt  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to 
come.  [Loud  applause.]  How  could  I  help  feeling  then  as  I  often  have  felt  ? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.  I  had 
not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it 
to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength 
in  raising  it.  in  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept 
flaunting  gloriously.  [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  continued  cheers.]  I  recur 
for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  expect  firom  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper 
emergency.  To  guard  against  any  posdible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  neoes* 
nty  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applause.] 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your 
streets  of  your  military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promises  here  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make 
these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sible miBconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have 
no  use  for  them.  [Applause.]  That  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to 
shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any-wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  some 
remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  now  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded. 
I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add 
to  them,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand 
[applause],  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
you.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere 
thanks. 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  whole  coun- 
try was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. His  sudden  departure  proved  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  which  events  subsequently 
disclosed  afforded  a  full  justification.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  home,  the  rumor  had  been 
current  that  he  would  never  reach  the  Capital  alive.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railroad, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  to  throw  from  the  track  the  train 
on  which  he.  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Cincinnati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
creted on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
closing the  fact  that  a  small  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini, 
had  arranged  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage  through 
Baltimore.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been 
apprised  of  the  same  fact  through  another  source,  and 
they  had  sent  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger 
to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  the  President-elect  there,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Harrisburg,  and  give  him 
notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
deviate  from  the  programme  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  these  communications;  except 
that,  under  the  advice  of  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  by  one  train  the  time  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington.  He  reached  there  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  welcome.    He  replied  to  them  as  follows : — 

» 

Mr.  Mayoa  : — I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  municipal  authorities 
of  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.    And  as  it  is  the  first 
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tiine  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  polities  has  presented  itself  in 

this  country,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  publicly  within  a  region  of 

country  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion 

to  say,  that  I  think  very  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still 

exists  between  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  came  and  the 

people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  mbunderstanding  of  one  another.    I 

therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 

all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any 

other  than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own 

section.    I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat 

you  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.    I  have  not 

now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Oonsti- 

tution,  under  any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained 

to  withhold  from  my  own  neighbors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when 

we  shall  become  better  acquainted — and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence— 

we  shall  like  each  other  the  more.    I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 

reception. 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  the  members  of  the  RepnbUcan  Association, 
and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had 
bronght  together  as  follows : — 

My  Fbiexds  : — ^I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  City 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  differing  from  those 
under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  existed  between 
you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunder- 
stauding. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe  we  all 
desire  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
misunderstanding;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  as  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitied  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  yon  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  yon, 
as  far  as  Uos  in  oar  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Oonstitution — not 
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gnidginglj,  bnt  faHlj  and  fairly.  [Applause.]    I  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing 
with  yofu,  we  will  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  Mends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning  my 
thanks  for  this  compUment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  littlo 
more  of  your  good  musio,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lmcoln's  public  speeches  down  to  the 
date  of  Us  inaiigiuation. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

FROM  THE    INAUGURATION   TO   THE   KESTING   OF    OONGRBSS, 

JULY  4,  186L 

ThI  InAUOT7SAL  AdDBBSS. — OsGAinZATION    OF    THE   GrOYSSNMJEirT. — ^ThK 

Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. — ^Passaob  of  Troops  tiirot7«k  Bal- 

TIMORB. — IntBRYIEW   WITH  THE    MaTOR  OF  BALTIMORE. — ThS    BlOOK* 

ADB  OF  Bbbel  Ports. — The  President  Ain>  the  Virginia   Gobcmib- 

flIOHEBS. — IsSTRUOTION  TO    OIJR    MiNISTEBS   ABROAD. — HeOOGNITION    OF 

THE  Bebet^  as  Belligerents. — Bights  of  Kbutbals. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  of&ce.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
liome  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  the  remaining 
daveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Vii^inia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
its  authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ures,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slave  States  retained  in  the  Union,  The  authori- 
ties of  the  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push- 

11 
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ing  the  issue  to  an  instant  decision.  Under  their  directions 
nearly  all  the  forta,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
Ac,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of 
the  seceded  States,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  by 
representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The  only  forte 
in  the  South  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
were  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  prepa- 
rations were  far  advanced  for  the  reduction  and  capture 
of  these.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  South 
had  resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel 
service.  Civil  officers  representing  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  functions,  and  all  the  powers  of 
that  Government  were  practically  paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States 
firom  joining  the  Confederacy,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  work  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitutioii. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in 
attendance,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Oeneral 
Scott,  but  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion.  Before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  following 

INAUGUBAL  ADDRBISS. 

FellotD'Oitikensofthe  United  States  :^ 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government  itself  I  appear 
before  yon  to  address  yon  briefly,  and  to  take  in  yonr  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President  **  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss  those 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or 
excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States^ 
that  by  the  accession  of  a  Bepublioan  Administration  their  property  and 
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their  peace  aad  personal  sacuritj  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  oanse  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  eyidenee  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open 
to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches 
vhen  I  declare  that  *^I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.'^  Those 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  ISrW 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now 


JSeiohetL,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to 
the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  polit- 
ical fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
anuMig  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  an  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Oonstitution  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  law- 
fully demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Oon- 
stitution as  any  other  of  its  provisions : — 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party,  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  is  scarcely  qnestioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much  as  any  other^ 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause,  *' shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  wMch  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  en- 
forced by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
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not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  dave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of 
but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  authority  it  is  doae. 
And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  iinkcp*« 
on  a  mere  unsubstantial  controrersy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safegnarda  of  lib- 
erty known  in  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introdncod,  » 
that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave  ?  And  mig** 
it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  "the  citizena  <^ 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  oflBcial  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  construe  the  Oonstitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules- 
And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress 'm 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  thoae  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- 
punity in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  under 
our  National  Oonstitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  diflferent  and  greatly 
distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many  penis, 
and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  prece- 
dent, I  now  enter  upon  tW  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  ci 
four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted- 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitntioa, 
the  Union  of  thess  States  U  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provi- 
sions ol''  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever— -it 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government  proper,  but  an  associ- 
ation of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a  contract  may  violate  it— break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawAiUy  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  ma;^ 
tured  and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
ftirther  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  tk<)  then  Thirteen  States  expressi/   \; 
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plighted  and  engaged  that  it  shonld  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  1776.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
ordaining  and  establishing  the  Oonstitntion  was  **  to  form  a  more  perfect 


•«:     onion." 


Bat  if  destrnction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the 
States,  be  lawftilly  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Oon- 
stitntion having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  npon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary,  aooording  to  circumstances. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the 
reqxrinte  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
tnut  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts; but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will 
be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so 
great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  stran- 
gers among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may 
exist  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
the  Umon.  So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense 
of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection. 
The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  ex- 
perience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every 
case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir- 
enmstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solntion  of  the  National  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympa- 
thies and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither 
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affinn  nor  deny ;  bnt  if  there  be  sach,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 
To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not  speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destrnction  of  om- 
National  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  yon  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ilia  yon 
fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will  yon,  while  the  certain  ills  yoa  fly 
to  are  greater  than  all  ihe  real  ones  yon  fly  from — will  yon  risk  the  com- 
mission of  so  fearful  a  mistake? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  sll  constitutional  rights  can 
be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Oonstitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  provision 
of  the  Oonstitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  fo^ce  of  nam- 
bers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written  consti- 
tutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — 
certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  plainly  assnred 
to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the 
Oonstitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No  fore- 
sight can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain,  ex- 
press provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority?  The  Oonstitution  does 
not  expressly  say.  May  Oongress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The 
Oonstitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Oongress  protect  slavery  In 
the  Territories  ?    The  Oonstitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies) 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  oease. 
There  is  no  other  alternative ;  for  continuing  the  Government  is  acquies- 
cence on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  divide 
and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  when- 
ever a  minority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instanoci 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Oonfederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
olaim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to  com- 
pose a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarchy.    A 
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mx^ocitj  held  in  restraint  hj  oonstitational  oheoks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  pepular  opinions  and 
eentiments,  is  the  only  trne  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejeets 
it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  UnaiDimity  is  iin- 
poaaible;  the  rale  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
inadBiiaBible;  so  that,  r^eoting  the  migority  principle,  anarchy  or  desist* 
ism,  in  some  form,  ib  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  ques- 

tloina  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Oonrt ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 

decidoiia  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 

the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 

And  oonsideration  in  all  parallel  oases,  by  all  other  departments  of  the 

Qovemment.    And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decisions  may 

be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect  following  it  being 

Hmited  to  that  particnlar  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 

and  neve^  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 

eoold  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.    At  the  same  time,  the  candid 

dtizea  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 

questions  afi^ting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 

oiaio&a  of  the  Supreme  Ck)nrt,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary 

litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 

to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 

Qovemment  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Oonrt  or  the  Judges. 

It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 

brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fSftult  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 

Iheir  dectsicms  to  political  purposes.    One  section  of  our  country  believes 

slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 

wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.    This  is  the  only  substantial  dis* 

pute.    The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the  law  for  the 

suppression  of  the  fSoreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 

as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 

people  imperfectiy  supports  the  law  itself.    The  great  body  of  the  people 

abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 

each.    This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectiy  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse, 

in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.     The 

foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 

rerived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 

only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.    We  cannot  remove  our  re* 

qMctive  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 

tiiem.    A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 

and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  comi- 

try  cannot  do  this.    They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  inter- 

eonrie,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continite  between  them.    It  is 
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impossible,  then,  to  make  that  intercoarse  more  advantageous  or  more 
satisfactory  after  separation  than  before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfally  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
yon  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  yon. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  Government,  thej 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Oonstitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people  over 
the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstance,  favor, 
rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  life  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems 
preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  r^ect  proposi- 
tions originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or 
refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oonstitution — which 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — ^has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they 
have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ;  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In  oar 
present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ? 
If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Gk>vemment  under  which  we  live,  the  same  people 
have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and 
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have,  with  equal  wiBdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  WhUe  the  people  retdn  their  virtue 
and  vigilance,  no  Administration,  hj  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly, 
can  very  seriously  iigure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of  four 


My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an 
object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no 
good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied, 
still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point, 
the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  a^ust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.    The-  Government  will  not  assail  you. 

Tou  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government; 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend "  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  Mends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  striuned,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  afifeotion. 

The  mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
sorely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

The  declarations  of  the  InangiLral,  as  a  general  thing, 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  seen,  everywhere,  that  while  President  Lin- 
coln felt  constrained,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  daty,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  territory  within  its  juris- 
diction, whenever  that  authority  should  be  disputed  by 
the  actual  exercise  of  armed  force,  he  would  nevertheless 
do  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  such  a  demonstration, 
and  would  take  no  step  which  could  look  like  violence  or 
offensive  warfare  upon  the  seceded  States.  In  the  Border 
States  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.    But,  as 
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a  matter  of  conrse,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  througli- 
out  the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  most 
hostile  construction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying 
the  purpose  of  the  Preeident  to  make  war  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of 
wrongs. 

The  President's  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  HL  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Con- 
necticut, Secretary  of  tiie  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Attorney-General.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,-  and  these  gentlemen  eoitered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  offices. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  13th  they  sent  to  him  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  conmiis- 
doners  from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
them,  because  it  "could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  Naticmal  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communicatioii, 
though  written  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  until  the  8th  of  April, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  and 
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it  was  made  the  occasion  for  precipitating  the  revolution 
by  an  act  which,  it  was  believed,  would  unite  all  the 
Southern  States  in  support  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
day  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of  April,  General  Beauregard, 
at  Charleston,  telegraphed  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  "an  authorized 
messenger  from  President  Lincoln  had  just  informed  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  and  himself  that  provisions  would  be  sent 
to  Port  Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwise,  by  force."  Gten- 
eral  Beauregard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on  the  11th,  and  was  at  once  in- 
formed by  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command,  that 
his  "  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations  to  his  Government 
prevented  his  compliance."  On  the  night  of  the  same  day 
General  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson,  by  orders 
of  his  Government,  that  if  he  "would  state  the  time  at 
which  he  would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter"  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions), 
'^and  will  agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use 
your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  sh^dl  be  employed 
against  Port  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  you."  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  evacuate  the  fort 
by  noon  on  the  15th,  abiding,  meantime,  by  the  terms 
pro])08ed,  unless  he  should  "receive,  prior  to  that,  control- 
ling instructions  from  his  Government,  or  additional  sup* 
plies."  In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  notified,  at  half-past 
three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  batteries  upon  the 
fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  This  they  did,  and,  after 
a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours.  Major  Anderson 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
on  Sunday  mormng,  the  14tii. 

The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some  respects, 
precisely  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties :  in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the 
Southern  States  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  senti- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strength- 
ening the  rebel  cause.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down, 
for  the  moment,  all  party  distinctions,  and  united  the 
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people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  regarded  it  as  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  com- 
bination which  had  been  organized  into  a  Confederacy  to 
resist  and  destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  could  be  met  and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  Ho 
accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April,  issued  the  following 


PROOLAMATIOK 
By  the  Preiident  of  the  United  StaUe. 

Whereoij  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  heen  for  some  time  past 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstrncted,  in  the  States 
of  South  Oarolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals 
by  law :  now,  therefor^  I,  Abba^au  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  miuntain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  wiU  be .  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid 
any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peacefiQ  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
chambers,  at  twelve  o^clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
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next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  pablic  safety  and  interest  maj  seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  Aprils  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

Abbaham  LmooLN. 
By  the  President. 

WiLUAif  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issne  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country.  Scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  against  this 
measure,  which  was  seen  to  be  one  of  absolute  necessity 
and  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Every  Northern  State  responded  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent' s  demand,  and  from  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  offered,  in 
unstinted  profusion  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity, 
in  support  of  the  Government.  Massachusetts  was  first 
in  the  field ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation,  her  Sixth  Regiment,  completely  equipped, 
started  from  Boston  for  the  National  Capital.  Two  more 
regiments  were  also  made  ready,  and  took  their  departure 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth  Regiment,  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  on  the  19th,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
in  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  This  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  already  per- 
vaded the  country.  The  whole  Northern  section  of  the 
TTnion  felt  outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and 
murdered  on  their  way  to  protect  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  Maryland,  where  the  Secession  party  was 
strong,  there  was  also  groat  excitement,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  united  in  urging, 
for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  that  city.  To  their  representation  the 
President  made  the  following  reply : — 
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Governor  Hioks  and  Mayor  Bsowv : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  letter  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Brune  ia 
ceived.    I  tender  yon  both  my  sinoere  thanka  for  yonr  efforts  to  keep  tfae 
peace  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  yon  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  most  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of 
bringing  them  through  Baltimore.  Without  any  military  knowledge  my- 
seli^  of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  "  March  them  around  Balti- 
more, and  not  through  it."  I  sincerely  hope  the  Greneral,  on  fuller  reflec- 
tion, will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will  not  object 
to  it  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will 
be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  you  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

Your  obedient  servant,  AnniHAy  LiHoour. 

And  in  farther  response  to  the  same  request  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  contro- 
versy between  the  North  and  Soath  might  be  referred  to 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for  arbitration,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the 
following  reply : — 

nKFABnmrr  of  fivAn^  AprU  S9^  188L 
His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  HioKS,  Governor  of  Maryland : 

Sir  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  this 
morning,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland ; 
and  that  you  have  further  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country,  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  commnni- 
oation,  and  to  assure  you  that  he  haa  weighed  the  counsels  it  contains 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Ohief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  Uiis  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for 
nothing  but  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  The  President  has  necessarily 
confided  the  choice  of  the  National  highway  which  that  force  shall  take 
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in  coming  to  this  oit j  to  the  laeatenant-G^neral  oommanding  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  onlj  predecessor,  is  not  less  distia- 
goished  for  his  hnmanitj  than  for  his  lojaltj,  patriotism,  and  distin- 
guished public  service. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  National  highway  thus 
selected  by  the  Lientenant-General  has  been  chosen  by  him  upon  consul- 
tation with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland  as  the  one 
which,  while  a  ronte  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  fkrthest.  remoTcd  from  the 
populous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  csnnot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defence  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
ospital  of  that  patriolic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of 
tiiat  age  in  Maryland,  the  Presodent  would  be  hopeftal,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  one  that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sen- 
timent is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among  the 
parties  of  this  Republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  refsrred  to  any  foreign 
arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Excel- 
lency's obedient  servant,  Wnxiuc  H.  Skwasd. 

At  the  President's  request,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland, 
waited  upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  con- 
ference ui)on  the  condition  of  afliairs  in  that  State.  The 
Mayor  subsequently  made  the  following  report  of  the  in- 
terview:— 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  good  faith  of  the  city  and 
State  authorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.  He  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 
State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  protection  ftf  Wetshington,  he  asseverated  with  great 
eamestneas,  was  the  sole  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 
protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  were  in- 
tended for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  ctggreesive  as  against  the 
Southern  States.  Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  iu 
security,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  Capital. 
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He  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which  the  General  gave  at 
length,  to  the  effect  that  troops  might  he  hronght  through  Maryland, 
without  going  through  Baltimore,  hj  either  carrying  them  from  Perry»- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  hy  rail  to  Washiugton,  or  hy  bringing  them 
to  the  Belay  House  on  the  Northern  Central  Bailroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Belay  House  on  the  Washington  Bailroad,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
the  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  those 
routes  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore 
would  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  their  way  through  Baltimore — ^a  result  which  the  General  ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterruptedly  by  either  of  the  other 
routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his 
participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  use 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack 
the  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more  than  their 
best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President ;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  North- 
ern troops  anywhere  within  our  borders.  He  reminded  the  President, 
also,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was  confined  to  their  own 
population,  and  that  he  could  give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere, 
because  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President  frankly 
acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the  Government  would  only 
ask  the  city  authorities  to  use  their  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  un- 
less obstructed  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  for- 
warded  to  Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  until  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Baltimore,  when  the  regnlar 
use  of  the  highway  through  that  city  was  resumed,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
time. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States : — 
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A  PROOLAMATIOlir, 
By  the  Preiident  qfihe  Vhkted  Staiei. 

Whereof  An  insarrectioa  against  tho  Government  of  the  iTnited  States 
hflB  broken  out  in  the  States  of  Bonth  Oarolinai,  G^rgla,  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  l»ws  of  the  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  the  i^venoe  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein 
conformable  to  that  provision  of  the  Oonstitntion  which  required  duties 
to  be  imiform  throughout  the  United  States : — 

And  ftheretu^  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrection, 
have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
bearers  thefTeof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States : — 

And  wherea$^  An  Ezecfttive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
qoiring  the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  dongress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
detenaine  thereon : — 

Now,  tfaerefiot^  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  »  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawfVil  occupations,  until  dongress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the 
same  shall  have  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisabie  to  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Inws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  snch  oases  pro- 
vided. For  this  parpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  sdd  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her 
raster  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
abd  sent  to  the  nearest  oonvement  port^  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pre- 
tended authority  i>f  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
such  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  t^  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  prevention  and  punislunent  of  piracy. 

By  the  President.  AmtAWAii-  Ldtoout. 

William  H.  Skyward,  SoereUury  <if  8M6. 

12 
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These  were  the  initial  steps  by  which  the  Government 
sought  to  repel  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  to 
overthrow  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Its  action  was 
at  that  time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel 
officials,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Southern  press, 
indicated  veiy  clearly  their  intention  to  push  the  war 
begun  at  Sumter  into  the  North.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
himself  declared,  more  than  a  month  previous,  that  when- 
ever the  war  should  open,  the  North  and  not  the  South 
should  be  the  field  of  battle.  At  a  popular  demonstration 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala. ,  on  hearing  that  fire  had  been 
opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  had  said,  that  while  **no  man  could  tell  where 
the  war  would  end,  he  would  prophesy  that  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  the 
dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
May,"  and  that  it  "might  float  eventually  over  Faneiul 
Hall  itself."  The  rebel  Government  had  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor  to  prepare  the  means  for  making  good 
these  predictions.  Volunteers  were  summoned  to  the 
field.  Besides  garrisoning  the  fortresses  in  their  posses- 
sion along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  and  Davis 
issued  a  proclamation  oflfering  letters  of  marque  to  all  per- 
sons who  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  Government  and 
enrich  themselves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  ex- 
tended commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  South  thus 
plunged  openly  and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression  ;  and 
the  President,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his 
Inaugural,  put  the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and 
limited  the  military  operations  of  the  moment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capital 

The  effect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the 
Border  Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  upon 
Sumter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those 
States.  In  Virginia  it  was  made  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels.  The  State  Convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
since  the  13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  a  hundred 
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and  fifty-two  delegates,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
Union  men.  The  Inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  members, 
and  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to  its  proper 
meaning.  The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  announced  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  the  South,  and  had  seized  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordinance  of 
secession.  This  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  which 
the  friends  of  the  Union  maintained  their  ascendency. 
The  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind 
of  excitement,  which  checked  somewhat  the  Union  move- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Eandolph,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  as- 
certain the  President' s  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent 
in  their  report,  which  was  received  just  after  Governor 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  had  announced  the  attack 
upon  Sumter,  and  had  demanded  to  know  what  Virginia 
intended  to  do  in  the  war  they  had  just  commenced,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  to  triumph  or  perish. 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  President  had  made 
the  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : — 

To  Hon.  MeseiB.  Pbbstok,  Stuabt  and  Rajtdolph  : 

Gbktlemxn  : — As  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Oonvention,  now  in  ses- 
fflon,  70a  present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words : — 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Oonvention,  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
Tsils  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  in- 
tends to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremely  ii\jurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  diffi- 
culties, and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace : — Therefore, 

Bstoked^  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Convention  the  policy  which 
toe  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
tenn,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great  and  injurious  un- 
certunty  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
my  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  oommend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document  as  the  best  ex- 
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presaion  I  can  g^ve  to  my  porposea.    As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  now 
repeat,  "  The  power  confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  ooonpj,  and  pos- 
sess property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  there 
will  be  no  inyasion,  no  nsing  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where^"    By  the  words  ^*  pcopeirty  and  plaoea  beloaging  to  the  Gotmh* 
ment,''  I  chie^  aUnde  to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in 
possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands.    Bat  if^  aa 
now  appears  to  be  true,  in  parsait  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
places  which  had  been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
me ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  oi  my  ability,  repel  force  by 
force.    In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  aa  is 
reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  oause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawji 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justifies  and  possibly 
demands  it.    I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  milftary  posts  and 
property  situated  within  the  States  which  daim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet 
belonging  to  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  ae  much  as  they  did 
before  the  supposed  secession.    Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  pvpose, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  inva- 
sion of  sny  part  of  the  country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border 
of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  Inaugural 
Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reafiSrm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails 

may  be  regarded  as  a  mo<Mcation. 

Abbahax  LiNooLir. 


On  the  17th,  two  days  after  this  report  was  presented, 
and  immediately  after  receiying  the  Pvesidenlfs  procla* 
mation  calling  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secesfflon  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five ; 
and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
rebel  Confederacy,  became  the  battLe-field  of  all  the  earlier 
contests  which  ensued,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  the  capital 
of  the  rebel  Government  was  transferred  to  Biclunond. 
Very  strennoas  eflTorts  were  made  by  the  reb^  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryltuid,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy ;  but  the  wise 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had 
checked  these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but 
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Tenneesee  aloof  firom  aotiye  parttoipation  in  the  secession 
movement. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  most 
aotive  and  vigorons  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the 
contest  "wMch  was  seen  to  "be  inevitable.    Over  a  hnndred 
thousand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Northern  border.    On  the  20th  of 
April,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seized  all  the 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  offices 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.    On  the  27th 
of  April  the  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  extended  by 
proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Yirginia. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-two 
thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  years,  and 
ordering  an  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  army,  and 
eighteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.   And  on  the  16th, 
by  another  proclamation,  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  ^^  permit  no  person 
to  exercise  any  office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Bosa,  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find 
it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpitSj  and  to 
remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses 
all  dangerous  and  suspected  i)ersons." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Administration  was 
to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the 
rebellion.  While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  this 
very  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  consid- 
erable length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  state,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  assume.  That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Mr.  Adains,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
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the  court   of  St   James,  and  dated   April  10,  in.  the 
following  terms : — 

Before  conaidering  the  argoments  yon  are  to  use,  it  is  importaiit  to  in- 
dicate those  which  jovl  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that  mifision : — 

First.  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole  American  people  haTe, 
with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  Mendship  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  emharrassments,  which 
have  heen  made  on  apt  occasions,  hj  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers.  Yoa 
will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  hut  at  the  same 
time  jon  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or  national  kindnees.  Toa 
will  make  no  admissions  of  weakness  in  onr  Oonatitation,  or  of  apprehea- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Ton  will  rather  prove,  as  you  easily 
can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  other  States, 
that  its  Constitution  and  Government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  in  db 
case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  Government,  under 
foreign  auspicesi  Vith  its  discontented  citizens.  IfJ  as  the  President  doea 
not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her  Migesty's  6K>vemmeiit 
tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  wavering 
about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
grant  that  application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  Too 
may  even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  rec- 
ognize, they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  this  Republic.  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked 
to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will 
remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  the 
President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  ground  of  any  favor  this  Adminia* 
tration,  or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  proposes  to 
show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them. 
You  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Government 
any  oppo^g  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect)  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States 
are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  through* 
out  all  politioal  misunderstandings  and  alieaations  still  are  and  always 
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most  be  our  kindred  and  country-men.  In  short,  all  your  arguments  mnst 
belong  to  one  of  three  olasses,  namely :  Mrat.  Arguments  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  public  law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  equal  States.  Secondly,  Arguments  which  concern  equally  the 
honor,  welfiire,  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  States,  and  the  honor, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservatiye  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  sentiments 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests, 
and  sentiments  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  at  his  post, 
the  British  Government  detenmned,  acting  in  concert 
with  that  of  France,  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  "bellige- 
rent power.  Against  this  recognition  our  Government 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  make  a  decided  and  energetic  pro- 
test. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  Washington  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  him  cer- 
tain instructions  they  had  received  on  this  subject  from 
their  resx)ective  governments.  Mr.  Seward  declined  to 
hear  them  officially  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  wfLB  accordingly  left  with  him  for  perusal, 
and  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hear  it  read,  or 
receive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
the  19th,  he  thus  states  its  character  and  contents :  — 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  country  is  divided  into  two 
belligerent  parties,  of  which  the  Government  represents  one,  and  that 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extraordinary  positions  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Mi^eety ; 
much  less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  a 
deeision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  with- 
out previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  question.  The  United  States 
are  stiU  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories  they  have 
lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.  They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have 
always  been.  They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  treaties  with  Great  Britiun,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore ;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
ahaU  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain, 
by  virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  this 
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coxmtry,  whether  thej  are  lo7al  to  the  United  States  or  not,  and  Great 
Britain  can  neither  rightfhUy  qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Statei, 
nor  concede,  nor  reoognize  any  rights  or  interests  or  power  of  any  partf> 
State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union.    What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrenoe,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  frequ^it  in  all  countries — more  frequent  even  in  Gteit 
Britain  than  here— of  an  armed  insurreotloB  engaged  in  attemptiDg  to 
overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  Qoveinment.     Them 
is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  Gh>vemmeDt  to  sappresi 
the  insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in 
such  cases.    But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitnte  a  state  of  war 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  creating  belligerent  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  foreign  States  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  neutrals 
between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  oast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to 
the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.    Any  other  principle  thaa 
this  would  be  to  resolve  government  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the 
positions  we  have  thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action — ^not  more  the 
law  of  individual  than  of  National  life. 

Similar  views  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  French  Elmperor,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  gov* 
emments  with  which  we  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
action  of  the  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion, 
purely  domestic  in  its  character,  upon  the  nature  or 
merits  of  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold 
any  discussion  with  any  foreign  Power,  The  PreaideBt 
pressed  upon  all  those  gOYermnents  the  duty  of  accepting 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  of  abstaining,  consequently, 
from  every  act  which  could  be  construed  into  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or  which  could  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  endeav' 
prs  to  re-establish  its  rightful  authority.  Sspecial  paina 
ware  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarations,  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
that  result.  "You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit," 
was  the  uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "in  making 
known  to  the  Government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
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'there  l)een,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the  least  idea  existing 
In  this  Government  of  su£fering  a  dissolution  of  this 
"Union  to  take  place  in  any  way  whatever."  EflTorts  were 
also  made  by  onr  Gk>vemment  to  define,  with  the  preci- 
Bion  which  the  novel  features  of  the  case  required,  the 
law  of  nations  in  r^iutd  to  neutral  rights,  and  also  to 
secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
&e  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  18G9 :  the  lattetr 
object  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  demand  made  by 
Imtii  France  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  these  principles  in  their  application  to 
ih»  internal  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  This  demand  the  President  pronounced  inadmis- 
mble. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  OONaBESS,  AND  THE  lOLITABT  EVENTS 

OF  THE  SUttMEB  OF  1861. 

FiBflT  Aknual  Mbsbagx. — ^Aonov  of  0ohobb88.~Slatsbt  Ajn>  Oov- 
viBCATioir; — ^Thb  Dbfiat  at  Bull  Btth. — TvRAnasT  or  thi  Slayxbt 
QvESTXozr. — GxHBSiiL  Fbucost  Ain>  THB  PBBfliDxisrr. — Ths  Tsarr 
Ajvaib, 

Ik  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
15th  of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  in  the  House ;  there  being,  moreover, 
five  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-eight  in  the  House  who, 
without  belonging  to  the  Republican  jiarty,  supported 
the  Administration  in  its  eflForts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
and,  on  the  6th,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress 
his  first  Annual  Message,  as  follows : — 

FeUofD-OittMenB  of  the  Senate  cmd  Hauee  of  Bepreeentatwee  : — 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  aa  anthorised  by 
the  Constitntion,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
le^slation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  fonr  months  ago,  tlie 
functions  of  the  Federal  Gk>vernment  were  found  to  be  generally  suspend- 
ed within  the  several  States  of  South  Oarolina,  Qeorgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Post-Offioe 
Department 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  (Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  near 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Oharleston  Harbor,  South  Oarolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  had 
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been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been  organized  and  were  organizing,  all 
avowedlj  with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment  in 
and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and  espedallj  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  bj  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
vay  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the  Gk>yern- 
ment.  Accumulations  of  the  public  reyenue,  lying  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
learing  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
Government.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Nayy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government.  Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with 
aU  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
aooordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
diaracter  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  from  foreign  Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  beUeving  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  made,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Government;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  was 
Idrbon&e,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
on  foot 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incumbent's  first  full  day  in  office), 
a  letter  of  M^jor  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
pressed the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reinforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  thei  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
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And  well-diflciplined  men.  This  opinion  was  oonoorrad  in  by  all  the 
officers  of  his  command,  and  their  iMmorcmda  on  the  sabjeot  were  made 
endosnres  of  Mi^or  Anderson^s  letter.  The  whole  was  immediately  laid 
before  Lientenant-Qeneral  Scott,  who  at  onee  eonenrred  with  MtQOt 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  refleotioB,  however,  he  took  fuU  time,  oob* 
salting  with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  and  -the  navy ;  and  at  the 
end  of  fonr  days  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  condnsioB 
as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  snch  safficient  force 
was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Govemmoit)  or  ooald  be  raised  and 
broaght  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort 
would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  understood;  that  by  many  it  would 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  te  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our 
National  destruction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed*  Star- 
vation was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  dear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuatioii  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Broohlpn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  tjwm  the  order  was  received 
just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was,  ti^at 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  gvan  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
imoertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused  to  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter,  was  impossible — ^rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions 
in  the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an  expedition, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  notj  according  to  circumstances. 
The  strongest  antidpated  case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that^ 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further  notice^  or  in  case  of  an 
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upon  the  fort  This  notioe  vas  aooordhigly  ^Ton;  whereupon 
the  fort  was  attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting 
the  arriTal  of  the  provisifMiing  expedition. 

It  is  thns  seen  thai  the  assanlt  ap<m  and  rednetion  of  Fort  Stunter  was 
in  no  soue  a  matter  of  self-^efeaee  npon  the  part  of  the  assailants.    They 
well  knew  that  the  garriscm  in  the  fort  coold  hj  no  poasibilitj  oommit 
aggression  npon  them.    They  knew-— they  were  expressly  notified — ^that 
the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
waa  all  which  would  on  that  oeoasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves, 
by  resistiDg  so  much,  should  provoke  more.    They  knew  that  this  Gk>v- 
emineDt  desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  asssil  them,  but 
to  niaintJiiR  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  fix>m 
actual  and  immediate  dissolution — ^trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time»  discnssioB,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment;  and  they  as- 
sailed and  reduced  the  fort  for  predsdy  the  reverse  object — ^to  drive  out 
the  visible  anthority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  fturoe  it  to  immediate 
^SBoliition*    That  this  was  their  oli^eot  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address^  ^^Tou  can  have  no 
ocmfliot  without  being  ypurselves  the  aggressors,"  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  worid  should  not  be  able  to 
misnnderstand  it.    By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances,  &at  point  was  reached.    Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Government  began  the  cenfliet  of  arms^  without  a  gun  in  sight, 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.    In  this  act,  discarding  all 
else,  they  have,  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  ^^  immediate 
dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.    It 
presents  to  the  whole  famOy  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitu- 
tional  republic  or  democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people— «an  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.    It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individ- 
uals, too  few  in  numbers  to  control  administration,  according  to  oi^ganic 
law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Govenunenti  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.    It  forces  us  to  ask,  ^*Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fetal  weakness?"    ^'  Must  a  government^  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people^  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence?" 

So  viewing  the  issuer  no  choice  was-  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destruction, 
by  force  for  its  preservation. 
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The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  conntry  was  most  gratify- 
ing — surpassing  in  nnanimitj  and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Delaware, 
gave  a  regiment  throngh  regular  State  organization.    A  few  regiments 
have  been  organized  within  some  others  of  those  States  by  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.    Of  course,  the 
seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  abont  the 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and 
silenced.    The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — ^per- 
haps the  most  important.    A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupling  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  Oapital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.    To  this 
body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  minority  of  professed  Union  men. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
minority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union.    Whether 
this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  ui>on 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.    Although  they  submitted  the  ordinance 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
what more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Oonvention  and  the  Legislature 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  lime  and  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced  acting 
as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.    They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  Statd.     They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.    They  received — ^perhaps  invited — ^into  their  State  lai^e 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so-called 
seceded  States.    They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alli- 
ance and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Bich- 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and  this  Gk>vemment  has  no  choice 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 

In  the  Border  States,  so-called— in  fact,  the  Middle  States— there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  "armed  neutrality"— that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union  foroes  pasdng  one  way, 
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or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their  soO.  This  wonld  be  disunion  com- 
pleted. Figoratiyely  speaking,  it  would  be  the  bnUding  of  an  impassable 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one, 
for,  under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men, 
and  ireely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the 
trouble  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from  the 
external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all 
things  they  most  desire — feed  them  weU,  and  ^ve  them  disunion  without 
a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who  have 
favored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  ii\juriou8 
in  effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia;  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing this,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  far 
all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legaL  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists 
announced  thdr  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and  a  public  necessity; 
trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Oongress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize 
the  Commanding-General,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion, 
to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms 
of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  authority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly.  ITever- 
theless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has  been  done  xmder  it  are 
questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
proportion,  that  one  who  has  sworn  to  *^take  care  that  the  laws  be 
futhfiilly  executed, '^  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course^  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  power  and  propriety  before 
this  matter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required 
to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  of  execution  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  they  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of 
execution,  even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violated  f 
To  state  the  question  more  directly :  Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  imex- 
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eoated,  and  the  Qovernment  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  diat  one  be  TioUtod  f 
Eyen  in  snoh  a  case,  would  not  the  offidal  oath  be  broken  if  the  Got- 
emment  should  be  oyerthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  dUregarding 
the  angle  law  wonld  tend  to  preserye  it?  Bnt  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  anj  law  was 
violated.  The  provimon  of  the  Oonstitution  that  '*  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeoi  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  oaaes  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,"  is  equivalent  to 
a  provision — is  a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  waa 
deoided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebeUion,  and  thai  the  public  safety  doea 
require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  was 
authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Oonstitution  itself  is  sUent 
as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  waa 
plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  should 
run  itft  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  assembHng 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  re^ 
hellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  some 
length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mittod  entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Govemm^it  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
aa  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Union  was 
probaUe.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern, 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world* 

.  The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Depart- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  fiacts 
considered  important  for  yon  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  making  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  the  regions  where,  apparentiy,  all  are  willing  to  engage ;  and 
the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000 
now,  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Eevolution  when 
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ve  came  out  of  that  straggle ;  and  the  money  value  in  the  country  now 
bean  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then,  than  does  the  popu- 
lation. Snrelj  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our 
liberties,  as  each  had  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten 
times  tlie  men  and  ten  times  the  monej.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from 
the  oountiy  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant, 
and  that  it  needs  only  the. hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  €h>vernment  is  to  avoid  receiving 
troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  word,  the  people  will 
save  their  Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only 
indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  the 
present  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession"  or  "rebellion.'* 
The  movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning, 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable 
magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  knew 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for  the  history  and 
Government  of  their  commcm  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patri- 
otic  people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented 
an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly 
logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may, 
oonsistently  with  the  National  Oonstitution,  and  therefore  lawfully  and 
peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union, 
or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  right  is  to 
be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the 
farcical  pretence  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have 
been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency  from 
the  assumption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy 
pertaining  to  a  State— to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our  States 
have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  th^ 
Union  by  the  Constitution — ^no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out 
of  the  Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
off  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  each  came 
18 
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into  the  Union  directly  from  a  conditidn  of  dependence,  excepting  Texss 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  i 
State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  ooming  intc 
the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  *^  United  Oolonies"  were 
declared  to  be  "free  and  independent  States;"  bat,  even  then,  the  ob- 
ject plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of 
the  Union,  bnt  directly  the  contrary ;  as  tbei^  mntnal  pledge  and  their 
mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The 
express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual, is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance 
or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of 
"State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union 
itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the  States;  bnt  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution ;  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What. is  "  sovereignty  "  in  the  political  senae 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  community 
without  a  political  superior?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  ex- 
cept Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into>  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  aepa^ 
rately,  procured  their  independence  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fut,  it 
created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made  the 
Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered the  Union ;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  National  Constitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not 
included  all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive; 
but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  gov- 
ernmental powers ;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government 
Itself  had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental — as  a  merely  administra- 
tive power.  This  relative  matter  of  National  power  and  State  Rights, 
as  a  principle,  is  no  other  tlian  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — ^to  the 
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General  Govemment ;  while  whatever  oonoems  only  the  State  shonld  be 
left  ezclnsiyelj  to  the  State.  This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle 
abont  it.  Whether  the  National  Oonstitntion,  in  defining  bonndaries  be- 
tween the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  h^ 
questioned.     We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent  with 
the  Constitution — ^is  lawful  and  peacefid.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
is  any  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which 
leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  Nation  purchased  with  money 
the  countries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed;  is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  without  reiunding  ?  The  Nation 
paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 
lions) to  relieve  Florida  of  the  abori^nal  tribes ;  is  it  just  that  she  shall 
now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  making  any  return?  Tlie  Nation 
is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding 
States  in  common  with  the  rest ;  is  it  just  either  that  creditors  shall  go 
unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole?  A  part  of  the  present 
National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas;  is  it  just  that 
she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ;  and  when  all  shall 
have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors? 
Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
money  ?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to 
go  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  t«rms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of  secession.  They  have 
assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  necee- 
nty,  they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as  they 
insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit 
that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retaincfd  it, 
by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  oousistent  they 
must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way 
of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or  uigust  object.  The 
principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  Govemment 
can  possibly  endure. 

K  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 
of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 
at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act  instead -of 
being  called  ^*  driving  the  one  out,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the 
others  from  that  one,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a  minority, 
may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  mi\jority,  may  not 
rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  the  Constitn 
tion,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  ^*  We,  the  People." 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  w  7"    ^g^^^h  Carolin*, ' 
legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State,  except,  P^f^^^'    .  ^e  Union  n 
favor  of  disunion.    There  ifl  much  reason  to  beUeve  t  ^^^  ^^ed  » 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  ^^^^^  ^j^  of  thec*^ 

ded  States.    The  contrary  has  not  been  demonstratea  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

It  is  ventured  to  affirm  this  even  of  Vir^nia  and  "^e^^^^^  ^^  ^  on 
of  an  election  held  in  mUitary  camps,  where  the  ^^^^^^^  ^  demon- 
side  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  conffl  ^^^  ^j,^,  ^rw 
ting  popular  sentiment.    At  such  an  election,  all  that      s  ^  ^^^  agai»^ 
at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be  coer 
the  Union.                                                                       -      institution*  '•'^ 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the  i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  wtole 
eiy  oy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  con  ^^^  ^^^  ^  g^^- 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  wofld.    Of  tnis  QoverD^*^* 

king  and  an  impressive  iUustration.  So  large  an  ^^^^^j.  ^^  it  but  who 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a  ^1  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^: 
had  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  I>a  ^  j^Qother,  ^osaesB 
there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  .  j^a  ^id  wl***" 
ftiU  practical  knowledge  of- all  the  arts,  sciences,  P^^^*^^^^.  ^d  therein 
ever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  t^  ^p^ggjaent,  a  Oabi- 
soarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  ^  ^dnunister 

net,  a  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  compe  ^  ^^^  army  of 
the  Government  itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  *^®  Y?^  -^^  ^^  so  mnch 
our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest;  ^'v^^  g^^h  benefits 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conte  ^  ^  ^y  section, 
on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoeve^,  ^  ^^g^der  in 
proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  'f  ®  y^^  jg  ukely  to 
deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it;  ^^*V^^.  tended  to  g^*"^ 
get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give,  or  ^  V^^^jj^gg  on  this 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people?  There  are  some  fores  ^ .^^^pendence, 
subject    Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  o  ^^^  ^^lit  tiie 

in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  -^^^^f®^'  adopted  a  tern- 
words,  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Why?  '^^®^.  f^nniike  our  good 
porary  national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  whio  ,  ,  »»  and  sub- 
old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "We,  *^®  ,  ^^gnt  Stetes." 
stitute,  "  We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  ^^^f ^  ^  ^f  n^en  and 
Why  ?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rig 
the  authority  of  the  people  ?  ,         ^  ^^  Union  i*  **  * 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.    On  the  side  o  ^^  Govern- 

stmggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substan^ .  to  lift  arti- 
flpent  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  ^^  °^^^ J^^j^  pursaite 
iicial  weights  from  all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the  paths  of  ia,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f 
for  all ;  to  aflTord  aU  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  i  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  is 
nfe       yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  ^^^"^J^^    contend. 
b    'leading  object  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  wo 
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I  am  most  happy  to  beUeve  that  the  plain  people  understand  and  appre- 
ciate this.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  in  this  the  Grovermnent's  hour 
of  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been 
favored  with  the  offices  have  resigiied  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which 
had  pampered  them,  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known 
to  have  deserted  his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  dne  to  those  officers  who  remained  tme,  despite  the  ex- 
ample of  their  treacherons  associates ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most 
important  fact  of  all,  is  the  nnanimons  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  sac> 
oessfnlly  resisted  the  traitorons  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an 
hour  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of 
plain  people.  They  understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroy- 
ing the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to 
them. 

Onr  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment  Two 
points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — ^the  successM  establishing 
and  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains — its  successful 
maintenance  agidnst  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion;  that  ballots  are  the  rightfdl  and 
peaoefol  saccessors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitntionally  decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets ' 
that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at 
sacceeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men 
that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what 
18  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  Southern  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Constitution  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

He  dedres  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may  be  administered  for 
all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in 
giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any 
just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted  the  provi- 
rion,  that  ^*  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  ropnblican  form  of  Government"  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  out 
of  the  Union,  having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of 
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GoTernment ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  goifig  out  is  an  indispensable  meang 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and  when  an  end  is 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawM  and 
obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Ezecntiye  found  the  duty  of  em- 
ploying the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  Goyemment  forced  upon  him« 
He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Goyem- 
ment. No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  core ; 
not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popular  Goyem- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  elec- 
tion can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destraction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these 
institutions  shall  perish;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life, 
in  what  might  foUow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has  so 
far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  Tou  will  now,  according  to  your 
own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration  to 
them,  under  the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  Gk>d,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 

manly  hearts. 

Abraham  Lnroour. 
July  4,  1861. 

Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusiyely  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  zealons  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people 
met  a  prompt  response  from  their  representatives.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against 
the  Goyemment ;  and  on  the  9th,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
(ayes  ninety-eight,  noes  fifty-five),  declaring  it  to  be 
"  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  A  bill  was 
promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  genend 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
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Gonoemed  in  the  contest.    There  were  a  few  in  both 
Houses,  with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
head,  who  still  insisted  that  any  resort  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  war  })ower  against  the  rebels  was 
unconstitutional,  and  could  only  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Union  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  both  Houses 
fully  sustained  the  President  in  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  discussion 
commenced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who  pro- 
posed on  the  18th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  by  adding  a 
section  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  ^  *  in 
Bubjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sov- 
ereign State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  African  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States."    The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  senti- 
ments of  members  on  this  subject.    Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was  "  not  to  be 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or  freeing 
aay  dave,  or  to  interfere  with  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tations  of  any  State  or  any  people ;  it  was  to  preserve 
this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  all  its 
clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  change  or  limita- 
tion."    Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  war, 
and  *'  it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Government  or 
slavery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North 
—the   Conservative  people  of  the  North— would  say, 
rather  than  let  the  Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish," 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  did  not  beUeve  that  slavery  could 
survive  in  any  State  the  march  of  the  Union  armies. 
These  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.    The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  bills  were 
passed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  President,  authorizing 
him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  volunteers, 
and  placing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McClemand,  a  democrat  from 
Illinois,  oflFered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  necessary 
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to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  which  was  adopted;  with  "but  five  opi)08mg 
votes ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, ofTered  the  following  resolution,  defining  the  objects 
of  the  war : — 

Besohed  by  the  Mouse  of  Repreeentatwee  of  the  Congreu  of  the  Uhited 
States^  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  npon  the 
oountry  bj  the  disTinionists  of  the  Sonthem  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  Oonstitutional  Groyemment,  and  in  arms  aroand  the  Capital ;  that  in. 
this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passioa 
or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this 
war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  sabjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremaey  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equahty,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  un- 
impaired; and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes.  It  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  defining 
the  objects  and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
was  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Border  States,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  been  skilfully  and  zealously  played  upon  by 
the  agents  and  allies  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  war 
was  universally  represented  by  these  men  as  waged  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
rebellion.  The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  these  States,  and  contributed  largely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed 
in  the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House 
of  a  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  to  '*  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."    It  was  referred  to 
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the  Judiciary  Oommittee,  and  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  whenever  any  slave  should  be 
required  or  permitted  by  his  master  to  take  up  arms,  or 
be  employed  in  any  fort^  dock-yard,  or  in  any  military 
service  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  he  should  become  entitled 
to  his  freedom.  Mr.  Wickliflfe  and  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ken- 
tacky,  at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  relation  existing  between  a  master  and 
his  slave ;  and  they  were  answered  by  the  Northern  mem- 
bers with  the  argument  that  the  Government  certainly 
had  a  right  to  confiscate  property  of  any  kind  employed 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
protecting  slavery  against  the  consequences  of  exercising 
this  right,  than  for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might 
be  thus  involved.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
or  that  it  would  bear  any  such  construction  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  They  repudiated  the  idea  that  men  in  arms 
against  the  Union  and  Constitution  could  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  derive  from  that 
instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction  ;  but 
they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  property 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  waged.  After  a  protracted  debate, 
that  section  of  the  biU  which  related  to  this  subject  was 
X)a8sed — ^ayes  sixty,  noes  forty-eight— in  the  following 
fona: — 

That  whenever,  hereafter,  daring  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to  labor 
or  service  nnder  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  snch  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  dne,  or  by  the 
lawM  agent  of  snch  person,  to  take  np  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  ifl  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed 
in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  intrenchment)  or 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the  Government  and 
lawful  authority  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  tho 
person  to  whom  such  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  daim 
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to  sach  labor,  any  law  of  liie  State,  or  of  the  IJmted  States,  to  the  ooa* 
trarj  notwithstanding ;  and  whenever  thereafter  the  person  cluming  each 
labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,*  it  shall  be  a  fall  and  snfB- 
oient  answer  to  snch  claim  that  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  la 
olaimed,  had  been  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  6th  of  Angast 
It  had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  Pres- 
ident with  even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  fideltj 
all  points  which  could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  people  responded  with  hearty 
applause  to  the  patriotic  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  universal  temper  of  the  country  was  one  of  buoyancy 
and  hope.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  Iroops  through  Virginia 
to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the  National  Cap- 
ital with  capture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June  they  had 
an  army  of  not  fiir  from  thirty-five  thousand  men,  holding 
a  strong  position  along  the  Bull  Run  Creek — ^its  left  posted 
at  Winchester,  and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  substantially  end  the  war.  The 
National  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16th  of  July,  under 
General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made  on  the 
21st.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  one  thousand  wounded,  of  our 
forces,  and  their  falling  back,  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  sur- 
prise. The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  victory  had  been  universally  entertained;  and 
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the  actual  issue  first  revealed  to  the  people  the  prosi)ect 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  But  the  public  heart  was  not 
in  the  least  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  was 
to  rouse  still  higher  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
I>eople.  No  one  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  submission. 
The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  reorganize  the 
army,  to  increase  its  numbers  by  volunteering,  and  to 
establish  a  footing  for  National  troops  at  various  points 
along  the  rebel  coast.  On  the  28th  of  August  Fort  Hat- 
teras  was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, fell  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  the  3d 
of  December  Ship  Island,  lying  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  series  of 
combined  movements  the  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Western  Yiiginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri — States  in 
which  the  i)opulation  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test been  divided  in  sentiment  and  action. 

On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himself 
unable,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  advancing  age,  to 
take  the  field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
enlai^ing  contest,  resigned  his  position  as  commander  of 
the  army,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

HXAD-QVAKTIM  OT  TBV  ASMT,       I 

Wabbimgton,  Oetobm'  81, 18ot  f 

Hie  Hon.  S.  Oambboh,  Seoretazy  of  War : — 

Sib: — ^For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from  a  hurt,  to 
mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities — dropsy  and  yertigo— admonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and 
medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted 
much  beyond  the  usual  span  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances — made  doubly  painfbl  by  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  pros^- 
perous  and  happy  Union — that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  active  seryice. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy;  whom 
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I  know,  upon  mnch  personal  interoonrae,  to  be  patriotic,  without  eeotioiuJ 
partialitieB  or  pr^a^ces ;  to  be  highly  conadentioas  in  the  performanoe 
of  eyerj  duty,  and  of  nnri vailed  aotivity  and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the  last 
time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations,  for  the  uniform  hi^h 
consideration  I  have  received  at  yonr  hands;  and  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

WlRTIXLD  SOOTT. 

President  lincoln  waited  npon  Gteneral  Scott  at  Ms 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  personal 
expression  to  him  of  the  deep  regret  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  ser- 
vant so  venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  also  issued  the  following 
order : — 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1861,  npon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieatenant-General  Winfield  Scott 
is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed,  npon  the  list  of  retired 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  withont  rednotion  of  his  cnrrent 
pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
the  President  and  nnanimons  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  Nadon*8 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of  the  im* 
portant  public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Oonstitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when 
assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion*  Abbaham  Lnroour. 

The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  by  appoint* 
ment  upon  Major-General  McClellan,  who  had  been  re- 
called from  Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the 
army  in  front  of  Washington,  and  prejiaring  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the 
forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its 
policy  concerning  the  war,  the  Government  had  been  very 
greatly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave 
States  from  joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession 
would  have  added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  would  have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and 
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difficnlty  of  its  suppressioiL    The  Administration  and 
Congress  had,  therefore,  avoided,  so  £Eur  as  possible,  any 
measures  in  regard  to  slavery  which  could  needlessly  ex- 
cite the  hostile  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  Border 
States.     The  Confiscation  Act  affected  only  those  slaves 
who  should  l>e  '^  required  or  permitted"  by  their  masters 
to  render  service  to  the  rebel  cause.    It  did  not  in  any 
respect  change  the  condition  of  any  others.    The  Presi- 
dent, in  tlie  Executive  Department,  acted  upon  the  same 
principle.     The  question  first  arose  in  Virginia,  simulta- 
neously at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.     On  the  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  district  under  his  com- 
mand, in  which  he  said  to  them,  '^Understand  one  thing 
clearly:  not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  t^eir  part." 
On  the  27th  of  May,  Gteneral  Butler,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  seeking 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.    He  had  deter- 
mined to  r^ard  them  as  corUrdbaTid  of  war,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  at  a  fidr  compensation,  against  which 
should  be  charged  the  expense  of  their  support — ^the 
relative  value  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.    The  Secretary 
of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  expressed  the  approval 
by  the  Government  of  the  course  adopted  by  General 
Butler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ^'permit 
BO  interference  by  the  persons  under  his  command  with 
the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of 
Miy State,"  and  on  the  other,  to  "refrain  from  surren- 
dering to  alleged  masters  any  such  persons  who  might 
come  within  his  lines."  * 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrote 
to  General  Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the 
"views  of  the  President  and  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows : — 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  M  exUting  rights  in  all  the  StaUg 
hefiilly  T€9pecUd  and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  all  constitutional  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  Hence  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fullj 
acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  must 
be  respected  by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike,  will  suffice  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  under 
insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  far 
opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must  temporarily 
&il ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the 
States  within  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must  be  necessarily 
subordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not 
wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To 
this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form  no  exception. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6th,  1861,  declares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
discharged  therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessdty  that  no  claim  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  military  authorities  of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  per- 
sons when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  State,  under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  clamed, 
must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to  remedies,  by  the 
insurrection  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it ;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  inconveniences, 
embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as  fh^tives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  services  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  oooupa- 
tions  as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugitives,  the  name  and 
the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such  facts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  tjie  circumstances  of  each  case, 
after  tranquillity  shall  have  j>een  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peace, 
Congress  will  doubtiess  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  just  rights  of  all,  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

Ton  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  herein  stated, 
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and  win  report  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your 
ftction  in  the  premises  to  this  Department.  Ton  will,  however,  neither 
authorize  nor  permit  snj  interference,  bj  the  troops  under  your  command, 
with  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  in  house  or  field,  nor  will  you,  in 
any  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their 
masters ;  nor  will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety  may  seem 
to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service 
from  whioh  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. All  interference  with  the  internal  institutions  of 
any  State  was  expressly  forbidden ;  but  the  Government 
would  ayaH  itself  of  the  services  of  a  portion  of  the 
slaves,  taking  care  fully  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  of  August^  Hon.  C.  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  made  at  Providence, 
Hhode  Island,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theory,  said  he,  is, 
that  'Hhe  States  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres ;  the 
Gtovemment  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding 
the  Western  Department,  which  embraced  Missouri  and  a 
part  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  order  ^^  extending  and  de 
daring  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  and  declaring  that  "the  property,  real  and 
I)ersonal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men."  The  President  regarded  this  order 
as  transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  hia 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  changing  his  action,   desired   an  ex- 
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plidt  order— whetenpon  the  Piesident  thus  addreesed 
him: — 

WAfHnr«iov,  D.  OL,  Stptmribtt  U,  180. 

Mf^or-General  John  0.  Frsmout  : — 

Snt: — ToTLTB  of  the  8th,  in  aQBwer  to  mine  of  the  2d  inBtant,  was  jnat 
received.  Assared  that  yon  npon  the  gronnd  oonld  better  Judge  of  the 
necessities  of  your  position  than  I  could  at  thia  distance,  on  seeing  jonr 
prochunation  of  Augnst  80,  I  peroeiyed  no  general  objection  to  it;  the 
partdcolar  danse,  howeyer,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and 
the  liberation  of  slayeS)  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  Augost,  npon 
the  same  snbjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  yon  expressing  my  wish  that  that 
clause  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Tour  answer,  just  receiyed,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for 
the  modification,  which  I  yery  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and  construed, 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  proyiaions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lnroour. 

These  views  of  the  Government  were  still  farther  en- 
forced in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T. 
W.  Sherman,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  and  by  General  Halleck,  who 
succeeded  General  Fremont  in  the  Western  Department, 
prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from  being  received  within 
the  Unes  of  the  army.  Dnrmg  all  this  time  strennotis 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Prea- 
dent  to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only  to  proclaim 
a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to  put  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  But  they  were  ineffectual.  The  President  ad- 
hered firmly  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment, 
rendered  wise  and  necessary ;  and  he  was  sustained  in 
this  action  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  x)eople  in  the  Slave  States 
along  the  border.  The  course  which  he  pursued  at  that 
time  contributed  largely,  beyond  doubt,  to  strengthen 
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the  cause  of  the  Union  in  those  Border  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her  hastily  fonned 
connection  with  the  rebel  Confederacy. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occurred 
irhich  threatened  for  a  time  to  involye  the  country  in 
open  war  with  England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  for  St.  Thomas, 
having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
on  their  way  as  commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
States  to  England  and  France.  On  the  8th  the  Trent  was 
hailed  from  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jadrdo^  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  brought-to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Two 
officers  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trerdy  searched  her,  and  took  from 
her  by  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, the  two  rebel  commissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustia 
and  McFarland,  their  Secretaries,  who  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trefni 
being  released  and  proceeding  on  her  way.  The  most 
intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country  when  news  of 
this  affair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one  of  admira- 
tion at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exultation 
at  the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentment  took  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was 
universal,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at 
once  ordered  troops  to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Our  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self- 
possessed  decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  '4n  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  any  instructions  from  the  Government," 
and  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
Blatter  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as 
die  ground  taken  by  the  British  Government  should  be 
made  known.  Earl  RusseU,  under  the  same  date,  wrote 
to  Lord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  say 
14 
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ing  that  the  British  Government  was  "willing  to  believe 
that  the  naval  officer  who  committed  the  aggression  was 
not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  from  his 
Government,'*  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted, 
therefore,  that  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice  the  United  States  Government  would,  "of  its 
own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redress 
as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  the 
British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its 
delivery  for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  an- 
swer, or  any  other  answer  than  a  compliance  with  its 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  the  archives  of  the  l^a- 
tion,  and  repair  immediately  to  London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Government  decided  that 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  removal  from  her  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  was  justifiable  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  that  in  assuming  to  decide  ux)on 
the  liability  of  these  i)ersons  to  capture  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  before  a  legal  tribunal  where  a 
regular  trial  could  be  had.  Captain  Wilkes  had  dei>arted 
from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly  asserted  by 
the  American  Government,  and  forming  part  of  its  most 
cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  "cheerfully 
liberated."  This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
advanced  in  its  support,  commanded  the  immediate  and 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  American  people ;  while  in 
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Ehigland  it  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the 
friends  of  this  country,  especially  as  it  silenced  the  clam- 
ors and  disappointed  the  hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  French  Gk>yermnent  had  joined  that  of  England  in 
its  representations  upon  this  subject,  and  the  decision  of 
our  Gtovermnent  was  received:  there  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  incident,  under  the  just  and  judi- 
cious course  'adopted  by  the  Administration,  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  United  States — ^increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
public  law,  and  silencing  effectually  the  slander  that  its 
Government  was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  pop- 
ular clamor.  One  of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  prompt  rejection  of  all  demands  for  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE    BEGULilt    SBSSION   OF   OOKGRESS^  DSOBMBEB,    1861.— THI 

MBSSAaBL— DEBATES,  ETC. 

MSBTOrG    OF   OOKGRKSS. — VsESnOSSTt^B  MbBSAOX. — DiBPOSITIOK    OT    OOV- 

OBB80* — Slavebt  in  Tbxbitobibs  and  Distbiot  of  Columbia. — ^Pk>- 
P08ED  Aid  to  Emancipation  bt  Slayb  States. — ^Thb  Dkbatb  n 
OoNGBBBs. — The  Pbbsident  and  Genebal  Hunteb. — ^Thb  Bobdxb 
State  Repbesentatites. — ^The  Bobdeb  State  Reply. — The  Finajtorb. 
— ^The  Oonfisoation  Bill. — The  Pbesident's  Action  and  Opinions. — 
Thx  Pbbsidbnt's  ICemaob. — Message  in  Regabd  to  Mb.  Oamebon. — 
The  Pbbsident  and  ms  Oabinet.— Olose  of  the  Session  of  Con- 
GBE86. — The  Pbe8ident*s  Letteb  to  Mb.  Gbeelet. — The  Pbbsidxbt 
\ND  the  Ohioago  Oonyention. — Pboclamation  of  Emancipation. 

OoKGBESS  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fbllow-Oitizbns  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repbesentatites  : 

In  the  midst  of  anpreoedented  poUtioal  troubles,  we  have  cAose  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  onusnal  good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
oounsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
ii^urious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of 
our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.    If  it  were  Just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
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to  asflome,  that  foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  socia], 
iind  treatj  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the  most  speedy 
restoration  of  commerce,  indading  especially  the  acquisition  of  cotton, 
thoBe  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object 
more  directly,  or  clearly,  through  the  destruction,  than  through  the  pres- 
enration,  of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations 
are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  ar- 
gament  could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more 
readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion,  than  by  giving  en- 
couragement to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrassment 
of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  do- 
mestio  commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  faOed  to  perceive  that  the  effort 
for  disunion  produced  the  existing  difficulty ;  and  that  one  strong  nation 
promises  mol-'^  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable 
eommerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign  states; 
because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
onr  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  not  upon 
them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  correspondence  itself  with  the  usual  reservations,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  prudence  and 
liberality  towards  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with 
firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  state,  foreign 
dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that  adequate 
and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  defences  on 
every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommendation,  provision  for  defend- 
ing our  sea-coast  line  readUy  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  aiso,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, ask  the  attention  of  Oongress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
believed  that  some  fortifications  and  d^p6ts  of  aims  and  munitions,  with 
harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points  upon 
these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  defence  and  preserva- 
tion. I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in 
bis  report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Oarolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
fiidthfal  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I  therefore  recommend,  as  a 
military,  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road 
as  speedily  as  possible. . 

Kentucky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and  through  her  Legislature  make 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.     The  northern  terminus  miiRt 
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connect  with  some  ensting  ndlroad,  and  whether  the  ronte  shall  be  from 
Lexington  or  Nioholasville  to  the  Oamberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennesee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Enozrille,  or  on  some  still  different 
line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and  the  General  Goyemment 
co-operating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when 
done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  nseMness,  but  also  a  Talnable 
permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  fntnre. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  having 
no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  sabmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Althoagh  we  have  failed  to  induce 
some  of  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  this 
humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  aoddentAl 
occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannic 
Msgesty^s  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  MauctohueetU^  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvipns  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belliger^ 
ent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Ohina,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  the  8d  of  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  invest- 
ing the  principal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in  good  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim  of  our 
citizens  against  Ohina  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course 
of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against 
and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exerdsed  in  a  single  in- 
stance only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be 
advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing-vessels  to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  the  United  States  vessels  and  t]ieir  car- 
goes, and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries  to 
a4jndicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities. 
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If  any  good  reason  exists  whj  we  should  perseyere  longer  in  with- 
holding onr  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti 
aad>  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  withont  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I 
sabmit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  Charge  d^ Affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states.  It  does 
iftot  admit  of  donbt  that  important  conunerdal  advantages  might  be  secured 
by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
unoe  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.    The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the 
large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.    Much  of  the  national 
loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence 
in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance  from  its 
present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.    This  fact  imposes 
peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 
The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans  for  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  was  $86,836,900  27;  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  indnding  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were 
$84,578,084  47 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July,  of 
$2,257,065  80  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1861.     The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
July  1,  were  $102,582,509  27,  and  the  expenses  $98,239,783  09;  leaving 
a  balance,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1861,  of  $4,292,776  18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  of  1863,  together  with  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus 
far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace  and 
union  shall  again  bless  the  land.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  efiiciency, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his 
care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly 
exceed  the  force  which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field.  I 
refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make  allusion  to 
the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  already  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  n  uniform  basis  is 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress.    The  large  addition  tc 
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tlie  regular  army,  in  oonneotion  with  the  defection  that  has  so  conMera- 
bly  diminished  the  nnmber  of  its  officers,  ^ves  peculiar  importance  to  his 
recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacttr 
of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presnme,  Oongress  has  failed  to  provide  obaplains 
for  the  hospitals  ooonpied  by  the  volnnteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  oopj 
of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  persona, 
and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing, 
also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted.  These 
gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at  the  times 
respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  futhfully  therein 
ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  be 
made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents,  in  detail,  the  opera- 
tions of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — two  by 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  h^  the  resignation  of 
Justice  OampbeU.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not  now  serve  upon  their 
circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  su- 
preme bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peace ;  although  I  may  remark,  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to 
territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  his 
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cnit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give 
the  oonrtB  therein  more  than  a  nominal  attendanee^^rising  in  population 
ftom  one  million  fonr  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighteen,  in  1880, 
to  six  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five, 
in  1860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judieial 
Bystem.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  Circuit  Courts,  attended  by  su* 
preme  judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  IGnneeota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida, 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can 
this  well  be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system ;  because  the  add- 
ing of  Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether 
too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
wQl  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  Courts  are  ose- 
ita],  or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them ;  if 
not  usefol,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or 
abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of 
convenient  number  in  every  event.  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be 
divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit  judges  provided  for  all 
the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving 
the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  enacted 
some  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  dosely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes. 
Many  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  cau- 
tion, so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  con- 
lllct  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtM  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute 
laiw  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  m 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as 
may  oonsist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  lawa,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  bjr 
placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  the  Iaws 
which  80  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  hj  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  be 
reyised  and  rewritten,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most, 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved, to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high 
as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  open 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in 
the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I 
have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end 
proposed — ^the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  bat 
because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I  suppose, 
are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories 
as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms ;  this,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and 
to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  re-established  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  a^udication  of  claims,  in  their  nature, 
belong  to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time  to 
some,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  businesa 
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from  the  hallft  of  Congress;  bat  while  the  court  hiis  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
feotive  and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to  effect 
the  object  of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments  finaL 

FuUy  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  danger,  of  the  subject,  I  com- 
mend to  your  careful  consideration  whether  this  power  of  making  judg- 
ments final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the  right 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Oourt,  with  such  other 
provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  the  following 
being  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  **free  mail  matter,^'  was  nine 
million  forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-siz  dollars  and  forty 
cents,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  decrease 
of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  four  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1868,  is  estimated  at  an 
increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  eight  million  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1868  are  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  defi- 
ciency of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  this  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac.  Biver,  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  Capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Yirginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
bumness  pertaining  to  that  department.  The  depressing  influences  of  the 
insoirection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and 
General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system  only 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  sales  have  been  entirely  sua- 
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pended  in  the  Sonthem  States,  ^hile  the  interrnptions  to  the  hnsiness  of 
the  country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  nnmhers  of  men  from  labor  to 
military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Tetri- 
tories  of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Offloe  have  declined  in  nine  months  aboat 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large  reduction  of  the  force 
employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casnal- 
ties  of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  array,  or 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  snch  persons  upon  proof 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to 
cause  the  names  of  snch  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  superin- 
tendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  agents 
of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  superin- 
tendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most  of  those 
who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the  insurrectionary 
cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of  commis- 
sions from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military  force,  and 
are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the  Government 
has  no  official  information  npon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving 
assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  npon 
the  repossession*  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Indians  will 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  resnme  their  former  rblations 
to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
cannot  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great  praotioai 
yalue  to  the  country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  deUuls,  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profi^ 
ably  be  organized. 
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The  ezecntioii  of  the  laws  for  the  sappression  of  the  Afrioan  Blave-trade 
has  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  grat- 
nlatiott  that  the  efforts  whioh  have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  this 
inhnman  traffic  have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual  success.  Five 
Teasels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slaTe^trade  haye  been  s^sed  and  con- 
demned. Two  mates  of  yessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  person  in 
equipping  a  Tessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the 
penaitj  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  token  with  a  cargo  of 
Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  gra^e  of 
ofiTenoe  under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Oolorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada,  created  bj  the  last 
Congress^  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  inau- 
gurated therein  under  auspices  especiallj  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  coun- 
tries when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite  to 
them  a  large  immigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  bosiness  of  the 
eouttry  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their 
Interests  and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
resentatiye  in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Qovemment. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — ^a  subject  at 
<moe  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Interior  a  plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly 
matured,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6, 
1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persoAs  to  the  labor  and  service  of  cer- 
tain other  persons  have  become  forfeited;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus 
liberated^  are  already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively, 
and  by  <^ration  of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon 
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them  for  disposal.  In  saoh  case,  I  reoommend  that  Oongress  provide  for 
accepting  such  persons  from  snch  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  val- 
nation,  in  lien,  pro  tanto^  of  direct  taxes,  or  npon  some  other  plan  to  be 
agreed  on  with  snch  States  respectivelj ;  that  sach  persona,  on  such  ac- 
ceptance by  the  General  Gk>Yernment,  be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that» 
in  any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first 
mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  place 
or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  consider, 
too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  ooold 
not,  so  far  as  individaals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  ont  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the  acquiring  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do 
so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louiriana,  yielded  his 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  K  it  be  said  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men, 
this  measure  effects  that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute 
necessity — ^tiiat,  without  which  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated? 

The  war  continues.  In  conndering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sap- 
pressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and  carefhl  that  the  inev- 
itable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proclama- 
tion the  law  of  Oongress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  wluch  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  message  to  Oongress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
eoBsequent  war  have  sprung.    Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract 
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to  or  firom  the  prinoiples  or  general  parposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those 
documents. 

The  last  raj  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably  expired  at 
the  assault  ;ipon  Fort  Samter;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  oo- 
cmred  since  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain 
then  is  much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and  the  progress  of 
events  is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently 
claimed  a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon ^s  line ;  and  the 
fHends  of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  point. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right  side.  South 
of  the  line,  noble  little  Delawaru  led  off  right  from  the  first.  Maryland 
was  made  to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted- 
bridges  were  bamed,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits;  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regi- 
ment over  her  soil  to  the  Capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  people,  at  a 
r^nlar  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
^''f^  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
sny  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly, 
and,  I  think,  unchangeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the 
insorrecUonists.  These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
soori,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now 
*n  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union ; 
while  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  they  of  doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
igunst  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes 
on  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominating 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  connties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  and  known  as  Eastern  Shoru  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protec- 
ti<Hi  of^  the  old  fiag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah, 
and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  popular 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
iteadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  a^ournment  Lientenant-General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  head  of  the  army.    During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been  un- 
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mindful  of  his  merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  bow  fiaithfally,  ably,  and 
hrilllantlj  be  bas  served  tbe  country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history, 
when  few  of  tbe  now  Hying  bad  been  bom,  and  thenceforward  contin- 
ually, I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still  bis  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him,  and 
to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  tbe  executive  duty  of  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  a  general-in-chief  of  tbe  army.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
MoOlellan  for  the  position;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  Tbe  designation  of  General  McOlellan  is,  there- 
fore, in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Execative;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fair  implication, 
promised,  and  without  which  be  cannot,  with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the 
country. 

It  haa  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones ; 
and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  caa 
have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choioo 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink ; 
and  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  will 
direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  tbe  general  tone  of 
the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  fijid  the  abridgment  of  the  exist- 
ing right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  tbe  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  rais- 
ing a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footiug  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
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bod  J  else,  owning  oi^iial,  somehow  bj  the  use  of  it  indaoes  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  \n  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thns  induce  them  to  work  bj  their  own  consent,  or  buy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
iaTi  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed ; 
nor  ia  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit . 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor  themselves, 
and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A 
large  mcyority  belong  to  neither  class — ^neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  migority  of 
the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  ia 
the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
nnniber  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  oUiers  to  labor  for  them ; 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
for  himself^  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
lures  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous, 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
oonsequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty — ^none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power 
which  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used 
16 
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to  dose  tHe  door  of  advancement  against  anoh  as  thej,  and  to  fix  new  di»« 
abilities  and  burdens  npon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census  to  the  last  are  seyentj 
years ;  and  we  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  eight  time* 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  thing* 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  eren  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  on* 
view,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to  Ooyemment  through  the 
machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future.  There 
are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live  to 
see  it  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to-day  is 
not  altogether  for  to-day ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a  relianoe  on 
Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us.  Abbaham  Lnrooui. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  country  and  the  progress 
of  the  war,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  this  document ;  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  President  had  based  his  conduct  of  public  affairs  are 
set  forth  with  great  distinctness  and  precision.  On  the 
subject  of  interfering  with  slavery,  the  President  had 
adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  extra  session  ;  but  he  very  distinctly 
foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as  a  means  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  to  resort 
to  a  much  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplated 
by  that  act  While  he  threw  out  a  timely  caution  against 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures,  he 
promised  full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  law 
which  Congress  might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient  to 
pass. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  make  very  considerable  advances  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  extra  session.  The  resistance  of  the 
rebels  had  been  more  vigorous  and  effective  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  exasperated 
as  well  as  aroused  the  public  mind.  The  forbearance  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  slavery  had  not  only  failed 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but  had  been  rej^- 
resented  to  Europe  by  the  rebel  authorities  as  proving 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
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and  i)erpetuate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  its  safety ;  and  the  acts  of 
the  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
defining  and  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  quoted 
in  rebel  dispatches  to  England  for  that  purpose.    It  was 
known,  also,  that  within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army  slaves 
were  freely  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  that  they  contributed  in  this  and  other  ways  very 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.    The  whole 
country,  under  the  influence  of  these  facts,  began  to  re- 
gard slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but 
as  the  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the  bond  of  union 
for  the  rebel  forces; — ^and  Congress,  representing  and 
sharing  this  feeling,  entered  promptly  and  zealously  upon 
Bach  measures  as  it  would  naturally  suggest.     Resolu- 
tions at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offered,  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenever  and 
wherever  such  action  would  tend  to  weaken  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  became  the  theme  of  protracted  and  animated 
debate.    The  orders  issued  by  the  generals  of  the  army, 
especially  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Dix,  by  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  army 
lines,  were  severely  censured.    All  the  resolutions  upon 
these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees, generally  without  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
character  of  their  action  upon  them. 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
some  quarters  to  censure  the  Government  for  its  arbitrary 
arrests  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  susi)ected  of  aiding 
the  rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  and  other 
acts  which  it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
country ;  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate 
upon  a  resolution  of  inquiry  and  implied  censure  offered 
by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois.  The  general  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  seventeen. 
On  the  191^  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  debate  on 
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tile  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  upon  a  reao- 
iution  oflTered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  who  con- 
tested the  opinion  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  insisted  that  the  rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the 
hostility  of  the  Southern  political  leaders  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  goyemment ;  he  believed  that  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  came  to  see  the 
real  purpose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  they  would  with- 
draw their  support,  and  restore  the  Union.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occasion 
for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  owners ;  and  a  bill  was  ])assed  in  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  "  neither 
davery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  other- 
jrise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
riiall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken 
up  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
an  amendment  was  offered,  directing  that  those  thus  set 
free  should  be  colonized  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  colonization  was  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border 
States  opposing  the  bill  itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of 
^q)ediency,  as  calculated  to  do  harm  under  the  existing 
drcumstances  of  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  money  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emancipated  slaves  as 
might  wish  to  leave  the  country.  It  received  in  the 
Senate  twenty-nine  votes  in  its  favor  and  fourteen  against 
it  In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
thirty-eight. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  an- 
nouncmg  his  approval  of  the  biU  :— 

Rbllov-Oitizbnb  of  thb  Sinxtx  and  Housb  of  Rbpbbsbktatitbs  : 
The  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  release  of  oertain  persons  held  to 
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MFYice  or  labor  in  the  Distriot  of  Ck)lambia»*'  has  thk  daj  been  approved 
and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  District ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national 
capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there 
has  never  been  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the  subject  except  the  one 
of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  drcumstanoea  If  there  be  mat- 
ters within  and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape 
more  satisfactory  to  my  Judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  1 
am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  are 
both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that  claims  may  be  pre- 
sented within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  '^  but  not  there- 
after ; "  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minora,  femmm  covert^  insane,  or  absent 
persons.  I  presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

Abraham  Lnfoour. 
April  16,  1862. 

On  the  6tli  of  March,  the  President  sent  to  Gongrese 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  such 
dayeholding  States  as  might  take  measures  to  emancipate 
fheir  slayes : 

WAflmNOTOirf  March  9^  ISOl 
¥W.0W-0lTIZENS  07  THE  SkKATK  AND  HOVSB  07  RbPSXSBNTATIVXS  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Be$ohed,  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State  pecu- 
oiary  lud,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for 
the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet  the  ap- 
pTovsl  of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  doee 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
ffxi,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  meae- 
ve  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  self-preservation.  The  lead- 
en of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Government  wiR 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of 
the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
viU  then  say,  *^  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being  already 
gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."    To  deprive 
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them  of  this  hope  enhstantially  ends  the  rebellion ;  and  the  initiation  of 
emancipation  deprives  them  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slayerjr  would  very  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  but  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  al], 
the  more  Northern  shall,  bj  such  initiation,  mal^e  it  certain  to  the  mora 
Southern  that  in  no  event  will  the  former  ever  Join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  Oonfederaoy.  I  saj  initiation,  because,  in  mjr  judgment^  gnd- 
ual  and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Oongreaa  with 
the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readily 
see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would 
purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  up  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — ^referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  in 
each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  to  them. 

In  the  Annual  Message  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say  ^^  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed.'* 
I  said  thiS)  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and  oon- 
tinues  to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowl- 
edgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  nnueceasary, 
and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war  must 
also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may 
attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indis- 
pensable, or  may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  towards  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only),  I  hope  it  may  be  es- 
teemed no  offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
n  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Oongress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

AmtAPTAKf  Lincoln. 

This  Message  indicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  fiact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
eflfbrt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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the  &te  of  alayery  would  sooner  or  later  inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.    The  time  was  steadily  approach-. 
ing  when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinate  persistence  in 
tlie  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow ;  and  the  President, 
iBirith  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  reconcUe  the 
shock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order  of 
the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.    The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that 
time  was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.    The  people 
Mrere  still  disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice 
"would  sanction,  to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  disastrous  war  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  their  leaders,  and  they  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  as  likely  to  produce  that  result,  if 
any  effort  in  that  direction  could. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message, 
Mr.  R.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  following 
resolution : — 

Betohed  hy  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  Bepreeentativet  of  the  United 
States  in  Cangreee  aesembled^  That  the  United  States  oaght  to  co-operato 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving 
to  anch  State  peconiary  aid,  to  be  used  by  saoh  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  illustrated  the  feelings  of 
thjB  country  on  the  subject.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  sym])athizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  slavery,  and  hesita- 
tingly supported  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as 
less  decided  in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect The  sentiment  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
community  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
who  r^arded  it  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  good  jEedth  presented  by  the  North,  and  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-nine  to  thirty-one.    Coming  up  in  the 
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Senate  on  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  strong 
terms  by  Mr.  Saulsbxiry,  of  Delaware,  and  others — "Mr 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  opposing  the  terms  in  which  it  wa« 
couched,  but  approving  its  general  tenor.      It  subse- 
quently passed,  receiving  thirty-two  votes  in  its  favor, 
and  but  ten  against  it.    This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.    It  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  the  President  himself  as 
rather  an  experiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as  intended 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  i)eople  of  the  Southern  Statea 
and  offer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and  embar- 
rassments with  which   slavery  had  surrounded  them^ 
rather  than  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  ivas 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.    This  char- 
acter, indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its 
practical  execution  was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.    It  recognized 
their  complete  control  over  slavery,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  simply  tendered  them  the  aid  of  the  Gteneral 
Government  in  any  steps  they  might  feel  inclined  to  take 
to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

The  President  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
have  a  fuU  and  a  fair  trial ;  and  while  he  would  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  permit  its  effect  to  be  impaired  by  the  nat- 
ural impatience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  were 
warmest  and  most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slavery, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the 
proposition  on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thence- 
forth and  "  forever  free."  This  was  done,  not  flpom  any 
aOeged  military  necessity  growing  out  of  the  operations 
in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoretical  incompatibility 
between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The  President  there- 
upon at  once  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 
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Whereas^  There  appears  in  the  pablic  prints  what  purports  to  be  a 
proclamation  of  Migor-General  Hnnter,  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 


HHA9-<^Asraits  DaPAKnmr  of  tiis  Soinnif     { 
HiLTOM  HxAS,  8.  a,  JHojf  9,  IMS.        f 
Orrf«r,  JTo.  11. 

The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  comprising 
the  Military  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  declared  them- 
•elvea  no  longer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having  taken 
up  arms  against  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military  necessity  to  de- 
cCare  them  under  martial  law. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and 
martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persona 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — theretofore  held 
•a  alaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

[Offioiai^] 

Signed,  David  Huntek, 

Migor-General  Commanding. 

En.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  A^jt-General. 

Andy  foh&reas,  the  same  is  producing  some  raccitement  and  misunder- 
standing, therefore  I,  Abraham  lanooln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Hunter  to  is- 
sae  such  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  the 
document  is  genuine ;  and,  further,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any 
other  oommander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  genu- 
ine or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  fietr  as  respects  such  declaration.  I  fur- 
ther make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent  for  me,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or 
States  free ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall  have  become 
a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  de- 
cision of  commanders  in  the  field. 

These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in 
armies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  March  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  recommended 

to  Congress  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially  as 

foUows : — 

BeMoUedy  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
earnest  expression  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  defi* 
nite,  and  solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people  most  in- 
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tereated  in  the  subject-matter.  To  the  people  of  these  States  now,  I 
mostly  appeal  I  do  not  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  skgns  of  the 
times. 

I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  rangingi  ^  ^ 
may  be,  far  aboye  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no 
reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
plates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing any  thing.  Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  So  much  good  has  not  been 
done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now 
your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that 
you  have  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 
(Signed)  AngAWAir  LiNOour. 

By  the  President : 

W.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  silenced  the  clamorous  denunciation 
by  which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on 
the  strength  of  Gfeneral  Hunter's  order,  and  renewed  the 
confidence,  which  for  the  moment  had  been  somewhat 
impaired,  in  the  President' s  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  action  he  had  laid  down.    Nothing  practical,  however, 
was  done  in  any  of  the  Border  States  indicating  any  dis- 
position to  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  which  Congress  had  offered.    The  members  of 
Congress  from  those  States  had  taken  no  steps  towards 
inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituents.   Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  which  should  permanentiy  detach  the 
Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
believing  that  the  plan  he  had  recommended  would  tend 
to  accomplish  that  object,  President  Lincoln  sought  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  mansion,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — 
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QwRTLMMBsrt — After  th^  acyoamment  of  Oongress,  now  near,  I  shaU 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  you  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
yon  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other  eqnal 
number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  daty  which  I  cannot  justifiahly  waive  to 
make  this  appeal  to  yon. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  if  yon  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipation 
Message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended.    And 
the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift  means 
of  ending  it.     Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their  pro- 
posed Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  contest. 
But  yon  cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with 
tbem  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the  institution 
within  your  own  States.    Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  over- 
whelmingly don^  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  own. 
Ton  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.    Break  that  lever 
before  th^r  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  forever. 

Most  of  yon  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I 

trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your 

own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask.  Can  yon,  for  your 

States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?    Discarding  punetiUo 

and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the 

vnprecedentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  any  possible 

event?    Yon  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  the 

nation  shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institution : 

and  if  this  were  done,  my  whole  duty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Gonstl- 

tation  and  my  oath  of  office,  would  be  performed.    But  it  is  not  done, 

and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.    The  incidents  of  the  war 

cannot  be  avoided.    If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be 

not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  extinguished  by 

mere  friction  and  abrasion — ^by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.    It  will  be 

gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.    Much  of  its  value 

is  gone  already.    How  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take 

the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compen- 

ittion  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  I     How 

much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the 

war!    How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long 

render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  itt    How  much  better  for  you,  as 

Mller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 

which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 

sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's  throats ! 

I  do  not  speak  of  emaneipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to 
Moanoipate  gradually.  Boom  in  South  America  for  coloni^eation  can  be 
obtuned  cheaply,  and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be  large 
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enough  to  be  company  and  enoooragement  fbr  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned — one  which  threateoa 
division  among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  prodv 
mation.  He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I 
could  believe  would  follow.  Tet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  stk  you  can  relieve  me, 
and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to  tiie 
Message  of  March  last  Before  leaving  the  Capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  Ton  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition ;  and,  at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do 
in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world ;  its  beloved  his- 
tory and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  ftiture  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The  members  to  whom  the  President  thus  apx)ealed 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them 
submitted  an  elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented 
from  the  President's  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  terminate  the  war  or  serve  the  Union  cause. 
They  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility  which  the 
South  had  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact  that 
C!ongress  had  departed  in  various  instances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  mem- 
bers, not  being  able  to  concur  in  this  reply,  submitted 
one  of  their  own,  in  which  they  thus  set  forth  their  view 
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of  the  motives  of  the  President  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  and  expressed  their  substantial  concurrence  in 
its  justice  and  wisdom  :— 

We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Goyernment)  upheld  and  sns- 
tained  by  all  the  influences  aud  means  of  all  loyal  men  in  all  sections  and 
of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  We  understand  your  appeal  to  us  to 
hare  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  result.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  slavery  is  the 
*' lever  power  of  the  rebellion."  It  matters  not  whether  this  opinion 
IS  well  founded  or  not.  The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  witli 
tiiinga  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  have  them  be.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  belief,  we  understand  that  an  immense  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  this  institution  through 
the  exercise  of  military  authority.  The  Government  cannot  raiuntain 
thifl  great  struggle  if  the  support  and  influence  of  the  men  who  entertain 
these  opinions  be  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government  hope  for 
early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element  called  *^  conservative  **  be 
withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  President  appeals  to  the  Border 
State  men  to  step  forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making  the  flrst 
sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the 
Korth,  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral,  political, 
pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and  earnestly 
united  in  one  grand  eflbrt  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that  prompted  your  address,  and 
mich  the  results  to  which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of 
duty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  queru- 
lousness  over  the  things  that  are  past.  We  are  not  disposed  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrongs  of  others  who 
propose  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal 
Americans,  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  make  to  save  the  Government  and  institutions  of  our 
fathers.  That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be,  will  permit  no  men, 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  to  go  further  than  we  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of  the  Bor* 
der  States  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fairly,  to  consider  yoar  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  the  more  emboldened  to  assume  this  position  from  the 
fact,  now  become  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion  have 
offered  to  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  Union,  we  can  surely 
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•flk  onr  people  to  oonsider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  sare  tiie 
Union. 

Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  16th  of 
July  submitted  to  the  President  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the  proposition 
in  question  to  the  Southern  States : — 

Tonr  whole  administration  givee  the  highest  assurance  that  yon  are 
moved,  not  bo  mnch  from  a  desire  to  see  aU  men  eyerjwhere  made  free^ 
as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institntions  for  the  benefit  of  mea 
already  free;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free  men  front 
being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion  of  ns 
only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike  oonnder 
good.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your  follow- 
cidzens  a  sacrifice  not  in  your  judgment  imperatively  required  by  the 
safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to 
it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Determined  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  sent  in  to  CJon- 
gress  a  Message  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  upon  the 
subject,  as  follows : — 

Fellow-  atUeiM  of  the  Senate  amd  Simee  of  Repreeentatwee : — 

Herewith  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as 
presented,  I  respeotftdly  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Absahav  Lmoour. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Eome  of  Repreeentathee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: — That  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfuUy 
abolished  slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  i^all  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  State 

as  reported  by  the  census  of  1860;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal 
annual  instalments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  any 
such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which 
such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  State 
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shall  at  onoe  be  mill  and  void,  fn  wbosesoerer  hands  they  may  be,  and  snob 
8tate  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  hare  been 
paid  on  such  bonds. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  bnt  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border 
States  respond  to  the  President's  invitation.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  test- 
ing the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  slavery  which  the  blind  and  stubborn  preju- 
dices of  the  slaveholding  commxmities  were  rapidly  ren- 
dering inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  received  the  action  of  Congress  during  this  ses- 
aon :  the  provision  of  a  currency,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels.    A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
f  150,000,000,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  was  reported  in  the  House  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New 
York,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for  discussion  on  the 
17th  of  June.    It  was  advocated  mainly  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.    The  division  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  was  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Administration  doubting  whether 
Congress  had  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  silver  and 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.    The  same 
bill  provided  for  a  direct  tax,  involving  stamp  duties, 
taxes  upon  incomes,  etc.,  sufficient  with  the  duties  upon 
imports  to  raise  $150,000,000  per  annum,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  banking,  by  which  bank- 
notes to  be  circulated  as  currency  might  be  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States  deposited  as  secu- 
rity.   The  bill  was  discussed  at  length,  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty-nine.    In  the 
Senate  it  encountered  a  simUar  opposition,  but  passed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty  to  seven,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  legal- 
tender  clause  having  been  previously  rejected— seven- 
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teen  voting  in  fayor  of  striking  it  out,  and  twenty-tiro 
against  it 

The  subject  of  confiscating  the  projyerty  of  rebels  ex-^ 
dted  still  deeper  interest    A  bill  for  that  purpose  uraa 
taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,"  for  dis- 
cussion.   By  one  of  its  sections  all  the  slaves  of  any  i>er- 
son,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion, 
were  declared  to  be  forever  free,  and  subsequent  sections 
provided  for  colonizing  slaves  thus  enfranchised.     The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  property  of  rebels,  in  those  States  where  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached ;  while  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
render  the  Southern  people  still  more  united  and  despe- 
rate in  their  rebellion.    By  the  confiscation  act  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  a  slave  who  had  been  employed  in  aiding 
the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  firee,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  thus  employed  must  be  shown  by  due  judicial 
process ;  by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  pei-son  who 
had  been  thus  engaged  were  set  free  without  tiie  inter- 
vention of  any  judicial  process  whatever.    This  feature 
of  the  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  reliable  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
as  a  departure  from  all  recognized  rules  of  proceeding, 
and  as  a  direct  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Republican  party,  and  Individual  supporters 
of  the  Administration.     Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
urged  this  view  of  the  case  with  great  cogency,  citing  Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion  expressed  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1861,  when,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  had  added:  ''In  offering 
it^  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  a  State ;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden's 
declaration  in  the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  when  he  said:  ''I  have  held,  and 
I  hold  to-day,  and  I  say  to-day  what  I  have  said  in  my 
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place  before,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  oi* 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  Congress, 
nnder  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  hare  no  right 
whatever  to  touch  by  legislation  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law."     Mr.  Sherman's 
opinion,  ex:pre8sed  in  the  same  debate,  that  *'we  ought 
religionsly  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent— ^we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave  or  the 
Free  States,"  was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  Collamer  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  without  giving  the  world  to  understand  thai: 
they  had  violated  those  pledges,  and  had  interfered  with 
davery  in  the  States.    Mr.  Collamer  accordingly  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the  objections  he  had 
nrged  agauist  it ;  and  this,  with  other  amendments  offered 
by  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Conmiittee, 
which    subsequently  reported  a  bUl   designed,  as  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Clark,  6f  New  Hampshire,  explained,  to 
harmonize  the  various  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  which 
ahould  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country  and  the 
emergency  of  the  case.    The  first  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, that  every  person  who  should  hereafter  commit 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be 
adjudged  guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his 
slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and 
•^  made  free. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  tiiis  section,  as  distinguished 
fctmi  the  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill,  con- 
fflsted  in  the  fact  that  a  trial  and  conviction  were  required 
before  any  person  guilty  of  treason  could  be  punished, 
•either  by  death,  imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Mr.  Trum- 
hnll,  of  niinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  "made  treason 
easy'*— and  on  the  other,  by  Mn  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 

16 
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because  it  set  slaves  free.    Mr.  Sumner  oflFered  a  substi- 
tute to  the  whole  bill,  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  go 
fiw  enough  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the  "op- 
portunity which  God,  in  His  beneficence,  had  afforded" 
it  for  securing  universal  emancipation.    Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,   moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  "  employ  as  many  per- 
sons of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  U>  organ- 
ize and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  beat 
for  the  public  welfare"— but  his  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-five.     While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  de- 
fective in   that   respect.     Mr.   Sumner  was   especially 
severe  in  his  censure  of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said, 
"  when  the  life  of  our  Republic  is  struck  at,  to  proceed 
as  if  by  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court."    His  remarks 
gave  rise  to  considerable  personal  discussion— which  was 
interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  was 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  than  the  Senate  bill.    It 
assumed  that  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  like  a  foreign 
enemy,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead  of 
the  President,  had  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.    This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  rei)orted 
by  the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  seventeen,  and  the  latter  was  finally 
passed;   ayes  twenty-eight,  noes  thirteen.    The  House 
did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own  bill ;  but  on 
receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  which 
made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  passed, 
as  amended,  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 
.    The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : — 
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SKonoir  1  enacted  that  every  peracm  who  ahonld  after  its  pa«Mge  eoai- 

mit    tike  orime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  adjudged 

S^ilty  thereof,  shonld  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  anj,  should  be 

declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  shonld  be  imprisoned  for  not  lass  than 

live  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

Qtuynov  2  declared  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist^  or 

in  any  rebellion  against  the  anthority  of  the  United  States  or  the 

thereof^  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing  rebellion, 

and  l>e  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  or  less, 

Imed  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

SxonoK  8.  Every  person  guilty  of  these  offences  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qualified to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States* 

BsonoN  4.  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  the  apt, 
unless  convicted  under  it 

Suction  6  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  and  apply  to  the 
uae  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had 
aerved  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices  under 
the  rebel  Government,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  also -of  persons  who» 
having  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid  to  the 
rebellion. 

Ssonoir  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  enga;gcd  in  the 
rebellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  proclamation  dul.r 
made  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  the  rebellion,  all  their  property 
should  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Section  7  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such 
property  might  be  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
should  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it  should 
be  condemned  as  enemies'  property,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Sectiok  8  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proceedings  might  require. 

SjEonoN  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
shall  in  any  way  give  ud  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons, 
and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured 
from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  p( 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  foun4» 
or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 
SscnoK  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
be  delivered  up,  unless  the  claimant  should  make  oath  that  the  owner  or 
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nuKter  of  saAh  riave  had  narer  borne  arms  against  the  Unitad  Btataa,  or 
gtf  en  any  aid  and  eomfort  to  the  reb^lion ;  and  everj  person  in  the  nill- 
tarj*  service  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  deciding  on  tfafc 
validity  of  any  claim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of  dis> 
missal. 

'  BsonoK  11  authorized  the  President  to  employ  as  many  persons  of  Af* 
rioan  descent  as  he  might  deem  neoessary  and  proper  for  the  sapprsasioa 
of  the  rebellion^  and  to  organize  and  nse  them  as  he  might  deem  best  ftr 
Ifce  pnblio  welfare. 

Sbotiok  12  anthoriaed  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  ooloai- 
tttion,  with  their  own  consent,  of  persons  freed  nnder  this  act,  to  some 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  said  coontry  to  their  protection  and  settle- 
ment, with  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

Bbotion  18  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  proda- 
madon,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  thia  rebellion, 
pardon  and  amnesty,  with  snch  exceptions,  and  at  soch  time,  and  on  sooh 
conditions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

BBonoir  14  gave  the  oonrts  of  the  United  States  authority  to  institnte 
aoofa  proceedings,  and  issoe  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
^lis  act  into  effect 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the  President  had 
o  ;ections  to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  would 
probably  prevent  him  from  signing  it  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the 
bill  should  be  so  construed  ^'  as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage  ;  nor  to  include  any  member  of 
a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any  State  court  who  has 
not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon  his  office,  taken  an 
gath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States  of  America. ' '  When  this  reached  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  to 
be  added  to  the  resolution  : — 

B'or  shsll  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  ssid  act  be  so  eon- 
strued  ss  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender  beyond 
Ms  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition :  Mr. 
ISrumbull,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real 
eetate  for  life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  other 
Senators  objecting  to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by 
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the  supposed  opinkms  of  the  Preflident.  Mr.  Olark  aim 
proposed  another  amendment,  anthorizmg  the  Presidenti* 
in  granting  an  amnesty,  to  restore  to  the  offender  any 
property  which  might  have  heen  seized  and  condemned 
under  this  act.  The  resolutions  and  amendments  were, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the  cononrrenoa 
of  the  Hoase.  On  the  17th  of  July  President  Lincoln  sent 
in  the  following  message,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  hiU,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the  act  in  its 
original  shape  : — 

Fkuow-Gixnma  -of  tbm  Bmsaxe  asb  Houn  ov  EiFBisnirTATiTia : 

Oonalderiiig  the  1»II1  for  ^*  Ad  Aet  to  sappreas  inrorreotion,  to  ponklr 
ttMMm  and  rebeUion,  to  sei£e  and  oonfisQate  th«  property  of  rebela,  aiiA 
fcr  otli«r  purpose"  and  the  joint  resolntion  explanatory  of  aaid  act  m 
being  enbetantiaUy  one,  I  have  approTed  and  aigned  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a 
mesMge,  itadng  objeotiona  to  the  bill  beeoming  a  law,  a  oopy  of  whieli 
draft  is  herewith  sabmitted.  Awbaham  Luroour. 

July  12,  1862. 

[Oopy.] 

¥kLL0W-ClTIZBN8  OP  THB  HoUBB  OF  RbPBEISXITTATIYSS  : 

I  herewith  return  to  the  honorable  body  in  whioh  it  originated,  the 
bill  for  an  act  entitled  *^  An  Act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
■eixe  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,*^  to- 
gether with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

There  is  mach  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objection.  It  is 
▼lioUy  prospective ;  and  it  touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any 
Wjal  citizen,  in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sectioDs  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
nMQt  of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 
'^incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,. or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
agaiost  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
9ve  ud  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
tny  sach  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction,  per- 
MQs  witlun  those  sections  are  not  puniiihed  without  regular  trials  in  daly 
Qoostituted  courts,  xmder  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
Uw  and  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases.  To  this  I  per- 
<wire  no  olgection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the  gen- 
^  pardoaing  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and  am- 

n«<ty  eoDtaiued  in  this  act 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  under  these  sec- 
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U»xa  Bbflll  be  free.  I  think  there  -is  an  nnfortim«te  form  of  e>p^e^o^oi^ 
rttiher  than  a  substantial  objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  aaj  that 
Ck>ngre88  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the 
ownership  of  a  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con- 
gress  had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  General  Government  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  he  does  any  other  property ;  and  he 
ibrfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  The  Govern- 
ment, so  far  aa  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaveSp 
and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  ^^  Shall  they  be  made 
free  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  de- 
ciding in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  uekeai^  and 
has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  Ss  true  of  some  other 
fliates.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  physically  possible  fcv  the 
Ctoneral  Gk)vernment  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slaverf. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither  be 
turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  Another  matter  involved  in  these 
two  sections,  and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act^  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 

So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  sectious,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
ii\justice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them,  is  clear.  That  those  who 
make  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  ob- 
viously just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give  governmental  protection 
to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade 
to  overthrow  the  same  Govemmeut,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere 
light  of  justice.  The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the  property  of  the  person  em- 
braced within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but  a 
Justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  impossible.  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of 
remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may  know  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  gain  by  desisting  ?  I  am 
not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  or  is  not  in  section  thirteen.' 
Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think  our  military  commanders, 
when,  in  military  phrase,  **they  are  within  the  enemy^s  country,"  should, 
fn  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  some  way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  na 
provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
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iadiTidiial  slave  does  or  doee  not  fall  within  the  classes  defined  in  thai 
aection.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions ;  bat  whether  those 
oonditions  do  or  do  not  pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  pro- 
Tided.    This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  required 
aeems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretionary  power 
apon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  time  deem  expedient.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our  military  commanders 
to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be 
naed  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something  better  than  unol^eo- 
tionable ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  of  the 
act  shall  stand. 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part  of  the  act,  but  more 
distinctly  appears  in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is 
the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of  title  forever. 
For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  amounting  to 
the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the 
guilty  parties;  whereas  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  '*  no  attiunder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
exoept  daring  the  life  of  the  person  attainted."  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punishment  can- 
not  be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  different  form,  for  the  same  offence.. 
With  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think  this  feature  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  put  in  languago 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Agun,  this  act,  in  rem,  forfeits  property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason 
without  a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  hearing 
given  him  in  any 'proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying 
within  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  give  personal  notice  to  an  owner 
who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Government,  is  certainly  satis- 
factory. Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged ;  and  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have  per- 
sonal hearings.  Similar  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with 
proceedings  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  passage  of  tMs  bill  constituted  a  very  important 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
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the  rebellion.  It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for  tbe 
crime  of  treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the  laws 
as  they  then  existed.  It  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  to  un- 
clerstajid  that  one  of  these  penalties,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  emancipation  of  their  slayes.  And  it  also 
authorized  the  employment  by  the  President  of  persons 
of  African  descent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  any  way  which  he  might  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the  bill,  it  was 
clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  these 
measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
Qouse  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
five  to  forty-five,  a  resolution,  censurii^  certain  official 
acts  performed  by  him  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War ; 
whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  President  Lincoln  trans- 
ihitted  to  the  House  the  following  message : — 

To  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Repreeentatites  : 

"  The  insurrection  which  is  jet  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Uuion,  was  clan- 
desUnelj  prepared  during  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assumed  an 
open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  government  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1861.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,  the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant  act  of 
civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  cut 
otr  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.  Immediately  afterwards  all  the 
roads  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  the  Capital  was  put 
ioito  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  mails  in  every  direction  were  stopped 
and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents,  and  military  and 
naval  forces  which  had  been  called  out  by  the  Government  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  by  organized 
and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There 
was  no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the  public  defence.  Con- 
gress had  indefinitely  adjourned.  There  was  no  time  to  convene  them. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using  only  the  existing 
means,  agencies,  and  processes  which  Congress  had  provided,  I  should  let 
tile  Government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  mysdf  of  the  broader 
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powers  oonlened  by  the  Cotistitaiio&  ia  cases  of  insorreotioii,  I  would 
xaake  aa  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its  blessings,  for  the  present  age  aod  for 
posteritj.    I  thereupon  summoned  mj  constitntioaal  advisers,  the  heads 
of  all  the  departments,  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
18^1,  at  the  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their 
unanimous  concurrence,  1  directed  that  an  armed  reyenue  cutter  should 
proceed  to  sea  to  afford  protection  to  the  commercial  marine^  especially 
to  the  Galifomia  treasure-ships,  then  oa  their  way  to  this  coast.    I  also 
direeted  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or 
<diarter,  and  arm,  as  quickly  as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of 
pablic  defence.    I  directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  an  equal  number  for  the  same 
ptirpose.    I  directed  the  Commandant  at  New  York  to  purchase  or  char- 
ter, and  arm,  an  equal  number.    I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  purchase 
or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea,  two  other  vessels.    Similar  directions 
'were  given  to  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  pas- 
aagea  by  water  to  and  from  the  Capital.    I  directed  the  several  officers  to 
take  the  advice  and  obtain  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the  matter  of 
his  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Grovemor  of  New  York ;  or^  in  his 
absence,  George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department  in  that  crisis,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  defence. 
On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor  Morgan  and  Alexander 
Commiogs,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-established  between 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.    No  security  was  required  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  case  of 
inability  to  consult  with  the  other.    On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  ci  the  Treasury  to  advance,  without  requir- 
ing seottrity,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix, 
George  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  meeting  such  requisitions  as  should  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Gk>vemment,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  their  transactions  when  duly  called  upon.     The  severd  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  that  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  disloyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
through  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot* 
ism.    The  several   orders  issued  upon   these  occurrences  were  trans- 
mitted by  private  messengers,  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
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seaboarcl  cities,  inland  across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  bj  these  and  other  similar  measore^ 
taken  in  that  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  any  authority  of  law, 
the  €k>vemment  was  saved  from  overtlirow.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided,  without  authority  of  law,  to  an- 
official  persons,  was  either  lost  or  wasted,  although  apprehensions  of  aiioli 
misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  were  necessarily  overruled.  I  recall  these  transactions  noir, 
because  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which  was  paaoed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month,  whidi  ia 
in  these  words : — 

JSUiohedy  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Cammings  with  the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  hia 
duties,  while  the  services  of  competent  public  officers  were  available,  and 
by  involving  the  Government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persona 
not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the  subject-matter 
of  such  contracts,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  future  deliv- 
ery, has  adopted  a  policy  highly  ii\jurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I 
should  leave  the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclusively  or 
chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unanimously  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  participated  in  tlie  proceed- 
ings which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cameron  to  say,  that  although  ho  fully  approved  the  proceedings,  they 
were  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent, but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments,  were  at  least  equally  respon- 
sible with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  the 
premises.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  position 
uniformly  held  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of 
each  Secretary  was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing 
done  within  his  own  department,  and  to  tender  such  sug- 
gestions, information,  and  advice  to  the  President  as  he 
might  solicit  at  his  hands.  But  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility  of  deciding  what  line  of  policy  should  be  pursued, 
or  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  any  specific  case,  in  his 
judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  President ;  and  he 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it.    This  posi- 
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tion  has  been  widely  and  sharply  assailed  in  varioufl 
qnarters,  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  onr  early  his- 
tory :  but  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject. 

The  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several 
ports,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the 
blockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  should 
so  far  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  commercial  inter- 
course from  those  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  the  States 
and  partis  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  collection  of 
taxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  de- 
claring that  ^'the  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real 
estate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  States 
or  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  said  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana^ 
a  part  of  which  was  in  our  military  possession,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody 
was  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and 
particularly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdictioii 
as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usual 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  b6« 
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cddes  those  to  wMch  we  hare  referred^  to  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.    Several  Senators  were  expelled  for 
adherence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  rebel  cause ;  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  remoye  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government  employes  more  or  less  openly  in  sym- 
pathy with  secession ;  Hayti  and  Liberia  were  recognized 
as  independent  repulses ;  a  treaty  ^was  negotiated  and 
ratified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded  the  right, 
within  certain  limits,  of  searching  suspected  slavers  car- 
rying the  American  flag,  and  the  most  liberal  grants  in 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Grovemment  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.    The  President  had  appointed 
military  governors  for  several  of  the  Border  States,  where 
public  sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect 
the  loyal  citizens,  and  to  regard  them  as  alone  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  civil  affairs^ 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  loyal  States  sustained 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President,  as  adapted  to 
the  emergency,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  conviction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion;  that  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union  was 
to  obtain  new  guarantees  for  the  institution ;  and  that  it 
was  this  interest  alone  which  gave  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influential  party  at  the 
North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  by  crushing  slavery, 
and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised 
daves,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  who  needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to 
iheii;  moral  sentiment  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
grera  these  demands  became  still  more  clamorous  and 
importunate.  The  President  was  summoned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  passage  of  the 
Oonfiscation  Bill,  mid  to  decree  the  instant  liberation  of 
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every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  demands 
soon  assumed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  President  was 
charged  with  gross  and  ctQpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. They  were  embodied  with  force  and  effect  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
and  published  in  the  Neu^  YorTc  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
August,  to  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 
reply:— 

Ktauuiif  MAKtiOH,  Wabuihotoii,  ^«0W<<  2t|  1861 

Hoir.  HoBAOB  Gbxsubt: 

T>^kR  Sib — ^I  have  jast  read  yonrs  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  mj- 
self  through  the  Nmo  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assnmptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneons,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  belieye  to  be  fakely  drawn,  I 
do  not  now  and  here  argne  against  them. 

J£  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waire 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
right. 

As  to  the  policy  I "  seem  to  be  pursuing,^*  as  yon  say,  I  have  not  meant 
to  leave  any  one  in  doabt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Oonstitntion. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union 
wiU  be — ^the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Ify  paramount  objM  U  to  woe  the  Undon^  and  not  either  to  ea/oe  or  to 
dmtroy  tilaoery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
oould  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
wfw  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  >e  true  views. 
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I  hftve  here  stated  my  purpose  aeoording  to  my  views  of  offidal  dntj^, 

and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 

men  everywhere  conld  be  free.  Yours, 

A.  LiKoom. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  President's  meanings 
after  this  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  x>olic7  by 
which  he  expected  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  Statea 
His  "paramount  object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in 
every  thing  he  abstained  from  doing,  was  to  "save  the 
Union."  He  regarded  all  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  having  been  conferred 
to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — and  he 
was  resolved  to  wield  those  powers  so  as  best,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  to  aid  in  its  attainment.  He  for- 
bore, therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation as  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress — awaiting  the 
developments  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and 
being  especially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it 
should  receive  the  moral  support  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  party 
distinctions.  He  sought,  therefore,  with  assiduous  care, 
every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  received  and 
conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  to 
urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  views ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  7th,  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  committee  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  eman- 
cipation, and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks 
.in  support  of  thi&  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and 
then  made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following 
reply : —  -'^ 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought 
much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.    I  am  approaohed 
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with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  by  religions  men^ 
who  are  eqnally  certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  I  am  sure 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  per- 
haps in  some  respects  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to 
say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveid 
it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often 
am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter, 
Atid  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it !  These  are  not,  however,  the 
days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect 
a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  pliun  physical  facts  of  the  case, 
ascertain  what  is  posable,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war;  but  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  Ton  know 
also  that  the  last  session  of  Oongress  had  a  decided  m%)ority  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with 
a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  fayor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so 
discouraging  as  the  eyident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prayers.    But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope^s 
bull  against  the  comet!  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the  rebel  States?  Is  there  a  single 
court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there? 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  ofifect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
within  our  lines  ?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proc- 
lation  of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us.  what  should 
we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
General  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all ;  though  it  is  true 
General  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
off  our  forces  from  Kew  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  point,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  roasters  from  reducing  ^/be  blacks  to  slavery  again  ?  for  I 
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am  told  that  whenever  the  rebels  take  tmj  bkek  prieoneni,  free  or  bIjivo, 
thej  immediately  aaction  them  off!  Thej  did  so  with  those  they  took 
from  a  boat  that  was  agroand  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  dajv  a^ou 
And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  it  I  For  instance,  whan, 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  hear  Ball  Rnn,  an  expedition  went  oat  from 
Washington  nnder  a  flag  of  trace  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  tbo 
wounded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  helpi,  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his  paper  that  the  Gorera- 
ment  would  probably  do  nothing  about  it.    What  could  I  dot 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  would 
follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire  ?  Understand, 
I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  oa 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enenrf ; 
nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  eonae- 
quences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  this  matter 
as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advantagoa 
or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebelliou. 

The  Committee  replied  to  these  remarks,  insisting  that 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world ;  and  that 
as  slavery  was  clearly  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebel- 
lion, it  was  simply  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  To  these  remarks 
the  President  responded  as  follows : — 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  iine 
qud  nan.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them  to  act, 
but  they  would  have  been  impotent  without  slavery  as  their  instrument. 
I  wiU  also  concede  that  emancipation  would  help  us  in  Europe,  and  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  incited  by  something  more  than  ambition.  I 
grant,  farther,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not  so 
much,  I  fear,  as  you  and  those  you  represent  imagine.  Still,  some  addi- 
tional strength  would  be  added  in  that  way  to  the  war,  and  then,  un- 
questionably, it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
which  is  of  great  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  and,  indeed,  thus  far,  we 
have  not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  our  white  troops.  I  will  mention 
another  thing,  though  it  meet  only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  are 
fifty  thousand  bayonets  in  the  Union  army  from  the  Border  Slave  States. 
It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if^  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  such 
•8  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.     I  do  not  think  they  all 
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would — ^Dot  8o  monj,  indeed,  fui  a  year  ago,  or  as  aix  months  ago— not  sc 
maaj  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling 
Thej  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  beat  the  rebels 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  I  think  yon  shonld  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that 
eonstitntionai  government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea  going 
down  about  as  deep  as  any  thing. 

The  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
wMcIi  the  President  made  the  following  response : — 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  because  I  have  mentioned  these  olgections. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement.  And  I 
ean  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God^s  will  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I  have 
not  in  any  respect  iiynred  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  snch  a  step,  and 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  issued  the  following  preliminary 

PROCIiAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abrahax  Linooln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which 
Btatee  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  States,  so  called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
imtarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  eonsent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
17 
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against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  foreyer  free  ; 
and  the  Exeontive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili' 
tary  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  snch  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actnal  freedom. 

That  the  Exeontive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proo- 
lamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof^  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  migority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State, 
and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  aot  of  Congress  entitled  **An  Act 
to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  18th,  1868,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Be  it  enacted  ly  the  Senate  and  Ebuee  qf  Bepretentatwes  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameriea  in  Congrese  aeeembled^  That  hereafter  tiie  following 
shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
such : — 

Seotion  1. — All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing*  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  snch 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due ;  and  any  o£Bcer  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
die  service. 

Sso.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and 
Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  July 
16,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Sbo.  9.  And  "be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
snch  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  aU 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Seo.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shall 
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be  deliyered  np,  or  ib  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
for  crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  nnless  the  person  claiming 
said  fngitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or 
aenrioe  of  snch  fag^tive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawftil  owner,  and  has 
not  borne  arms  against  the  Uaited  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in 
any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  nnder  any  pretence 
whatever,  assame  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to 
the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  np  any  snch  per- 
eon  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  f^m  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  npon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  En- 
force, within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  dne  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  ' 
slaves. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

[l.  a.]    sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Livoolif. 
By  the  President: 

William  H.  Sxwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issTiixig  of  this  proclamation  created  the  deepest 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  mind. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  in  the  loyal  States, 
as  well  as  the  sympathizers  with  secession  everywhere, 
insisted  that  it  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was,  what  they  had  always  declared  it 
to  be,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of 
the  Union ;  and  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  Administration  on 
this  ground.  They  were  met,  however,  by  the  clear  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  document  itself,  in  which  the 
President  "  proclaimed  and  declared"  that  "hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
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the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed."  This  at  once  made  it  evident  th^t  emancipa- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  the  proclamation,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, was  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramount 
object  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  this 
measure  by  issuing  the  following 

PROOLAMATION. 

Whereas,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
tbonsand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lawing,  to  wit: — 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
Stotes  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
fbrever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  in 
duding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  persons,  or  any  ot  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proc- 
lamation, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  whieh  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  ^  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Kow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
bj  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
asid  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
claimed for  the  fnU  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above 
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mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectiyely  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St  Bernard,  Plaqiw- 
minea,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St  James,  Ascension,  Assnmptioi^ 
Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St  Martin,  and  Orleans,  indndii^ 
the  dtj  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
dedgnated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  AccomaOi 
Northampton,  Elizabetli  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  inda- 
^ng  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  ave 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
oud  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  eigoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfidly  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
Judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
Kal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Bone  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
r      .  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President :  AnBAgAif  Linoout. 

William  H.  Sxwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  lOUTABT  ADMUflSTBATION  OF  1862.--THE  PBESIDENT   JlJTD 

GENERAL  HoCLELLAN. 

OsNBBAL  MoOlxllav  bttooxxdb  MoDowbll. — ^Thx  Pbssidsnt's  Obdxb  worn 

▲K  AdYANOX. — ^ThB  MoYXMBirr  to  THB  PxznNBITLA. — ^RBBBLEYAOUA^Tiajr 
OF  MANAflSAS. — AbBAVOBMBNTS  FOB  THB  PEKIirSULAB  MOYXMBBT. ^ThB 

pBBBiBBirr'B  Lbttbb  TO  Gbhbbal  MoOlbllaxt. — ^Thb  Rbbbz.  SrBBSrSTH 

AT  YOBBTOWW. — ThB  BaTTLB  OF  WlLLIAMBBUBO. — ^MoOlBLLAH'B  FxAK 
OF  BBINQ  OYXBWHBLiaDD. — ^ThB  PbBBIDBNT  TO  MoOlBTXAK. — JaOXBOK*8 

Raid  m  thb  Sebnandoah  Yaixbt. — ^Thb  Pbbbidbnt  to  MoOlbllak. — 
Sbybn  PnrxB  ahb  Faib  Oaxb. — ^MoOlblulk'b  Oomplaibtb  of  Mo- 
Dowbll.— ^Hib  Oostinuxd  Dblats. — ^Pbxpabbb  fob  Dbfbat. — Oaxis 
fob  mobb  Mbv. — ^HiB  Adyiob  to  THB  Pbbbidbnt. — ^Pbbpabatiokb  to 

OOKOBNTBATB   THB   AbMT. — GbITBBAL  HaLLBCX   TO   MoOlBLLAN. Ap- 

pomTicENT  OF  Gbnbbal  Popb. — ^Imfbbatiyb  Obdbbb  to  MoOlbllak. — 
MoGlbllan'b  Failubb  to  aid  Pops. — ^Hib  Exoubbb  fob  Dblat. — ^Pbo- 

POSXB  to  LBAYB. — ^POPB  TTNAIDBD. — ^ExOUBBB  FOB  FbaNXUN^B  DbLAT. — 

HiB  Exoubbb  pboybd  Gbouitolbbb. — ^Hib  allbobd  Lack  of  Supfloes. — 
Adyavob  into  Mabtland. — Thb  Pbbbidbnt^b  Lbttbb  to  MoOt.bt.t.at. 
— Hb  Pbotbbtb  againbt  Dblat. — ^MoOlbllan  bbubybd  fbou'  Oox- 

XAND. — BpBBOH  BT  THB  PbBBIDBHT. 

The  repxQse  of  the  national  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  in  July,  1861,  aronsed  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage- 
ment to  their  efforts  to  false  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  Nor  did  the 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustained  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  i)eople  of  the  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
the  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability ;  and  his 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  haye  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  re- 
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sponfflble,  than  to  any  lack  of  Bkill  in  planning  the  bat- 
tle, or  of  courage  and  generalship  on  the  field.    But  it 
was  the  first  considerable  engagement  of  the  war,  and  its 
loss  was  a  serious  and  startling  disappointment  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  people :  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Washington.    General  McOlellan, 
who  had  been  charged,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with 
operations  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  had 
achieTed  marked  success  in  clearing  Western  Virginia  of 
the  rebel  troox>s,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  the 
22d  of  Jnly,  and  on  the  37th  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    Although  then  in  command  only 
of  a  department,  General  McCleUan,  with  an  ambition 
and  a  presumption  natural,  perhaps,  to  his  age  and  the 
drcumstances  of  his  advancement,  addressed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  favored  the  Qovemment  and  lieutenant- 
General  Scott  with  several  elaborate  and  meritorious  let- 
ters of  advice,  as  to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.    He  soon,  how- 
ever, fonnd  it  necessary  to  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  under  his  command  fbr  an  inunediate  resumption 
of  hostilities.    Fresh  troops  in  great  numbers  speedily 
poured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were  organized 
and  disciplined  for  prompt  and  effective  service.    The 
number  of  troops  in  and  about  the  Capital  when  General 
McGlellan  assumed  command,  was  a  little  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell 
formed  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  these  new  forces. 
By  tbe  middle  of  October  this  army  had  been  raised  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  artil- 
lery force  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces — ^all  in  a  state  of 
excellent  discipline,  under  skilful  officers,  and  animated 
by  a  zealous  and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  contest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.     The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  had  urged  the  division  of  the  army  into  corpii 
d^armeej  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  service ;  but 
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Gteneral  McClellan  had  discoaraged  and  thwarted  their 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  groond  that 
there  were  not  officers  enough  of  tried  ability  in  the  army 
to  be  intmsted  with  such  high  commands  as  this  diyisLon 
would  create. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  portion  of  our  forces  whicli 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton, in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  were  met  by  a  heavy 
ibrce  of  the  enemy  at  Ball's  Bluff,  repulsed  with  severo 
loss,  and  compelled  to  return.    The  circumstances  of  this 
disaster  excited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  palv 
lie  mind,  and  this  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  tact 
that  the  rebels  had  obtained,  and  been  allowed  to  hold, 
complete  control  of  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  so 
as  to  establish  a  virtual  and  effective  blockade  of  the 
Capital  from  that  direction.    Special  efforts  were  repeat- 
edly made  by  the  President  and  Navy  Department  to 
clear  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  rebel  forces,  known  to 
be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.    In  October 
he  had  promised  that  on  a  day  named,  four  thousand 
troops  should  be  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  co- 
operate with  the  Potomac  flotilla  under  Captain  Craven ; 
but  at  the  time  appointed  the  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
General  McClellan  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  having  changed 
his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  that  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed.    The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  a  matter  of  which  that  department  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  down  the  next  night     They  were  not 
sent,  however,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which 
General  McClellan  assigned  as  a  reason  the  fear  that  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.    Cap- 
tain Craven  upon  this  threw  up  his  command,  and  the 
Potomac  remained  closed  to  the  vessels  and  transports  of 
the  United  States  until  it  was  opened  in  March  of  the  next 
year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  forces. 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  General  McGlellan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Scott  in  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  remaining  in 
personal  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His 
attention  was  then  of  necessity  turned  to  the  direction  of 
army  movements,  and  to  the  conduct  of  i>olitical  affairs, 
BO  far  as  they  came  under  military  control,  in  the  more 
distant  sections  of  the  country.  But  no  movement  took 
place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  season  had  been  unusually  favorable  for  military 
operations — the  troops  were  admirably  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  the  highest  state  of  efSiciency — ^in  num- 
bers they  were  known  to  be  &r  superior  to  those  of  the 
rebels  opposed  to  them,  who  were  nevertheless  permit- 
ted steadily  to  push  their  approaches  towards  Washing- 
ton, while,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate, our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an  eager  desire  to 
be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  As  winter 
approached  without  any  indications  of  an  intended  move- 
ment of  our  armies,  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  discontent.  The  Administration  was 
everywhere  held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  de- 
lays, and  was  freely  charged  by  its  opponents  with  a  de- 
sign to  protract  the  war  for  selfish  political-  purposes  of 
its  own  ;  and  at  the  fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction 
made  itself  manifest  by  adverse  votes  in  every  considera- 
ble State  where  elections  were  held. 

I  Enable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things,  President 
lino-oln  put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
issuing  the  following  order : — 

SxBOUTXTx  ICaitsioh,  Wasbzhotoit,  Jantiaty  27,  lM9l 

Orde^'ed^  That  the  twentj-Beoond  day  of  Febraary,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
a  general  movemeiit  of  the  land  and  naval  foroes  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and  abont  For- 
tress Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potumac,  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Mnnfordsville,  Eentacky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 
and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 
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That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  espedally  tiie  ^^^^^^^^^ ^^u^^L 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  aU  their  aubordinatea,  and  the  ^^^^  ^^g^^ 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  '*^^^^-t 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  fWl  responsibilities  ^^^^^^ 
execution  of  this  order.  Abbaha3C  Xjho<«*- 

This  order,  which  appUed  to  all  the  annieB  of  t3^^  ^J^ 
ted  States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  bjr  the  f«- 
lowing  special  order  directed  to  Gteneial  McClellan  : 


Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the   'Botcftaat, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed   ^^^ 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seiring  and  ocoapying-  »  ^^'^ 
upon  the  raiboad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassaa  Junetiaii* 
details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Oommander-in-Ohief;  and  ihe^xp^ 
dition  to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February 


The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army 
in  front  of  Washington  by  a  flank  attack,  and  by  its  de- 
feat relieve  the  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  ana 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.     Instead  oi 
obeying  it,  Gteneral  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  arfd  urged  the  adoption  of  a  diflTerent  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.     As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President^  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan— the  President  meanthne  sending  him  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

Mt  Dkab  Sib:— You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Cheaa- 
peake,  up  the  Bappahannook  to  Urbana,  and  aorosB  land  to  the  terminus 
of  the  railroal  on  the  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  southwest  of  VanaflBas, 
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If  yon  will  give  sstiafaotory  am  wen  to  the  foDowing  questions,  I  shall 
^mdlj  jield  mj  plan  to  yours: — 

IsL  Does  not  your  plan  involye  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  than  minef 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

8d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  minet 

4th.  In  &ct,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it  would  break 
no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  oammnnioations,  while  mine  would? 

6th.  In  ease  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  youv 

plan  than  mine? 

Tours,  truly,  Abbaham  Lnrcoui. 

ICigor-General  MoOluxan. 

General  McCIellan  Bent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  un- 
der date  of  February  3d,  a  very  long  letter,  presenting 
strongly  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rebels  in  hold- 
ing a  central  defensive  position,  from  which  they  could 
with  a  small  force  resist  any  attack  on  either  flank,  con- 
centrating their  main  strength  upon  the  other  for  a  deci* 
fidve  action.  The  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  neces* 
sity  of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  prob- 
able indecisiveness  even  of  a  victory,  if  one  should  be 
gained,  were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.  So 
strongly  was  General  McCIellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan 
of  operations,  that  he  said  he  ^'should  prefer  the  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Ma* 
nassas."  The  President  was  by  no  means  convinced  by 
GFeneral  McCIellan' s  reasoning;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
executioii  of  any  other  plan,  he  assented  to  a  submission 
of  the  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve  officers  held  late  in 
Febroary,  at  head-quarters.  The  result  of  that  council 
was,  a  decision  in  favor  of  moving  by  way  of  the  lower 
Che8ax>eake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
erals present,  viz.,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee, 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  Potomac,  and  Generals  McDowell, 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting  against  it. 

In  this  decision  the  Presid^it  acquiesced,  and  on  the 
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8th  of  March  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  first 
directing  the  Major-General  commanding  the  Armj  of 
the  Potomac  to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  that  piut  d 
said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  into 
four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  the  first  by  General 
McDowell,  the  second  by  General  Simmer,  the  third  by 
General  Heintzelman,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Keyea 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  fifUi 
corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wadsworth  MUitaiy 
Governor  at  Washington,  and  directed  the  order  to  be 
^^  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to 
delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
The  second  of  these  orders  was  as  follows : — 

Orderedy  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  shall  be  made  withoat  leaving  in  and  about  Washington 
such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greneral-in-Ghief  and  the  oomr 
manders  of  armj  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty  thousand  troops)  of 
said  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washington  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be  freed  from  the  enemy^s  batteries,  and  other 
obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  express  per> 
mission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operatioii^ 
which  mi^  be  ordered  by  the  General-in-Ohie^  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the 
bay  as  early  as  the  eighteei^th  March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered^  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to 
capture  the  enemy^s  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Wasbingtoi 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Abbahav  Lotoolb. 

L.  TkoilaBi  Adjutant-OeneroL 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the 
9th,  information  was  received  by  General  McClellan,  at 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position 
in  front  of  that  city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  same  night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army  towards  Manassas—not  with 
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any  intentioii,  as  he  has  since  explained,  of  pnrsaing  the 
rebels,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  retreat,  bnt  to  "get 
rid  of  saperfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which 
accumnlate  so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long 
time  in  one  locality " — ^to  give  the  troops  "  some  expe- 
rience OB  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to  the  cam- 
paign," and  to  afford  them  also  a  "good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  the 
camps  around  Washington  and  the  vigor  of  active  opera- 
tions."* These  objects,  in  Gteneral  McClellan's  opinion, 
were  sufficiently  accomplished  by  what  the  Prince  de 
JcMnville,  of  his  staff,  styles  a  "promenade"  of  the  army 
to  Manassas,  where  they  learned,  from  personal  insx)ec- 
tion,  that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacuated  that  position ; 
and  on  the  16th,  orders  were  issued  for  a  return  of  the 
forces  to  Alexandria. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued  another  or- 
der, stating  that  "  Major-General  McClellan  having  })er- 
sonally  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  other  military  departments,  retaining 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac."  Major- 
Gteneral  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment was  created  for  Major-General  Fremont.  All  the 
oommanders  of  departments  were  also  required  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
head-quarters,  then  at  Fairfax  Court^House,  by  which  it 
was  decided  that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  the 
Bappahannock,  operations  against  Bichmond  could  best 
be  conducted  from  Fortress  Monroe,  provided : — 

Ist  That  tho  enemj^s  vesael,  If&rrinMCy  can  be  neutralized. 

2d.  That  the  means  of  transportation,  safficient  for  an  immediate  trana> 
fer  of  the  force  to  ita  new  base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alezan- 
dria  to  mo^e  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

8d.  That  a  naval  anziliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid  in  silen- 
cing,  the  enemj^s  batteries  on  the  York  River. 

*  See  General  McClellan*s  Report,  dated  August  4,  1863. 
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4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  saeh  as  to 
give  an  entire  feeling  of  socority  for  its  safety  from  menace. 

NoTB.— That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  folly 
garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  wonld  suffice.  (Kejeo, 
Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.) 

A  total  of  forty  thoosaad  men  for  the  defence  of  the  oify  wo«ld 
suffice.    (Snnmer.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  decision,  the  following 
communication  was  at  once  addressed  to  the  commanding 
general : — 

Wix  DBPJLmcBn^  Mareh  IM^  1811 

The  Preddent  having  considered  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  npoa 
by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution : — 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
line  of  communication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

8d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choofling  • 

new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there ;  or, 

at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 

enemy  by  some  route.  Enwnr  M.  Stanton, 

Seeretary  qf  War. 
M%for-General  Gboiwb  B.  MoOlbllan. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  successive  orders, 
that  the  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  countrj, 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  enemy  while  en- 
camped at  Manassas,  and  that  this  feeling  was  converted 
into  chagrin  and  mortification  when  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  and  without  their  design  being  even 
suspected  until  it  had  been  carried  into  complete  and  suc- 
cessful execution.  He  was  imx>atiently  anxious,  there- 
fore,  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  delays.  In 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gteneral  McClellan,  before 
embarking  for  the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention 
of  reaching,  without  loss  of  time, ,  the  field  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  decisive  battle,  which  he  expected 
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to  fight  between  West  Point  and  Richmond.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  the  President,  out  of  deference  to  the  importu- 
nities of  General  Fremont  and  his  friends,  and  from  a  be- 
lief that  this  officer  could  make  good  use  of  a  larger  force 
than  he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain  Depart- 
ment, ordered  General  Blenker's  division  to  leave  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him ;  a  decision  which  he 
annotmced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

ExBourmB  MAireioH,  Wabbhtotoh,  Mareh  81, 1881 

Mt  Dkab  Sis: — ^This  morning  I  felt  oonstrained  to  order  Blenker's 
division  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  this  to  aasnre  yon  that  I  did  so  with 
great  pain,  understanding  that  jon  wonld  wish  it  otherwise.  If  yon  conld 
know  the  faH  pressure  of  the  case,  I  am  confident  that  yon  would  Justify 
it,  even  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Oommander-in-Chief 
may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Tonrs,  very  truly,  A.  Lmroouf. 

M!^or-General  MoOlbllav. 

Gteneral  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  Cten- 
eral   McClellan   to    occnpy  Manassas,  and  thus  cover 
Washington,  was  directed  by  hhn,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to 
throw  the  rebel  Gteneral  Jackson  well  back  from  Win- 
chester, and  then  moye  on  Staunton  at  a  time  '^nearly 
coincident  with  his  own  move  on  Richmond ;"  though 
General  McClellan  expressed  the  fear  that  General  Banks 
"could  not  be  ready  in  time*'  for  that  movement    The 
four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  destined  for  active 
operations  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark, and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fortress 
Monroe.    On  the  1st  of  April,  Gteneral  McClellan  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  war,  giving  a  report  of  the  dispositions 
he  had  made  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  and  on  the 
3d,  General  Wadsworth  submitted  a  statement  of  the  forces 
nnder  his  command,  which  he  regarded  as  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  service  required  of  them.    The  President  re- 
tired the  matter  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  General 
B.  A  Hitchcock,  who  made  a  report  on  the  same  day,  in 
vhich  they  decided  that  the  force  left  by  General  McClel- 
lan was  not   sufficient  to  make  Washington  '^  entirely 
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secure, "  as  the  President  had  required  in  his  order  of 
March  13 ;  nor  was  it  as  large  as  the  council  of  officers 
held  at  Fairfax  Coort-Honse  on  the  same  day  had  ad- 
judged to  be  necessaiy.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Capital  safe,  the  army 
corps  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from  General 
McGlellan's  immediate  command,  and  ordered  to  rei)ort 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  reaching  Fortress  Monroe,  General  McClellan  found 
Commodore   Goldsborough,  who   commanded    on    that 
naval  station,  unwilling  to  send  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  up  the  York  River,  as  he  was  employed  in 
watching  the  Merrimack^  which  had  closed  the  James 
River  against  us.    He  therefore  landed  at  the  Fortress, 
and  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,    having 
reached  the  Warwick  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and  was  held  by  a 
rebel  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  under  General 
Magruder— a  i)art  of  them,  however,  being  across  the 
river  at  Gloucester.    He  here  halted  to  reconnoitre  the 
position ;  and  on  the  6th  wrote  to  the  President  that  he 
had  but  eighty-five  thousand  men  fit  for  duty — tliat  the 
whole  line  of  the  Warwick  River  was  strongly  fortified-— 
that  it  was  pretty  certain  he  was  to  "  have  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  on  his  hands,  probably  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  probably  more,"  and  that 
he  should  commence  m^e  operations  as  soon  as  he  coold 
get  up  his  train.    He  entered,  accordingly,  upon  this 
work,  telegraphing  from  time  to  time  complaints  that  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him 
the  following  letter : — 

Wmhihoton,  April  9,  ISOL 
My  Dea.b  Sis  : — Yonr  dispatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  mach. 

Blenker^s  division  was  withdrawn  from  yon  before  you  left  here,  and 
yon  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought,  aoqni- 
eaced  in  it — certainly  not  without  reluctance. 
After  yon  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorgift 
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tzed  men,  without  «  single  field  battery,  were  all  7011  designed  to  be  left 
for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of  this 
even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position.    General  Banks^s  corps, 
once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the 
line  of  Winchester  and  Strasbnrg,  and  could  not  leave  it  without  again 
«zpofling  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    This 
preeented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should  be  gone, 
a  great  temptation  to  the  enemj  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock  and 
sack  Waahington.     My  implicit  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the 
judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
bad  been  neglected.    It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mc- 
Dowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken 
up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
substitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  vid  Manassas  Junction,  to 
this  city,  to  he  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorgauLEed  troops?  This  is  a  question 
which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
"When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you 
win  have  but  eighty-five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be 
accounted  for? 

As  to  General  WooPs  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  pre- 
dsely  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  you 
by  this  time.     And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a 
blow.    By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — ^that  is,  he 
will  gun  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforoements  alone.    And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.    I  am  powerless  to  help  this.    Ton  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay 
hi  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
i^ifting,  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.    The  coun- 
try will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor.  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
18 
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yon,  80  far  as,  in  my  most  anxious  Jndgment|  I  oonnstentlj  can.     But 
jOTL  mnst  act  Tonrs,  verj  tniljr, 

ABBAWAiff  LnroouBr. 
M^or-General  MoOlkllabt. 

In  this  letter  the  Piesident  only  echoed  the  impatieiioe 
and  eagerness  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  carefdl 
inquiries  which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe^  had  been  able  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  York- 
town  was  not  held  by  any  considerable  force ;  and  sa1>- 
sequent  disclosures  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  this 
force  was  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
position,  that  a  prompt  movement  ux>on  it  would  have 
caused  its  immediate  surrender,  and  enabled  our  army  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
decided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  r^ular  si^e ;  and 
it  was  not  untU  this  design  had  become  apparent,  that  the 
rebel  Government  began  to  re-enforce  Magruder.*    He 

*  The  foUowing  extract  firom  the  official  report  of  ICijor-General  Kagruder, 
dated  May  3d,  1862,  and  published  hy  order  of  the  OonMerate  Ooogresa,  is  cod- 
duBiTe  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  force  vhidh  Qeneral  McClellan  had  in  front 
of  him  at  Yoiktown : — 


LsiTft  Faxm,  Jfay  S,  180S.  ' 

General  8.  OoorxB,  A.  and  L  O.  0.  Sb  A. : 

QmtnaAi.  ^-Deeming  it  of  rital  importMoe  to  hold  Yorictown  on  York  BlT«r,  and  Mnlbcny 
Island  on  Jamea  RlTer,  and  to  keep  the  enemj  In  oheok  bj  an  intervening  line  ontil  the  author^ 
itiea  might  take  aneh  stepa  aa  ahonld  be  deemed  neceaaazy  to  meet  a  aeriona  advaaee  of  the  ane- 
mj  in  the  Peninsnla,  I  felt  compelled  to  diapoae  of  mj  foroea  in  aneh  •  manner  aa  to  aooompttek 
theae  ol^ecta  with  the  least  riak  poaalble  under  tiie  drenmataneea  of  great  haard  which  mar- 
founded  the  little  txmj  I  commanded. 

I  had  prepared^  aa  mj  real  line  of  drfenoe,  podtlonf  in  adyanoe  at  Harwood^a  ami  Yonng^ 
IttUo.  Both  flanka  of  thla  line  were  defanded  by  boggy  and  difflealt  atreams  and  awampa. 
e  •  e  In  my  opinion,  thia  adTanoed  line,  with  its  flank  defoneea,  might  have  been  beM 
by  twenty  thousand  troopSb  wee  JfSndingmffforoMtooveaktoatUmpttked*' 
fence  qfiMt  Une^  1  waa  oompelled  to  prepare  to  receire  the  enemy  on  a  second  line  on  War- 
wick BlTcr.  This  line  was  incomplete  in  its  preparationa.  Keeping  then  only  small  bodlea  of 
troops  at  Harwood''a  and  Yonni^s  Mills,  and  on  Ship  Point,  I  distributed  my  remsiniag  Ibnei 
along  the  Warwick  line,  embracing  a  front  from  Yorktown  to  Minorca  ihrm  of  twelTe  milea,  aad 
ttom  the  latter  place  to  Malbeny  Island  Pdnt  one  and  a  half  milea.  I  waa  oompelled  to  plaee 
in  Glouoeater  Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Islsnd,  fixed  garrisons,  sqaoundng  to  six  thou- 
sand men,  my  tohoU  forte  betng  eUven  thoiteand,  eo  ^ati*  w(tt  be  eeem  ^at  ike  laiamce  tf 
Me  MfM,  mmJbrao^  a  Imgfh  nf  <Mr<ssn  intflsi^  smm  <I^«iid«l  (y  abwA  JIme  tkomeamd 


Attar  the  reconnoissances  in  great  force  ttom  Foi'Uess  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  the  ensmy, 
oh  the  8d  of  April,  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Harwood*s  Mill  He  advanced  in  two  heavy 
columns,  one  along  the  old  York  road,  and  the  other  along  the  Warwick  road,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April  appeared  aimultaneously  along  the  wh<de  part  of  our  line  from  Uinor^sflum  to  Yorktown. 
I  have  no  aoeurate  data  upon  which  to  base  an  exact  statement  of  his  force ;  but  ftt>m  various 
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continued  his  applications  to  the  Gk>Teniment  for  more 
troops,  more  cannon,  more  transportation — all  which  were 
sent  forward  to  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken 
mainly  firom  McDowell's  corps.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
General  Franklin,  detached  from  that  corps,  reported  to 
General  McClellan,  near  Yorktown,  but  his  troops  re- 
mained on  board  the  transports.  A  month  was  spent  in 
this  way,  the  President  urging  action  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  and  the  commanding  general  delaying  from  day 
to  day  his  reiterated  promises  to  commence  operations 
immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  been  busy  for  a  day 
or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  had  left  that  place,  all  their  supply  trains  hav- 
ing been  previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  pre- 
ceding. General  McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to 
the  Gt>vemment,  added  that  ^'  no  time  would  be  lost"  in 
the  pursuit,  and  that  he  should  '^push  the  enemy  to  the 
walL"  Gteneral  Stoneman,  with  a  column  of  cavalry, 
was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake  the  retreating 
enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  repulsed.  On  the  6th,  the  forces  ordered  for- 
ward by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  strongly  fortified,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.    It  had  been  known 


of  iBformstton  I  'waa  aatfaiflad  that  I  had  hefore  me  tha  anemy^a  Aimj  of  the  Potomae, 
under  the  eommand  of  General  McClellan,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  two  oorpt  dPamUs  of 
Baaka  and  McDowell  reapeotlTfly— forming  an  aggregate  number  oertainlj  of  not  leaa  than  one 
hundred  thonaaad,  ainoe  aacertalned  to  have  been  one  hmndred  and  twenty  thouaaad  men. 

On  erery  portion  of  mj  linea  he  attacked  na  with  a  ftiriona  cannonading  and  mnaketiy,  which 
waa  reloaded  to  with  eflbet  by  onr  batterlea  and  troopa  of  the  line.  HIa  akirmiahen  alao  were 
well  thrown  fsrward  on  thia  and  the  aaeeeedlng  day,  and  energetioallj  MX  oar  whole  line,  bat 
wflt«  ererywhere  repnlaed  by  the  ateadlneaa  of  oar  troops.  2%««,  tDUhJiv6  thouwaid  men, 
eoBelnatoe  4{r<^  ffOfrUont,  tea  siopped  and  hdd  in  ehtek  over  one  himdr6d  ihaummd  iff  ih4 
mtsmy.  Srery  Reparation  waa  made  in  anticipation  of  another  attack  by  the  enemy.  The 
flaen  alept  in  the  trenchea  and  ander  anna,  but,  to  my  utter  turpriee^  he  permitted  day  after 
day  to  eiapu  teUkout  a»  aeeautt 

In  a  few  daya  the  object  of  hla  delay  waa  H»parent  In  enery  diretMon  in  front  of  our  Unee, 
Aroifdfilk  the  interventmy  wooda  and  along  the  open  Jtelde,  eartkworke  heyan  to  appear. 
Throogh  the  energetic  aetion  of  tiie  Oovemment  re-enforoemeata  began  to  poor  in,  and  eaeh 
hour  the  atrmy  <^the  Penineula  grew  etronger  and  eironger,  untU  anmtety  paeeedfrom  my 
tnindae  to  the  reeuUqf  an  attack  upon  WL      *      •      e 

J.  Bahkhxad  MAffBVBn,  Mafor-eeneral 
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from  the  begiiming  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  forfa 
had  been  erected  here,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  eqnally 
.well  known  by  the  commanding  general  that  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  wonld  avail  himself  of  them  to  delay  the 
pnrsnit  General  McClellan,  however,  had  evidently 
anticipated  no  resistance.  He  remained  at  his  head-qnar- 
ters,  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until  summoned 
by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth,  who 
announced  to  him  that  our  troops  had  encountered  the 
en«Q[iy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  impera- 
tively required.  Replying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had 
supposed  our  troops  in  front  "  could  attend  to  that  little 
matter/'  General  McGlellan  left  his  head-quarters  at  about 
half-past  two,  p.  ic.,  and  reached  the  field  at  five.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  G^eneral  Heintzelman,  and  Greneral  Sumner 
had  been  fighting  under  enormous  difficulties,  and  with 
heavy  losses,  during  aU  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
just  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  Gfeneoral  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock 
had  executed  a  brilliant  flank  movement,  which  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
that  this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear- 
guard to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that 
when  it  had  delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose.  He  countermanded  an  order  for  the 
advance  of  two  divisions,  and  ordered  them  back  to 
Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle  as  an  engage- 
ment with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
* '  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will 
do  all  he  can  ''with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that 
he  should  "run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check 
here  (at  Williamsburg)  while  he  resumed  the  original 
plan"— which  was  to  send  Franklin  to  West  Point  by 
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-water.  But  the  dired;  pnrstiit  of  the  retreatiiig  rebel 
anay  was  abandoned — owing,  as  the  €teneral  said,  to  the 
l)ad  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable* 
Some  fire  days  were  spent  at  Williaznsbxug,  which  en* 
aUed  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  ^^  state  of  the 
roads,"  to  withdraw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chiek^ 
ahominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  fortifica* 
tions  in  front  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  7(ih, 
General  Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to 
intercept  the  main  body  of  the  retreating  army ;  he  was 
met  by  a  strong  rear-gnard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp 
bnt  fruitless  engagement 

The  York  Biyer  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of 
(^rations,  in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it  ^^wss 
in  a  better  position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops 
that  might  move  from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line  ;"*  and  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  army  by  that  route.  On  the  Ath,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in 
safety  to  Richmond ;  and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was 
oocuxned  by  General  Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable 
steamer  Merrimdck^  which  had  held  our  whole  naval  force 
at  Fortress  Monroe  completely  in  check,  was  blown  up 
by  the  rebels  themselves,  and  our  vessels  attempted  to 
reopen  the  navigation  of  the  James  River,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  Bluff,  eight 
miles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  (m  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was 
about  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
head-quarters  were  established  at  White  House,  at  the 
point  where  the  Richmond  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key,  an  affluent  of  the  York  River--the  main  body  of  the 
army  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  a 
swampy  stream,  behind  which  the  rebel  army  had  in- 
trenched itself  for  the  defence  of  Richmond. 

Gteneral  McClellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting 

^  See  Oeneral  If  cCleSan's  teetimaay— Report  of  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the 
War,  ToLi,  p.  431. 
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the  ^*  deciedye  battle"  which  he  had  been  predictiiig  ever 
since  the  rebels  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding.    A  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, however,  was  devoted  to  making  out  a  case  of 
neglect  against  the  Qovemment.    On  the  10th  of  May, 
when  he  had  advanced  but  three  miles  beyond  Williams- 
burg, he  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  the  War  Department^ 
reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  rebels  were  about  to 
dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and  asking 
tOT  **  every  man"  the  Gtovemment  could  send  him.     If 
not  re-enforced,  he  said  he  should  probably  be  ^'  obliged 
to  fight  nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched." 
Ten  days  previously  the  official  returns  showed  that  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand.   On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  President,  reit- 
erating his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  met  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  ^^  every 
man"  that  the  War  Department  could  send  hun.    Eiven 
if  more  troops  should  not  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses, he  thought  a  great  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  would  have  the  best 
moral  effect    To  these  repeated  demands  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  May,  made 
the  following  reply : — 

Waibzwwoi^  Jfiifr  18— •  p.  K  " 

Gbnxbal: — ^Your  dispatoh  to  the  Presideiit,  aaKdng  re^enfaroementi^ 
has  been  reoeived  and  careftilly  oooBidered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  nnoover  the  Capital  entireij;  and  it  ii 
believed  that  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  wonld  reqnire  more  time  to 
effect  a  janction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannook  bj  the 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  Biver,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  npon  Richmond  at  the 
earliest  moment,  Goieral  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  npon  that 
eity  by  the  shortest  ronte.  He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  posi- 
tion, to  save  the  Oapital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  pat 
his  left  wing  in  communication  with  yonr  right  wing,  and  yon  are  in* 
stmoted  to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as  soon  as 
possible  by  extending  yonr  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be  safely  established  eitte 
north  or  south  of  the  Pamunkey  River. 
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In  aB7  event)  jou  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemj^s 
forces  from  leaving  Richmond,  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon 
General  McDoweU.  He  will  move  with  between  thirtj-five  and  fortj 
tihonaand  men. 

A  copj  of  the  inatmotions  to  General  McDowell  are  with  this.  The 
specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  joax  earliest  call  for  re-enforcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-oper- 
a*e  in  the  redaction  of  Richmond,  bnt  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to 
uncoTer  the  Oitj  of  Washington,  and  yon  will  give  no  order,  either  before 
or  after  yoor  junction,  which  can  put  him  ont  of  position  to  cover  this 
<»ty.  Ton  and  ho  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  sufficient  co-operation. 
Wben  Qeneral  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must 
be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be 
pr^Mured  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  oonmiand  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
moves  forward* 

By  order  of  the  President  Edwot  M.  Stastov. 


In  reply  to  this,  on  the  21st  of  May,  General  McClellan 
rejieated  his  declarations  of  the  overwhelming  force  of 
fhe  rebels,  and  nrged  that  General  McDowell  shonld  join 
him  by  water  instead  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  ascend- 
ing the  York  and  Pamnnkey  Rivers.  He  feared  there 
was  '^little  hope  that  he  coxQd  join  him  overland  in  time 
for  the  coming  battle.  Delays,"  he  says,  '^  on  my  part 
will  be  dangerons :  I  fear  sickness  and  demoralization. 
This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern  men,  and  unless 
kept  moving,  I  fear  that  onr  soldiers  may  become  dis- 
couraged"— a  fear  that  was  j)artially  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  month  succeeding,  during  which. 
be  kept  them  idle.  He  complained  also  that  McDowell 
was  not  put  more  completely  under  his  command,  and 
declared  that  a  movement  by  land  would  uncover  Wash- 
ington quite  as  completely  as  one  by  water.  He  was 
busy  at  that  time  in  bridging  the  Chickahominy,  and 
gave  no  instructions,  as  required,  for  supplying  McDow- 
ell' 8  forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point 
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To  these  representations  he  received  from  the  Preai- 
dent  the  following  reply : — 

I  left  Qeneral  McDowell's  camp  at  dark  lart  evening.  Shields'a  con- 
mand  is  there,  bat  it  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  K<mda.y 
morning,  the  26th.  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other 
places  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Boyal,  with  a  probable  kos 
to  ns  of  one  regiment  in&ntry,  two  companies  cayalrj,  putting  General 
Banks  in  some  periL 

The  cDemy's  forces,  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General 
McDowell's  advance,  have,  as  their  Mne  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road  to 
Richmond. 

If,  in  ooignnction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  yov 
could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  two  fords  of  the  Fa- 
munkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army 
now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  neariy 
fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridgee,  you  wiH 
secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have. 
Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  are  building  the 
Ohickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  can,  and 
positively  will  move  Monday  moniing.  I  wish  you  to  move  caatioasly 
and  safely. 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he  joins  you,  predsely  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

A.  Loroour,  PrtaiimiL 
Mi(jor-General  G.  B.  MoOuoxAir. 

General  Banks,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by 
General  McClellan,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  gnard  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  by  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  were  even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  with  a  con- 
siderable rebel  force.  A  conviction  of  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital 
had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell,  from  whose  com- 
mand, however,  upon  Gfeneral  McClellan's  urgent  and 
impatient  applications,  General  Franklin's  division  had 
been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  letter 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose 
on  Jackson's  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks ;  and 
this  purpose  was  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  situation 
became  so  critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
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re-enforce  bim,  a  movenient  which  he  annoimced  in  the 
following  dispatch  to  Q^neral  McGlellan : — 

May  24,  ISea.— (From  Wuhingtoii,  4  p.  k.) 

In  consequence  of  Qeneral  Banks^B  critieal  poeition,  I  haye  been  com* 
polled  to  Bospend  General  McDowell's  moyements  to  join  yon.  T1m» 
enemy  are  making  a  desperate  pnsh  npon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  are 
trying  to  throw  General  Fremont's  force,  and  part  of  General  McDowell's, 
in  tlieir  rear.  A.  Lzncout,  FrendenL 

dor-General  G.  B.  MoOlkllait. 


Unable,  apparently,  or  unwilling  to  concede  any  thing 
whatever  to  emergencies  existing  elsewhere,  G^eneral 
McClellan  remonstrated  against  the  diversion  of  McDow^ 
ell,  in  reply  to  which  he  received,  on  the  26th,  the 
following  more  fall  explanation  from  the  President : — 

Washikqtoh,  Mdff  85, 1881 

Yonr  dispatch  received.  General  Banks  was  at  Strasbnrg  with  about 
tax  thonsand  men,  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  col- 
nmn  for  McDowell  to  aid  yon  at  Richmond,  and  the  rest  of  his  force 
scattered  at  various  places.  On  the  2dd,  a  rebel  force,  of  seven  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  fell  npon  one  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding 
the  bridge  at  Port  Royiil,  destroying  it  entirely ;  crossed  the  Shenandoah, 
and  on  the  24th,  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road 
to  Winchester.  General  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them,  beating  them  into 
Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensued  between 
the  two  forces,  in  which  G^eneral  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full  retreat 
towards  Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout.  Geary, 
on  the  Manassas  Ghip  Railroad,  Just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand  troops,  following  np  and  supporting, 
as  I  understand,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.  Also,  that  another  force 
of  ten  thousand  is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction. 
Stripped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  I  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  them  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  or  above.  McDowell  has  about 
twenty  thousand  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
and  Fremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  Harrisonburg — ^both  theee 
movements  intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through  here  to  Haiper's 
Ferry;  the  rest  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg. 
We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as  we 
can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  calling 
in  militia  ftom  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on 
the  road  to  Harper^s  Ferry,  of  which  aim  there  is  not  a  single  one  at . 
that  point.    This  is  now  oar  situation. 
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If  MoDowqU's  foro«  was  now  b«yond  our  reacbf  we  Bhoald  be  entinlj 
helplesB.  ApprehensionB  of  something  like  this,  and  no  an  willingness  to 
sustain  jon,  has  always  been  mj  reason  for  withholding  McDowell^s 
forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  yon  can  with  the  forces  yon 
have.  A.  Ldtoolh,  I^reiidmU. 

M^for-General  MoOLBLLijr. 

Jackson  contmued  Ms  triumphant  march  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing could  prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making 
his  appearance  in  rear  of  Washington.  The  President 
promptly  announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  Mc- 
Olelltui  in  the  following  dispatch : — 

WiSBDiavov,  Jfoir  96^  lOM   S  r.  M. 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  General  Banks 
before  him ;  precisely  in  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threaten- 
ing Leesbnrg  and  G^eary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Bailroad,  from  both  north 
and  south;  in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the  move- 
ment is  a  general  and  concerted  one.  Such  as  would  not  be  if  he  was 
acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  I 
think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Bichmond  or  give 
up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  A.  Lnroour. 

To  this  General  McClellan  replied  that,  independently 
of  the  President's  letter,  "the  tune  was  very  near  when 
he  should  attack  Bichmond."  He  knew  nothing  of 
Banks's  position  and  force,  but  thought  Jackson's  move- 
ment was  designed  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  Gteneral  Mc- 
Clellan the  safety  of  Banks  at  Williamsport,  and  then 
turned  his  attention,  with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  move- 
ment against  Richmond,  urging  General  McCleUan,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  the 
Rappahannock,  over  which  the  enemy  obtained  their 
supplies.  The  General,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  upon  the 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — ^that  he  felt 
forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster, 
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and  that  Ms  ^^arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  yery 
important,  and  if  snccessfol  would  leave  him  free  to 
strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  attacked."  The  move- 
ment here  referred  to  was  one  against  a  portion  of  the 
lebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House,  which  threatened 
McDowell,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Jackson. 
The  expedition  was  under  command  of  Gfeneral  Mtz- John 
Porter,  and  proved  a  success.  General  McClellan  on  the 
38th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  ^^  complete 
rout"  of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitling  Porter  to  the  highest 
lionors.  In  the  same  dispatch  he  said  he  would  do  his 
l)est  to  cut  off  Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but 
doubted  if  he  could.  The  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  before  Richmond,  and  he  adds :  ^'  It  is  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  send  me  by  water  all 
the  well-drilled  troops  available.  All  unavailable  troops 
should  be  collected  here."  Porter,  he  said,  had  cut 
all  the  railroads  but  the  one  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksbui^,  which  was  the  one  concerning  which  the 
President  had  evinced  the.  most  anxiety.  Another 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  South  Anna  River  and 
Ashland,  which  destroyed  some  bridges  without  op- 
position. This  was  announced  to  the  Gh)vemment  by 
General  McClellan  as  another  ^^  complete  victory"  achiev- 
ed by  the  heroism  of  Porter— accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  enemy  were  even  in  greater  force  than 
he  had  supposed.  ^^  I  will  do,"  said  the  dispatch,  '^aU 
that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  and  you  must 
send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  foil 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders."  In  reply,  the 
President  sent  him  the  following : — 

WjBBnravox,  Ma^  tt,  IMS. 

I  am  verj  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  vlotorj ;  still,  if  it  was  a  total 
rout  of  the  enemf,  I  am  pnzsded  to  know  why  the  Riohmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad  waa  not  seized  again,  as  yon  say  yon  have  all  tha 
railroada  bnt  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  pnszled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  yon  can  have  any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to 
West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Han- 
over Junction,  without  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
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tp  jon  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs  as  that  large  fovoe^ 
aapposed  to  be  Jackson's  and  E well's,  forced  his -advance  from  Gbarles- 
town  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  ns  from  Fredericksburg  that  con- 
trabands give  certain  information  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover 
Junction  Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfiilly  im- 
preased  with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  jcn 
aU  I  can  conaiatently  with  my  view  of  the  doe  regard  to  all  pointa. 

A.  Loroour. 
Mijor-Qeneral  MoOLxmjr. 

To  a  dispatch  reportmg  the  destraction  of  the  Sontii 
Anna  Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  thus : — 

WAamarovoir,  jray  n^  18ti. 

Your  dispatch  as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being  seized  by 
our  forces  this  morning  is  received.  Understanding  these  points  to  be 
on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  country,  and  tiiank  General  McOlellan  and  his  army  for  their  seiaurft 

A.  I^KOour. 

On  the  SOth,  General  McQellan  telegraphed  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  War,  complaining  that  the  Govemment  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory,  and 
saying  that  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that 
^^  (mother  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  pass- 
able for  artillery » ' '         ^ 

On  the  26th  of  May,  General  Eeyes  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  ordered  across  the  Ghickahominy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Third,  under  General  Heintzelman— one 
division  of  the  Fonrth,  under  G^eneral  Casey,  being  pushed 
forward  within  seven  miles  of  Bichmond,  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  holda;t  all  hazards.  On  the  280^^ 
Gteneral  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance  Casey's  Division 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Fair  Oaks.  General  Keyes 
obeyed  the  order,  but  made  strong  representations  to  head- 
quarters of  the  extreme  danger  of  pushing  these  troops  so 
&r  in  advance  without  adequate  support,  and  requested 
that  General  Heintzelman  might  be  l»t>ugfat  within  sup- 
porting distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force  might  be  crossed 
over  the  Chickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  general 
engagement  which  these  advances  would  be  very  likely 
to  bring  on.    These  requests  were  neglected,  and  Genend 
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Keyes  "eras  regarded  and  treated  as  an  alarmist.    On  the 
'  afternoon  of  the  80th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of 
bis  front,  and  reported  that  he  was  menaced  by  an  over- 
whelming  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
and  he  again  nrged  the  necessity  for  support,  to  which  he 
received  a  rery  abrupt  reply  that  no  more  troops  would 
1>e  laroBsed  oyer,  and  that  the  Third  Corps  would  not  be  ad- 
"ranoed  unless  he  was  attacked.    At  about  noon  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  Gfeneral 
CTaaey'  s  Division  driyen  back  with  heayy  loss,  and  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
corps,  General  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  mUes,  when  the  enemy  was  check- 
ed,  and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.    On  hearing 
the  firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  oordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  com- 
Humd  in  readiness  to  move.    Gteneral  Sumner  not  only  did 
so,  but  moved  them  at  once  to  the  bridge,  and  on  receiv- 
ing authority  crossed  over,  and,  by  the  greatest  exertions 
over  muddy  roads,  reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
aid  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  the  night.    Early 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
vigor,  but  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  and  the  advance 
of  G^eral  Heintselman's  Corps,  enabled  our  forces,  though 
stOl  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  repel  the  assault,  but  to 
inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat.    They  were  driven 
back  in  the  utmost  ccmfusion  and  with  terrible  losses  upon 
Bichmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be 
ziDmediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  tile  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  days,  crossed 
the  river  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field. 
^^The  state  of  the  roads,"  he  says,  ^^and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  manceuvring  artillery,  prevented  pursuit.'*  He  re- 
tomed  to  head-quarters'  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  next 
day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzehnan  sent  forward  a  strong 
reconnoitring  party  under  General  Hooker,  which  went 
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within  four  miles  of  Bichmond  without  finding  vsjmA 
emy.  Upon  being  informed  of  this  &ct,  General  McCht 
kun  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  poatki|| 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for 
attempting  either  to  march  upon  Ricbinond,  or  even  toi| 
hold  the  ground  abeadj  gained.  In  a  dispatch  to  VfA] 
ington  on  the  2d,  he  states  that  he  <^  onlj^  waits  for  fte 
riyer  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  nuikl 
a  general  aJUoAik.  The  morale  of  my  troops,"  he  addi^ 
"  is  now  such  that  I  can  yentnre  much.  I  do  not  fear  fin 
odds  against  me."  It  seems  to  bare  been  his  intentioi 
then,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  immediate  advance 
upon  the  rebel  capital,  thongh  in  his  report,  written  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting  tlie 
two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
Tscpon  Bichmond  was  ^^  simply  absurd,  and  was  probaUy 
never  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac."* 

The  Government  at  once  took  measures  to  strengthen 
the  army  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued, 
placing  at  his  command  all  the  disx>osable  forces  at  FortresB 
Monroe,  and  another  ordering  McDoweU  to  send  McCall's 
divifflon  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  McDowell 
or  Fremont  was  expected  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Boyal, 
after  which,  part  of  their  troops  would  become  available 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  Oeneral 
McOlellan  telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  river 
was  still  high,  that  he  had  ^^  to  be  very  cautious,"  that 
he  expected  another  severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  our 
heavy  losses,  he  ^'  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
alarmist."  On  the  6th,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  him 
word  that  troops  had  been  embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  7th,  *<  I  $7iaU  be  in  perfed 
readiness  to  mot>efcTward  and  take  Bichmond  the  mamemt 
McCaU  reacJies  Jiere^  and  the  ground  toiU  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  aritUerp.''  On  the  10th,  General  McCall's  forces 
b^an  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the  same  day 

*  See  General  McaeUan's  Report,  August  4,  1868. 
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General  Mcdellan  telegraphed  to  the  department  that  a 
rumor  had  reached  him  that  the  rebels  had  been  re-enforced 
lyy  Beaur^ard — ^that  he  thought  a  x)ortion  of  Halleck's 
army  from  Tennessee  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  him, 
tut  that  he  should  ^^  attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permit — ^but  there 
will  be  a  delay,"  he  added,  '^the  extent  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee,  for  the  season  is  altogether  abnormal."  The 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  Halleck  would  be  urged 
to  comply  with  his  request  if  he  could  safely  do  so — ^tiiat 
neither  Beauregard  nor  his  army  was  in  Richmond,  that 
McDowell's  force  would  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
Fremont  had  had  an  engagement,  not  wholly  successful, 
with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong  and  cordial 
assurance  of  confidence  and  support : — 

Be  aasared,  General,  that  there  never  has  been  a  moment  when  my  de- 
sire has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  yon  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  since  the  honr  we  first  met ;  and  whatever  others  may  say  for 
their  own  xmrposee,  yon  have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  tmly  yonr  friend,  or  more  anzions  to  support  yon,  or  more  joyful 
than  I  shaU  be  at  the  success  which,  I  have  no  donbt,  will  soon  be  achieved 
by  year  arms. 

On  the  14th,  Gteneral  McCleUan  wrote  to  the  War 
Dei>artment  that  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  that 
two  days  more  would  make  the  ground  practicable.  He 
still  urges  the  propriety  of  sending  him  more  troops,  but 
finds  a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  McDowell.  The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had 
received  the  following  orders : — 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for 
the  defence  of  the  City  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at 
P^edeiicksburg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  force  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  M^jor-G^neral 
McCleUan,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you.  Mc- 
CaJTi  Dwiiion,  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
mond by  water,  mil  $Ull  form  q  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Eappahannoeh, 
and  will  come  under  your  ordere  nohen  you  are  in  a  poHtion  to  co-operate 
with  General  McClellan, 
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Qeneral  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McdeUan  as  fol- 
lows on  the  10th  of  June : —       ^ 

For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  join  you,  and  hope  this  time  to  get 
through.  In  view  of  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  my  leaving 
yon,  and  not  joining  yon  before,  by  yonr  friends,  and  of  something  I 
have  heard  as  coming  from  yon  on  that  subject,  I  wbh  to  say,  I  go  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrire  with  my  main  body  in  time 
to  be  of  seryioe.  MoOall  goes  in  advanoe  by  water.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  ten  days  with  the  remainder  by  Fredericksburg. 

And  again,  Jnne  12th : —  , 

The  delay  of  M%f  or-General  Banks  to  relieve  the  division  of  my  oom« 
mand  in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevent  my 
Joining  you  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at  as 
early  a  day  as  I  named.  My  Third  IMvision  (McOalPs)  is  now  on  the  way. 
Pl6€ue  dome  the  faoor  to  §o  place  it  that  it  may  he  in  a  poeUion  to  jom 
the  others  as  they  come  down  from  Frederickefyurg. 

These  telegrams,  it  wOl  be  seen,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8th,  which  directed  that 
McCaH's  Division  shonld  continne  to  form  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDowell 
should  operate  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  in  accordance  with  mstructums  here- 
tofore given  him. 

These  instructions  are  those  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May,  concerning  which  McClellan  sent  to  the  President 
his  long  telegram  of  the  21st,  in  which  he  says : — 

This  fact  (McDowell's  forces  coming  within  his  department),  my  supe- 
rior rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  war, 
will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specially 
directed  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces,  or 
give  any  orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington. 

To  this  the  President  answered : — 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell  after  he  joins  you,  precisely  as 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st 

In  regard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (Angost  4th, 
1868),  says :— 
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ThSfl  inlbrmfttioii,  that  McDowell's  Oorps  would  march  from  Fredericks- ' 
borg  on  the  following  Mondaj — the  25th — ^and  that  he  would  be  under 
TBLj  command  as  indicated  in  mj  telegram  of  the  2l8t,  was  cheering  news, 
and  I  now  felt  tsonfident  that  we  wonld,  on  his  arrival,  be  safficientlj 
strong  to  overpower  the  large  army  confronting  ns. 

Yet  in  the  ample  request  of  McDowell,  as  to  the 
pofltiiig  of  his  Third  (McCall's)  Division— made  to  carry 
oat  the  plan— the  news  of  whkh,  McGlellan  says,  was  so 
cheering,  and  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  Mc- 
dellan  sees  nothing  bat  personal  ambition  on  McDowell's 
part,  and  protests  against  that  '^spirit"  in  the  following 
tenns: — 

That  reqnest  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit  Whatever  troops 
come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel 
thsEt,  in  snch  oircnmatancee  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  General 
McDowell  should  wish  tiie- general  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  command.    - 

Jf  I  cannot  fiilly  control  all  hU  troops^  I  want  none  ofthom^  hut  would 
yrefor  tojight  the  hattU  with  what  IhaoOy  a/nd  let  othorc  he  rccponsible/or 
the  reeults. 

The  department  Imes  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me ;  bat 
General  MoD.,  and  all  other  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  complete- 
Iff  at  miy  diepoeal,  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  best.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire 
and  Aill  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow  personal  con- 
siderations to  be  entertained :  you  hnow  that  Iha^e  none. 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  that  Oeneral  McDowell  might  ]possibly  advance 
upon  Richmond  from  the  north,  without  waiting  for 
McCleUan:  it  is  scarcely  posfflble,  however,  that  any 
0aspicion  of  such  a  purpose  could  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  General  McOlellan's  reiterated  and  emphatic 
desire  that  McPowell  should  join  him  by  water,  so  as  to 
be  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which  would  bring  him 
on  his  front— with  his  peremptory  demand  that  all  Mc- 
Dowell's  troops  should  be  ^^  completely  at  his  disposal," 
with  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
ambition,  or  with  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disavowing  all  personal  considerations  for 
himself.    But  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  com- 
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mander,  intrasted  with  an  enterprise  of  such  transcendent 
importance  to  his  army  and  conntrj,  who  had  been  so 
urgently  calling  for  re-enforcements  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success,  should  have  preferred  not  to  receive 
them,  but  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  he  had,  rather 
than  have  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  under  the  two 
conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (1)  that  he  should  not 
deprive  him  of  his  troops,  or,  (2)  post  them  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  kept  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington.  Even  if  he  could  leave  ^^  others  to  be 
responsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  i>ossibility  of  adverse  results  with  bis 
professedly  paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  President  that 
troops  to  the  number  of  probably  ten  thousand  had  1^ 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson;  that  his  defensive 
works  on  the  Chickahominy,  made  necessary  by  his 
"inferiority  of  numbers,"  would  be  completed  the  next 
day ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  "disposi- 
tion, as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under 
his  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,"  as  also  to  lay 
before  his  Excellency,  "by  letter  or  telegraph,  his  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  militaiy  affairs  fhroughoyi  the 
whole  cofwniry?'^  To  this  he  received  the  following 
reply  :— 

WAumrvTOV,  Im4  tl,  186B— 6  p.  il 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.  If 
it  wonld  not  divert  too  much  of  your  time  and  'attention  from  the  army 
under  yonr  immediate  command,  I  wonld  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country,  as 
you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy.  As  to  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  your  command  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  cannot,  I 
would  rather  not  transmit,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  the 
chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  ta&  with 
you,  but  you  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 

A.  LorooLir,  iVMitet 
Mijor-General  G«ob&b  B.  MoOlbuuv. 
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The  Presideiit  also  stated  that  th^  news  of  Jackson's 
having  been  re-enforced  from  Richmond  was  confirmed 
\>y  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  ^^  If  this ' 
is  tme,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  yon  of  an 
equal  force."  In  acknowledging  the  first  dispatch,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  said,  he  '^perceived  that  it  woidd  be 
better  to  defer  the  communication  he  desired  to  make" 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  huge ;  he  soon,  indeed, 
had  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army  under 
his  command. 

Gteneral  McOlellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  der 
claring  his  intention  to  advance  ujion  Richmond  imme- 
diately. At  times,  as  has  been  seen  from  his  dispatches, 
the  movement  was  fixed  for  specific  days,  though  in 
every  instance  something  occurred,  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  postponement.  On 
the  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to  advance,  he 
said  that  a  ^'  general  engagement  might  take  place  at  any 
houTy  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less 
decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  ^'  After  to- 
morrow we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Provi- 
dence will  permit."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permis- 
sion of  Providence,  GFeneral  McClellan  made  no  move- 
ment in  advance,  but  waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He 
had  placed  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy — ^the  left 
wing  being  much  the  strongest  and  most  compact,  the 
light  being  comparatively  weak  and  very  extended.  He 
had  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  bridging 
the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have  been  thrown 
across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  General  McClellan  believed  Jackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gtordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond  with  a  view  to  operations  in  that 
quarter.  But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that 
Jackson  was  planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and 
rear  on  the  38th«  and  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
advices  from  the  War  DejMirtment  on  the  35th.  On  that 
day,  being  convinced  that  he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will 
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therefore  be  comx>elled  to  fight^  he  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  throw  upon  others  the  respon&dlHlity  of  an  antici- 
pated defeat    He  declares  the  rebel  force  to  be  some  two 
hundred  thousand,  regrets  his  "  great  inferiority  of  nmn- 
bers,"  but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  he 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforoement^ 
and  declares  thatf  if  the  result  of  the  action  is  a  disaeter, 
the  *^  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shouldets, 
but  must  rest  where  it  belongs."    He  closes  by  annonn- 
cing  that  a  reconnoissance  which  he  had  ordered   had 
proved  successful,  that  he  should  probably  be  attacked 
the  next  day,  and  that  he  felt  ^'  that  there  was  no  use  in 
again  asking  for  re-enf6rcements. ' '    To  this  the  PresiGleiit 
replied  as  follows : — 

Yonr  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation,  ending  with  the  state- 
ment that  yon  completely  sncceeded  in  making  yonr  point,  are  very  grati- 
fying. The  later  one,  saggeeting  the  probability  of  yonr  being  OT«r- 
whdmed  by  two  handred  l^naand  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  re- 
q>onfiibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  mnoh.  I  give  yon  all  I  can,  and 
act  on  the  presumption  that  yon  will  do  the  best  yon  can  with  what  yon 
have ;  while  yon  continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could 
glye  you  more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted — I  shall  omit — ^no  opportunity 
to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  can.  A.  Lnroour. 

General  McClellan  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  be- 
ing attacked,  aaoid  had  made^  arrangements  for  a  defeat. 
"More  than  a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report,  ' 
"that  is,  on  the  18th,"  he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to 
the  James  Biybr,  and  had  ordered  supplies  to  that  j)oint 
His  extreme  right  was  attacked  at  Medianicsyille  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  36th,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed.     The 
movement,  however,  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  rebel 
army  to  crush  his  right  wing  and  cut  off  his  ccmmunica- 
tions,  if  possible.    Two  plans  were  open  to  his  adoption : 
he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so  strength- 
ened his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might  have 
withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Chickahominy— in  itself  a 
strong  defensive  line— and  have  pushed  his  whole  force  into 
Richmond,  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  attacking  force.    Coo- 
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oentration  seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 

axiy  event    But  he  did  not  attempt  it    He  left  the  right 

luring  to  contend  next  day  with  thirty  thousand  men, 

^without  support,  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 

wamjj  and  only  withdrew  it  across  the  Ghickahominy 

aftw  it  had  been  beaten  with  terrific  slaughter  on  tii6 

97th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.     On  the  evening 

€Kf  that  day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his 

ptirpose  to  fall  back  to  the  James  Biyer,  and  withdrew 

the    remainder  of  his  right  wing  across  tiie  Chicka- 

liominy.    On  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  put  in 

motion  on  the  retreat,  and  General  McClellan  found  time 

again  to  reproach  the  Goyemment  with  neglect  of  his 

jyrmy.    If  he  had  ten  thousand  fiesh  men  to  use  at  once, 

he  said,  he  coold  take  Richmond ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  he 

oould  do  would  be  to  coy^  his  retreat    He  repeated  that 

lie  ^'was  m)t  respcHLsible^'  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must 

have  instantly  very  large  re-enforcements ;  and  closed  by 

saying  to  the  Secretary  of  War— what  we  do  not  believe 

any  subordinate,  was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his 

superior  <^lcer  without  instant  dismissal — -  ^  If  I  save  this 

anny  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  moe  no  thanks  to  you 

or  to  any  persons  in  Washington :  you  hate  done  your 

best  to  sacrifice  this  armyJ*^ 

To  tliis  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Sayo  your  anny  at  all  events.  Will  aend  re-enforoements  as  fast  as  we 
ttJL  Of  oonrse  they  cannot  reach  yon  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
I  tere  not  said  yon  were  nngeneroos  for  saying  yon  needed  re-enforce- 
ments; I  thought  yon  were  angenerons  in  assuming  that  I  did,  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  oonld.  I  feel  any  misfortone  to  yon  and  your  army  quite 
as  keenly  as  yon  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington. 
We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we 
stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent 
could  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you  notified  us  that  re- 
enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame. 

A«  LlKOOLl^. 

Under  general  orders  from  GFeneral  McClellan,  he  and 
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Mb  staff  proceeding  in  advance,  and  leaving  word  wbese 
the  corps  commanders  were  to  make  successive  stands  to 
resist  pursuit,  but  taking  no  part  personally  in  any  cme 
of  the  succeeding  engagements,  the  army  contuiiied  its 
march  towards  James  River.  They  first  resisted  and  re- 
pulsed the  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th  at  Savage  Station, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sumner,  and  on 
the  SOtii  had  another  severe  engagement  at  Glendale. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  Mal- 
vern TTi'llj  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  ih^ 
repulsed  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter ;  and  ordarB 
were  at  once  issued  for  the  further  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  which  General  McClellan  had  per- 
sonally examined  and  selected  on  the  day  before.  £vaa 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  he  had  tel^pnphed  to 
Washington  for  "fresh  troops,"  saying  he  should  tall 
back  to  the  river  if  possible;  to  which  dispatch  he 
received  the  following  reply : — 

It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.    If  we 

had  a  mUMon  of  men  we  oonld  not  get  them  to  yon  in  time.    We  hsre 

not  the  men  to  send.    If  yon  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy, 

you  must  find  a  place  of  security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.    lUntain 

your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall 

back  to  Fort  Monroe.    We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  and 

will  bring  it  out. 

A.  Lnroour. 

Migor-General  G.  B.  MoOlbllav. 

On  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  a  reqnest  from  General 
McClellan  for  fifty  thousand  more  troops,  the  President 
thus  addressed  him : — 

WAiBZErerov,  tfiihf  %  1861 
Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  induces  me  to  hope  that  your  army  is  hav- 
ing some  rest.    In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment 
When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  sorely 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.    Recently  you  sent  papers  show- 
ing your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington, 
and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.    I  find  it  included  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington seventy-five  thousand  men.    Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  have 
not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  fifteen  thousand.    All  of  General 
Fremont's  in  theValley,  all  of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General  MoI>oweQ's 
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aot  with  jon,  and  all  in  Washington  taken  together,  do  not  exceed,  if  they 

roftoh,  sixty  thousand.    With  General  Wool  and  Greneral  Dix  added  to 

those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  ontside  of  your  army,  seventj-five  thousand 

men  east  of  the  monntuns.    Thns,  the  idea  of  sending  yon  fifty  thousand, 

or  any  other  considerable  force  promptly,  is  simply  absurd.    If^  in  your 

frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 

yoa  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres- 

Bon.     I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  yon  will  not  ask  impossibilities 

of  me.     If  yon  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just 

now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.    Save  the  army,  material,  and 

penannel^  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 

The  Grovemors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 

tkonaand,  which  I  accept.  A.  Lxhoolf. 

On  the  next  day,  theSd,  General  McClellaii  again  wrote 
for  one  hnndred  thonsandmen — ^^  more  rather  than  less," 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  ^^  accomplish  the  great  task  of 
capturing  Richmond,  and  pntting  an  end  to  the  rebellion ;'' 
and  at  tiie  same  time  he  sent  his  chief  of  staff,  General 
Marcy,  to  Washington,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  the  army.    The  General  said  he 
hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn  out  as  his  own 
anny,  though  he  apprehended  a  new  attack,  from  which, 
however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  might 
protect  him.    On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call  for  ^^heayy 
re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  held  a  very  strong  position, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats,  he  could  only 
be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.    On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : — 

Wab  DvAsnomv  WAaaniaioir  Onr,  D.  O^  /ii^  4, 1861. 

I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  by  Gkneral 

Maroy.    To  re-enforoe  yon  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive 

within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.    In  addition  to  that 

tniTed  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I 

■appose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Burnside 

^ery  soon,  and  about  five  thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see 

bow  I  esn  send  you  another  man  within  a  month.     Under  these  circnm- 

itances,  the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care.    Save  the 

anny,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  eon;  and  secondly,  by  removal,  if  you  must. 

Ton,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  Judge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt, 

and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.     I  but  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  with 

tha  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  the  re-enforcements  mentioned  above,  you 
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can  hold  yonr  present  position ;  provided,  and  so  long  as  yon  can 

the  James  River  open  below  jon.    If  yon  are  not  tolerably  confident  joa 

can  keep  the  James  River  open,  you  had  better  remove  as  soon  as  po#- 

sible.    I  do  not  remember  titiat  yon  have  expressed  any  apprehenaton  aa 

to  the  danger  of  having  your  oommnnication  cut  on  the  river  below  jcm, 

yet  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attantion. 

A.  Lnroouu 

P.  8. — ^If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the  offensive,  yon  are  not 
restrained  from  doing  so.  A.  Lu 

At  this  point,  on  the  7th  of  Jnly,  GFeneial  McClellaiL 
sent  the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  his  Administration.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
'^when  the  Gk)yemment  should  determine  upon  a  ciyil 
and  military  policy  coyering  the  whole  ground  of  our 
national  trouble,"  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  basis 
of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  war  against 
the  rebellion,  he  said,  '^  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  execution  of 
persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment. ' '«    He  added : — 

Ifilitary  power  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of 
servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases,  leaves,  contraband,  imder 
the  act  of  Oongress,  seeking  militaiy  protection,  should  receive  il  Tha 
right  of  the  Government  to  approimate  permanently  to  its  own  servioa 
claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be 
extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
IGssouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also^  and  possibly  even  in  Maijland, 
the  expediency^  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.    *    *    * 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall 
be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be 
almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views^  especially  upon  slaveiy, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these 
views  the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  ordera ; 
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liie  did  not  nsk  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  s^rye  iu 
amy  positioii  that  might  be  assigned  him.  ^'  I  may  be," 
tk^  adds,  ^^on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  for 
foigiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
sLncerity  towards  you,  and  from  love  for  my  country." 

The  President,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as 

to  tihe  general  policy  of  his  Admiiustration,  continued  to 

luge  the  Qeneral's  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army ; 

tuid  in  order  to  inform  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its 

actual  condition  and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the 

8th  of  July,  at  Harriscm's  Landing.    The  actual  strength 

of  the  army  seons  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of 

considerable  differeiice  of  opinion ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on 

returning  to  Washington,  the  President  thus  addressed 

the  General : — 

Xxaomnra  ICivaoii,  Winmravovi  tlWIf  IS,  19Uk 

Mt  Dbab  Seb: — ^I  am  told  that  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thonaand 
mon  have  gone  with  your  anny  on  the  Peninaola.  When  I  waa  with  yon 
the  other  day,  we  made  ont  eighty-six  thousand  remaining^  leaving  seyenty* 
three  thousand  five  hundred  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  three  thousand 
five  hundred  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all  your 
battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving  fifty  thousand  who  have  left  otherwise. 
Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  have  died,  leaving  forty-five  thon- 
aand of  your  army  still  aHve,  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  than  I  have?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men 
with  you,  you  could  go  into  Bichmond  in  the  next  three  days.  How  can 
they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
such  numbers  for  the  future  ?  A.  Lnroouf . 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Gfeneral  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  his 
aimy  were  absent  by  authority — t.  e. ,  on  furloughs  granted 
by  x)ermission  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  actual 
number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  official  returns,  was  one  hundred  and  fifly- 
^ht  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  aggre- 
gate losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  Biyer  was  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

During  the  President's  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future 
moyements  of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  delib- 
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eiatioiL    It  was  understood  that  the  rebels  were  gafibear- 
ing  large  forces  for  another  advance  upon  Washinginoi, 
which  was  comparatiyely  unprotected— And  as  Gfenezal 
McClellan  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to 
the  offensive,  it  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
centrate  the  army,  either  on  the  Peninsula  or  in  front   of 
Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the  CapitaL  The  formes* 
course,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  was  Celt 
to  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  the  corps  commandeans 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in  &Tor  of 
the  latter.    General  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himfielf 
to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project    On  the  11th,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  that  ^^the  army  was  in  fino 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  him  strong 
enough  to  try  again."    On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  ^^moie 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  again  upon 
Bichmond."    He  ^^  dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreat  on 
the  Trior  ale  of  his  men" — ^though  his  previous  experience 
should  have  obviated  any  such  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
^'If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said, 
^^  we  can  take  Richmond."     On  the  17th,  he  urged  that 
Gfeneral  Bumside's  whole  command  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  ordered  to  join  him,  to  enable  him  to  ^^  assume 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  x)Ossible."    On  the  18th,  he  re- 
peated this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged  that  he 
should  be  "  at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  26th,  General  HaUeck  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
called  an  informal  council  of  the  officers,  a  migority  of 
whom,  upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  ite 
withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula.    On  the  30th,  he  issued 
an  order  to  General  McClellan  to  make  arrangements  at 
once  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  move  "in  any  direction."    On  the 
2d  of  August,  not  having  received  any  reply.  General 
HaUeck  renewed  his  order  to  "  remove  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible;"  to  which,  on  the  8d,  General  McClellan 
replied  that  it  was  "impossible  to  decide  what  cases  to 
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off  xmleaB  he  knew  wliAt  was  to  be  done  with  the 
" — ^and  that  if  he  was  to  be  "  kept  longer  in  igno- 
of  what  was  to  "be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected 
accomplish  the  object  in  view."    In  reply,  General 
Halleck  informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  ^^  with- 
trom  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek,"  but  that  the 
LChdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  his  own  offi- 
GFeneral  McOleUan,  on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest 
;ainst  this  movement — saying  it  mattered  not  what  par- 
'fcijJ  reverses  might  be  sustained  elsewhere — there  was  the 
^^  true  defence  of  Washington,"  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  rescinded.    To  this  letter,  after  again 
xirging  General  McGlellan  on  the  4th  to  hasten  theremoval 
of  the  sick,  which  he  was  "  exi)ected  to  have  done  with- 
out waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  respecting  future  movements,"  Gen- 
eral Halleck  on  the  6th  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

HaAO-Qv  AKVW  OB  TEM  AaKT,  } 

WABHnraTOV,  Avffuii  fl^  180. ) 

GsvxBAL : — Tour  telegram  of  jesterdaj  was  received  this  morning,  and 
I  immediatelj  telegraphed  a  brief  replj,  promising  to  write  yon  more 
follj  bj  mail. 

Yon,  General,  certainly  conld  not  have  been  more  pained  at  receiving 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  immediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  so 
QntU  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview.  '  And  even 
after  that  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdraw- 
ing your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to  delay  it. 

I  assure  you,  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  that  caused  me  more  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life. 
But  after  fall  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  pros  and  con$j  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — ^there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

AUow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's  forces  in 
and  aroond  Richmond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since  then,  you 
and  others  report  that  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  large 
re-enforcements  from  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your  effective  force  is  only  about 
ninety  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  with  the  enemy  directly  "between  you^  ready  to /all 
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wMhUmperi&r  nwmbenvpm  <me  cr4k$otkera9  hemaff  eieet;  ntiUm 
eoa^  Ts^mtfarce  the  other  in  eate  o/itteh  an  attack. 

If  General  Pope^s  armj  be  diminiBhed  to  re-enforce  yon,  Wftshingtoo, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  wonld  be  left  oncovered  and  exposed  If 
yonr  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  yon  ^wonld  be  too  weak  to 
even  bold  the  position  yon  now  ooonpy,  should  the  enemy  torn  roand 
and  attack  yon  in  fbll  force.  In  other  wordi,  the  old  Army  <d  ikb 
Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  entire  forbe  of  the  entrnj 
directly  between  them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  expo- 
sing both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  TopeH 
forces  by  water  to  the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  i 
military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  tlw 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  theivo 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections  which  yon  hars  uigei: 
yon  say  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  present  poeitioa  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army,  *'  which  is  now  in  excellent  disciplfna 
and  condition. '* 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  ui 
by  no  means  distant  base  will  demoralise  an  army  in  excellent  dIsoipliiM, 
unless  the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoraliaation,  which  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  not 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Oourt-Hoiue 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heud 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it. 

.  A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  you  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re-^nforcement  of  forty  (V 
fifty  thousand  f^esh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think,  if  properly  represented 
to  your  army,  encourage  rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  Yorktown; 
but  that  a  flank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardocs  tftia 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles  fuiher  thifl 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wwh^ 
ington,  and  covers  Washington  fi-om  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  be  unfavorable;  bnt 
I.  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that  they 
will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united  army  than  in.  its  separated 
fragments. 

,But  you  win  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  lean •*'** 
Richmond  from  my  present  position  f  To  do  this,  you  said,  at  our  mte^ 
view,  that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  ItoJd/w» 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.    You  finally  thought  yon 
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wcmld  bare  ^  Mnnodtiaii&e  "  of  soeoeM  with  tirentj  thouiaiid.  Bat  /on 
nftor^rardfl  teI^T*^ked  me  that  yon  would  require  thirty-flTe  thoiuand, 
aa  tlie  enemy  was  being  largely  re-eoforoed. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy^s  strength  was  correct,  yonr  reqnisitiQn 
^was  perfectly  reasonable;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  seyeral 


To.  keep  your  army  in  its  preeent  poaition  until  it  oould  be  so  re-^n- 
fbvoed  would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who 
live  on  that  part  of  James  Biver ;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re-en- 
forcements asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling 
and  the  rirer  batteries  before'  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  IB  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortifications 
tronld  not  require  considerable  time — ^perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  Tork^* 
toiwn. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  your  army,  but  m 

the  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  theheav^y 

hlows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you.  ,, 

In  regard  to  tiie  demoralizing  effect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 

aula  to  the  Rappahannock,  I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 

highest  officers,  indeed  a  minority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  1*0- 

ported  to  pie,  are  decidedly  in. favor  of  the  movement.    £ven  several  of 

those  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  4ts 

abandonment.  ,, 

I  have  not  inquired,  ai^d  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  tor 

what  reasons  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts, 

with  the  enemy  between  them.    I  must  take  things  as  I  find  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  them.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  this.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it.  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enforcements  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  ash  for  re-enforcements,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  you 
win  give  me  credit  for  having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I  may 
have  arrived  at  very  difl^ent  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Hjlixbok,  G&Mral4n'Cfhii^, 

Kqior'^neral  G.  B.  MoOibllak,  O0mma$u[4ng^  «fo.,  Berkdey^  Virginia, 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  given  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  2d  of  Angnst.  On  the  7th,  he 
leported  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
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had  been  sent,  and  fiye  thousand  seven  hundred  stall 
remained.  On  the  9th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed 
McGlellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  forces  in  front 
of  General  Pope  and  Burnside  to  crush  them  and  move 
upon  Washington,  and  that  re-enforcements  must  at  once 
be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  ^'move  the  whole  army  as  soon  as  the  sick  were 
disposed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  reply  to  the  most  pressing 
orders  for  immediate  dispatch  from  GFeneral  Halleck,  who 
urged  that  Burnside  had  moved  thirteen  thousand  troops 
in  two  days  to  Aquia  Creek,  General  McClellan  said  if 
Waahington  was  in  danger,  that  army  could  scarcely 
arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  the  14th,  he  announced 
that  the  movement  had  commenced ;  on  the  17th,  he  said 
he  '^  should  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  but  that  he 
would  then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  as 
transportation  would  permit."  On  the  28d,  General 
Franklin's  Corps  started  from  Fortress  Monroe;  General 
McClellan  followed  the  next  day,  and  reached  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  34th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  August 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order 
consolidating  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of 
Yii^inia,  the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell  The  command  of  this  army  was 
assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope ;  and  the  army  was 
divided  into  three  corps,  of  which  the  first  was  assigned 
to  Fremont,  the  second  to  Banks,  and  the  third  to  Mc- 
Dowell Upon  receiving  this  order,  Major-Gteneral  Fre- 
mont applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  which  it 
assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  his  (Fremont's) 
position  was  "  subordinate  and  inferior  to  that  keretofore 
held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  now 
assigned  him  would  largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consid- 
eration in  the  service."  In  compliance  with  his  request. 
General  Fremont  was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  ordered 
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Jyy  GFeneial  Halleck  to  ^^  take  entire  direction  of  the  send- 
ing out  of  the  troops  from  Alexandria^^  to  re-enforce 
I^ope,  whom  the  enemy  were  pressing  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  whose  head-qnarters  were  then  at  Warrenton 
Junction*    A  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  which 
arrived  before  Greneral  McClellan,  had  at  once  gone  for- 
ward to  the  aid  of  Pope ;  of  those  which  arrived  after 
Mm,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  he  arriyed,  not 
one  reached  the  field,  or  took  any  part  in  the  battles  by 
wliicli  the  army  was  saved  from  deoiruction  and  the  Capi- 
tal firom  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  had  the 
**  entire  direction  of  the  sending  of  these  re-enforcements," 
was  responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  to  himself  and  the  Government^ 
but  to  the  whole  country,  as  to  demand  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination. 

In  his  report  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  giving  a 
portion  only  of  the  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Government  on  this  subject^  General  McCleUan 
says: — 

*      It  will  be  seen  firom  what  has  preceded  tliat  I  lost  no  time  that  oonld 
be  avoided  in  moving  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to 
the  support  of  the  Armj  of  Virginia;  that  I  spared  no  effort  to  hasten 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and 
Yorktown^  remuning  at  Fort  Monroe  mjself  until  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  sttled ;  and  that  c^fUr  m/y  arrioal  at  Alexandria,  Ilrft  nothing  in  my 
power  undone  to  fortoard  euppliee  and  re-enforcemente  to  Genial  Pope^ 
I  sent,  with  troops  that  moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  conld  get  hold  of.    Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  as  a  guard, 
with  the  provost  and  camp  guards  at  head-quarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies,  invalids,  members  of 
bands,  hG.    All  the  head-quarters  teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  with 
•applies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 
quarters camp.    The  squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Burnside,  as  he  was  deficient  in 
cavalry. 

Before  taking  up  more  important  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  as  General  McGlellan  was  in 
Hie  City  of   Alexandria,  and   not   in   any   way   ex- 
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posed  to  personal  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  merit  lie  seetns  to  make  of  yielding  up  Ms  per* 
Bonal  escort,  ixroyost  and  camp  guards,  and  head-quar- 
tar  baggage-teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  them  himself 
and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  maintained-— operating  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  too  in  a  pressing  emeigency.  Even  as  it  was,  be 
seems  to  haye  retained  nearly  a  hundred,  many  of  wham 
he  says  were  orderlies,  &c.,  &c.,  around  his  person. 

Leaying  this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  the  important 
question — ^Is  it  true  that  Gteneral  McCleUan  left^  as  be 
ayeri^  nothing  undone  in  his  power  to  forward  supplies  and 
re-euforcements  to  General  Pope' s  army  t  Did  he,  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfully  do  his  whole 
duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  personal  aims,  or  any 
jealousy,  and  with  the  single  eye  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation  t 

He  bad  beeti  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry  forward  the 
troops  from  the  Peninsxda.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  was 
informed  by  General  Halleck  that  ^^  the  enemy  is  mafifling 
his  forces  in  front  of  Generals  Pope  and  Bumside  to  try 
and  crush  them,  and  moye  forward  to  the  Potomac ;"  and 
was  further  told,  *  Considering  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  Tou 
must  Tnxyoe  with  all  celerity y 

Again,  on  the  10th,  General  Halleck  informed  him  that 
^^  the  enemy  is  crossing  the  Bapidan  in  large  force.  They 
are  fighting  General  Pope  to-day.  Tliere  must  he  tio  fw- 
ther  delay  in  your  moxemerds :  that  which  has  already 
occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  haye  made  in  exe- 
cuting the  order  to  transfer  your  troops."  Again,  on  the 
21st,  he  was  told,  "the  forces  of  Bumside  and  Pope  are 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  By 
all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  haye  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  haye  no  time  to  supply  them ;  moreoyer,  they 
may  haye  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McClellan  were 
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e^ccusable,  those  tel^ramsmnBthaye  shown  him,  if  proof 
"were  necessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  placed, 
ajid  that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  was  not  be- 
ing ^ected  in  the  time  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tliat  Pope  was  in  a  critical  position,  needing  immediate 
lielp  to  save  his  army  from  defeat.    It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  General  McOlellan  left  the  Peninsula. 
When  he  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  x)osi- 
tire  and  pressing  orders  from  Washington,  General  Po})e, 
-who  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  for 
nearly  a  week  against  the  assaults  of  Lee's  whole  army, 
and  keeping  up  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  so 
as  to  receive  the  re-enforcements  McOlellan  had  been 
ordered  to  send  up  from  the  Peninsula — finding  these 
re-enforcements  not  coming  by  water  to  join  his  left  as 
&8t  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his  right,  and  that 
his  right,  though  stretched  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  been 
turned  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
back  his  right,  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gaines- 
ville, and  his  left  and  centre  from  Rappahannock  and 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol,  and 
Manassas.    General  McGlellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when 
at  Aquia,  of  the  abandoning  of  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  of  Pope's  haying  broken  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  himself  reported  the  fiu^ts  to  General 
Halleck. 

August  26th,  General  HaUeck  ordered  General  Mc- 
Glellan from  Aquia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  "Gen- 
eral Franklin's  Corps,"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, ^^  wUl  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  transportation." 
GhBueral  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from 
below  Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton, 
asked  that  Franklin's  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take 
post  on  his  right  at  Gainesville,  to  which  there  was 
transportation  by  turnpike  and  railroad,  to  guard  against 
what  afterwards  happened — ^the  movement  of  the  enemy 
through  that  place  on  his  rear.  The  failure  to  have  that 
corps  at  that  place,  or  in  the  action  at  all,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Pope's  fiEiilure.    Why  was  this  f 

20 
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August  27th,  as  already  stated,  General  McCleUan 
directed  '^to  take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  out  of 
the  troops  from  Alexandria."  On  the  same  day  he  was 
informed  of  the  position  of  Pope's  head-quarters ;  of  that 
of  most  of  Pope's  forces;  of  where  Pope  wished  re- 
enforcements  sent  him — Gwiesyille  ;  and  that  Fitz- John 
Porter,  then  under  Pope,  reported  a  battle  imminent.  At 
10  A.  M.  on  that  day,  he  was  told  by  Halleck,  "that 
Franklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that  direction  (Manas- 
sas) as  soon  as  possible ;"  and  again  at  12  p.  k.,  he  was 
further  told  by  Halleck  that  ^^  FranJcUv! s  Corps  sTundd 
move  ovi  by  forced  marches^  carrying  three  or  four  dayf 
provisions^  and  to  he  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by 
railroad.^  ^ 

It  is  weU  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  Mid  the  object  for  which 
they  were  given,  for  Gteneral  McCleUan  either  seems  to 
have  forgotten  them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate their  importance.  A  battle  rei)orted  by  his  favorite 
general,  Fitz-John  Porter,  as  imminent,  within  cannoa 
sound  of  where  he  was, — ^the  road  to  the  battle-field,  a 
wide,  straight,  Macadam  turnpike,  weU-known  to  both 
GFeneral  McCleUan  and  Greneral  Franklin,  as  each  had 
been  over  it  more  than  once, — ^the  whole  of  the  enemy 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  9th, 
now  concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — ^here,  one  would 
think,  was  every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  to 
have  done,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  send  re-enforce- 
ments forward,  and  to  send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that,  at  7.16  p.  m.  on  the  29th,  more 
than  two  days  after  the  order  for  it  to  go  by  forced 
marches  to  re-enforce  an  army  engf^ed  in  battle,  Frank- 
Un'  s  Corps,  was  stiU  at  Anandale,  about  seven  mUes  from 
Alexandria,  and  Franklin  himself  in  Alexandria?  Gen- 
eral HaUeck  says  it  was  aU  contrary  to  his  orders,  and 
McCleUan  acknowledges  himself  "responsible  for  both 
these  circtmistances." 

In  the  mean  time,  Pope's  forces  fought  the  battles  of  the 
«7th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  were  now  to  fight  that  of  the 
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30th  without  Franklin's  help.  Why  was  this!  Were 
the  orders  to  send  Franklin  out  countermanded  ?  General 
Halleck  says  they  were  not  As  it  is  never  just  to  judge 
a  person  by  the  light  obtained  after  the  tsucty  let  us  see,  so 
far  as  the  correspondence  enables  us,  what  were  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  case  as  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  time. 

The  intimation  to  McClellan  on  the  26th,  that  Franklin 
was  to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  positive  or- 
ders of  the  27th,  given  at  10  a.  m.  and  12  m.  On  that  day 
General  McCleUan  reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington ;  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
next  in  rank.  At  the  same  time,  he  reports  heavy  firing 
at  Centreville. 

On  the  28th,  Halleck,  learning  that  McClellan,  who  it 
seems  had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to 
Alexandria,  sent  orders  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with 
his  corps  that  day  (the  28th)  towards  Manassas  Junction. 
On  the  28th,  at  3.30  p.  M.,  Halleck  informs  McClellan  that 
'^  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force 
as  possible  towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced.''  On  the  same 
day,  at  7.40  p.  m.,  he  again  tells  him : — 

There  must  be  do  fiirtlier  delay  in  moving  Pranklin^s  Corps  towards 
Manassas.  They  must  go  to-nKmrauf  morning^  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  yictorions  withont  our  aid.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
come  to  their  relief. 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  in- 
tention of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.  He 
wished,  and  ordered,  that  communication  should  be  at 
once  re-established  with  Pope,  and  Poi)e  re-enforced  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McClellan  re-establish  the  communication, 
and  re-enforce  Pope  in  time  to  be  of  service  !  Why  did 
he  halt  Franklin' s  Corps  at  Anandale  1 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  tel^ram  to  Halleck  of 
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August  29th.  "  By  referring  to  my  telegrams,"  he  says, 
**  of  10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  1  P.  M.,  together  with  your 
reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin' s  Corps  halt- 
ed at  Anandale."  Let  us  examine  these  telegrams  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  then  existbig.  The 
first  is  as  follows : — 

Franklin's  Corps  are  is  motion ;  started  abont  six  a.  m.  I  can  give  him 
bat  two  sqnadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Ooz  to  Upton^s 
Hill  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push  cavalry 
aoonts  to  Vienna  vid  Freeman's  HiU  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Cox  has  two 
sqnadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  joar 
approvaL  I  have  directed  Woodbury,  with  the  Engineer  Brigade,  to 
hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicinity 
of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  still  at  Aqnia. 
]f  Sumner  moesa  in  iuppart  qfFranhlin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable 
troops  in  and  near  Washington ;  yet  Franklin  is  U>o  toecA  alone.  What 
shall  be  done?  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  squadrons  be- 
longing to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is 
in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.  IshotM 
not  have  moved  him  hut  far  yourpreeeing  orders  oflaet  night  What  have 
you  from  Vienna  and  Drainsville  ? 

Gbo.  B.  MoClxllan,  Mc^'OemeraL 

M^jor-General  H.  W.  Hallbok,  GeneraJrin-Chitf, 

To  this  Halleck  replies : — 

Wak  DxPAsmifTf  WASHXiroTOir,  D.  CL,  Augiui  98;  1889L 

Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  right.  We  must  send  wagons  and  am- 
munition to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Meagher's  Brigade  ordered 
up  yesterday.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alex- 
andria on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.    I  hear  nothing  from  Drainsville. 

H.  W.  Hallbok,  Generalrin-Gki^. 

Migor-General  MoClxllajt,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatches  he 
refers  to,  as  follows.  There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  same 
date: — 

Head-Qitabtbbs  Abut  Potomao,  Augutt  S9, 1M1|  19  ■. 

Your  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's 
Corps  to  continue  t  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  without 
transportation.  Gbo.  B.  MoOlellan,  Major- General. 

Mi^or-Qeneral  H.  W.  Halleok,  GeneraMnrOhi^. 
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Albtaubma,  y ibaivxa,  Auiftut  tt,  ISOC 19  v.  f 

JBEsre  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylyatiia  O&valrj  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Bernard  for  soontiiig  duty  towards  Bockville,  Poolesville,  &o.  If 
yon  apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  jour  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send 
a  'brigade  or  two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown.  Would  it  meet 
your  views  to  post  rest  of  Snmner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort 
Ck>rcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Oox,  Franklin,  Ohun  Bridge, 
and  even  Tennallytown  f 

Franklin  has  only  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  ready  for  duty. 
JEbwJbr  dA  you  viih  the  farce  to  oAoancet 

Gbo.  B.  MoOlxllan,  Mn^or- General  V.  3,  Army, 
Mi^or-Qeneral  HAXI.IOK,  0ener<U4n^0hi^. 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  1  p.  u.  : — 

I[MAS>^AXmB  in4B  Albxaxdbia,     } 
Auffvtit^tlBe^lT.iL  I 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  dispatch  in  regard  to  Sumner.  Wish 
to  give  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments  per- 
manently to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  troops 
in  that  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 
and  Marsh,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the 
Hne  through  Prospect  Hill,  Marshall's,  Miner's,  and  Hall's  Hills.  This 
will  ^ve  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  m  seenu  leat  to  me  with  all  the 
troops  in  this  vicinity,  inchtding  I^anhUn,  who  I  really  think  ought  noty 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  beyond  Anandale  f 

Gxo.  B.  McOlkllah,  Major-General, 
General  Halliok,  General4n-0hitf, 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatches 
any  indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  fighting  a  hatUe  in  his  front  and 
within  his  hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  They 
evince  no  special  interest  in  the  result  of  that  battle,  or 
the  fate  of  ttiat  army — the  army  for  which,  while  under 
his  command,  he  had  expressed  so  much  aflEection,  and 
whose  defeat  he  afterwards  declared,  when  he  was  again 
at  its  head,  would  be  incomparably  more  disastrous  to  the 
nation  than  the  capture  of  Washington  itself.  We  find 
in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion, no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his  report. 
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that  from  the  moment  of  his  arriyal  at  Alexaadiia  he 
*4eft  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  forward  supplies 
and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope."  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  show  that  he  had  decided  to  do,  what  in  a 
telegram  of  the  same  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  and  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  Washington.*  He 
thinks  any  disposition  of  Franklin's  and  Sumner's  troops 
wise,  except  sending  them  forward  to  re-enforce  Pope. 
He  is  anxious  to  send  them  to  Upton's  Hill,  to  Chain 
Bridge,  to  Tennallytown,  to  Arlington,  and  Port  Corco- 
ran— anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  they  were 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  could  assist  in  get- 
ting Pope  ''out  of  his  scrape,"  and  in  saving  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should  give  attention  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  for 
he  had,  as  General  Helleck  says,  "general  authority  over 
all  the  troops"  that  were  defending  it.  But  his  special 
duty  was  "  sending  out  troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-en- 
force Pope."  Why  did  he  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
former,  and  so  little  to  the  latter  duty  f  Why  was  it  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Alexandria,  not  another 
man  of  his  army  joined  Pope,  or  made  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  back  from  Manassas  and 
fought  four  Imttles  without  the  aid  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  which  General  McCleUan  was  repeatedly  and 
peremptorily  ordered  to  give  1 
Those  of  McCleUan' s  forces  which  had  reached  Alex- 


*  On  liie  29l;h  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  as  foUovs  :— 

I  ani  dear  that  one  of  two  oourses  should  be  adopted :  Firsti  to  coDoentrala 
all  our  aTailable  forces  to  open  oommumcations  with  Pope;  second,  to  leare 
Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  onr  means  to  make  the  Capi- 
tal perfectly  safe.  No  mid<Ue  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  me- what  700  wtfi 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  mj  power  to  accomplish  it 

To  this  the  President  had  thus  replied  :— 

Wauovotoii,  Aufftu^  S9, 180-^  10  p.  K. 

Yours  of  to-daf  just  reoeiyed.  I  think  jour  first  alternative,  to  wit  ''to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,"  Is  the 
right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  controL  That  I  now  leave  to  General  Hailed^  aided 
bj^  jonr  counsels.  A.  Lnrooui. 

Mijor>General  If  oGlbujlk 
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andria  before  him,  or  were  there  before  his  arrival,  Stur- 
sis,  Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Heintzehnan,  had  all  gone 
forward  and  joined  in  these  battles.  Why  could  not 
Franklin — ^all  of  whose  movements  were  controlled  by 
Mcdellan — do  as  much  with  him  as  his  brother  oom- 
majiders  had  done  without  him  t 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alex- 
andria, in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  send  forward 
troops,  was  to  stop  those  actually  going  I    In  his  disjyatch 
of  August  27th,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  says  to  General 
Halleck — "I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders 
to  take  the  cars :  will  halt  it  with  Franklin  until  morn- 
ing ! "    And  Cox  never  went  out,  though  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  under  orders  to  move.    What  are  the  reasons 
given  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not  permitting 
Franklin  to  go  1    On  the  27th,  at  quarter  past  eleven  p.  m.  , 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Frank- 
lin to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four 
days'  provisions,  McClellan  says : — 

Franklin^s  artdllerj  has  no  hones  except  for  four  guns  without  oais- 
flona.  I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  **  *  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we 
do  not  know. 

A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  been  in  was 
removed  that  day  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  he  received, 
as  he  says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in 
which  Pope  says :  "All  forces  now  sent  forward  should 
be  sent  to  my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  telegraphs : — 

**I  haye  been  doing  all  possible  to  hurry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  he 
ahaUgo." 

Again,  at  forty  minutes  past  four  of  the  38th,  he  tele- 
graphs:— 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments  tlie 
condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
move ;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morning. 
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A  few  moments  later,  he  says : — 

Your  dispatoh  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Samner's  Corps  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  wonld  be  a  sacrifice  tc 
send  them  oat  now !  I  have  sent  aids  to  asoertdn  the  condition  of  Ool- 
onel  Tyler ;  bat  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  force 
will  accomplish  nothing  bat  the  destraction  of  the  troops  sent  oat. 

The  small  force  (1)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  fourteen  thousand 
and  Franklin' s  of  eleven  thousand,  a  total  of  twenly-fire 
thousand — ^not  going  to  fight  a  batUe  by  itself,  but  to  re- 
enforce  an  army  already  engaged,  and  constituting  cer- 
tainly a  handsome  re-enforcement  on  any  field.  On  the 
29th,  he  says : — 

Franklin  has  bat  forty  roonds  of  ammanition,  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  mach  if 
he  meets  strong  resistance.  I  shoold  not  have  moved  him  but  for  yoor 
pressing  orders  of  last  night. 

On  this  same  day : — 

Do  70Q  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  Oorps  to  continue?  He  is 
withont  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  FrankUn  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  Anandale — about  seven  miles — ^and  had,  as 
yet,  neither  come  upon  the  enemy,  nor  joined  the  army  in 
front,  nor  gained  any  information  about  either.  K,  there- 
fore, his  movement  was  not  to  continue,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  too  hazardous,  or  because  he  had  no  reserve 
ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  General  McClellan's  judgment  that 
Franklin  could  not  be  senty  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  re- 
enforce  Pope— because,  first,  he  had  his  artillery  only 
partially  mounted ;  second,  he  had  no  cavalry ;  third,  he 
had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  Yio  transporta- 
tion for  more.  The  subsequent  difficulties  were,  that  he 
had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve  ammunition,  and 
was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
support  him,  as  it  would  leave  the  Capital  unprotected  I 
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It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan's  Corps  preceded  Mm 
jfrom  the  PeninsTila,  and  arrived  and  marched  before  he 
came  np.  For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope 
knd  fonght  under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the 
Teasons  that  stayed  Franklin.  Kearney  joined  without 
artillery,  and  Pope  ordered  two  batteries  to  be  given 
him ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition — Heint- 
zelman  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  "neither  Sumner's  nor 
Franklin's  Corps  in  a  condition  tp  move  and  fight  a  bat-' 
tie?"  McCleUan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his 
troops  he  must  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition, 
"as  they  might  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  landed." 
The  men  were  not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  ex- 
hausted with  fighting  and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their 
companions  in  front  What  was  there  to  prevent  their 
going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the  orders  and  pretexts  for 
delay  of  General  McClellan  ? 

It  wiU  have  been  noticed  that  lack  of  transportation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  Transpor- 
tation was  not  required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were 
ordered  to  carry  their  food  with  them.  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  in  view  of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  some  extraor- 
dinary means  were  not  resorted  to,  to  impress  horses  and 
wagons — ^if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  G-ovemment 
— ^in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Gteorgetown,  and  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  {  Such  things 
have  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less  important 
occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  tliis  plea  seem  stranger  still  when  it  is 
found  that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private 
properly  into  service — ^that  there  was  plenty  of  public 
transportation  on  handt  Let  the  following  dispatch 
show: — 

I  am  bj  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yester- 
day, considering  the  circamstanoes  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in 
stopping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover^  I  learned  last  night  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  would  have  giren  him  plenty  of  trani^ortation  if 
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h«  had  applied  for  it  any  time  dnoe  his  arriyal  at  Alexandria.  He  knew 
the  importanoe  of  opening  communication  with  General  Popovs  anny, 
and  should  have  acted  more  promptly. 

H.  W.  Hallbox,  Generdirii^CMtf. 

Mf^or-General  MoOlellajst,  Alexandria. 

But  most  strange  of  all  is,  that  General  McClellan  knew 
of  there  being  public  transportation  at  hand,  and  yet  did 
not  use  it,  even  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depended 
upon  it,  and  afterwards  assigned  the  want  of  it  as  the 
reason  for  not  obeying  his  orders  to  send  re-enforcements. 
He  says,  in  his  dispatch  of  August  30,  to  General  Pope  :— 

The  quartermasters  here  (Alexandria)  said  there  was  none  disposable. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  (he  adds),  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been 
needed  for  current  supplies  of  the  garrisons. 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that  General  McClellan, 
who  had  charge  of  every  thing  in  and  around  Alexan- 
dria and  Washington,  thought  it  was  better  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  re- 
enforced,  and  be  defeated,  than  that  the  garrisons  should 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconvenience ! 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  to  the  telegrams  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propo- 
sitions about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  the 
disposition  of  Cox's  force  and  the  other  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  is  as  follows : — 

Wim  I>iPAB'na]iT,  WAimiraios,  D.  GL,  Aug^ut  tt,  180L 

Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  Corps  seems  to  me  Judidoiu. 
Of  course  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  danger 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the  night-time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as 
you  deem  best.  I  want  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  oat 
something  about  the  enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  on 
towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  something  from  direction  of  Manassas  either 
by  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  must  move  ao> 
lively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.    I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  Gmieral-if^Clhitf, 

H%}or-General  MoOlbllait,  Alexandria. 
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It  is  in  this  dispatch  that  General  McClellan  finds  his 
Axithority  to  halt  Franklin  at  Anandale.  Franklin  had 
T>een  repeatedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  de- 
layed by  McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he 
BboTild  get  beyond  his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
S29th,  he  asks  if  he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with 
all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including 
T^anklin — Franklin  being  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexan- 
dria. Halleck,  in  giving  him  authority  to  dispose  of  all 
troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  those  for  the  forts  and  defences,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  I  want  "  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough 
to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy."  Franklin's 
Corps  did  not  go  out  far  enough  to  learn  any  thing  about 
the  enemy.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anandale 
from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon-train, 
which  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it 
seems  it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  McClellan 
considered  it  too  hazardous  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
move  to  the  front  to  join  the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  and 
show,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were 
procured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have 
been  sent  to  re-enforce  Tope.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Bumside's  force,  were 
thus — as  it  seems  to  us  intentionally — ^withheld  from  Pope 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in 
check. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  re-ervforcementSj 
it  now  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies^  Which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to 
Tope. 

When  at  Fort  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
63  p.  M.) : — 

I  liave  ampU  9UppUe$  qf  aimmiumUan  for  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
wiU  have  it  up  in  time,  lean  mipply  amy  deficiency  that  may  exUt  in 
Om&ral  Pope'i  army. 
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Aiigagt  the  90th  (1.46  P.  x.),  Genaral  HaUack  tele- 
graphed him : — 

Ammunition^  and  particnLirlj  for  ArtiUeiy,  moflt  be  immediAtel j  feat 
forward  to  OentreTille  for  General  Pope. 

To  which  he  replied : — 

I  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope's  artillery.  All  I  can  doiato 
direct  my  ordnance  offioer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him. 

General  MoClellaiL  might  have  yery  easily  fomid  out 
those  calibres.  His  ordnance  officer  knew  those  of  the 
corps  of  his  own  army,  and  he  was  in  telegraphic  comma- 
nication  with  the  ordnance  officer  in  Washington,  where  a 
register  is  kept  of  all  the  batteries  in  service. 

What  was  his  course  with  respect  to  supplies  of  forage 
and  subsistence,  of  which  Pope's  army  was  in  such  ex- 
treme need  t 

He  directed  Franklin  to  say  to  Pope  he  would  send 
him  out  supplies  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  cavalry  to  es- 
cort them  out!  ^^Such  a  request"  (says  Pope,  in  his 
dispatch  of  6  a.  m.,  August  80),  ^^  when  Alexandria  is  fioll 
of  troops,  and  I  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment" 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac^  under  General  Pope,  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Washington.  But  it  had 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  every 
battle  with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would 
have  insured  a  decisive  victory  if  it  had  been  properly 
and  promptly  supported.  It  was  not  broken,  either  in 
spirit  or  in  organization ;  and  it  f eU  back  upon  ihe  Capital 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however,  General  McClellan  had  become 
the  recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  country, 
and  a  military  clique  in  the  army ;  and  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  both  to  represent  the  defeat  of 'the  Army  of  tbe 
Potomac  as  due  to  the  fact  that  (General  McGlellan  was 
no  longer  at  its  head.  The  progress  of  the  rebel  anny, 
moreover,  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into  Pennsylvania,  had  created 
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a  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton eminently  favorable  to  the  designs  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  x>arti8ans ;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  unjust  rep- 
resentation of  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army  would 
not  serve  under  any  other  commander,  General  Pope  was 
relieved,  and  General  McClellan  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
lie  commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the 
invading  rebel  forces. 

On  the  11th,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce- 
ments, asking  that  Colonel  Miles  be  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per^ s  Perry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  be  at  once  sent  tp 
join  him.  "Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he 
said,  "  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this 
army,"  although,  as  wiQ  be  remembered,  when  that  army 
was  under  Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might 
destroy  it,  he  had  said  (Aug.  27),  "I  think  we  should  ^r^^ 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital."  General  Halleck 
replied  that  ^^the  capture  of  Washington  would  throw 
them  back  six  months,  if  not  destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles 
could  not  join  him  until  communications  were  opened. 
On  the  14th,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place,  the 
rebels  f&lling  back  to  the  Potomac ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and  they 
were  allowed,  during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  their  shattered  forces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  losses  he  had  sustained 
and  the  disorganization  of  some  of  his  commands  were 
assigned  by  General  McClellan  as  his  reason  for  not  renew- 
ing the  attack,  although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz- John 
Porter  had  not  been  brought  into  action  at  all.  Orders 
were  issued,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the 
19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  General  McClellan 
did  not  feel  authorized  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
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army  to  cross  in  pursuit,  aad  on  the  23d  wrote  to  Wadi- 
ington,  asking  for  re-enforcements,  renewing  the  applicar 
tion  on  the  27th,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  hold  the 
army  where  it  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  sTuruld^Tu 
cMempt  to  recross  into  Maryland.  He  thought  that  only 
the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Washington  should  he 
retained  there,  and  that  every  thing  else  available  should 
be  sent  to  him.  If  re-enforced  and  allowed  to  take  his 
own  course,  he  said,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  Capital. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  President  Lincoln  visited  the 
army  and  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  strength  and  con- 
dition. On  the  6th,  he  issued  the  following  order  for  an 
immediate  advance : — 


Wismravov,  D.  O^  0€t6b€r  % 

I  am  instraotod  to  telegraph  to  yon  as  follows :  The  President  direetB 
that  jon  cross  the  Potomao  and  give  batde  to  the  enemj,  or  drive  him 
sonth.  Yonr  armj  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  juia 
cross  the  river  between  the  enemj  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  latter 
bj  your  operation,  jon  can  be  re-enforced  wit^  thirty  thousand  men.  If 
yon  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  can  be  sent  yon.  The  Prendent  advises  the  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  bnt  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  yonr  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately 
report  what  line  you  adopts  and  when  yon  intend  to  cross  the  river :  also 
to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  orders 
are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to 
add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  G^neral-in-Ohief  fully  concur  with 
the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Haxxsoc,  OmeroMi^Ghitf. 

l£igor-C^neral  ICoOlkllah. 

On  receiving  this  order,  General  McClellan  inquired  as 
to  the  character  of  troops  that  would  he  sent  him,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  tents  at  command  of  the  army.  He  also 
called  for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  and  said  that  without  these  the  army  could  not 
move.  On  the  11th,  the  rebel  General  Stuart,  with  a 
force  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  men,  made  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania,  going  completely  round  our  army,  and 
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thwarting  all  the  arrangements  by  which  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  reported  that  his  capture  was  certain.  On  the 
13th,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  delays,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter : 

SnoinxTS  ILurnoir,  Wabhikstok,  (kt6b€t  18, 18Mb 

Mt  Dbab  Sib: — Ton  remember  my  speaking  to  yon  of  what  I  called 
jour  OYer-eantiouaness.  Are  yon  not  over-oantions  when  yon  assnme  that 
yon  cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?  Should  yon  not 
claim  to  be  at  least  his  eqnal  in  prowess,  and  act  npon  the  claim  f 

As  I  nnderstand,  yon  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  yon  cannot  snb- 
fliflt  yonr  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his 
army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twioe  as  great  from  railroad 
transportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named. 
He  now  wagons  from  Oulpepper  Oourt-House,  which  is  Just  about  twice 
as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not 
more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly 
ahonld  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester;  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of  time^  which  cannot 
and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  "  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  conununications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing 
jonr  own."  Yon  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  again»t  you,  but  cannot 
apjdy  in  jowrfawfr.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you 
not  he  wouU.  break  your  communication  with  Bichmond  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he 
does  so  in  ftill  force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so 
with  lees  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the 
easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Bichmond  than  the 
enemy  is,  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  mwt  take.  Why  can  you  not 
reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal 
on  a  march?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Bidge.  My  idea  was,  that 
lids  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would 
seize  if  he  would  permit.  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our 
seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward  Bichmond,  I  would  press 
closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and  at 
least  try  to  beat  him  to  Bichmond  on  the  inside  track.    I  say  **  try ;"  if 
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ve  never  try,  we  shall  never  saooeed.   If  he  make  a  stand  at  Vineheatar, 
moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  wonld  fight  him  there,  on  the  idea  ihat 
if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  na,  we 
never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  g^ing  to  him.    This  proportion 
is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mom^it. 
In  coming  to  ns,  he  tenders  ns  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.   As  we  must  beat 
him  somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us 
than  far  away.    If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never 
can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond.    ReconiBg 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  ftcility  of  ms^ 
plying  from  the  side  away  ftoiA  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  were,  by 
the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  lim, 
and  this  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  inside  are^ 
hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.    The  chord-line,  as  yon  see,  carries 
you  by  Aldie,  Haymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turn- 
pikes, railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia  Greek,  meet  you  at 
all  points  from  Washington.    The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little, 
if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.    The  gaps  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distancee  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit :  Vestal's,  five  miles ;  Gregory's,  thirteen ;  Snick- 
er's, eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manassas,  thirty-eight;  Chester, 
forty-five;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.    I  should  think  it  preferable  to 
take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  for  dread  of  you.    The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wish.    For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to 
spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.    When,  at  lengtii, 
running  to  Richmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.    But  I  think  he  should  be 
engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.    It  is  all  easy  if  our  troopf 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it 

This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

Tours,  truly,  A.  Loroour. 

Mi^or-General  MoOlbllast. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  General  McClellan  delayed 
any  attempt  to  move  his  army  in  obedience  to  the  Presi- 
denf  8  order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  inad- 
equate supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforce- 
ments ;  and  on  the  21st  inquired  whether  it  was  still  the 
President's  wish  that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  at 
once,  or  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  horses.  He  was  told  in 
reply  that  the  order  of  the  6th  was  unchanged,  and  that 
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^^i^rhile  the  President  did  not  expect  impossibilities,  he  was 

*  *  very  anxious  that  aU  this  good  weather  should  not  be 

xvasted  in  inactivity."    General  McClellan  states  in  his 

:xr^eport  that  he  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  this  dispatch, 

^liat  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  it  would  be 

safe  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not ;  and  he  accordingly 

fixed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliest  date  at 

^%^hich  the  forward  movement  could  be  commenced.     On 

Hie  36th  he  complained  to  the  Department  of  the  con- 

^litian  of  his  cavalry,  saying  that  the  horses  were  fatigued 

and  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue ;  whereupon  the 

President  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry : — 

Was  DsPAKTMun;  WABniKOToir,  Oetobsr  86, 1808. 

I  have  just  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-tongue  and  fatigued  horses. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
mnce  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  any  thing  f 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

The  General  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing ;  to  which 
the  President  thus  rejoined, : — 

ExMimn  ILursioir,  WlSHwaTON,  October  28,  16BSL 

Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerations  remain :  Stuart^s  cavalry 
outmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Pen- 
insola  and  everywhere  since.  Secondly:  will  not  a  movement  of  our 
army  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in- 
stead of  ^*'  foraging  ^'  in-  sqnads  everywhere  f  But  I  am  so  r^oiced  to  learn 
from  your  dispatch  to  General  Haileck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river 
this  morning.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in 
detail  the  labors  performed  by  his  cavalry,  to  which  he 
thought  the  President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  eli- 
cited the  following  reply : — 

Yours  of  yesterday  received.    Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 

any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it    To  be  told,  after  more 

than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 

had  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in 

the  whole  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  that  the  cavalry 
21- 
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horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presented  a  verj  cheerless,  shuoit 
hopeless,  prospect  for  the  fdtare,  and  it  may  have  forced  something  of 
impatience  into  my  dispatches.    If  not  recroited  and  rested  then,  irim 
coold  they  ever  be  ?   I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  befiefe 
yon  are  crossing.  A.  lasooa. 

The  GFeneral  next  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discnssioiLy 
the  extent  to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  should  be 
guarded  after  he  left  it,  so  as  to  cover  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  farther  invasions.  He  thought  strong  gar- 
risons should  be  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  his 
forces  were  inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which 
led  General  Halleck  in  reply  to  remind  him  that  Bngg 
was  four  hundred  miles  away,  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 
On  the  27th  the  General  telegraphed  to  the  President  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ^'  fill  up  the  old  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand before  taking  them  again  into  action,"  to  which  the 
President  thus  replied : — 

XzaoDTTm  Mahuov,  WAnmrOToa;  October  ST,  IStt 
Tour  dispatch  of  three  p.  ic.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  np  old  regiments 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  complied 
with  as  far  as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  qnes- 
tion,  **  Is  it  yoar  purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now  being 
drafted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments?" 

A.  LnrooLS. 

The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of 
the  dispatch,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had 
incorrectly  expressed  his  meaning,  and  that  he  should  not 
postpone  the  odvaTice  until  the  regiments  were  filled  by 
drafted  men.    The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  the  Gteneral  announced  to  the 
President  that  it  was  all  on  the  Virginia  side.    This  was 
just  a  month  after  the  order  to  cross  had  been  given— the 
enemy  meantime  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  strong 
points,  and  falling  back,  at  his  leisure,  towards  his  base 
of  operations.    These  unaccountable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  created  the  most  intense  dissatisfiiction 
in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  Government.    Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
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ber,  an  order  was  issued  relieving  General  McClellan  from 
tbe  command  of  the  Army  of  fhe  Potomac,  and  directing 
GFeneral  Bnmside  to  take  his  place. 


Thus  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
fhe  war.    For  oyer  fifteen  months  General  McClellan  had 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  largest  and  most 
powerftd  army  ever  marshalled  till  then  upon  this  con- 
tinent— consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  famished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  eflTective  service.    Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  long  period  that  army  had  been  restrained  by  its  com- 
mander from  attacking  the  enemy.  Except  in  tiie  single 
instance  of  Antietam,  where,  moreover,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  an  engagement,  every  battie  which  it 
fought  was  on  the  defensive.    According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  his  own  commanders,  General  McClellan 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against 
him  at  Manassas,  at  Yorktown,  after  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  Malvern  HiU,  and  Antietam ;  but  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions  he  carefully  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
superiority  of  his  position,  and  gave  the  enemy  ample 
time  to  prei)are  for  more  complete  and  effective  resistance. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to  any  other, 
were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods.    Whether  he  acted  from 
an  innate  disability,  or  upon  a  political  theory — ^whether 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  political  results  which  he  and  his 
secret  advisers  deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by 
the  native  constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the 
gigantic  responsibilities  of  his  position  when  the  critical 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  are  points  which  the  public  and 
posterity  wiU  decide  from  an  unbiased  study  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  acte  and  his  words  afford.    As  the  record 
we  have  given  shows.  President  Lincoln  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  upon  him  more  prompt  and  decisive 
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actiooQ,  while  in  no  insbuice  did  he  withhold  from  him  any 
aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Gtovemment  to  giva 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  di8X>ositLon  of  the 
President  to  sustain  him  to  the  nianost,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  rapidly  rifling  tide  of  public  censure  and  discon- 
tent with  his  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the 
following  remarks  made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  the 
James  River,  and  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula : — 

Fellow-Oitizevs  : — I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  my  appearing 
before  jou  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  yoar  being  here  yourselves,  and  I  offer,  in  Justification  of  myself  azid 
of  you,  that,  upon  examination,  I  have  fbnnd  nothing  in  the  Oonstitutioo 
against  it  I,  however,  have  an  impression  that  there  are  younger  gentle- 
men who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  address  your  understanding 
than  I  will  or  could,  and  therefore  I  propose  but  to  detain  you  a  moment 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  anything  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it.    The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not 
likely  to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have 
heard  some  other  persons  blamed  for  what  I  did  myself.    There  has  been 
a  very  wide-spread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General  McClellan 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.    Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  to 
observe,  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  quarrel  as 
some  pretending  to  be  their  friends.    General  McClellan^s  attitude  is  such 
that,  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  but  wish  to  be  soo- 
cessfol,  and  I  hope  he  wUl — ^and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precfaely  the 
same  situation.    If  the  militaiy  commanders  in  the  field  cannot  be  suocess- 
ful,  not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself,  for  the  time  being  the 
master  of  them  both,  cannot  but  be  failures.    I  know  General  McClellan 
wishes  to  be  successful,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of  them  together  no  more  than  I  wish 
it.    Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute  about  how  many  men  General  McGQel- 
lan  has  had,  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  had  a 
very  large  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
insist  that  General  McOlellan  has  had  a  very  small  number.    The  basis 
for  this  ia,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
a  wider  one  than  usual,  between  the  grand  total  on  McClellan's  rolls  and 
the  men  actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the 
grand  total  on  paper,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  for  duty.    General  McClellan  has  somethnes 
aaked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.    General 
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Jtf  cdellan  is  not  to  blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and  needed,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to  give. 
And  I  say  here,  as  £Etr  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no 
one  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him.  I  have  no  accusation 
against  him.  I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as 
Justice  requires  me  to  do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 

I  have  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  avail  myself  of 
my  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  GONDUOT  OF  THE  ADIONISTBATION  IN  I86S. 

8UOOB80I8  nr  the  Southwxst. — ^Rbooonizkd  Objtxotb  of  thb  Wab. — 
BxLATiOKfl  or  THB  Wab  TO  Sla.tbbt. — OuB  Fobhoh  Bxlatiohb. — 
Pboposxd   Mkdiation   or  thi   Fbxnoh  Expbbob. — ^Rbplt   to    thk 

FbXNOH      PB0P0BA.L. — SbOBBTABT     SbWABD's     DiBPATOH. — ^ThB     P&Bfll- 
DBBT^B  LbTTBB  TO  FBBITUrDO  WoOD. — ObSBBTAVOB  OV  THB  SabBATH. 

In  eyeiy  other  section  of  the  coimtiy,  except  in  East- 
em  Virginia,  the  military  ox>eration8  of  the  year  1862 
were  marked  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by 
success  to  the  National  arms.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg- 
ment had  been  effected  by  the  expedition  under  General 
Burnside  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  released 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path 
for  the  armies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
President's  order  of  January  37th,  for  an  advance  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  22d  of  Februaiy,  had 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers, 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surren- 
der of  Nashville,  and  the  &11  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold on  the  Mississippi  Fort  Pulaski^  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours' 
bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  By 
the  skilfal  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  the 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activity 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  Gen- 
eral Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whole 
of  that  State  in  our  hands ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
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Mississippi,  was  taken  by  General  Pope ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  still  lower 
down,  were  occupied  by  our  forces.    On  the  6th,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  rebels.    Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Nashville,  a  formidable  expedition  had 
ascended  the  Tennessee  Eiyer,  and,  being  joined  by  all 
the  ayaQable  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity,  the  whole, 
under  command  of  General  Halleck,  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  the  rebel  army,  which,  swelled  by  large  re- 
enforcements  from  eveiy  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  intending 
by  a  sudden  attack  to  break  the  force  of  the  Union  army, 
which  was  sweeping  steadily  down  upon  them  from  the 
field  of  its  recent  conquests.     The  rebels  opened  the 
attack  with  great  fury  and  effect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  three  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Corinth.    The  fight  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the 
rebels  having  decidedly  the  advantage ;  but  in  their  final 
onset  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  our  army, 
strengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Buell, 
completed  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  most  im- 
portant victory.    When  news  of  it  reached  Washing- 
ton, President  Lincoln  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion:— 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  Qod  to  yonohsafe  signal  viotories  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  from  onr  conntry  the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention 
and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  at 
their  next  weekly  assemblages  in  their  accustomed  places  of  public  wor- 
ship which  shall  occur  after  the  notice  of  this  Proclamation  shall  have 
been  received,  they  especially  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings ;  that  they  then  and  there 
implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of  sedition  and  civil  war; 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our  national 
counsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in  flie  restoration  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  estab- 
lishment of  fraternal  relations  among  i^l  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afi&zed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  WasMngtoD,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
[im  B.]    year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United' States  the  eighty-aiztJi. 

Arbaham  Ldtoout. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  rebels  evactiated  Corinth,  and 
were  pushed  southward  by  our  pursuing  forces  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by  a 
daring  and  most  gaUant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  took  possession  of  Huntsville  in  Alabama.  In 
February  a  formidable  naval  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  under  Commodore  Parragut  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the  attack  commenced 
upon  Ports  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  by  which  the  passage 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded.  After  six 
days'  bombardment,  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts  on 
the  night  of  the  23d,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  both ;  and 
on  the  26th  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  who  had  command 
of  the  military  defences  of  the  city,  withdrew,  and  Com- 
modore Parragut  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  he 
retained  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  of 
May,  who  thereupon  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  commander  of  that  Department. 

During  the  summer,  a  powerful  rebel  army,  under 
General  Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  point 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  secession  sentiment  of 
the  State.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  object 
they  were  successful,  but  not  in  the  latter.  They  lost 
more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions  than  they  gained 
by  recruits ;  and  after  a  batfle  at  Perryville,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  they  began  their  retreat.  On  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober a  severe  batUe  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which  a 
powerful  rebel  army  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  under 
General  Roseorans,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  very 
heavy  losses,  and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  final  effort  of  the 
enemy  in  that  region  led  to  a  severe  engagement  at  Mui^ 
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freesboro'  on  the  Slst  of  December,  wMch  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  relieving  Tennessee 
firom  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies. 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year,  especial  care 
liad  been  taken  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  several 
departments,  acting  nnder  the  general  direction  of  the 
Government,  to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitntion. 
The  rebel  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  fears  and  resentments  of  the 
I)eople  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ascribing  to  the  Nation* 
al  Government  designs  of  the  most  ruthless  and  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  their  institutions  and  their  persons.    It 
was  strenuously  represented  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  and  their 
property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.    The 
Gtovemment  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were 
calculated  to  produce.    General  Grarfield,  while  in  Ken- 
tucky, just  before  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on 
the  16th  of  January  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  bad  never 
made  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among  them,  and 
promising  them  full  protection  for  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  they  might 
have  sustained.    After  the  battle  of  MiU  Springs,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
issued  an  order  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in 
which  he  again  announced  that  the  "purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy, 
and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by 
traitors."      On  the  20th  of   November,  1861,   General 
Halleck,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Tennessee,  issued  an  order 
enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
they  came  "to  restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
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the  laws,"  and  that  the  people  of  the  South  under  the 
flag  of  the  Union  should  ^^ei^joy  the  same  protection  of 
life  and  property  as  in  former  days."  ^^It  does  not 
belong  to  the  military,"  said  this  order,  ^^to  decide  upon 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  be 
settled  by  the  civil  courts.  No  fugitive  slave  will,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  within  our  lines  or  camps  except  wheji 
specially  ordered  by  the  General  commanding."*  So 
also  General  Bumside,  when  about  to  land  on  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1862,  call- 
ing upon  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  remember  that  they 
were  there  ^'  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  State." 
And  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  after  Fort  Henry  and 
Roanoke  Island  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  Commodore 
Qoldsborough  and  General  Bumside  issued  a  joint  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  as  Mse  and  slanderous  the  attempt 
of  the  rebel  leaders  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  "our  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  freedom,  demolish  their  property  and  liberate 
their  slaves,"  and  declaring  that  the  Government  asked 
only  that  its  authority  might  be  recognized,  and  that  "in 
no  way  or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  their 
laws,  constitutionally  established,  their  institutions  of  any 
kind  whatever,  their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usages 
in  any  respect"  And,  on  the  1st  of  March,  Greneral 
Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 

*  In  regard  to  this  order,  which  was  afterwards  severely  critidsed  in  Gongresa^ 
General  Halledc  wrote  the  following  letter  of  explanation:— 

HBAD-QvAXTBta,  DspAxnfKRT  or  THB  Mbmock,  I 
St.  Louis,  /)«o«m&«r  8, 18SL  > 

Ht  Dsab  GoLOiriL :— Toon  of  the  4th  instuit  Is  Just  received  Order  No.  8  wa«,  la  my  BDlnd, 
dearlj  e  milttuj  aeueeilty.  UaanthorlMd  pereoaa,  black  or  white,  free  or  slaTci,  miist  bo  kept 
•at  of  our  oempe,  nnleas  we  ere  willing  to  pablish  to  the  enemy  every  thing  we  do  er  intend  to 
do.    It  WM  e  mUUary  end  not  e  political  order. 

I  am  ready  to  carry  out  any  lawftil  inetracttons  in  regard  to  ftagitive  daTea  whleh  my  eope- 
rlora  may  give  me,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which  Oongreaa  may  pasa.  But  I  cannot  Baake  law, 
and  will  not  violate  it  Ton  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  policy  of  eoniboating  the  abve 
property  of  the  rebels  in  arms.  If  Congress  shall  pass  it,  yon  may  be  oertain  that  I  shall  enimo 
it  Perhaps  my  poUcy  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebels  and  their  property  is  ss  weU  set  oat  fa  Or> 
der  No.  18,  issued  the  day  year  letter  was  written,  ss  I  eoald  now  describe  it 

Hoa.  F.  P.  Bi.Aia,  Washlagton. 
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I)eopl6  of  that  State^  denotmcing  as  false  and  calamnionB 
the  statements  widely  circnlated  of  the  designs  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Union  anniesy  and  declaring  that  they 
sought  only  ^^to  pnt  down  rebellion  by  mAlcing  war 
against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and  abettors" — ^and 
fhat  they  came  to  '^vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty  under 
a  flag  that  was  embahned  in  the  blood  of  our  Beyolution- 
aiy  fathers."    In  all  this  the  Goyernment  adhered,  with 
just  and  rigorous  fidelity,  to  the  principles  it  had  adopt- 
ed for  its  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  in  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  and  all  apx)ear- 
ance  of  justification  for  those  who  were  in  arms  against  its 
authority,  it  incurred  the  distrust  and  even  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  and  vehement  among  its  own 
Mends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  departments, 
ui>on  the  general  use  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the 
President  directed  the  issue  of  the  following  order : — 

Wab  Dbpasxmbht,  Washihqiov,  MIy  88, 1861 

FvnU  Ordered  that  military  commanders  within  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alahama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  seyeral  com- 
mandfl,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes;  and  that  while  prop- 
erty may  be  destroyed  for  proper  military  objects,  none  shall  be  destroyed 
in  wantonness  or  malice. 

Stecni,  That  military  and  nayal  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborers, 
within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  AfHcan  descent  as  can 
be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. 

Third,  That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent, 
accounts.shaU  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show  quan- 
tities and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall 
have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper 
cases;  and  the  several  departments  of  this  Government  shall  attend  to  and 
perform  their  apjM^priate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  SrAirroN,  Seeretary  of  War. 

And  on  the  36th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
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matioii,  warning  the  people  of  the  Sonthem  States  againwt 
I)erBistmg  in  their  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  confiscation  act  j^assed  by  Congress  at  its  preceding 
session: — 

By  order  qf  the  Preeident  qf  ihe  United  Statet. 

A  PBOOLAMATIOV. 

In  pursnance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  Oongreas,  entitled  **  An 
Act  to  suppress  insarreotion,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  properly  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  approved  Jvly 
17th,  1862,  and  which  Act,  and  the  j<Hnt  resolutian  ezpianatory  thereof 
are  herewith  published,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persons  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  conntenAO- 
cing,  or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion,  against  the  Grov- 
eminent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their  proper  allegianoe  to 
the  United  States,  on  pain  d  the  forfeiture  and  seizoree  as  within  and 
by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  in  the 

r  a1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

AWBAHAM  LlNOOUr. 

By  the  President: 

WiLLiAH  H.  Sewuid,  Seeretary  of  State, 

Onr  relations  with  foreign  nations  dnring  the  jear  1803 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  'President 
held  throughout,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  European 
XX>wers,  the  same  firm  and  decided  language  in  r^ard  to 
the  rebellion  which  had  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  the  previous  year.  OurMinister  in  London,  with  vigi- 
lance and  ability,  pressed  upon  the  British  Government 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  rebel  authorities  from  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  in  English  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  every 
instance  these  remonstrances  were  without  practical  effect. 
The  Government  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  evi* 
dence  in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was  allowed 
to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally  neutral 
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and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  its  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.    As  early 
as  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Bussell  to  the  £EU)t  that  a  steam  gunboat, 
afterwards  called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Idyerpool 
Bhip-yard,  under  the  supervision  of  weU^known  agents 
of  the  rebel  Qovemment,  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
rebel  service.    The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the 
vessel  was  intended  for  the  use  of  parties  in  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was 
intended  for  any  service  hostile  to  the  United  States.    Mr. 
Adams  sent  evidence  to  show  that  the  claim  of  being 
designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere  pretext;  but 
lie  failed,  by  this  dispatch,  as  in  a  subsequent  personal 
oonferenoe  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  in- 
daoe  him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.    She  sailed 
soon  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  ^^  neutral" 
port  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  by 
the  same  authorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Semmes  to 
take  command  of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer.    In  Oc- 
tober an  intercepted  letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by 
Mr.  Adams,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  Gk)vemment,  to  a  person  in  England,  com* 
plaining  that  he  had  not  followed  the  Oreto  on  her  de* 
parture  from  England  and  taken  command  of  her,  in  ac« 
eordance  with  his  original  appointment.    In  June,  Mr. 
Adams  called  Earl  Russell' s  attention  to  another  power* 
fol  war-steamer,  then  in  progress  of  construction  in  the 
ship-yard  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evi-' 
dently  intended  for  the  rebel  service.    This  complaint 
went  through  the  usual  formalities,  was  referred  to  the 
"Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  who 
reported  in  due  time  that  they  could  ^scover  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel.     Soon 
afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced  which  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
in  ordering  her  detention  ;  but  before  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be' gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
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caused,  as  Earl  Russell  afterwards  explained,  by  the 
'^sndden  deyelopment  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen^s  ad- 
vocate, totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  transaction  of 
business,"  the  vessel,  whose  managers  were  duly  adver- 
tised of  every  thing  that  was  going  on,  slipped  out  of  port^ 
took  on  board  an  armament  in  the  Azores,  and  entered 
the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Onr  €K)vemment  sub- 
sequently notified  the  British  Oovemment  that  it  wouM 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  which  this  vessel, 
known  first  as  ^^290,"  and  afterwards  as  the  Alabama, 
might  infiict  on  American  commerce. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  permit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in 
coal  at  Nassau,  upon  the  systematic  attempts  of  British 
merchants  to  violate  our  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and 
upon  the  recapture,  by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St  Pierre, 
which  had  been  seized  in  attempting  to  run  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  and  was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  British  Government  vindicated  her 
rescue  as  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  importance  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  on  the  i)art  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure 
a  joint  efibrt  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  i)art  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  connection  with  his  own 
Government  Rumors  of  such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  led  Mr.  Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  witii 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  6th  of  November, 
at  which  indications  of  such  a  purpose  were  apparent 
The  attempt  faUed,  as  both  the  other  powers  consulted 
declined  to  join  in  any  such  action.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thereupon  determined  to  take  action  alone,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1863,  the  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  to 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  the  FrencH  Emperor  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  which  might  tend  towards  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  suggesting  that  ^'  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States*  without  renouncing  the 
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advantages  which  it  'believes  it  can  attain  by  a  conHnna- 
tion  of  the  war,  from  entering  npon  infonnal  conferences 
Tilth  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they  should 
show  themselves  disposed  thereto."  The  specific  ad  van* 
tages  of  such  a  conference,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  about,  were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch : — 

Bepresentatives  or  oommissionen  of  the  two  parties  could  assemble  at 
SQch  point  as  it  sbonld  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and  which  could, 
§or  this  purpose,  be  dedared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  would  be 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which  North 
flmd  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted 
flm  argamentatiye  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide  them.  They 
irould  seek  out  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
Trhether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable — ^whether  separation 
Is  an  extreme  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories 
of  a  common  existence,  whether  the  ties  of  any  kind  which  have  made  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and  whole  Federative  State,  and  have 
borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not  more  powerful 
than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popular 
tion&  A  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  would  be  thus  determinate, 
would  not  involve  any  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  diplomatic  in- 
terventions of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  would  exercise  a  happy  influence 
on  the  march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combination  which  respects  aU  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  United  States  obtiun  the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Gk>vem- 
ment  ?  Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  true 
interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention ;  and,  not 
having  sought  in  the  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  any  vain  display  of  influence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  all  susceptibility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation 
which  would  invite  the  two  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe,  the  solution  of  their  cUffereuoe. 

The  reply  which  the  President  directed  to  be  made  to 
ibis  proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  in  connection  with  his  Adminis- 
trationy  that  we  give  it  in  fall.    It  was  as  follows : — 

DxPASTXiiiT  OF  BxATi^  WASHiiroToir,  F§bruarf  8, 186S* 

Bat : — ^The  intimation  given  in  your  dispatch  of  January  16th,  that  I 
might  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mercier,  has  been  realized.  He  called 
on  the  8d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  which  he  had  just  then 
received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  xmder  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January 
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I  have  taken  the  President's  instrnctioDQ,  and  I  nov  proceed  to  e^re 
yoTL  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

It  has  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  reflection 
that  the  people  of  France  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the 
American  nation  in  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  oar  o&happj  ciYfl 
war ;  nor  do  we  on  this,  any  more  than  on  other  occasions,  forget  the 
traditional  friendship  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieve  has  inspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Droujn  de  THuys  has  imparted. 

He  says,  **  the  Federal  Government  does  not  despair,  we  know,  of  giv- 
ing more  active  impulse  to  hostilities;"  and  again  he  remarks,  ^'the  pro- 
tractioQ  of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence  (of  the 
Federal  Government)  in  the  definitive  success  of  its  efforts." 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  language, 
whether  confidential  or  public,  in  which  this  Grovemment  has  constantly 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and  avowed  only 
one  purpose — ^a  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondenovy 
the  Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vicisea- 
tudes,  with  unwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  Now,  when  we  are,  u»  a  manner,  invited  by  a  friendly 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months*  history  of  the  conflict,  we  find 
no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidence.  Through  such  an  alternation  of 
victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  advanced,  reclaiming 
from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacher- 
ously seized  before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was  seri- 
ously apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which  the  insur- 
gents included  in  the  field  of  their  projected  exclusive  slaveholding 
dominions  have  already  been  re-established  under  the  flag  of  the  Union^ 
that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas, 
with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  South  Caro- 
lina, half  of  Mississippi,  and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  close 
blockade  and  siege. 

This  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  test  of  comparison ;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  nation,  when  rendered 
aU  unready  for  combat  by  the  ei^oyment  of  eighty  years  of  almost  un* 
broken  peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alann  of  sedition,  put  forth 
energies  so  vigorous,  and  achieved  successes  so  signal  and  effective  as 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
Union. 

M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  Government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  its  temper  and 
firmness.  He  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiment  among  those 
who  hold  themselves  forth  as  organs  of  public  opinion  here,  and  hasg^vei 
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to  them  Uk  undue  importanoe.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  thirt/  millions,  dyilly  divided  into  forty-one  States  and  Territories, 
which  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less  than  £arope ;  that  the  people  are  a 
pore  democracj,  exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and 
suffrage ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces  vehement  as  well  as  pro* 
faand  debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional 
mtereets,  sentiments,  and  ambitions;  and  that  this  heat  of  controversy  is 
increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests,  prejudices,  and 
paastons  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however, 
through  such  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon  any  subject 
is  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions  formed,  and  its  policy  established. 
While  there  has  been  much  difference  of  popular  opinion  and  favor 
eonceming  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  on 
which  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with  whioh  it  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted, M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute-book  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  ordinances  to  learn  that  the  national  ac- 
tivity has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever  was,  under  circumstances 
of  equally  grave  import  to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice 
has  been  raised  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection, 
in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  or  of  com- 
promise, with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or 
the  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our 
credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

What  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  suggests  is,  that  this  Government  shall  ap- 
point commissioners  to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  the 
insnrgents.  He  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  recipro- 
cal complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  the  accusations  which 
the  North  and  South  now  mutually  cast  upon  each  other,  the  conferees 
would  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which  divide  them. 
He  assumes,  forther,  that  the  commissioners  would  seek,  by  means  of  well- 
ordered  and  profound  deliberation,  whether  these  interests  are  definitively 
irreconcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be 
AToided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  the  ties  of  every 
kind  which  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not 
more  powerfid  than  the  causes  whioh  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one.  But  when  M. 
Drouyn  de  THuys  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  must 
necssearily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition,  that,  while  this 
Government  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrection,  with  the 
22 
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pnrpoae  of  maintainiiig  the  ooiuitltattonal  nattonal  aothoritj,  and  preearring 
the  integritj  of  the  oonntry,  it  ^all  enter  into  diplomatio  diecasaion  witfa 
the  insurgents  upon  the  queetions  whether  that  aathoritj  shall  not  be  re- 
nounced, and  whether  the  country  shall  not  be  delivered  over  to  dianiiiflm, 
to  be  qnickly  followed  by  eTer-increasing  anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  tiie  Government  of  the  United  States  to  oora- 
promise  the  national  anthority  so  iSeur  as  to  enter  into  sach  debatesi  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  resolts  could  be  obtuned  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending  either  that  the  Union 
shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else  they  most  leavB 
the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
Ch>vernment  has  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  present  temper,  any 
more  than  of  the  past  purposes,  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be  persuaded  at  this 
moment,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commissioners  could  ofier,  to 
forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  position  they 
are  occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  appointed  by  these 
actors,  or  through  their  dictation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  conferenee 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  insm^ 
gent  chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary  States  would  be  un- 
heard, and  any  offer  of  peace  by  this  Government,  on  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  must  necess&rily  be  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  Government  has 
not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  confided 
to  it  by  the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political  sancticms ;  and 
if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  would  be  immediatdy,  un- 
reservedly, and  indignantly  r^ected  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  European  statesmen  make,  if  they  suppose  this  people  are 
demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of 
France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  woold 
do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  re- 
garded by  or  might  affect  foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no 
less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  save  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  the  region  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  tiie  Atlantie 
coasts,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Gul6  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  together 
with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Bio  Grande,  IGssouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  DelawarOi  Potonuu>,  and 
other  natural  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  onoe  a 
tand  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Even 
if  the  agents  of  the  American  people  now  exercising  their  power  should, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fSaU  below  this  height  of  the  national  virtue,  they 
would  be  speedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of  sterner 
H)haracter  and  patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  errs  in  his 
iescription  ef  the  parties  to  the  present  confiiet.    We  have  here,  in  the 
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politioal  seDie,  no  North  and  Sonth,  no  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
We  have  an  faisarrectionarj  party,  which  is  located  ehieflj  npon  and  a^JA- 
oent  to  the  shore  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  lojal  people,  who  oonstitnte  not  only  Northern  States,  hnt  also  Eastern, 
Ifiddle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the,  ideas  more  effective 
for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Union.  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other 
pnblio  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  reviewing  that  argoment  in 
connection  with  the  existing  question. 

IL  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  Oolonies  and  Great  Britun  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  He 
will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord 
with  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed  to  precedents. 
Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had  manifesUy  come  to 
entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  success ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  councils 
of  the  Oolonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gdn  other 
advantage,  when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace 
on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time,  and  that  con- 
ferences must  attend,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  whicli 
M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
the  loyal  pcHrtions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
alienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer ;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  discon- 
tented party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States  in- 
volved in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus  be 
held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could  be  organ- 
ized npon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if 
it  were  thought,  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations, and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties  maybe  said  to  have 
already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia,  lE^entucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ifissouri 
—States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are  already  represented  in 
Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Representatives  have  been 
sent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  understood  to  be  coming  from 
Arkansas. 
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There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  fkvor  of  the  Oongressional  form 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  snggested  bj  M.  Dronyn  de  PHaja, 
namely,  that  irhile  an  accession  to  the  latter  wonld  bring  this  Govern- 
ment into  a  ooncnrrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  setting 
aride  an  important  part  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
wonld  be  of  pernicious  example,  the  Oongressional  conference,  on  the 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing  which 
must  continue  through  ftiture  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic. 

You  win  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  THu  ja, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 

To  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  a 
copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys's  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLUAX  H.  Skwasd. 

The  eflfect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  put  an 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
their  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re- 
garded as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursue  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  should  become  practical ;  and  while 
they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters, 
they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in 
the  Northern  States.  It  had  emanated  from  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor ;  and  in  December,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  that 
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he  liad  reason  to  'believe  the  Sonthem  States  wonld  ^'  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  fall  and 
general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do  so,"  and  ask- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  fc^owing  re- 
ply:— 

Hon.  Pbbhahdo  Wood: 

Mx  Dkax  Sib  : — ^Tonr  letter  of  the  Sth^  with  the  acoompanying  note  of 
flame  date,  was  received  yesterdaj. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  is  in  these 
words :  **  On  the  25th  of  Noyember  last  I  was  advised  by  an  authority 
which  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as  reliable  and  tmth- 
fol,  that  the  Sonthem  States  wonld  send  representatives  to  the  next  Oon- 
greaa,  provided  that  a  fall  and  general  amnesty  shonld  permit  them  to  do 
so.  No  gnarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  amnesty  re« 
ferred  to." 

I  strongly  snspect  yonr  information  will  prove  to  be  groundless ;  never- 
theless, I  thank  yon  for  oommnnicating  it  to  me.  Understanding  the 
phrase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — "the  Southern  States  would  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Oongress " — ^to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
that  *^the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would 
reinaugnrate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the 
limits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'*  I  say 
that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  "  a  full  and  general  amnesty'*  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communicate  this,  formally 
or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that 
they  already  know  it ;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  commu- 
nicate with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend 
military  operations  to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  informa- 
tion yon  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  obtain. 
Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  £he  1st  of  January  than 
afterwards. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  his- 
tory, it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  should  not 
become  public.    I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it  as 

confidential.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Loroour. 

The  intimation  in  this  letter  that  information  concerning 
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the  alleged  willingness  of  the  rebels  to  resume  their  aHe- 
gianoe,  "might  be  more  yaluable  before  the  Ist  of  Jan 
nary  than  afterwards,"  had  reference  to  the  Bmancipation 
Proclamation,  which  he  proi)08ed  to  issne  on  that  day, 
unless  the  offer  of  his  preliminary  proclamation  should 
be  accepted.  That  proclamation  had  been  issned  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  under 
which  this  step  was  taken,  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  remai'ks  made  by  the  President  on  the  eyening 
of  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment of  a  serenade  at  the  Executiye  Mansion : — 

Fellow- OiTizEFB : — ^I  appear  before  70a  to  do  little  more  than  acknowl- 
edge the  coortesj  yon  pay  me,  and  to  thank  yon  for  it.    I  have  not  been 
dUtinotly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  thia  occasion  yon  appear  to  do  me 
this  honor,  though  I  suppose  it  b  becanse  of  the  proclamation.    What! 
did,  I  did  after  a  very  fall  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  sol- 
emn sense  of  responsibility.    I  can  only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mis- 
take.   I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  hare 
done  or  said  by  any  comment.    It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  worid 
to  pass  judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  upon  it.    I  will  say  no  more 
upon  this  subject.    In  my  position  I  am  environed  with  difficulties.    Tet 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of  those  who,  upon  the  battle- 
field, are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  lives  the  fii- 
ture  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country.    Let  us  never  forget  them. 
On  the  14th  and  17th  days  of  this  present  month  there  have  been  battles 
bravely,  skilfully,  and  successfully  fought    We  do  not  yet  know  the  per- 
ticulars.    Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individuals,  we 
do  no  injustice  to  others.    I  only  ask  you,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  hw 
remarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  officers  ind 
men  who  fought  those  suoceesftd  battles. 

In  November  the  President  published  the  following 
order  regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  vice  of  pro&nity,  in  the  army  and  navy : — 

BzaoDTXTs  ILkiraioN,  WiaanrMov,  ilToMmW  II,  isa 

The  President^  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  desires  sod 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in 
the  military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the 
prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  Bailors, 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  beet  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  IK  vine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and 
navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  neoeasity. 
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The  difldpline  and  character  of  the  National  forces  ahonld  not  suffer. 
nor  the  canae  they  defend  he  imperilled,  hj  the  profanation  of  the  daj  or 
luone  of  the  Most  High.    "At  this  time  of  puhlio  distress,"  adopting  the 
words  of  Washington  in  1776,  "  men  maj  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service 
of  Ood  and  their  ooontry,  without  ahandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  im- 
morality.'^   The  first  general  order  issued  hj  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
alter  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  our 
institutions  were  founded,  and  should  ever  he  defended.    "  The  general 
hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act 
as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  country." 

A.  Loroour. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  OONGBESSIONAL  SESSION  OF  1863-'63.— MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PBESIDENT  AND  GBNEEAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Tax  Pbxsidbht^s  Mkssagx. — Aieb  thi  Bbbxl  Statbb  AuBursf — Tbb  Pbo- 

TI8I0N  FOB  ▲  DbAFT. — "MxaBAQZ  OH  THB  FlNAKOES  AND    OuBBBIOT. — 

Admusion  of  WESTBBir  YixennA« — Olobx  of  thb  Ssaaioir. 

The  third  sessioii  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  opened 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1863— the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  laige  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  conntry,  and  the  progress 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
in  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session : — 

FellmO'Citiaefu  qf  the  Senate  and  ffovie  of  Sepresentatwee  : — 

Since  yonr  last  annaal  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  bonntiftii 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  blen 
US  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  can  bnt  press  on,  goided  by  the  best  li^t 
He  gives  ns,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  tame  and  wise  way,  all  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  aflflurs,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the  dose 
of  the  last  session  of  Oongress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods, 
it  is  certinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as 
we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unncessarily, 
as  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede 
from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  rimple  Jus- 
tice. 

The  civil  war  wliich  has  so  radically  changed  for  the  moment  the  ocoa- 
pations  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the 
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Mxnal  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperitj  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  .that  has  heen  steadily  in- 
creasing thronghont  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the  same  time, 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a  pro- 
found agitation  thronghont  the  dvilized  world.  In  this  nnasnal  a^^tation 
we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign 
States,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  snch  States.  We  have  attempt- 
ed no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  Bnt  we  have  left 
to  every  nation  the  ezclnsive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 
reference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  themselves.  Kever- 
thelesa,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  even  of  it  were  just, 
would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
has  been  put  into  operation  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
is- an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it 
on  the  part  of  Her  M^jesty^s  Government  has  been  marked  with  a  jealous 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  their  moral 
and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  stade  dues 
has  been  carried  into  fiill  effect,  under  the  act  of  Oongress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  could  not  be  established 
and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  the 
present,  without  committing  occasional  mistakes,  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional ii^nries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  nnder  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  misap- 
prehenrions,  and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and  redressed 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  still, 
however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtfiil  cases,  upon 
which  the  Gk)vemment  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Governments  whose 
protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suffer  wrongs  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which  the- Governments 
of  these  States  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to 
some  of  the  foreign  States  thus  interested  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
and  a^juBt  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  has 
heen  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
ewnen  of  the  Korweg^  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel 
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WBB  in  Hay,  1861,  prevented  bj  the  commander  of  the  blockading  force 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a  am* 
ilar  privilege  had,  shortlj  before,  been  granted  to  an  English  veaaeL  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  canse  the  papers  in  the  caae  to  b« 
communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  bjmany  free  Americans  of  Afncan 
descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  sach  colonization  aa  was 
contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Oongrees.    Other  parties,  at  home  and 
abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others,  npon  patriotic  oonaidera- 
tlons,  and  stiU  others  ioflaenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — ^have  sug- 
gested similar  measures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  sach  colo- 
nies to  their  respective  territories.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  its  (Government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  reoeive  and 
protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  sevwal  States  sitaated  within  the  tropica,  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persona  of  that 
class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be  equal, 
Just,  and  humane.    Liberia  and  Hayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to 
which  colonists  o(  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with  oertainty  of 
being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persons, 
contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those 
countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  williug  as  I  think  their  interest  de- 
mands.   I  believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  this  respect  ia 
improving ;  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considera- 
ble migration  to  both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  sulject  to  the 
Senators  ccmsent,  with  Liberia;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
with  the  Republic  of  HaytL  A  considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
commerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britiun,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Busoa, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  European  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  fetvorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  Ohina,  and 
Japan. 

Daring  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
relations  with  the  Independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but  mon 
Mendly  sentiments  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  be  en- 
tertained by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico, 
Nioaragna,  Oosta  Rica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Republic  of  New  Qra> 
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dosed  Hb  aeasion  without  having  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the 
nliWTna  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
the  convention,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  Joint 
ocmunisson  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bepublio  of  Oosta  Rica 
hms  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report 

.  I  have  fiftvored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  Eu- 
rope by  an  Atlantic  telegr^h,  and  a  nmilar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
grmph  firom  San  Francisco  to  connect  hj  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
which  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
have  remained  undisturbed  bj  the  civil  war;  and  thej  are  exhibiting 
such  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  constitution- 
ally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Qovemment  and  dimin- 
iah  the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera- 
tion whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  cannot 
be  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  efPeo- 
tive,  ia  a  scientific  exploraticm  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tties — results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  conditioii  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  fuUy  maintained.  The  c<Mitinuance  of  the 
war,  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  refiections  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  busl- 
iiesa,  and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
aatsB&ctibti  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economicaDy  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt  want  of  a  uniform  circu- 
lating medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges^ 

A  return  to  wpede  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  compati- 
ble with  due  regard  to  all  interests  ccmcerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  ii^jurioua,  and 
to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  p<Mnt  will  always  be  a 
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leading  purpose  in  wise  legtalation.  OonvertibiUty,  prompt  and  certain 
oonyertibility  into  coin,  is  generallj  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and 
sorest  safegnard  against  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  doabtfnl  whether  a 
dronlation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  safficiently  ^arge 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  nsefolly,  and  safely 
maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  proviaon  for 
the  pnblic  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
nniform  currency  secured  t 

I  luow  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associations,  un- 
der a  general  act.  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.  To  sac^ 
associations  the  Goyemment  might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on  the 
security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  These  notes, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  oonoi- 
meroe  by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distributioii  of  the  notes, 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten*  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  public  credit, 
moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Qovernment  bonds 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  SOtii 
of  June,  1862,  were  $588,885,247.60,  of  which  sum  (49,066,897.62  were 
derived  from  customs;  (1,795,881.78  from  the  direct  tax;  frx>m  public 
lands,  (152,208.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  (981,787.64;  from  loans 
in  all  forms,  (529,692,460.50.  The  remainder,  (2,257,065.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  th^  same  period  were  for  Congressional, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  (5,989,009.29 ;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
(1,889,710.85;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
post-office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
(14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  (8,108,- 
985.52 ;  under  the  War  Department,  (894,868,407.86 ;  under  the  ^avy 
Department,  (42,674,569.69;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  (18,190,824.45; 
and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
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loftn,  and  redempticHM,  |96,(y96, 022.09 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,- 
841,700.25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasnry  on  the  let  day  of  Jnly, 
1862,  of  $18,048,546.81. 

It  shonld  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
reimbarsementa  and  redemption  of  pablic  debt,  being  included  also  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,824.97,  and  the 
expenditures,  $474^744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
r^Mni  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  vibws 
I  invite  your  njost  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
teaosmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and 
operations  conducted  through  those  Departments.  Kor  could  I  give  a 
flimmiary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  its 
being  moch  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content 
myself  with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  to 
them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pre- 
ceding years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
$8,849,296.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  ft'om  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  three-quarters  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,299,820.90, 
being  only  $60,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
fiavorable  result  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $18,606,759.11. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,864.18,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $8,750,000  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
1860.  The  deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was 
$4,561,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2,112,814.57. 
These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail  service 
in  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expen- 
ditures in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also  been  much  improved.  The 
Postmaster-General  has  also  opened  a  correspondence,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a  convention  of 
postal  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  rates  of  foreign 
postage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  im- 
portant to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  has  been  favorably  ^tertained  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  Govern- 
ments from  whom  replies  have  been  received. 
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I  Mk  the  attention  of  Oongress  to  the  gnggeetiong  of  the  Poetmsrtcr- 
General  in  his  report  respecting  the  farther  legislation  required,  la  his 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  pntdie 
lands : — 

The  public  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  From  Aa 
1st  July,  1861,  to  the  80th  September,  1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  were  $187,476.26 — ^a  sum  much  less  than  the  expenses 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  homestead  law,  wiiieh 
will  take  effect  on  the  let  of  January  next,  offers  such  indueemenU  to 
settlers  that  sales  for  cash  cannot  be  expected,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expense  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  cost  of  surTeying 
and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  aarae  aoaroe  as 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really 
coincident  at  the  beginning-point — ^the  Treasury  report  including  *  ^^' 
eiderable  sum  now  which  had  previously  been  reported  ftom  the  inte- 
rior— sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  derived  from  the 
three  months  no^  reported  upon  by  the  Interior,  and  not  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  have,  during  the  past  year,  mam- 
fested  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  at  several  points,  have  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vicinity.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Elansas  renounoed  th«r 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insur- 
gents. Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Oherokees  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  former  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the  United 
States.  He  alleges  that  they  were  constrained,  by  superior  foroe,  to  en* 
ter  into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  United  States  neg- 
lected to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  attaeked 
the  settlement  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  unexpected, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this  outbreak  was  in- 
duced is  not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which  may  be  ui^ust,  need 
not  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  from 
different  sources,  about  the  time  hostUities  were  commenced,  that  a  si- 
multnneous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered  great  iiyury  from  this  Indian  war.  i. 
large  portion  of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a  severe  loss 
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l>eeik  sostained  by  the  deetniotion  of  property.  The  people  of  that 
State  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.  The  Oom- 
niarioner  of  Indian  AfEairs  will  famish  fiQl  details.  I  submit  for  yonr 
e^eoial  oonddefation  whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled. 
Many  wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can 
l>e  profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
^e  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pacifio  Bailroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pending 
before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New  York 
and  Illinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter  to  be 
noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose  having  prepared  and  laid  be- 
fore you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Oanal,  and  improving  the  Illinois 
River,  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.    I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
last,  I  liave  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States.  Also, 
that  it  wiU  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
able information  in  anticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report,  which  wUl  in 
due  lime  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science 
now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a  large  class  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citizens ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
liberal  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your 
approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fondest 
anticipataons  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  become  the  fruitful  source 
of  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Ezeontive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  aooordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I  now  respectfoUy  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
^compensated  emancipation." 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  lawa 
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The  territo^^  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  dorability.  '*■  One  gener- 
ation passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  bnt  the  earth  abideth 
foreyer."  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this 
eyer-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned 
and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  the 
home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more. 
Its  yast  extent,  and  its  yariety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  of  adyan- 
tage  in  this  age  for  one  people,  whateyer  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  inteUigence  have  brought  these  to  be  an 
adyantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy  of 
disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot  improye,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  repeat: — 

"  One  section  of  our  country  belieyes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
extended;  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive  slave  dance 
of  the  Oonstitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the 
law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation 
in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be 
cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed, 
would  be  ultimately  revived  without  restriction  in  one  section;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  all  by  the  other. 

"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  "We  cannot  remove  onr 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  readi  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  tbera.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  yon  cannot  fight 
always ;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
.  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to  tenns  of  interooorse, 
are  again  upon  you." 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides ;  while  nearly  all  its  re- 
maining length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  conscionsness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of 
this  line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  natiojial  boundary.    The  fact  of  separation,  if  it 
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comes,  glTefl  xrp,  on  the  part  of  the  aeceduig  section,  the  fhgitive  slave 
danse,  along  with  all  other  oonstitntional  obligations  upon  the  section 
seceded  from,  while  I  shoold  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  wonld  ever  be 
made  to  take  its  place. 

Bnt  there  is  another  difficnltj.    The  great  interior  region,  bonnded  east 
l>y  the  ADeghanies,  north  bj  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky 
Konntains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  com  and 
ootton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Yirginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  all 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,   Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
IT^naAii^  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
.  part  of  Golorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  hare 
fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.    It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States — certainly  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles.    Once 
lialf  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is,  it  would  have  more  than 
seventy-five  millions  of  people.    A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  terri- 
toriADy  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.    The  other  part« 
are  bnt  marginal  borders  to  it  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest 
m  undeveloped  resources.    In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.    Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
amaU  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  pre- 
sented.   And  yet  this  re^on  has  no  sea-coast — touches  no  ocean  any- 
where.   As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find, 
their  way  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.    But  separate  our  common  coun- 
try into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man 
of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and 
onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of 
Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a 
€K>vernment  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit 
this  vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no 
proper  question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves, 
they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
^  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
mtevested  in  these  oonunnnieations  to  and  through  them  to  the  great 
3d 
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oatside  world.  Thej  too,  and  each  of  thenif  moat  have  aooeis  to  this 
EgTpt  of  the  West,  without  paying  toll  at  the  croesug  of  any  national 
honndary. 

Oar  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part;  not  from  tibe 
land  we  inhabit ;  not  from  onr  national  homestead*  There  is  no  poonble 
severing  of  this,  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  na.  *  In 
all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  aeparstkn. 
In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood  and 
treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — ^to  the  passing  generations  <^  man; 
and  it  can,  without  convulsion,  be  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
generation. 

In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reeolution  and 
articles  amendatory  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States : — 

Besolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Bepreeentatikee  of  the  UkiUd 
States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
curring), That  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislaturea  (or 
Oonventions)  of  the  several  States  as  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  of 
the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  (or  Oonventions),  to  be  valid  aa  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  Oonstitution,  viz. : — 

Aktiole. — Every  State,  wherein  slavery  now  exists,  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive 
pensation  from  the  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent. 

per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of for  each 

slave  shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instalments,  or  in  one 
parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  aame 
shall  have  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such  State ;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its 
delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesMd,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  flSavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof  and  aU  interest 
paid  thereon. 

Abtiolb. — All  slaves  who  shall  have  ei^joyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  ahiJl  be 
forever  free ;  but  all  owners  of  sudi,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal, 
shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

Abtiols. — Oongress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  plaoe 
or  places  witiiout  the  United  States. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  artides  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never  have  existed ;  without  slavary 
it  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  divars&ty  of  wentimant 
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of  poliey  in  regard  to  alaTery  and  the  AfHoan  race  amongst  ns. 
8<Hne  would  perpetuate  slayery;  some  would  abolish  it  saddenly,  and 
irithoat  oompenaation ;  some  would  abolish  it  gradnallj,  and  with  com- 
pcnaation;  some  would  remove  the  freed  people  from  us,  and  some 
-weokL  retain  them  with  us:  and  there  are  jet'  other  minor  diversities. 
B^canse  of  these  diveraties  we  waste  muoh  strength  among  ourselves. 
37  miiitoai  oonoession  we  should  harmonice  and  act  together.  This 
•vonld  be  eompromise;  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends, 
mnd  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted, 
it  is  assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow  in  at  least  several  of  the 


As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are :  first,  the  emancipation ; 
•eoondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it — ^thirty-seven  years ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfiustory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
aisrery ;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion.   The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement 
— m  iket,  from  the  necesdty  of  any  derangement;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will 
have  passed  iiway  before  its  consummation.    They  will  never  see  it. 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will  deprecate 
the  length  of  time.    They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  liv- 
ing alavea.    But  it  really  gives  them  much.    It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant 
destitution  which  must  largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  in  localities 
where  their  numbers  are  very  great;  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  assurance 
that  their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever.    The  plan  leaves  to  each  State 
ehoosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  slavery  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  at  any  intermediate  time,  or  by  degrees,  extending  over  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  period ;  and  it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike. 
It  also  provides  for  compensation,  and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
&vor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
vCompensation.    Doubtiess  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive 
win  olject    Tet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.    In  a  certain 
sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.    It 
is  no  less  true  for  haring  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
not  more  respontible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
are  the  people  of  the  North ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitat- 
ingly we  aU  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in  them, 
it  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  more  respon- 
sible than  the  North  for  its  continuance.    If,  then,  for  a  common  object 
this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common 
chaiget 
And  if  with  leas  m<meyt  or  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
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tlie  benefito  q(  the  XTnton  bj  this  means  than  we  can  bj  the 
it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?  Let  as  oonsider  it,  then.  Left 
tain  the  sam  we  have  expended  in  the  war  sinoe  compensated 
was  proposed  last  Karcli,  and  consider  whether,  if  that 
promptly  accepted  bj  eren  some  of  the  slave  States,  the 
not  hare  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  has  been  otherwise 
so,  the  measure  would  sare  monej,  and^  in  that  view,  would  be  s 
and  economical  measure.  Oertainlj  it  is  not  so  easj  to  pay  somcftluif  m 
it  is  paj  nothing;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pi(rt 
larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to  pay  anj  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  ■ 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  large  sums,  and  reqsini 
them  at  once.  The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated  emsnrips- 
tion  of  coarse  would  be  1^ ge.  But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  sdr 
the  bonds  even,  any  faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  Thismigkk 
not,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-sens 
years.  At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  psople 
to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.  And  notooly 
so,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  i 
long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  because  our  territoiy  wiQ 
not  have  become  tall.    I  do  no  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  avenge, 
from  our  first  national  census,  in  1790,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  in 
1900,  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  three  million  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen.    And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio^far  beyond  that  period  ?    Our  abundant  room— our  broad 
national  homestead — \b  our  ample  resource.    Were  our  territory  as  limited 
as  are  the  British  Isles,  very  certainly  our  population  could  not  expaod  si 
stated.    Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign  bom  as  now,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  part  of  the  native  bom  away.    But  such  is  not  our  condi- 
tion.   We  have  two  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
square  miles.    Europe  has  three  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand, 
with  a  population  averaging  seventy-three  and  one-third  persons  to  the 
square  mile.    Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  manjf 
Is  it  less  fertile?    Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  or  other  causes  ?    Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  adTsn- 
tage?    If  then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  hor 
soon  ?    As  to  when  this  may  be,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present; 
as  to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the 
Union.    Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Eoropfr- 
seventy-three  and  a  third  to  the  square  mile.    Massachusetts  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven ;  Rhode  Island  one  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  Oonneeticat 
ninety-nine;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  eighty.    Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  hario^ 
sixty-three  and  the  latter  fifty-nine.     The  SUtes  already  above  the 
European  average,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in  as  r^id  a  ni»K 
since  passing  that  point,  as  ever  before ;  while  no  one  of  themis  eqoalto 
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other  parts  of  onr  ooantry  in  natural  oapadty  fbr  snstaining  a  dense 
popQlation. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  population  and  ratio 
of  increase,  for  the  soTeral  decennial  periods,  to  be  as  follows : — 

1799 8,929,827 

180O 6,806,987  86.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,289,814  86.46 

1820 9,688,181  88.18 

1880 12,866,020  88.49 

1840 17,069,468  82.67 

1860 28,191,876  86.87 

18«0 81,448,790  86.68 


i< 

44 

(4 
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■hows  an  average  deoennial  inorease  of  84*60  per  cent,  in  popnla- 
tioii  through  the  seventy  years,  from  onr  first  to  onr  last  oensns  yet  taken. 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent,  below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in 
QRur  case  is.  Assmning  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

1870 42,828,841 

1880 66,967,216 

1890 76,677,87« 

1900 108,208,416 

1910 188,918,526 

1920 186,984,886 

1980 261,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  maybe  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1980— say  about  1926 — our  territory, 
at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity 
to  contain  two  himdred  and  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
RZ  thousand. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance, 
by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  spring- 
^  ing  from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.  While  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession, 
breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 
injurious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  i)eaoe, 
insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  with- 
out it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
&nnum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
to-day,  witliout  paying  any  thing  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it 
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then;  and  this  beeanae  oar  inereaae  of  men,  flmmgh  the  whole  period, 
has  been  greater  than  six  per  oent. ;  has  nm  faster  than  the  interest  tipoa 
the  debt  Thus,  time  alone  relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  aa  its  popn- 
lation  increases  fiister  than  unpaid  interest  aoonmolates  on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  justly 
due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — tiie 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  nntil  we 
number  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  different  policy,  we  would  have  to 
now,  when  we  number  but  thirty-one  millions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that 
a  dollar  will  be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dollar  for  the 
emancipation  on  the  proposed  plan.  ,  And  then  the  latter  wiU  cost  no 
blood,  no  precious  life.    It  will  be  a  saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impraotieable  to  zetnni  to 
bondage  the  class  of  persons  tlierein  cmitemplated.  Some  of  them,  doabt- 
less,  in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners;  and  hence  proviakMi 
is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  reUtes  to  the  ftiture  of  the  freed  people.  It  doee  not 
oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Oongress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as  maj 
consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one  hand  or 
on  the  other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by  the  mutual  eon> 
sent  of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  that  I  strongly  faTor 
colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  agunst 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  meii 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willin^y  be  respcmsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  oaa 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remaining  slaves? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostie  no  white  laborers ;  if  they  leave 
their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborer&  Logically,  there 
is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  even  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  would 
not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would  still  have 
to  be  performed — ^the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do  more  than  their 
old  proportion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  time  would  do  lees,  leaving 
an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their  labor  into  greater 
demand,  and  consequentiy  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  With  deportation, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is  mathematically 
certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — ^increase  the 
demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce  the  supply  of 
black  labor,  by  colonizing  the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor. 
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But  it  18  dreaded  that  the  fireed  people  will  Bwarm  forth  and  ooyet  the 
whole  land!     Are  they  not  already  in  the  land?    Will  liberation  make 
them  any  more  namerons  ?    Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the 
whole  ooontry,  and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Gould  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  the  seven  ?    There  are  many 
commnnities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites ;  and  this,  without  any  apparent  oonsoiousness  of  evil  from  it 
The  Distriot  of  Oolumbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
an  in  thia  condition.    The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites ;  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress,  I  believe  it  has 
never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  persons  as  one  of  its  griev- 
ances.   Bat  why  should  emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be  something  to  run  frx>m. 
Heretofore  oolored  people  to  some  extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage; 
and  now,  perhaps,  from  bondage  and  destitution.    But  if  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  deportation  be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from. 
Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be 
procured,  and  the  freedmen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the 
wages  till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
people  of  their  own  blood  and  race.    This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on 
the  mutual  interests  involved.    And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  to  receive  them  ? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
any  irmption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  oolored  persons  to  the 
whites  in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to 
persons  called  contrabands,  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress 
abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a 
restoration  of  national  authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 
Nor  will  the  war,  nor  proceedings  under  the  proclamation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  reoommendation  of  this  plan.  Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipa- 
tion before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earnestly  re- 
newed. Such  would  be  only  an  advanced  part  of  ^e  plan,  and  the  same 
arguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of^  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  oonfldent,  secure  peace  more 
speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  be  done  by  force 
alone;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  pay- 
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ment,  and  times  of  payment^  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  war,  if  we  solelj  rely  upon  force.  It  is  much — ^very 
much — ^that  it  would  oost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  oonstitational  law.  It  cannot  be- 
come saoh,  without  the  oonoorrenoe  of^  first,  two-thirds  of  Congreaa,  and 
afterwards  three-fourths  of  the  Statea  The  requimte  three-fourths  of  the 
States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  ooncor- 
rence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  ttnan- 
cipation,  at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutional  temu^  This 
assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Ohief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor 
do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors;  nor  that  many  of  you  have 
more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Tet  I  trust  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood  f  Is  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely  f  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vital 
objects?  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  ^^  Can  any  of  ns  ima- 
gine better?^'  but  **Oan  we  all  do  better  ?^^  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  recurs,  '*  Can  we  do  better  t''  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disinthrall  ourselves, 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  u&  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world 
will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — ^hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  as- 
sure freedom  to  the  free — ^honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  wt 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
Other  means  may  succeed ;  this  could  not,  cannot  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just— «  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  Qod  must  forever  bless.  a^bawam  LmooLN. 

J>tewthH'  1,  199k 
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At  the  very  outset  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  censur- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals  in  the  loyal 
States,  susi>ected  of  giving,  or  intending  to  give,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.    These  arrests  were  denounced 
as  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  involving  the  subversion  of  the 
public  liberties.    In  the  Senate,  the  general  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  debate,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  Decern- 
"ber,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting  forth 
very  folly  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  the  unjusti- 
fiable nature  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it, 
as  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the 
case.    Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every 
section  of  the  country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
with  men  actively  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers  for  the  rebel  authorities ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
€K)vemment  had  been  betrayed  and  defeated  by  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.    It  became  absolutely 
necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment,  but  of  preven- 
tion, to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and*  perhaps 
fktal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  action  of  the  Government  was  vindicated  and 
justified  by  the  Senate.    On  the  8th  of  December,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Tiabecbs  corpus  to  have  been 
required  by  the  public  safety ;  confirming  and  declaring 
vi^d  all  arrests   and  imprisonments,   by  whomsoever 
made  or  caused  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  indemnifying  the  President,  secretaries, 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  been 
concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  the  matters 
in  question.    It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the 
e^stence  of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  Juibeas  corpus ^  ^^  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgment  the 
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public  safety  may  require."  This  bill  was  passed, 
ing  ninety  votes  in  its  fayor,  and  forty-fiye  against  it.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  32d  of  December,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  several  days,  a  new  bill  was  sabeti- 
tated  and  passed ;  ayes  33,  noes  7.  This  was  taken  up 
in  the  House  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  the  subsdtate 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected.  This  led  to  the  appointmeait 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  which  reconmiended  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments,  and  that  the  bill, 
substantially  as  it  came  from  the  House,  be  passed.  This 
report  was  agreed  to  after  long  debate,  and  the  bill  Uras 
became  a  law. 

The  relations  in  which  the  rebel  States  were  placed  by 
their  acts  of  secession  towards  the  General  Gbv^nment 
became  a  topic  of  discusion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  8th  of  January,  upon 
an  item  in  the  Appropriation  Bill,  HmitiTig  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  certain  conunissioners  to  the  amount  that  might 
be  collected  from  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary  States.     Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  embrace  a  State  that  was  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  maintain- 
ed that  those  States  held  towards  us  the  position  of  alien 
enemies — ^that  every  obligation  existing  between  them  and 
us  had  been  annulled,  and  that  with  regard  to  all  the 
Southern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing force  and  no  application.    This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  by  men  of  both  parties.    Those  who 
were  not  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  Administration  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution ;  while  many  Republicans  r^arded  it 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  passed  by  the  Rebel 
States.     Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  latter  class  very  clearly  when  he  said 
that  one  object  of  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  impoBe 
a  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion— that  our  only  authority 
for  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States- 
and  that  we  could  only  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  auth<»r- 
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itrjr  of  tile  Gtoyeniinent  over  those  States  is  jnst  as  valid 
now  as  it  was  before  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  acts  is  utterly  null  and  void. 
:No  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involved. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  discusinon,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by 
an  amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
directing  the  President  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  as  many 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  useful, 
for  such  term  of  service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not 
exceeding  five  years— to  be  officered  by  white  or  black 
persons,  in  the  President's  discretion — slaves  to  be  accept- 
ed as  well  as  freemen.  The  members  from  the  Border 
States  opposed  this  proposition  with  great  earnestness,  as 
certain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union  cause  among  their  con- 
stituents, by  arousing  prejudices  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  which  argument 
would  be  found  utterly  unavailing.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  the  rebellion  into  a  servile  war,  and  es- 
tablish abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  the 
policy  suggested,  as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  neces- 
sity than  choice.  He  pointed  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  endeavored  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fiilly  without  interfering  with  slavery,  and  showed  also 
how  the  refasal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  return  to  their 
all^iance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  more  rigorous  and  eflfective  policy  which  had  now 
become  inevitable.  After  considerable  farther  discussion, 
the  bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  passed ;  ayes  88,  noes  54.  On  reaching  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which,  on  the  12th  of  February,  reported  agauist  ite  pas- 
sage, on  the  ground  that  the  autherity  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  President  was  already  sofficient' 
ly  granted  in  the  act  of  tiie  previous  session,  approved 
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July  17, 1862,  whicli  authorized  the  Preeident  to  employ, 
in  any  military  or  mival  service  for  which  they  mi^t  be 
foand  competent,  persons  of  African  descent. 

One  of  l^e  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  that 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  Ijy 
enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  country — 
each  State  being  required  to  contribute  its  quota  in  the 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  the  whole  force,  when  raised, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  President.  Some  measure 
of  the  kind  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary by  the  revival  of  party  spirit  throughout  the  loyal 
States,  and  by  the  active  and  effective  efforts  made  by 
the  Democratic  i)arty,  emboldened  by  the  results  of  the 
&11  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent  volunteer- 
ing. So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that  the 
Qovemment  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
men  for  another  campaign ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threat- 
ening evil  that  the  biU  in  question  was  brought  forward 
for  the  action  of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resist- 
ance from  the  opposition  party,  and  esi>ecially  from  those 
members  whose  sympathies  with  the  secessionists  were 
the  most  distinctiy  marked.  But  after  the  rejection  of 
numerous  amendments,  more  or  less  affecting  its  character 
and  force,  it  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  taken  up  on 
the  23d  of  February  in  the  House,  where  it  encountered 
a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provisions  for 
exemptijog  from  service  i)er8ons  ui)on  whom  others  were 
most  directiy  and  entirely  dependent  for  support — such  as 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  infirm 
parents  who  relied  upon  him  for  a  maintenance,  &c.  It 
allowed  drafted  persons  to  procure  substitutes ;  and,  to 
cover  the  cases  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  might 
become  exorbitant,  it  also  provided  that  upon  payment 
of  three  hundred  dollars  the  Government  itself  would 
procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the  person  drafted  from 
service.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  with  some 
amendments,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  49 ;  and  the  amendments 
being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  became  a  law. 

One  section  of  this  act  required  the  President  to  issue 
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WL  pirodaniation  offering  an  anmestj  to  deserters,  and  he 
aoooidingly  issued  it,  in  the  following  words : — 

A  PEOOLAMATION. 

Bff  the  Ftendent  qf  the  United  Sta^ee  qf  America, 

Bzaomm  Ifunioir,  WAnmrarov,  JforoA  1€^  186iL 

In  pnnoanoe  of  the  twenty-sixth  seotioii  of  the  act  of  Ooogreas  entitled 
**  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the  National  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
linndred  and  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and 
command  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without  leave,  shall  forthwith 
return  to  their  respective  regiments;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective  regiments  without 
leave,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1863,  report  them- 
selves at  any  rendezvous  designated  by  the  General  Orders  of  the  War 
Department,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  respective 
regiments  without  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
anoes  during  their  absence ;  and  aU  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 
above  specified  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters,  and  punished  as  the  law 
provides. 

And  whereas  evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at  sundry  places,  have 
enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to  desert  and  absent  themselves  from  their 
regiments,  thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  prolonging 
the  war,  ^ving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  cruelly  exposing  the 
gallant  and  faithful  soldiers  remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships 
and  dangers : 

I  do  therefore  caU  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithfiQ  citizens  to  oppose  and 
resist  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  treasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in 
restoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  fbr  ^'Enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
National  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  to  support  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  said 
act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  the  rebellion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

The  finances  of  the  country  enlisted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  during  this  session.    It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
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vide  in  some  way  for  the  expanses  of  the  wxt, 
for  a  currency  ;  and  two  bills  were  accordingly  inl 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  session  relating  to  these 
jects.    The  Financial  Bill,  as  finally  pass^ 
Houses,  anthorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
boiTOw  and  issue  bonds  for  nine  hundred  milL 
dollars,  at  not  more  than  six  i>er  cent   inA 
payable  at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  thja^Ti  Tastr 
years.    It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  fcr^eaisaTy 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  milliouB  of  dcJlcfli; 
bearing  interest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing  interest;  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  milli(Mis  of  ^gI2mx 
While  this  biU  was  pending,  a  joint  resolntioii    "was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  authorizing  the  issuing  oT  tnaas- 
uiy  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldieiH  sssd 
sailors  in  the  service. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  signed  this  zeao- 
lution,  in  the  following 

MESSAGE. 

To  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Eepresentatioes  : — 

I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  EionM 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  by  the  Senate  on  the  16th  insL 
The  joint  resolation  is  a  simple  authority,  amoonting,  however,  nndar  the 
existing  circnmstanoes,  to  a  direotion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  United 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  My  approval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  facility  may 
be  afforded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  dne  to  our  sol- 
diers and  our  sailors. 

While  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  express  my 
sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large  sn 
additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circulation,  and  that  ^/ 
the  suspended  banks  together,  have  become  already  so  redundant  as  to 
increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the  cost  of  liviiij^ 
to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies — ^to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
country.  It  seems  very  plain  that  continued  issues  of  United  States  notes, 
without  any  check  to  the  issues  of  suspended  banks,  and  without  adequsta 
provision  for  the  raising  of  money  by  loans,  and  for  finding  the  issues,  so 
as  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  must  soon  produce  disastroos  conso- 
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l^^^ieefl;  and  this  matter  appears  to  me  so  important  that  I  feel  bomid  to 
3  rpl  7^  mjself  of  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  it. 
^'^^^'liat  Oongress  has  power  to  regulate  the  cnrrency  of  the  country  can 
'  SssB^tJlj  admit  of  douht,  and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  the  dete- 
tsty  qI  fmion  of  this  currency,  by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  bank  circulation 
}jlQ  L^  otherwise,  is  needed,  seems  equally  dear.  Independently  of  this  gen- 
j^S^^  consideration,  it  would  be  ui^just  to  the  people  at  large  to  exempt 
^  ^iltika  enjoying  the  q>ecial  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their  just  propor-* 
^S(rn|ii  of  the  pnblio  burdens. 

'^^Iji ^In  order  to  ridse  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
^  i&ib'^^^^  necessary  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit.  To 
h^ji^.  nt  end,  a  uniform  currency,  in  which  taxes,  subscriptions,  loans,  and  all 
^/^%her  ordinary  pnblio  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  Indispensa- 
,  y^iib^  Bach  8  currency  can  be  famished  by  banking  associations  authorized 
^  JmVkder  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  message  at  the  begm- 
lie  2liS^  sing  of  the  present  session.  The  securing  of  this  circulation  by  the  pledge 
m^ ,  of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herein  suggested,  would  still  further  facili- 
\ffk  ^  ^^  loans,  by  increasing  the  present^ and  causing  a  future  demand  for 
*•  such  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actual  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  and 
agiil  of  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means  of  re- 
lief be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simple 
snnounoement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing  my  earnest 
deeire  that  measures,  such  in  substance  as  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  may 
receive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.    By  such  measures,  in  my  opinion, 
^^      wiU  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not  only  to  the  army  and  navy, 
^'^'      but  to  all  honest  creditors  of  the  Gk>vemment,  and  satisfactory  provision 

^'      made  for  futmre  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

'?:  Abbaham  LiNOOLzr. 


c: 


The  second  bill — ^that  to  provide  a  national  currency ^ 
secnred  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  and  yedemption  thereof,  was  passed  in 
the  Senate — ^ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty-one ;  and  in 
the  House,  ayes  seventy-eight,  noes  sixty-four — under 
the  twofold,  conviction  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
the  country  must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper  money, 
and  that  it  was  also  highly  desirable  that  this  money 
Bhoxdd  be  national  in  its  character,  and  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  as  its  security. 

Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this 
SBBsion,  was  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  into  the 
Union.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
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that  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  within  tbe 
of  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the  legifllature  cT  « 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.      The  m^ 
question  on  which  the  admission  of  the  new  State  tuim^i 
therefore,  was  whether  that  State  had  been  formed  vii 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia-     The  facte  d 
the  case  were  these :  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  l^p^ 
lature  of  Virginia,  convened  in  extra  session,  hBd  caHfli 
a  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  Febmaiy,  180, 
at  Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.    A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  the  delegates  to  this  ctm- 
vention  should  be  elected,  to  decide  whether  an  ordinana 
of  secession,  if  passed  by  the  convention,  should  be  re- 
ferred back  to  tiie  people  ;  and  this  was  decided  in  the 
alfirmative,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  sixty  thousand.     Tbe 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed, 
and  referred  to  the  people,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.     Without  waiting  for  this  Tcie, 
tlie  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  against  the  United 
States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  invited  tbe 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  their  territoiy. 
A  convention  of  nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  in 
Western  Virginia  xmder  a  popular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  comi- 
ties of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Wheeling,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  in  case  the  secession  ordinance  shoxdd  be  rati- 
fied by  the  popular  vote.     It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.    It  proceeded  en  the  assumption  that 
the  officers  of  the  old  Government  of  the  State  had  va- 
cated their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion  ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  fill  them,  and  to  reoiganize  the 
Government  of  the  whole  State.    On  the  20th  of  August 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  ''  provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territoiy 
of  this  State."     Under  that  ordinance,   delegates  were 
elected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  November 
26th,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  as  the  new  State  was  named,  wMch 
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was  enbrnitted  to  the  people  of  West  Yirginia  in  April, 
1862,   and  by  them  ratified — eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  against  it.    The  Legislature  of  Y iiginia, 
the  manbers  of  which  were  elected  by  authority  of  the 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
called  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.    The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Congress,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  legislature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June 
was  '^the  Legislature  of  Yii^inia,'^  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
the  State  of  Yirginia.    The  bill  for  admitting  it^  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
BepubUcans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety-six, 
noes  fifly-five.    It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State : — 

WhereoBj  hj  the  act  of  Oongress  approved  the  Slst  day  of  December  last, 
tiie  State  of  West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  witb  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whateyer,  npon  the  condition  that  certain 
changes  should  be  dnlj  made  in  the  proposed  Oonstitntion  for  that  State. 

And  whereas^  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  hj 
the  second  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  me : 

Kow,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Oongress  aforesaid, 
deelare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  Ajpril, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
[u  B.]        three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seyenth.  Abbi.hajc  LnrooLir. 

By  the  President : 

Wqjuluc  H.  Sxwasd,  86ereU»ry  <^  State, 
34 
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A  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for 
on  the  29th  of  January,  proposing  a  gTHJit  at  monejtD 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Stapte   of  MiseooiL 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  debate,  some   Senators  ( 
ing  whether  Congress  had  any  constitafcioiial  ligbt  to 
such  an  appropriation,  and  a  marked  diflferenoe  of 
moreover,  growing  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  gradmL 
immediate  emancipation  in  that  State.      IVfr,  Sumner, 
Wilson,  and  several  others,  insisted  that  tiie  aid  pro 
should  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  emandpadtt^ 
should  be  immediate  ;  while  the  Senators  from  Miaaad 
thought  that  the  State  would  be  much  more  certain  t» 
provide  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  if  the  time  were  a* 
tended  to  twenty -three  years,  as  the  bill  proposed,  tha 
if  she  were  required  to  set  free  all  her  slaves  st  onee. 
The  Senators  from  the  slave  States  generally  opposed  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  auttodij 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.    The  bill  was  SdbSj 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Two  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  LoaiisuDa 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  KepresentatiTeB 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  action  of  oonader- 
able  importance.     Immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
New  Orleans  by  the  National  forces  under  General  Sut- 
ler, the  President  had  appointed  General  Shepley  militwy 
governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.    The  rebel  forces 
were  driven  out  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  ;  and  when,  during  the  ensaing 
summer,  the  people  were  invited  to  resume  their  allegianoe 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand came  forward,  took  the  oath  of  alliance,  and  were 
admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens.     On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Shepley,  acting  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  ordered  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  City  of  New  Orleans  is  divi- 
ded— each  district  embracing  also  some  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.    In  one  of  these  districts,  B.  F.  Flanders  was 
elected,  receiving  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
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votes,  and  all  others  two  hundred  and  aey enty-three ;  and 
In  the  other,  Michael  Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  the  whole  number 
cast.    A  committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  for  admission  to  their  seats  had 
been  referred,  reported,  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  favor 
of  their  claim.    It  was  represented  in  this  report  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
had  in  aU  respects  been  complied  with,  the  only  question 
being  whether  a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  could  properly  and  right- 
fdlly  perform  the  functions  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
State.     The  committee  held  that  he  could,  and  cited  a  de- 
cLsdon  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
reec^nizmg  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  his  civU  and 
military  functions  as  of  fall  validity  and  binding  obliga- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  repre- 
sentatives can  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  only 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  an 
act  of  the  Federal  Congress.    In  this  case  neither  of  these 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled.    The  House,  however, 
admitted  both  these  gentiemen  to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  forty-four. 

Before  adjourning,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
on  the  3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  "in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
— said  authority  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  act.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
in  both  Houses,  protesting  against  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference,  by  proffers  of  mediation  or  other- 
wise, as  "  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,"  and  declaring 
the  "unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  thirty-one  votes  in  their  fevor,  while  but  five 
were  cast  against  them,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
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and  three  weie  given  for  their  passage,  and  twenty-eight 
against  it. 

The  session  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863.  Its  pro- 
ceedings had  been  marked  by  the  same  thorough  and 
fixed  determination  to  cany  on  the  war,  by  the  use  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  and  by  the  same  fall  and  x>rompt 
support  of  the  President^  which  had  characterized  the 
preceding  Congress. 

While  some  members  of  the  Administration  party, 
becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  censure  the 
caution  of  the  President,  and  to  insist  upon  bolder  and 
more  sweeping  assaults  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  people  of  the  Bebel  States,  and  especially  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery— and  whUe,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  more  open  opponents  denounced  every  thing  like 
severity,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  South  and  pro- 
long the  war,  the  great  body  of  the  members,  like  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  manifiested  a  steady  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagadly 
evinced  by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  public  aflbirs. 
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OV  YALLAlTDieHAU. — PBESIDBlTr  LmOOLN  ON  AbBEBTS. — ^PbBSIDBNT 
LorOOLN  ON  MiLtTABT  AbBBSTS. — ^ThB  PfiBBmBNT's  LbTTEB  TO  Mb. 
OoBHINe. — ^ThB  PbHSIDBBT  TO  THB  ObIO  OoiCMITTEB. — ^Thb  PbbBIDBNT 

OK  Yax.iandioham'8  Oabb. — Thb  Habbaa  Oobfub  Stjbpbndbd. — 
Pboclamation  Oonobbnino  Alibnb. — ^Thb  Dbaft.— Thb  Nbw  Tobk 
Riots. — ^Lbttbb  to  Govbbnob  Sethoub. — Thb  Dbaft  Rbbuhed  and 
Complbtbd. 

At  the  Yeiy  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Administra- 
tion  was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  many  difficulties  which  haYe  embarrassed  its 
action.  Long  before  the  issue  had  been  distinctl j  made 
by  the  rebels  in  the  Southern  States,  whUe,  under  the 
protecting  toleration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration, 
the  conspirators  were  making  preparations  for  armed 
resistance  to  the  Gk)Yemment  of  the  United  States,  eYi- 
dences  were  not  wanting  that  they  relied  upon  the  actiYe 
co-ox)eration  of  men  and  x>arties  in  the  Northern  States, 
whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmony 
with  their  principles  and  their  action.  As  early  as  in 
January,  1861,  while  the  rebels  were  diligently  and 
actiYely  coUectii^  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,  by 
purchase  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  contest  on  which 
they  had  resolYcd,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Mayor  of  New 
York,  had  ax>ologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  for 
the  seizure  by  the  police  of  New  York  of  "  arms  intended 
for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Geoi^ia,"  and  had 
assured  him  that  '^  if  he  had  the  power,  he  should  sum- 
marily punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable 
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seizure  of  private  property."  The  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, the  army  and  the  navy,  all  places  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust  under  the  Government,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  political  activity  in  the  Norliiem 
States,  were  found  to  be  largely  filled  by  persons  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  it  all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
power.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  AdministratioiiY 
and  when  active  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  sujh 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  found  its  plans 
betrayed  and  its  movements  thwarted  at  every  torn. 
Prominent  presses  and  politicians,  moreover,  throughout 
the  country,  began,  by  active  hostility,  to  indicate  their 
sympathy  with  those  who  sought,  under  cover  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient of  treasonable  sentiment  throughout  the  North  to 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  law,  to  crush  the  secession 
movement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  Constitution 
had  clothed  the  Government.  That  instrument  had  pro- 
vided that  "  the  privil^e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  might  require  it."  By 
necessary  implication,  whenever,  in  such  cases  either  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  did  require  it,  the 
privilege  of  that  writ  might  be  suspended ;  and,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government  which 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was  em- 
powered to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occur. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  wMeh  department 
of  the  Government  was  to  meet  this  responsibility.  If 
the  act  was  one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performed 
by  Congress  and  the  President ;  if  it  was  in  its  nature 
executive,  then  it  might  be  performed,  the  emergency  re- 
quiring it,  by  the  President  alone.    The  pressing  emer- 
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gencj  of  the  case,  moreover,  went  far  towards  dictating  the 
dedfiion.  Congress  Iiad  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  could  not  be  again  assembled  for  some  months; 
and  infinite  and,  perhaps  fatal  mischief  might  be  done 
during  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  aUies  of  the  rebellion 
were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  proclamation  of  the  8d  of  May,  1861,  direct- 
ing the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  also  authorized  him,  ^^rf 
he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  J  and  to  remove  from  the  vicioity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons." 
This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Administration  in  that 
direction ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,  and  to  be  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Cadwallader,  On  the  same  day  he 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief- Justice  of 
the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest, 
and  praying  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  Tidbeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwallader 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief- Justice  on  the  27tlL  On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwalla- 
der, stating  that  Merryman  had  been  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of 
treason:  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a 
company  avowing  its  purpose  of  armed  hostility  against 
the  Government  and  with  having  made  often  and  unre- 
served declarations  of  his  association  with  this  armed 
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force,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  ihose  en- 
gaged in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Goyermnent 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  added,  that  he  was 
"  dnly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statee 
to*  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety ;"  and  that,  while  he  Mly  appreciated  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  trust,  he  was  also  instructed  ^Hhat,  in  ttmee 
of  civil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  should  be  on  the  side  of 
safety  to  the  country."  The  commanding  General  ac- 
cordingly declined  to  obey,  the  writ,  whereupon  an 
attachment  was  forthwith  issued  against  him  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  nexf  day. 
On  that  day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serving  the  at- 
tachment made  return  that  he  was  not  admitted  vrithin 
the  fortress,  and  had  consequently  been  unable  to  senre 
the  writ.  The  Chief- Justice,  thereupon,  read  an  opinion 
that  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and 
that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  person, 
not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offisnoe 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  judicial  authorily,  and  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Chief  Justice  stated  further,  that  the  marshal  had  the 
power  to  summon  out  the  posse  comitatus  to  enforce  the 
servi<^  of  the  writ,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  resisted  by  a  force  notoriously  superior,  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Giles,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McHenry,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
14th,  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  City  of  Balti- 
more had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebd 
authorities.  United  States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in 
the  streets,  the  intention  to  capture  that  fort  had  been 
openly  proclaimed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  was 
at  that  moment  debating  the  question  of  making  war 
upon  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States.  All  this,  in 
his  judgment,  constituted  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  afford- 
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ed  sufflcient  legal  cause  for  suspending  fhe  writ  of  Aa&et&s 
corpus.  Similar  cases  arose,  and  were  disposed  of  in  a 
mmilar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mh  Qt. 
Heincken,  of  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Virginia  Steamship  Comx)any,  payment  for  two  steamers 
of  that  line,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  he  had 
seized  for  the  rehel  service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proflTeacy 
Mr.  Heincken  was  informed,  would  be  treated  as  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  Government ;  and  on  his  application, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  tile  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  decision : — 

An  insarrection  has  broken  ont  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
indnding  Virginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that  insnr* 
rection,  and  so  are  pnblio  enemies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying 
VMsels  to  be  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely  vithout 
Mithority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is 
their  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To 
receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have  seized 
for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure 
into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
offender  to  punishments 

These  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Govemnlent  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intemperate 
assaults  upon  the  Government  in  many  of  the  public 
prints.  Some  of  these  journals  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  the  public  mails,  the  Grovemment  not  holding 
itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in  circulating  assaults 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-General  Bates  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  prepared  at 
his  request,  u])on  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  persona 
known  to  have  criminal  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
or  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion 
of  such  criminal  complicity,  and  also  upon  his  right  to 
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reftise  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  of  such 
arrests.  The  Attorney- Gteneral  discussed  the  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  reached  a  conclusion  fftyorable 
to  the  action  of  the  Goyermnent.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  Goyemment  exerted,  with  yigor  and  energy,  all 
the  power  thus  placed^in  its  hands  to  preyent  the  rebel- 
lion from  receiying  aid  ftom  those  in  sym})athy  with  its 
objects  in  the  Northern  States.  A  lai^  number  of 
persons,  belieyed  to  be  in  complicity  with  the  insm^nta, 
were  placed  in  arrest,  but  were  released  ux)on  taJking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Baltimore  con- 
tinued for  some  tune  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  conspira- 
cies and  moyements  of  yarious  kinds  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  arrests  were  consequently  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  yery  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  throughout  the  summer  to  induce  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  which  would  place  the  State 
in  alliance  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently belieyed  that  an  ordinance  looking  to  this  end 
would  be  passed  at  the  extra  session  which  was  conyened 
for  the  17th  of  September ;  but  on  the  16th,  nine  secession 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  the  officers  of 
both  houses,  were  arrested  by  Gfeneral  McClellan,  then 
in  conmiand  of  the  army,  who  expressed  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

The  President  at  the  time  gaye  the  following  statement 
of  his  yiews  in  regard  to  these  arrests : — 

The  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that  the  gronnds  of  these  arrests 
should  at  present  be  withheld,  bat  at  the  proper  time  they  will  be  made 
public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of  Maryland  may  rest  assured,  that  no 
arrest  has  been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  substantial  and  un- 
mistakable complicity  with  those  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest  been  made  on  mere 
suspicion,  or  through  personal  or  partisan  animosities ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and  unmistakable  evidence, 
which  will,  when  made  public,  be  satisfactory  to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
State  Department,  not  without  complaint,  certainly,  from 
large  numbers  of  the  i)eople,  but  with  the  general  acqui- 
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escence  of  the  whole  commiuiity,  and  beyond  all  question 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  conn- 
tapy.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  an  order  was  Issued 
on  the  subject,  which  transferred  control  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  War  Department.  The  circumstances  which 
had  made  these  arrests  necessary  are  stated  with  so  much 
clearness  and  force  in  that  order,  that  we  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows : — 

BXSOUTiyS  0SDBB8  IK  SXLATION  TO  6TATX  TmBOVXBa, 

The  breaking  oat  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  based  on  a  conflict  of 
political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  United  States, 
was  necessarilj  attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public 
mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  the  field  military  forces 
taperior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  was  paralyzed  by  treason.  De- 
fection appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or  naval 
forces ;  commanding  and  other  ofScers  of  the  army  and  in  the  navy  be- 
trayed the  councils  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insurgent 
forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post-office  service, 
as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Kot  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  ministerial  officers  in  the 
States,  but  even  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent 
unanimity,  into  rebeUion.  The  Capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
oombinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed,  furthering  the  work  of 
disunion,  whOe,  from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
passions  or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were  found  furnishing  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents^  military  and 
naval  forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  military 
posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the 
insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency. 
The  municipal  authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  ma- 
chinery seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  Government, 
but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously  instigated  by  the 
abettors  of  the  insurrection,  became  imminent^  and  has  only  been  pre- 
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▼entod  bj  the  praotioe  of  striot  and  mq>tftiBl  jiifldoey  wit^ 
moderation  in  our  interoonne  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alanned  and  appreheuBive,  though  fortunately 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
Tnaintain  Itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  by  newly 
levied  and  inefficient  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hofpm 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  had  not  beo<»ne  necessary  to  fill  up  the  annies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energy 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forces^ 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence. He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represented 
to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from 
such  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  lame  to  time,  under 
circumstances  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined ;  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government  is  firm  and  stable ;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with  the  passions  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  ia  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  fiivor  a  return  to 
the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  pubfie 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parole 
engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  the 
eifect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents,  or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole, 
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tike  Preddent  grants  an  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  dis- 
loyalty whieh  they  may  hare  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  wSl  hereafter  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Enwnr  M.  Stahtok,  8ecT$tarff>  qf  War. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commiflsioii  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department^  oonsisting  of  Major- 
General  Dix  and  Hon.  Edivards  Pierrei)ont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
fihoilld  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to  be 
made-— the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
Tesponffl.bility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carptiSj  or  given  any  pubMo  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
&e  GK>vemment  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arisa  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sub- 
pendedi  In  some  of  the-  courts  into  which  these  cases 
were,  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken  that, 
although  the  President  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it,  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1863,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Wherea$j  U  has  been  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  Tolnnteers, 
bnt  also  portion^  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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the  insarrection  ezistiiig  in  the  United  States,  and  dialoyal 
not  adequately  restrained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  from  hindnf 
this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  the  in- 
surrection : 

Kow,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

Fimt.  That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  measnt 
for  suppressing  the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and  ikbettocit 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  eaSs^ 
ments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  dialoyal  practice  affordiBg 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  SlaUt^ 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  pumshment  bj 
courts-martial  or  military  commission. 

Second,  That  the  writ  of  hdbecu  e&rpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  aH 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall 
be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  plaos 
of  confinement,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court-martial  or  military  commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  and  caused 

the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 

September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hmi- 

[l.  8.]       dred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abbaham  Likooui. 
By  the  Prendent : 

William  H.  Sbwaxd,  Secretary  qf  State. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost-Marshal-Gteneial, 
whose  head-quarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with 
special  provost-marshal  s,  one  or  more  in  each  State, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  deserters  and  disloyal 
persons,  and  of  inqniring  into  treasonable  practices 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  authorized  to  call 
upon  either  the  ciyil  or  militaiy  authority  for  aid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  report  to 
the  department  at  Washington.  The  creation  of  this  new 
dex>artment  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Govenmient  throughout  the 
North,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  Prompted  partly  by  merely  political  and 
partisan  motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  secession  movement^  active  political  lead- 
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eT8  had  set  in  yigorotis  motion  very  extensive  machinery 
for  the  advanoement  of  their  designs.  ^  ^  Peace-meetings ' ' 
were  held  in  every  section  of  the  Northern  States,  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  most  vehemently  as- 
sailed, the  objects  of  the  war  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
prosecution  denounced,  and  special  efforts  made  to  prevent 
enlisbnents,  to  promote  desertions,  and  in  every  way  to 
cripple  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  in  arresting  men  conspicuous  in  these 
disloyal  practices,  had  created  a  salutary  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  so  far  relieved  the  Administration 
ttom  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  the 
following  order : — 

Was  DwpAMSMmn,  WABBnaroH,  Ifavtmbsr  8S,  180& 

Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  military  custody,  who  have  been 
arrested  for  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  the  draft,  or  for 
otherwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  where  the  draft 
has  been  made,  or  the  quota  of  Yolunteers  and  militia  has  been  furnished, 
shall  be  discharged  from  fiirther  military  restraint. 

2.  The  persons  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
goyemor  in  rebel  States,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  from  such  State  for 
disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  in  military  custody,  may  also  be  discharged  upon  giving  their  parole 
to  do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  nor 
render  aid  to  its  enemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain  subject  to 
military  surveillanoe  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  their  parole.  And 
if  any  such  persons  shall  prefer  to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  condition  of 
their  not  returning  again  during  the  war,  or  until  special  leave  for  that 
purpose  be  obtained  from  the  President,  then  such  persons  shall,  at  his 
option,  be  released  and  depart  from  the  United  States,  or  be  conveyed 
beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

8.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  discharge  any  person  who  has  been  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  by  force  and  arms  has  resisted  or  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  military  commis- 
don,  who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  offences  committed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

£.  D.  TowNSBim,  Amttant  AdjutanU  General. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
session,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  this 
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eubject  Congress  had  enacted  a  law>  sanctioning  the 
action  of  tiie  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  hci>ea9 
OTTjn^/and  clothing  him  with  fall  authority  to  check  and 
punish  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Goyemmeut 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  the  acyoumment^ 
however,  when  the  political  activity  of  the  country  was 
transferred  from  the  Capital  to  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  the  party  agitation  was  revived,  and  public 
meetings  were  again  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  to  protest  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  with  the  Bebel  Confederacy  was  Hon.  C.  L. 
Yallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had 
steadily  opposed  all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  throughout  the  session.  After  the  adjournment  he 
made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  denounced  the  GJov- 
emment  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and 
establish  a  despotism.  He  declared  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  whites — ^that  the  Government  could  have  had  peace 
long  before  if  it  had  desired  it — that  the  mediation  of 
France  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  deliberately  rejected  propositions  by  which  the 
Southern  States  could  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
Union.  He  also  denounced  an  order.  No.  88,  issued  by 
GFeneral  Bumside,  in  command  of  the  department,  forbid- 
ding certain  disloyal  practices,  and  giving  notice  that  per- 
sons declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would  be  arrested 
for  trial,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  disobey  it,  and  called 
Ob  the  x)eople  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its  exe- 
cution. 

For  this  speech  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  by  order 
of  General  Bumside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  ordered  for 
trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  6th,  he 
applied,  through  his  counsel,  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  a  letter  was  read  from  Gen- 
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oral  Bumside,  Betting  fortli  this  considerations  which  had 
led  him  to  make  the  arrest,  and  Yallandigham'  s  counsel 
was  then  heard  in  a  very  long  argument  on  the  case. 
Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision,  reusing  the  writ, 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  General  Bumside  was 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  "  The  legality  of  the  ar- 
rest," said  the  judge,  "  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  making  it,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  militaiy  commander."    And  he  adds— 

Men  should  know  and  lay  the  truth  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  coarse  of 
oondnct  not  InYolving  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  snbjeot  to  punish- 
ment as  snch,  which,  nevertheless,  implies  moral  ^ilt,  and  a  gross  offence 
agunst  the  country.  Those  who  live  under  the  protection  and  ei^oj  the 
bleesings  of  oar  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they  cannot  stab 
its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and 
deoire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek  the 
fellowship  and  protection  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  sympathy.  If 
they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  be  subject  to 
8oeh  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes 
and  wiU  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of 
military  necessity  should  find  them  to  be  the  legitimate  sulgects  of  its 
action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine  will  lead  to 
an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security,  or  personal  liberty,  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on 
insufficient  grounds.  But  if  there  ahould  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such 
an  oecurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  preservation  of  the 
nation;  and  I  confess  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of 
those  who,  while  they  indignantly  denounce  violation  of  personal  liberty, 
look  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Yallandigham 
was  ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  fonnd  him  guilty  of 
the  principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
department.  Major-€ton^*al  Bumside  approved  the  sen- 
tence, and  designated  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as 
the  place  of  confinement.  The  President  modified  this 
sentence  by  directing  that,  instead  of  being  imprisoned, 
Mr.  Yallandigham  shonld  be  sent  within  the  rebel  lines, 
and  shonld  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  after  the 

26 
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termination  of  the  war.    This  sentence  was  at  once  carried 
into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Yallandighani 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  treated  it  as  a  caae 
of  martyrdom,  and  held  public  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  denouncing  the  action  of  the  Government  as  tyrannical 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  T., 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  which  Hon.  Erastus  Coming  pre- 
sided, and  to  which  Governor  Seymour  addressed  a  letter, 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  "  If  this  proceed- 
ing," said  he,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Yallandigham,  "is 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  towards  revolution — ^it  is 
revolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotism — 
it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  must 
be  accepted,  or  in  tMs  aspect  rejected.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Hav- 
ing given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
we  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure. 
The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine,  in  the 
minds  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  i)eople  of  the  loyal 
States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion 
at  the  South,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North." 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  this  meeting 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  pre- 
siding ofBicer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply : — 

EzBousTa  Mjjnxoir,  WAamrmoir,  Jwm  U;  lIMBw 
Hon.  Ebastitb  OoRiniro  and  others  : 

OentUmen : — Your  letter  of  May  19,  enolodng  the  resolntions  of  a  pub- 
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Mc  meeting  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  waa 
reoeired  aeveral  days  ago. 

The  reaolndona,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two  proposi- 
tkwB :  first,  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
to  seoore  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administration  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and, 
•eoondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed 
imoonstitutional  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from 
the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
eomposing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  our 
eommon  Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as 
they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration.  This  position  is  eminently 
patriotic,  and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation  for 
it.  My  own  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a 
common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means 
or  measures  for  effecting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  there  were 
no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely  per- 
sonal to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematically  cast  upon  me  for 
doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions 
promise  to  support  me  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  know- 
ingly employ  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert 
and  argue  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them, 
for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they 
are  not.  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of 
treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  provided 
for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  proceed  to 
resolve  *Hhat  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the 
pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  eipeeially  for  his  pro- 
tection in  times  of  civil  commotion." 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceed :  "  They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  (^fter  years 
of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Oonstitution  at  the 
eh$e  of  the  Revolution. '^  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better 
if  it  could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted 
and  applied  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of 
defter  the  one  and  at  the  ch»e  of  the  other?  I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  %em 
qfter  civil  war,  and  ^fore  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  ^^  except  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  "  their  sus- 
pension. The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us  that  these  safeguards  '*  have 
stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
under  circumstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the  fonnda- 
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tion  of  all  free  goTemment^  the j  are  the  elements  of  the  endoriiig  sU- 
bilitj  of  the  Repnblio."  No  one  denies  that  they  have  bo  stood  the  tail 
np  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellioa,  if  we  ercept  a  certain  ocenr- 
rence  at  New  Orleans;  nor  does  any  one  question  tliat  they  will  sfeiad 
the  same  test  mnch  longer  after  the  rebellion  closes.  But  these  proTWou 
of  the  Constitution  have  no  apj^ioation  to  the  case  we  hare  in  hand,  be- 
cause the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — ^that  ia,  not 
for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Gonstitutiony  and  upon  conviction  of  which 
the  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  penoss 
to  answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  wers  th« 
proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  *'  crimiaal 
prosecutions.**  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  Let 
us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the 
parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State  had 
a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doetriae 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.    I  was  elected  ood- 
trary  to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  aot  whsfr- 
ever.    The  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  wir ; 
and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between  the  par- 
ties.   The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years, 
while  the  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.    The  former 
had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned  to  their 
account.    It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that, 
in  their  own  unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  Isv 
altogether,  the  Government  would,  Ia  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the 
same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.    Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  sll  departments  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  all  com- 
munities of  the  people.    From  this  material,  under  cover  of  ^^  liberty  of 
speech,"  "liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas  corpus,"  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies,  informers,  8U{^lien, 
and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.    They  knev 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself 
the  "habeas  corpus  "  might  be  suspended;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  toho  was  to  suspend  it :  meaa- 
while,  their  spies  and  others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause. 
Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  without 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur, 
a^  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamo>  coald  be 
raised  in  regard  to  this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
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iDflorgent  oanse.  It  needed  no  T«ryke^  peroepten  to  disooyer  this  part 
of  the  enemy's  programme,  so -Boon  as,  hj  opening  hostilitieB,  their  m»- 
ohinery  was  put  furlj  in  motion.  Yet,  thoronghlj  imbued  with  a  rev- 
erenoe  for  the  gnaranteed  rights  of  individnals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
strong  measores  whioh  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  iis  being 
within  the  ezoeptions  of  the  Oonstitation,  and  as  indispensable  to  the 
{mblio  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  eonrts  of 
Justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  oases.  Civil  courts  are  organized 
•hiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  &t  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in 
eoncert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in 
the  laWk  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  fre- 
qaently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerfhl  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tioe.  But  what  comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to 
the  insnigent  sympathisers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States?  Again,  a 
jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the 
panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one 
man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Tet  this 
dissuasion  or  indocement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me — ^in 
iSact,  a  dear,  fiagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,"  is  the  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our 
present  case.  This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  Justice  are  inadequate 
to  *'*'  oases  of  rebellion  " — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men 
may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would 
discharge.  Habeae  eorpue  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
gaUty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  purpose  that  men  maybe  arrested  and  held  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  ^^  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
oase  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  doet  require  the  suspension. 
Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ; 
while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprinngs  against  the 
Government,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of 
time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for 
the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases 
the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of 
ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing,  when  the 
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poril  of  his  Govenunent  is  ditciused,  eaanot  be  miBimderstood.  If  aoi 
hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  mneh  more,  if  he  talks  ambiga* 
oualy— talks  for  his  oonntrjr  with  '*  bats,"  and  '"ifs,"  and  '<ands.*'  Of 
how  little  valae  the  constitational  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be 
dered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  nntil  defined  orimes  shall  have 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John 
0.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Eee,  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston, 
General  John  B.  Magmder,  G^eral  William  B.  Preston,  (General  %mm 
B.  Buokner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  oooupyingtheTery 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  since  the  rebellion  begsn,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held 
them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them 
had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  hdbea»  earpuSy  were  the  writ 
allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  oases,  I  think  the  time 
not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few 
arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  military 
arrests  may  be  constitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  existSi 
but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  or 
insurrection  does  not  actually  exist  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shsH 
not  be  made  "  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and 
the  scenes  of  insurrection."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Oonstitation  itsdf 
makes  no  such  diBtinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  there  U  any  such 
constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  dass  of  arrests  complained 
of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  esses  they  are 
constitutional  vthereMr  the  public  safety  does  require  them ;  as  well  in 
places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  weU  where  they  may  restrain  mis- 
chievous interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be;  as  well 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where 
they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army;  equally  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dsn- 
gers  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the 
meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  waa,  by  a 
military  commander,  seised  and  tried  ^^  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  genersL** 
Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  sad 
thid  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 
cede that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
made  for  a  very  different  reason.    Mr.  Yallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to 
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the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he 
was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops;  to  en- 
eonrage  desertions  from  the  army;  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  without 
an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not  arrested  because 
he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military 
conatitational  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest 
was  made  on  mistake  of  faot^  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  rea- 
sonable satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
&vor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force — ^by  armies.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertions 
shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment  Must  I  shoot  a 
simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of 
a  wUy  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less  iiguri- 
ous  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked 
Administration  of  a  contemptible  Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and 
puniab  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy. 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies 
in  believing  that  certain  proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  them,  which  would  not 
be  constitutional  when,  in  the  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  does  not  require  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not,  in  its  application,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebeUion  or 
invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and 
I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Gh>vemment  can  constitutionally 
take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be'  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can 
be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man, 
because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  appredate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebeUion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the 
law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  hdbeat  corpus,  throughout  the  indefi< 
nite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am 
able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics 
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daring  temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  tbem  during  Uie 
remainder  of  his  healthfhl  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  you  reqnei^ 
of  me,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as  ""  Demo- 
crats."   Nor  can  I,  with  fall  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and 
the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  reso- 
lutions, be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in 
any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  *'  Dem- 
ocrats" rather  than  "American  dticens."     In  this  time  of  nataooal 
peril,  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  you  on  a  level  one  step  higher  than 
any  party  platform ;  because  I  am  sure  that,  fhmi  such  more  elevated 
position,  wo  could  do  better  battie  for  the  country  we  all  love  than  we 
possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  tbe 
prejudices  of  the  past,  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  ex- 
pend much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  &ult  with  and  aiming 
blows  at  each  other.    But,  since  you  have  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
thankftd,  for  the  country^s  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so. 
He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested  and 
tried  is  a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party  afl&nity  with  me ;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by 
refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham  on  habsat  carpu$,  is  a  Democrat 
of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands 
of  President  Jackson.    And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  are 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I 
have  learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham, while  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.     I  oaiinot 
assert  that  there  are  none  such.    And  the  name  of  Jackson  recalls  an 
incident  of  pertinent  history :  After  the  battle  of  Kew  Orleans,  and  while 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  known  in 
the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived.  General  Jackson 
still  maintained  martial  or  military  law.    Now  that  it  could  be  said  the 
war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed  from 
the  first,  grew  more  furious.    Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiallier  pub- 
lished a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.    General  Jackson  arrested  him. 
A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morrel  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall 
to  issue  a  writ  of  habM$  eorptts  to  relive  Mr.  Louiallier.    General  Jack- 
son arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.    A  Mr.  Hollander  ventared 
to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  "it  was  a  dirty  trick."     General 
Jackson  arrested  him.    When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of 
habeas  eorpw,  General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away 
with  a  copy.    Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  General 
sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly 
announced,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the  -Southern  coast.    A 
day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  was  regu- 
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hrlj  annonnoed,  and  the  Judge  and  oihen  were  fdllj  liberated.  A  few 
days  more,  and  the  Judge  oalled  General  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him 
$1,000  for  having  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The  General  paid 
the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  Con- 
gress refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in 
which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discussed.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whom  the  Journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked:  ilrst,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution  then  as 
now ;  secondly,  that  we  then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a 
case  of  rebellion ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent  right  of  the  people  to 
public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habea$  eor^n^,  suffered  no  detriment  what- 
ever by  that  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  approval  by 
the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own.discretion,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.  While  I  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  partic- 
ular case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory 
power  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  will  have  the  effect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should 
be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specifically  called  on  to 
discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fair  appeal  to 
me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think 
exists.  In  response  to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained 
that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and 
that  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.  I  further  say 
that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  appears  to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which 
were  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  more  regular 
channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually 
decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether ; 
and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those 
who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Still,  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
qmred  by  the  public  safot^.  A.  Lqtooln. 

Simflar  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  PhOadelphia, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  a  State  ConYention  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
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cers.    Mr.  YaUandigham  was,  at  that  conyention,  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Glt)yemor,  receiying,  on  the 
first  ballot,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  yotes  out  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  whole  number  cast     Senator 
Pugh  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-Goyemor,  and  reso- 
lutions  were  adopted  protesting  against  President  Lin* 
coin's  emancipation  proclamation;  condemning  martial 
law  in  loyal*  States,  where  war  does  not  exist ;  denoun- 
cing the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  TvaheoB  corpus  ;  protest- 
ing yery  strongly  against  the  banishment  of  YaUandig- 
ham, and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights ;  declaring  that  they  would  hail  with  delight  the 
desire  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  all^iance, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of  those 
States  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peaca 

A  comriiittee  of  the  conyention  yisited  Washington, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  presented  to  the  President  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  conyention,  and  urged  the 
immediate  recall  and  restoration  of  Mr.  YaUandigham, 
their  candidate  for  Goyemor.  To  this.  President  Lincoln 
made  the  following  reply : — 

WASHiiraTOii,  JImm  n,  18ML 

GxNTUEMSN : — The  resolntionB  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Ck>iiTen- 
tion,  which  yon  present  me,  together  with  yonr  introdactory  and  closing 
remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  resoln- 
tions  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my 
response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  yon  evidently  nsed  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  de- 
sire no  more  than  that  it  be  nsed  with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  your 
remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  yon 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  '^  The  undersigned  are  unable 
to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Conatita- 
tion  is  different. in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  tune 
of  peace  and  public  security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed 
the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving 
the.  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  public 
security ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Oonstita- 
tion  itself  things  may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in 
the  other. 
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I  ^fllike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  bnt  I  mnst  re- 
qteotfullj  assore  70a  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you 
eyer  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  *^  opposed  in 
discussions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war." 

You  say:  "Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  carput,  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  Doubt- 
less, if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guar- 
antees would  remain  the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guar- 
antees would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they 
stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
involving  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  ooidd  be  indulged  in  expun- 
ging that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  IreaUy  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as .  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  hdbsM  carpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yal- 
landigham,  in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law- 
yers, saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  7ial>ea$  eorpvs.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  haheas  carpus  itself  may  be  sus- 
pended, when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  mo  as 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a 
question  who  shall  decide,  or  an  afiirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide, 
what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  de- 
cision, but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  neces- 
sary implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
noade  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it.  K  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  him ;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
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word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the  Albany  response.  Yon  dsia 
that  men  may,  if  thej  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  daty  it  is  to  OGni- 
bat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  tarn  aa  if  thers 
were  no  rebellion.  The  Constitntion  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  mili- 
tary arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  indnding  those  of 
Mr.  Vallandigfaam,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  tiie  other, 
have  been  for  pretention^  and  not  for  punUhment — as  iignnctions  to  stay 
iignry,  as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — ^and  hence,  like  proceedings  in 
BQch  cases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  acoompanied  witili 
indictments,  or  trial  by  Juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  by  any  pnniahment 
whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  The 
original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Yallandigham^s  case  was  to 
prevent  iignry  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it 
was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  pre- 
vention. 

I  am  nnable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  YaDan- 
digham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  was 
whoUy  unaware  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  at  l^e  time  of  his  arrest,  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Governor,  until  so  informed 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  I  am  grateftd 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers 
and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national  trial  to  the  armies  of 
the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  my  own  pomtion  in  the 
Albany  response,  Mr.  Yallandigham  should  be  released;  and  this  be- 
cause, as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  discour- 
aging enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise;  and  that  if  he 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  the 
recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Yallandigham 
has  spedfically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistments  and 
in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that 
combinations,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the'  arrest  of  deserters, 
began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in 
resistance  to  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite  a 
number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  These 
had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  and 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  and 
enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my  belief 
that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due 
to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Yallandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  course  known 
to  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Perhaps  I  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  they 
originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents.    With  perfect  knowl- 
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edge  of  them,  he  has  freqaentlj,  if  not  oonstantlj,  made  speeehes  in 
Gongrefla  and  before  popular  aaaembties;  and  if  it  oaa  be  shown  that, 
^wiih  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  uttered  a  word  of 
TObnke  or  oonnsel  ag»nst  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favor 
'wiih  me,  and  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known 
thai  the  whole  bnrden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  np  men  against  the 
prosecntion  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has 
not  been  known  in  any  instance  to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counselled  directly 
in  faTor  of  it. 

With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have 
nominated  Mr.  Yallandigham  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and 
yoa  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  con- 
atitational  means;  but,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  common^  reserve  to 
yoorselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional  means,  and,  unlike  the 
Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
anny  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion, 
or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
In  progress  with  the  avowed  oliject  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  Gh>vemor,  in  whose  behalf  you  appeal, 
18  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those 
who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  pur- 
poee  to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to 
do  so. 

After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentiemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  say  I  think  you  desire  this  effect  to  follow  your  attitude; 
but  I  assure  you  that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it 
in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and,  by  consequence,  a  real 
strength  to  the  enemy.  K  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would 
willingly  dispel,  I  -will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you 
duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority,  may,  if  you 
choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  indorsed 
to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing  are  thereby  committed 
to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else : — 

1.  That  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union ;  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  that 
rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own  judgment, 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress 
that  rebellion ;  and, — 

8.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  the 
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officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  the  rehellion,  paid,  fed,  dad,  and  otherwiae  well  pro- 
vided for  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  letter 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  he  published,  which 
publication  shall  be,  within  itself  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Yallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  llir. 

.Yallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  anj  pledge  from  him  or  from 

others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.    I  do  this  because  he  is  not 

present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him; 

and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself 

practically  in  antagonism  with  the  position  of  his  friends.    But  I  do  it 

chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio 

to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army — <hiis 

more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing 

Mr.  Yallandigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  will 

not  hare  suffered  by  it.    Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Yallandigham  and  afl 

others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  serrioe 

may  seem  to  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

A.  Loroour. 

The  canYass  throughout  the  summer  was  Yery  animated 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  made  this 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrests  a  very  prominent  point  of  attack. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  instead  of  acting 
directly  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  these  cases, 
the  President  left  them  to  the  discretion  of  military  com- 
manders in  the  several  departments.  This  was  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  susi)end  the  writ  of  habeas  corptcs^  but  not 
to  delegate  that  high  prerogative.  To  meet  this  objection, 
therefore,  and  also  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  mode 
of  action  on  the  subject,  the  President  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATIOK 

Wherecu,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  "  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unleflSy 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it; 
and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1868,  which 
rebellion  is  still  existing;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved 
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on  that  day,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatiyes 
of  the  United  States,  in  Oongreas  assembled,  that  daring  the  present  in- 
flmreotton  the  Plresident  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
tlie  public  safety  may  require,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  hab&OB  eorpu$  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  public 
safety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ  shall  now  be  sus- 
pended throughout  the  United  States  in  oases  where,  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in 
their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or.  aiders  or  abettors  of  the 
enemy,  or  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or 
enlisted  io,  or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  deserters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
military  or  naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  resisting  the  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military 
or  naval  service:  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclum  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
eem,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hdbeoi  corpus  is  suspended  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  several  cases  before  mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pension will  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  said  rebellion,  or 
until  this  Proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent  one,  to  be  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked.  And  I  do  here- 
by require  all  magistrates,  attorneys,  and  other  civil  officers  within 
the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension  and 
give  it  full  effect,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  and  of  the 

independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-eighth. 

Abbaham  LnrcoLir. 
By  the  President : 

Wm..H.  Sxwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  '^  for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  provided  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service.    The  strenuous 
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efforts  made  by  the  enemiea  of  the  AdministratioiL  to  arouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  against  its  general  policy,  had 
proved  so  far  successfdl  as  greatly  to  discourage  volun- 
teer enlistments ;  and  the  Government  was  thus  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  eirtraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  this  act.  Questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  liability 
of  foreigners  to  be  drafted  under  this  law ;  and  in  order 
to  settle  this  point,  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  May,  issued 
the  following  proclamation. 

By  the  Freiident  of  the  United  Statee  of  America, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereae^  the  OongresB  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  sesfflon,  enacted 
a  law,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the  national  forces, 
and  for  other  pnrposea,'^  which  was  approved  on  the  8d  day  of  March 
last;  and 

Whereas^  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists  in  the  United 
States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  aTithority  thereof,  and  it 
is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  insubordination  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity ; 
and 

Whereae^  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  indispensable,  to 
raise  and  support  which  all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 

Whereae^  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  government ;  and 

Whereas^  for  the  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
ute that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereae^  it  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  with- 
in the  ages  9pecified  in  sud  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suf&age,  or  any 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of 
the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by  their  afore- 
said declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  purpose  to  become 
citizens;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  persons,  under  treaties  and  the 
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law  of  nations,  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  purpose,  and  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  residence  within  the  United  States,  nnder 
the  ohligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the  liability  of 
persons  oonoerned  to  perform  the  service  required  by  such  enactment,  and 
to  give  it  full  effect,  I  do  herehy  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alien- 
age wiU  be  received,  or  aUowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the 
date  of  this  proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed 
in  fiivor  of  any  snch  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  exercised  at 
any  time  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  franchise  within  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof^  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
several  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
«f  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
r  ^  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  H.  SxwABD,  Secretary  qf  SiaU, 

It  was  sabseqnently  ordered  that  the  draft  should  take 
place  in  July,  and  public  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
number  which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish. 
Enrolling  officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in 
a  wheel,  the  number  required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn, 
under  such  regulations  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
insure  equal  and  exact  justice.  Very  great  pains  had 
been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  excite 
odium  against  that  clause  of  the  law  which  fixed  the  price 
of  exemption  from  service  under  the  draft  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  represented  that  this  clause  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily  pay  the  sum 
required  ;  while  poor  men  who  could  not  pay  it  would  be 
compelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  their 

families,  to  enter  the  army.    The  draft  was  commenced  in 
26 
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the  City  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  llth,  and  waa 
conducted  quietly  and  successfully  during  that  day.    On 
Sunday  plots  were  fonned  and  combinajtions  entered  into 
to  resist  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  resumed  on  Monday 
morning,  July  13,  than  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  ofSce  in  one  of  the 
districts ;  the  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  and 
the  building  set  on  fire.    The  excitement  spread  through 
the  city.    Crowds  gathered  everywhere,  with  no  apparent 
common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the  movement  seem- 
ed to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general  dlFectionB. 
The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ;  the  second  an 
assault  upon  every  one  Who  was  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identified, 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  A^inistration  or  the  Re- 
publican party.    Unfortunately,  the  militia  regiments  of 
the  city  had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the 
rebel  invasion ;  and  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public 
peace  were  the  regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
who  garrisoned  the  forts.    Both  behaved  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  fidelity,  but  they  were  too  few  to  protect  the 
dozen  miles  between  the  extremities  of  the  city.    The  mob, 
dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would  reassemble  at  another, 
and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up  to  their  control 
The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  were  numerous 
and  aggravated.    Negroes  were  assaulted,  beaten  to  death, 
mutilated,  and  hung  ;  building  after  building  was  sacked 
and  burned ;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the  streets, 
levying  contributions,  and  ordering  places  of  business  to 
be  closed.    A  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  some 
hundreds  of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.     After 
the  first  day,  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  against 
the  draft,  took  a  new  turn.    The  entire  mass  of  scoundrel- 
ism  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  indis- 
criminate plunder.    Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  chil- 
dren, were  foremost  in  the  work  of  robbery,  and  no  man 
felt  safe  from  attack.    The  police  force  did  their  duty 
manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the  few  troops  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by  the  regiments  who 
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began  to  return  from  Pennsylvania.  In  tlie  street-fights 
which  occurred,  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order 
lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  were  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored. 

During  these  occurrences  the  draft  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended; and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  that  far- 
ther proceedings  under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  the  number  required  from  the 
State  of  New  York  could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering, 
and  also  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  could  be 
tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
Grovemor  pointed  out  an  allied  injustice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State ; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  postponing 
the  farther  execution  of  the  law. 

To  this  appeal  the  President^  on  the  7th  of  August^ 
made  the  following  reply : — 

EnouTxra  MAVfiOH,  WASimroioR,  Augw4  T,  18tt. 

His  Ezoellenoj  Horatio  Sbthoub, 

Grovernor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Your  commmiication  of  the  3d  inst.  has  been  receiyed  and  attentiyely 
considered.  I  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you 
request,  beoanse,  among  other  reasons,  timb  is  too  important.  Bj  the 
figures  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  repre- 
sented fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  these  two  classes  is  certainly 
yery  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
class,  and  4,864  in  the  other.  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  equal,  one 
to  another,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it, 
howeveir,  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
persons  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  be  either  included  in  the  census  of  1860,  or  to  have  voted  in  1862. 
Still,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
as  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity.    I-shall  direct 
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the  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  diatriota,  drawing,  however,  at  first  fron 
each  of  the  four  districts — ^to  wit,  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth — 
onlj,  2,200  heing  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class.    After  this  drawing, 
these  four  districts,  and  also  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-ninth,  shall  be 
oarefnllj  re-enrolled;  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  may  witma 
every  step  of  the  process.    Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  by  tibe  new 
enrolment  will  be  supplied  by  a  special  draft  for  that  object,  allowing  due 
credit  for  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  districts  refipectivdy 
during  the  interval ;  and  at  all  points,  so  far  as  connstent  with  practical 
convenience,  due  credits  shall  be  given  for  volunteers,  and  your  Excel- 
lency shaU  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  a  draft  in  eaek 
district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coor^ 
or  of  the  Judges  thereof^  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft  law.  In 
fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.  We  are  contending 
with  an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he 
can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
slaughter-pen.  No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.  This  produooi 
an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in 
the  field,  if  they  shall  not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  should  be.  It 
produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  if  we  first 
waste  time  to  re-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  already  deemed 
by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  inadequate; 
and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as  to  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional which  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more  time  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty  that  we  get  those  who  are  to  go  in  the  precisely 
legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.  My  purpose  is  to  be  in  my 
action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  impor- 
tant duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the  unity  and  the  free 
principles  of  our  common  country. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiKoour. 

On  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reasserting  the 
nnfaimess  and  injustice  of  the  enrolments,  and  expressing 
his  regret  at  the  President' s  refusal  to  postpone  the  draft. 
He  also  sent  a  yoluminous  statement,  prepared  by  Judge- 
Advocate  Waterbury,  designed  to  sustain  the  i)osition  he 
had  previously  assumed.  To  this  the  President  thus  re- 
plied:— 
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Hla  £zoellenoj  Hobatio  Sbtmoub, 

Govemor  of  New  York : 
T'oure  of  the  8th,  with  Judge- Advocate  General  Watarbury'a  report^ 
'was  reoeiyed  to-daj. 

Asking  jon  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  aa  being  very  important^ 
both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I  waited,  at  your  request,  from  the  1st  until  the 
6th  inst.,  to  receive  your  communication  dated  the  Sd.    In  view  of  ita 
Ceat  length,  and  the  known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its  prepara- 
'tion,  I  did  not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  you  desired  tp 
present  it.    It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts)  omitting  th« 
other  nineteen,  as  I  suppose,  because  you  found  nothing  to  complain  of  as 
to  them.    I  answered  accordingly.    In  doing  so  I  laid  down  the  principle 
to  which  I  purpose  adhering,  which  is  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  at  the 
same  time  employing  infallible  means  to  avoid  any  great  wrong.    With 
the  communication  received  to-day  you  send  figures  for  twenty-eight  di»> 
trictfl,  including  the  twelve  sent  before,  and  stiU  omitting  three,  for  which 
I  suppose  the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.    In  looking  over  the  fuller 
list  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are 
above  2,000  and  below  2,700,  while,  of  the  rest,  six  are  above  2,700  and 
six  are  below  2,000.   Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  Fifth 
snd  Seventh  Districts  must  be  added  to  the  four  in  which  the  quotas  have 
already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft;  and  with  these  four 
others  must  be  added  to  those  to  be  re-enrolled.    The  correct  case  will 
then  stand :  the  quotas  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Districts  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.    The  Provost-Marshal 
General  informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Dis- 
tricts.   In  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing  will  be 
made  upon  the  quotas  as  now  fixed.    After  the  first  draft,  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty- first  will  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  manner'  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.    The  same 
principle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall 
come  in.    No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of  not 
being  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lnrcour. 

The  draft  in  New  York  was  resnmed  on  the  19th  of  An- 
gnst,  and  as  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  pnblic  peace,  it  encountered  no  farther 
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opposition.  In  every  other  part  of  the  country  the  pro- 
ceedings were  oondaoted  and  completed  without  redst- 
ance. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  alleged  firauds  in  the  enrolment, 
and  received  the  following  dispatch  in  reply : — 

F.  0.  Shsrmak,  Mayor;  J.  8.  EEatb,  OomptroUer : 

Tours  of  the  24th,  in  relation  to  the  draft,  is  received.  It  seems  to  ms 
the  Goremment  here  will  be  oyerwhelmed  if  it  undertakes  to  condnet 
tiiese  matters  with  the  anthorities  of  cities  and  connties.  They  must  be 
conducted  with  the  €k)Yemors  of  States,  who  will,  of  course,  represent 
their  cities  and  counties.  Meanwhile,  jou  need  not  be  uneasj  until  jon 
again  hear  from  here.  A«  Luroour. 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  the 
subject^  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  following : — 

WimuKWoa,  8tpUmh§r  %  19MI 

Yours  of  August  29th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  b^  Con- 
gress that  this  Goyemment  should  execute  the  act  in  question  without 
dependence  upon  any  other  Government,  State,  Oity,  or  County.  It  is, 
however,  within  the  range  of  practical  convenience  to  confer  with  tba 
Governments  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  that  range  to  have  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  counties  and  cities.  They  are  too  nu- 
merous. As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  with  Governor  Seymour,  but 
not  with  Mayor  Opdyke;  with  Gk>vemor  Curtin,  but  not  with  Mayor 
Henry.  A.  Lnrcour. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


lOLITABY  EVENTS  OF  1863.— THE  REBEL  DEFEAT  AT  GETTYS- 
BURO.— FALL  OF  YIOKSBUBa  AND  PORT  HUDSON. 

Ths  Battles  at  Fbkdsrioksbubo. — Rkbxl  Raid  into  Pennsylyania. — 
Results  at  Gettysbukg. — Yicksbubo  akd  Poet  Hudson  Captubed. — 
Public  Rejoioikgs. — The  Pbesidbnt's  Spxeoh.  —  Thaitksoiyino  fos 
Viotobixs. — ^Battle  of  Ohattahoooa. — ^THAHxsQiriKaPBOCLAMAnoH. 

The  military  events  of  1863,  though  of  very  great  im- 
portance, are  much  less  closely  collected  with  the  direct 
action  of  the  President  than  those  which  occurred  in 
1863  ;  we  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  them  as 
much  in  detail.  When  General  Burnside  succeeded  Gen- 
eral McCleUan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1862,  that  army  was  at  Warren- 
ton,  the  rebel  forces  falling  back  before  it  towards  Rich- 
mond. Deeming  it  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  to  a 
decisive  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him  to  Richmond  on 
a  line  which  must  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  his 
communications.  General  Burnside,  on  the  16th,  turned 
his  army  towards  Fredericksburg — marching  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the  river, 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon  Rich- 
mond from  that  point.  The  advance  division,  under  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  on  the 
19th ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  and 
was  expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  had  not  come 
— BO  that  crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible.  The 
delay  that  thus  became  unavoidable  enabled  General  Lee 
to  bring  up  a  strong  force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night 
of  the  lOth  of  December,  General  Burnside  threw  a  bridge 
of  pontoons  across  the  river,  and  the  next  day  constructed 
four  bridges,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  bombardment  of 
the  town.  On  the  11th  and  12th  his  army  was  crossed 
over,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  enemyT— General  Sum- 
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ner  commanding  in  front,  and  General  Franklin  having 
command  of  a  powerful  flanking  movement  against  the 
rebel  right.  The  rebels,  however,  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  dislodged.  Oar  forces  snflTered  severely,  and 
were  unable  to  advance.  On  the  night  of  the  16th,  they 
were  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Our  losses  in  this  engagement  were  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  killed,  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded,  two  thousand  and  seventy- 
eight  missing ;  total,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

The  army  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  January, 
when  General  Bumside  again  issued  orders  for  an  ad- 
vance, intending  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  and  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  was  moved 
to  the  place  of  crossing  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  heavy 
storm  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  the  roads 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontoons 
with  the  promptness  essential  to  success.  On  the  24th, 
General  Bumside  was  relieved  from  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker  appointed  in 
his  place.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction,  the 
season  forbidding  any  movement ;  but  on  the  27th  of • 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army 
to  Kelley'  s  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg, 
and  by  the  30th  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  south, 
had  reached  ChancellorsviUe — ^five  or  six  miles  sbuthwest 
of  that  town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  General 
Stoneman,  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  so  as  to  prevent  their  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond — General  Hooker's  design  being 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  other  divi- 
sions of  his  army  had  crossed  and  joined  his  main  force 
at  Chancellorsville,  General  Sedgwick,  with  one  division 
only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Jack- 
son, attacked  our  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advantage 
of  position,  which  was  recovered,  however,  before  the 
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day  closed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.  General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  heights 
of  Predericksbnrg,  bnt  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
I)elled  to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  north 
"bank  of  the  Bappahannock,  having  lost  not  fkr  from 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  movement. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  nntU  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving 
northwest,  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
the  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  with  a  heavy  force,  at- 
tacked our  advance  post  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Win- 
chester under  General  Milroy,  and  not  only  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
his  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebel 
army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  The  movement  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  caUing  for  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  from  the  States  most  directly  menaced, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  summoned 
to  send  twenty  thousand  also.  On  the  27th  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
and  Gteneral  Lee  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 
Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  had  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  37th, 
the  same  day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — our 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  General  Hooker 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con* 
fened  upon  GFeneral  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  an  ad- 
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yance  into  PeimsylTBjiia  in  the  general  direction  of  Har* 
risburg— to  wards  which  the  enemy  was  rapidly  adyanciiig 
in  force.    On  the  1st  of  July  our  advanced  corps,  the 
First  and  Eleventh,  under  G^erals  Reynolds  and  Howard, 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  near  fbe 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and,  attacking  at  once,  fought  an  in- 
decisive battle  ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  num- 
bers as  to  compel  General  Howard,  who  was  in  command 
at  the  time,  to  fedl  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  wait  for 
rerenforcements.    During  the  night  all  the  corps  of  our 
army  were  concentrated  and  the  next  day  posted  around 
that  point    The  Eleventh  Corps  retained  its  i>o6ition  on 
the  Cemetery  ridge :  the  First  Corps  was  on  the  light  of 
the  Eleventh,  on  a  knoll,  connecting  with  the  ridge  ex* 
tending  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  Second  Corps 
was  placed.    The  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  rested  on  a 
small  stream.    The  Second  and  Third  Corps  were  posted 
on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  on  the  prolongation  of  Ceme- 
tery ridge.    The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Sixth,  at  2  p.  h.  on  the  2d,  after  a  march  of  thirty- 
two  mUes  in  seventeen  hours,  when  the  Fifth  was  ordered 
to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixth  placed  in  reserve. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremen- 
dous onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  massed 
along  a  ridge  a  mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Third 
Corps,  which  formed  our  extreme  left,  and  which  met  the 
shock  with  heroic  firmness,  until  it  was  supported  by  the 
Third  and  Fifth.    General  Sickles,  who  commanded  the 
Third  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  action, 
and  (General  Bimey,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
though  urged  to  faU  back,  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  the 
First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at  a|x)nt 
sunset  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion.     Another  assault 
was  made  on  our  left  during  the  evening,  which  was  also 
repulsed.    On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  spirited  assault  was 
made  upon  the  right  of  our  line,  but  without  success ; 
and  at  one  p.  m.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  upon 
our  centre  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
guns,  which  continued  for  over  two  hours^  without  reply 
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from  OTir  side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  assault 
of  infiuitiy,  diiected  maiiily  against  the  Second  Corps, 
and  repelled  with  firmness  and  success  by  that  corps, 
supported  by  Staimard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
This  repulse  of  the  centre  terminated  the  battle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank,  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  our  left,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  line  of  attack ;  but  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  ranall  force, 
Qeneral  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the 
wounded,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
Potomac.  On  the  12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  Williams- 
port.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  position  ;  but  on  advancing  for  an  attack  on  the  14th, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing by  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the  ford  at 
Williamsport.  The  pursuit  was  continued  still  further, 
but  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassed  and  subjected  to 
severe  losses,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  and  our  forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on 
the  Bappahannock.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Wabhixotok,  July  i,  10^  a.  m. 

The  Pk^dent  announces  to  the  oonntry  that  news  from  the  Armj  of 
the  Potomac,  np  to  10  p.  m.  of  the  8d,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor;  to  promise  a  gpreat  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  to  clidm  the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day.  He,  whose  will,  not  onrSi 
dkonld  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with 
profonndest  gratitude.  A.  Linooln. 

The  result  of  this  battle— one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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sangninary  of  the  war— was  of  the  atmost  imi>ortaace. 
It  drove  the  rebels  back  from  their  mtended  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  the  npper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, leaving  in  onr  hands  nearly  fourteen  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  twenty-five  thousand  small  arms  collected  on 
the  battle-field.  Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  killed, 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty *three  missing — in  all 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

During  the  ensuing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  town  cemetery, 
and  forming  an  important  part  of  the  batQe-field,  was 
purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  burying-ground  for  the  loyal  soldiers  who  fell 
in  that  great  engagement.  It  was  dedicated,  with  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1863,  the  President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  being  in 
attendance,  and  a  very  large  and  imposing  military  dis- 
play adding  grace  and  dignity  to  the  occasion.  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  formal  address,  and  Presi- 
dent lincoln  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceiyed  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equaL  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
ciTil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conoeived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
plaoe  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
onfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  fnll  measure  of  devotion ;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that 
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thi»  natioiif  under  God,  ahall  liave  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
eminent  of  the  people,  by  tSe  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  other  great  military  achieyement  of  the  year  was 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Yicksburg,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  entire 
length  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  General  N. 
P.  Banks,  who  succeeded  General  Butler  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  reached  New  Or- 
leans, sustained  by  a  formidable  expedition  from  New 
York,  and  assumed  command  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1862,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  Baton  Bouge.  On 
the  21st,  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
started  from  Memphis,  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Yicksburg, 
and  on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  town  from  the  rear.  Severe 
fighting  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  our 
army  pushed  within  two  miles  of  the  city ;  but  on  the 
30th  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  General  McClemand  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand, and  the  attack  upon  Yicksburg  was  for  the  time 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  capture  of  Arkansas  Post, 
however,  relieved  the  failure  in  some  degree.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  General  Grant  having  been  put  in  command, 
the  attack  upon  Yicksburg  was  renewed.  Yarious  plana 
were  undertaken,  now  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  place  through 
bayous,  and  now  to  cut  a  canal  across  a  bend  of  the  Mis« 
sissippi,  and  thus  command  the  river  above  and  below. 
All  these  failing,  vessels  were  boldly  run  by  the  rebel 
batteries ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  General  Grant 
crossed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  sixty-five  miles  below 
Yicksburg,  and  immediately  advanced  upon  Port  Gib- 
son, where  he  was  opiwsed  by  the  rebel  General  Bow- 
en,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  At 
Grand  Gulf,  ten  miles  above  Bruinsburg,  the  enemy  had 
begun  to  erect  strong  fortifications.  These  had  been 
fired  upon  by  our  gunboats  a  few  days  before,  ilnder 
cover  of  which  the  fleet  had  run  past.    Grant  having 
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now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post, 
two  days  after  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson,      r-^tuimed  ti 
Grand  Gulf  and  found  it  abandoned.      Grjra^rtt^s   aimj 
then  marched  upward  towards  Vicksburg,    ^und    on  tiie 
12th  of  May  encountered  the  enemy  again  at  JRajrman^ 
not  far  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  Stat^ 


sippi,  and  again  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  ^iglit  hia- 
dred.    Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  op j>osod  \>j  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  Gteneral  Joseph  B.  JolbLixstoB. 
fbrmerly  the    commander-in-chief  of  the    Coniodeasfo 
army,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  oT  tlie  2te- 
parbnent  of  the  Mississippi.    Johnston  was  defe&f:e<l,  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  sevonteea 
pieces  of  artillery  and  large  stores  of  supplies.       GnaA 
then  turned  to  the  west,  directly  upon  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg.   General  Pemberton,  the  commander  at  that  pointy 
advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, on  the  16th,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.     On  tihe 
next  day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  at 
Big  Black  River  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Vicksbui^,  with 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery.    On  the  18th,  Vicksburg  was  closelj- 
invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within  their  works, 
which  were  found  to  be  very  strong.    An  attempt  to 
carry  them  by  storm  was  unsuccessful,  and  regular  siege 
was  at  once  laid  to  the  city  by  the  land  forces,  the  gun- 
boats in  the  river  co-operating.    Our  approaches  were 
pushed  forward  with  vigorous  perseverance ;  our  works, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  garrison 
under  General  Pemberton,  drawing  nearer  every  day, 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  river  keeping  up  an  almost  con- 
stant bombardment.      The  enemy,  it  was  known,  were 
greatly  straitened  by  want  of  supplies  and  ammmii- 
tion,  and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  that  General 
Johnston  would  be  able  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege  by  attacking  Grant  in  his  rear.    This  had 
been  so  strongly  defended  that  a  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  attempt  with 
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with  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not  aT)le  to 
concentrate  half  of  that  numher.  General  Pemberton, 
therefore,  proposed  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
be  permitted  to  march  out.  G-rant  refased,  demanding  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  consultation  with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded 
to  these  terms.  By  this  surrender  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  feU  into  our  hands. 
The  prisoners  were  at  once  released  on  parole.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the  campaign  which  was 
thus  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  ours  was  not  far  from  seven  thousand. 

The  captnre  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  surrendered  on  the 
8th  of  July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  arms.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  thus  opened,  and  the 
Confederacy  virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither 
capable  of  rendering  any  effective  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  so  signally  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called 
forth  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of  y 
the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
cities  and  principal  towns,  at  which  eloquent  speeches 
and  earnest  resolutions  expressed  the  joy  of  the  people, 
and  testified  their  unflinching  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
war  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extinguished.  A  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the  President,  and 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet — giving  them,  in  succession, 
the  honors  of  a  serenade — ^which  the  President  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  remarks : — 

Fkixow-Oitizbns  : — I  am  verj  glad  indeed  to  see  yon  to-night,  and  yet 
I  will  not  say  I  thank  yon,  for  this  call ;  hut  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  yon  have  caDed.  How  long 
•go  is  it?— eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first 
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time,  in  the  historj  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its  ripresentatiYes,  aweni' 
bled  and  declared  as  a  self-evident  tmth,  *'that  all  men  are  created 
eqnaL"  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I%nc« 
then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had  several  very  pecnliar  recognitioDs.  Hie 
two  men  most  distingniahed  in  the  framing^  and  support  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams — ^the  one  having  penned 
it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — ^the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.  This  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.  Another 
President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on 
the  same  day  and  month  of  the  year ;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  Just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
that  very  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought  that  they 
might  be  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  '^  turned  tall "  and  run. 
[Long-continued  cheers.]  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  priuse  due  to  the  many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liber- 
ties of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  These  are  trying 
occasions,  not  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of  success.  I  dislike  to 
mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I 
might  forget.  Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and  particularly 
prominent  ones ;  but  these  I  will  not  mention.  Having  said  this  much,  I 
will  now  take  the  music. 

The  President,  a  few  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  the  following  letter : — 

SzsounTx  Manbioit,  Wabhwgtoh,  ^uiy  U,  ISOL 

Migor-General  Gbaitt  : 

Mt  Dbar  Gbnxbal: — ^I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met  per- 
sonally. I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost 
inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  write  to -say  a  word 
further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you 
should  do  what  you  finally  did — ^march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  nrn 
the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  never  had 
any  faith,  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the 
Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go 
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dovn  the  river  and  join  General  Bonks,  and  when  yon  tnmed  northward, 
east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  the 
personal  acknowledgment^  that  jou  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Tonrs,  truly, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  both  numerous 
and  important,  which  were  achieved  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  gave  such  strong  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving : — 

By  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almightj  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Army  and  the 
TXmrj  of  the  United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  victories  so  signal 
and  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable  grounds  for  augmented  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their  Constitu- 
tion preserved,  and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  secured ;  but 
these  victories  have  been  accorded,  not  without  sacrifice  of  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens.  Domestio 
affliction,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  train  of  these  fear- 
All  bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand,  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  of  August  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 
pruse,  and  prayer ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble on  that  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
form  approved  by  their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
Divine  Higesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  Nation^s 
behalf  and  invoke  the  infiuence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  anger 
which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion ; 
to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  to 
yisit  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages, 
battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths  of  repentance  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union 
and  fraternal  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
27 
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Done  at  the  Oiij  of  WasMngton,  this  16th  daj  of  Jolj,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
[l.  8.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  esi^itj- 
eighth.  Abbaham  Lnfoois. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Se&ntatf  qf  State, 

In  other  portions  of.  the  field  of  war,  onr  arms,  during 
the  year  1863,  had  achieved  other  victories  of  marked 
imporiance  which  deserve  mention,  though  their  relation 
to  the  special  object  of  this  work  is  jiot  snch  as  to  require 
them  to  be  described  in  detail. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Lee  to  the  soath 
side  of  the  Rapidan,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army 
was  detached  and  sent  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  threatened  by 
Rosecrans,  at  Chattanooga ;  but,  with  his  numbers  thus 
diminished,  Lee  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  against 
Meade,  and  turning  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  fall  back 
to  the  line  of  Bull  Run.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  oc- 
curred during  these  operations,  in  which  both  sides  sus- 
tained considerable  losses,  but  no  substantial  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the  1st  of  November 
they  had  resumed  their  original  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  the  occupation 
of  that  place  by  our  troops,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1863, 
the  enemy  took  position  at  Shelby  ville  and  Tullahoma, 
and  the  winter  and  spring  were  })as8ed  in  raids  and  unim- 
portant skirmishes.  In  June,  while  Gheneral  Grant  was 
besieging  Vicksburg,  information  reached  the  Govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  Bragg' s 
army  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  that  place ;  and  Gren- 
eral  Rosecrans  was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  divi- 
€don  of  the  rebel  forces  and  drive  them  back  into  Gtooigia, 
so  as  completely  to  deliver  East  Tennessee  from  the  rebel 
armies.  He  was  told  that  General  Bumside  would  move 
from  Kentucky  in  aid  of  this  movement.  General  Rose- 
crans, however,  deemed  his  forces  unequal  to  such  an 
enterprise ;  but,  Ireceiving  re-enforcements,  he  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  June  a  forward  movement  upon  the  enemy. 
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strongly  intrenched  at  Tullahoma,  with  his  main  force 
near  ShelbyviUe.  Deceiying  the  rebel  Gteneral  by  a 
movement  niK>n  his  left  flank,  BoseGrans  threw  the  main 
body  of  his  army  npon  the  enemy's  right,  which  he  tnmed 
BO  completely  that  Bragg  abandoned  his  position,  and  fell 
back  rapidly,  and  in  confasion,  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
being  pnrsned  as  far  as  practicable  by  our  forces.  Gen- 
eral Bumside  had  been  ordered  to  connect  himself  with 
Rosecrans,  but  had  failed  to  do  so.  Bragg  continued  his 
retreat  across  the  Cumberland  Mountain  and  the  'Tennes- 
see River,  and  took  post  at  Chattanooga,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Rosecrans,  who  reached  the  Tennessee  on  the 
SOth  of  August,  and  on  the  21st  commenced  shelling  Chat- 
tanooga and  making  preparation  for  throwing  his  army 
across  the  river.  A  reconnoissance,  made  by  Generfil 
Crittenden  on  the  dth  of  September,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  position,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  by  our  forces,  who  pushed  forward 
towards  the  South.  Indications  that  the  rebel  General 
was  receiving  heavy  re-enforcements  and  manoeuvring  to 
torn  the  right  of  our  army,  led  to  a  concentration  of  all  our 
available  forces;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  General  Rosecrans  was  attacked 
by  the  rebel  forces — ^their  inain  force  being  directed 
against  his  left  wing,  under  General  Thomas,  endeav* 
oring  to  turn  it  so  as  to  gain  the  road  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  and 
with  temporary  success — Longstreet's  Corps,  which  had 
been  brought  down  from  the  Army  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing reached  the  field  and  poured  its  massive  columns 
through  a  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  our  line  by  an  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension  of  an  order ;  but  the  opportune 
arrival  and  swift  energy  of  General  Granger  checked  his 
advance,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  Thomas  and  his 
troops  repulsed  every  subsequent  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  carry  the  position.  Our  losses,  in  this  series  of  engage- 
ments, were  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four  killed,  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  missing — ^a  total 
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swelled  by  the  estiinated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  rebel 
General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Bomside^ 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  maiB 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  In 
October,  General  Rosecrans  was  superseded  by  General 
Grant.  On  November  23d,  having  been  re-enforced  by 
Gtsneral  Sherman  from  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  moved 
his  army  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  26th  the  whole  of  the 
range  of  heights  known  as  Missionary  Ridge,  held  by 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after  a  desperate  stmg* 
gle,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  was  a  very 
severe  engagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at  about 
four  thousand.  Generals  Thomas  and  Hooker  pushed 
the  rebel  forces  back  into  G^oigia,  and  Granger  and 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Bum- 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Ejioxville,  which  was  presaed 
by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in  this  attempt^  soon  after 
retreated  towards  Virginia. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements  the 
President  issued  the  following  recommendation : — 

EzBcnmrs  Mahsion,  Washixotoh,  D.  G^  I>«e^mb€r  t,  t868w 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  the  insurgent  force  is  retreat- 
ing from  East  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  tbst 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important  por- 
tion; and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequenoe,  I  reoom> 
mend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  LiKGOur. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  Frsiident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bonntiea,  whidi 
are  so  constantly  eigoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which 
thej  come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even  the  heart  which 
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is  habitoaUj  insensible  to  the  ever-watohfiil  providence  of  Almlgbty 
God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  nneqaalled  magnitade  and  severity, 
which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggressions  of 
foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been 
maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has 
prevuled  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict,  while 
that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and 
navies  of  the  Union.  The  needfiil  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength  from 
the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  arrested 
the  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
netals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of  fireedom. 

Ko  human  counsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out 
these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who,  whUe  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  grateftiUy  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,'  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I  recom- 
mend to  them  that,  while  offering  up  the  ascriptions  Justly  due  to  Him 
for  such  nngular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  'do  also,  with  humble 
penitence  for  our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  His 
tender  care  sU  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or 
sufferers  in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  en- 
gaged, and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  AJmighty  hand  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  con-, 
sistent  with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony, 
tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

[l.  a.]     and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth. 

Abhawam  LiHOour. 

By  the  President: 

Wnxux  H.  SiwABn,  8$onia/ry  i^Siate. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POIJ[nOAL  ICOYEMBNTS  IK  HISSaOBl— THB  8TATB  ELBOTIOirS  OT 

ises. 

Genkbal  Fbbmont  in  Kuwomu. — ^Thx  Pbbbidbht^b  Lbttbb  to  Gcbcbbal 
HuNTSB. — ^Em^noipation   a  MsBBOUBi. — ^ApponrruENT  of  Gsbxbal 

SqBOFULD. — ^ThI  PBBSmiHT  AND  THX  MlflSOUBI  RaDIOAUB. — ^ThB  PkM- 
IDSNT    TO    THB    MiMOVBI  OoMMITTUL — ^ThK  PuSIDKHT  A«P  GmMEMAL 

SoBOFULD. — Thb  Pbesidbbt  akd  thb  Ohvbohw. — Lettbb  to  luAiom. 
— ^Thx  Elbotions  of  1868. 

The  condition  of  affiiits  in  Missouri  had  been  somewhat 
peculiar,  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At 
the  outset  the  Executiye  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  secession  cause,  who,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  State  from  domestic  violence,  were  organizing  its 
forces  for  active  co-operation  with  the  rebel  movement 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the  State  Convention,  origi- 
nally  called  by  Governor  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  but  to  which  the 
people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  men,  de- 
clared all  the  Executive  offices  of  the  State  vacant,  by 
reason  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  and 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gamble  was  at  the  head.  He  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the  State. 
He  ordered  the  troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  Confederacy 
to  withdraw  fipom  it,  and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  organize  for  its  defence,  and  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  peace  within  its  borders.  He  also  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, filmed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions from  Washington  :— 

WlAHXHOTOlI,  AUffUtt  8|  1861 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gaxblb,  Governor  of  Missouri : 

In  reply  to  your  message,  addressed  to  the  Preeideat,  I  am  directed  to 
to  say,  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  yon  promise  security  to  citixens  in 
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anna,  who  Tolnntarily  return  to  their  aUegiance,  and  hehaye  as  peaceable 
and  loyal  men,  thio  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  be  respected, 

Simon  Oamxbon,  Swrttary  of  War. 

Two  days  after  this,  Governor  Jackson,  returning  from 
Ricliinond,  declared  the  State  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  legisla- 
ture, summoned  by  him  as  Governor,  ratified  a  compact, 
by  which  certain  commissioners,  on  both  sides,  had 
agreed  that  Missouri  should  join  the  rebel  Confederacy. 
The  State  authority  was  thus  divided— two  persons 
claiming  to  wield  the  Executive  authority,  and  two 
'bodies,  also,  .claiming  to  represent  the  popular  will — 
one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the  Confed- 
eracy in  organized  rebellion  against  it.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  led  to  wide-spread  disorder,  and  carried 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war  into  every  section  and  neighbor- 
hood of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others,  growing 
ont  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  sharp  hostility,  among  the  friends  of  the  Union 
within  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  causes  of  this 
dissension  was  the  action  and  removal  of  General  Fre- 
mont, who  arrived  at  St  Louis,  to  take  command  of  the 
Western  Department,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861.  On  the 
31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
circumstances,  in  his  judgment,  of  sufiSicient  urgency, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  ''the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Department  should  assume  the  administrative  power 
of  the  State,"  thus  superseding  entirely  the  authority  of 
the  civil  rulers.  He  also  proclaimed  the  whole  State  to 
be  under  martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  within  the  designated  lines  of 
the  Dei)artment,  should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  shot;  and  confiscated  the  projierty  and 
emancipated  the  slaves  of  ''all  persons  who  should  be 
proved  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States."  This  latter  clause,  transcending  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress, 
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was  subseqaently  modified  by  order  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.* 

On  the  14th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspection  of 
affairs  in  that  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  an 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  in  effect 
censuring  General  Fremont  for  having  expended  very 
large  sums  of  the  public  money,  through  agents  of  his 
own  appointment,  and  not  responsible  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment; requiring  all  contracts  and  disbursements  to  be 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  army ;  directing  the 
discontinuance  of  the  extensive  fieldworks  which  the  Gen- 
eral was  erecting  around  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  and 
also  the  barracks  in  construction  around  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers  to  whom  he 
had  issued  commissions  would  not  be  paid  until  those 
commissions  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Price, 
commanding  the  rebel  forces  in  Missouri,  by  which  each 
party  stipulated  that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  should 
be  made  on  either  side  for  the  expression  of  political 
opinions,  and  releasing  all  who  were  then  in  custody  on 
such  charges. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relieved 
itorn  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  his 
command  devolving  on  General  Hunter,  to  whom,  as 
soon  as  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  had 
been  decided  on,  the  President  had  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

WiiBOcoTOV,  OeUbtr  H 1^ 

Sib  : — The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  having  deToWed 
upon  yon,  I  propose  to  offer  yon  a  few  tuggettunu^  knowing  how  haztrd- 
000  it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific  lines  of 
operation,  as  so  mnoh  always  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  localities  and 
passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  maifin 
for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  IGssissippi  is  belieyed  to 
have  passed  Dade  County  in  foil  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansaa^ 

*  See  page  208. 
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leaving  IGssonri  almost  free  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  sontheMt 

part  of  the  State.    Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable—as  jon 

are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 

Une  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements — that  you  should 

g^ve  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of 

observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  RoUa,   the  present 

termini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  re- 

eetablishing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instrnotion,  perfecting 

their  dothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters. 

Of  course,  both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously 

employing  just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.    From  these  two 

points,  Sedalia  and  RoUa,  and  especially  in  judicious  co-operation  with 

Ijane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  concentrate,  and 

repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  on  the  southwest. 

Ab  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or 

during  the  approaching  cold  weather,  before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 

irill  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing  for  next  year  the  troubles 

which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them  during  this. 

If  you  take  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 

enemy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  force  which  you 

can  withdraw  from  those  points,  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed 

— the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforoing  those  main  points, 

if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occur,  but  those 

can  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 

tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this' letter,  a  large  discretion  must 

be  and  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price, 

or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be 

exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  force 

engaged  in  it.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNooLir. 

The  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  West 

General  Hunter's  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  agree- 
ment of  Gteneral  Fremont  with  General  Price,  and,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  Gfeneral  Halleck  arrived  as  his 
successor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very 
serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri  ; 
and  these,  in  turn,  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his 
behalf.  His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public 
manifestations  of  ssrmpathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the 
Gk>vemment    An  address  was  presented  to  him.  signe  I 
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by  laj^e  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  8t.  Louis,  fhoae  of 
German  birth  largely  predominating,  in  which  his  remoral 
was  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  his  popularity,  and  to  the  hxA 
that  his  policy  in  regard  to  emancipation  was  in  advance 
of  the  Government  at  Washington.  "You  have  risen," 
said  this  address,  ''too  fast  in  popular  favor.  The  policy 
announced  in  your  proclamation,  although  hailed  as  a 
political  and  military  necessity,  furnished  your  ambitions 
rivals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for  your  intended 
destru  ction.  The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified 
by  the  Pharisees.  We  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow 
and  flimsy  pretexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  rei)ort8. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily  con- 
found and  silence  your  traducers.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  opponents  shall,  in  the  end,  be  signally 
defeated."  The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his 
merits,  and  these  denunciations  of  the  Government,  with 
grateful  acknowledgments,  saying  that  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  which  greeted  him,  cheered  and 
strengthened  his  confldence — "my  confidence,"  he  said, 
''already  somewhat  wavering,  in  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  which  this  incident 
gave  rise,  were  made  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations 
of  G^eneral  Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  for  military 
reasons,  which  have  been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  lines,  and  by  the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in 
the  State  Convention,  on  the  general  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  June,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  convention  by  Judge  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  firamed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Message.  By  the 
combined  votes  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  ^nan- 
cipation  in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  this  bill  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject 
was  again  brought  up  by  a  message  from  (Jovemor 

See  page  380. 
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Gamble,  calling  attention  to  the  &ct  that  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
leoommendation,  declaring  that  ^Hhe  United  States  ought 
to  oo-operate  with  any  State  which  might  adopt  a  gradual 
eiHiancipation  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State,  at  its  dis* 
cxetion,  compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and 
private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  system.''    This  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  reported 
resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it    These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  the  16th  a  Mass  Con- 
vention of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  del^ates  from  twenty-five  counties,  met  at 
Jefferson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  thenextGteneral  Assembly  to  pass  laws  giving  effect 
to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on  the  basis  proposed. 
At  the  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  the  leading  theme  of  con- 
troversy.   Throughout  the  Sti^te  the  canvass  turned  upon 
this  issue,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Assembly  favorable  to  emancipation.    But  the  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  this  party  still  continued,  and  gave 
rise  to  very  heated  and  bitter  contests,  especially  in  St. 
Louis.    During  the  summer,  the  main  rebel  army  having 
been  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  Union  army  being  of 
necessity  in  the  main  withdrawn  to  other  fields,  the  State 
was  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  Union  citizens,  and  created  very 
great  alarm  among  the  people.    In  consequence  of  these 
outrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization  of 
the  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized  General 
Schofield  to. call  into  active  service  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  needed  to  put  down  marauders,  and  defend  peace- 
able and  loyal  cit^ns.    The  organization  was  effected 
with  great  promptness,  and  the  State  nulitia  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  National  forces,  and  cleared  all 
sections  of  the  State  of  the  lawless  bands  which  had  in- 
flicted so  much  injury  and  committed  so  many  outrages. 
On  the  19th  of  September,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
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sas,  and  Arkansas  were  formed  into  a  military  district^ 
of  which  the  command  was  assigned  to  General  GurliB, 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Mends  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  and  the  supporters  of  General 
Fremont  in  his  differences  with  the  Government  He  had 
control  of  the  National  forces  in  his  district,  but  Goyemor 
Gamble  did  not  giye  him  command  of  the  State  militia. 

The  differences  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be 
represented,  to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  miUtaiy 
forces ;  and  the  contest  between  their  respective  partisasB 
continued  to  be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greatly 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  Union  cause.  This  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  removed 
Gteneral  Curtis  from  his  command,  and  appointed  General 
Schofield  in  his  place.  This  gave  rise  to  very  vehement 
remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which,  sent  by  tele- 
graph, the  President  made  the  following  reply  :— 

Toar  dispatch  of  to-daj  is  just  received.    It  is  very  painful  to  me  that 

jou,  in  Missouri,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  jonr  factional  quarrel  among 

yourselves.    I  have  been  tormented  with  it  beyond  endurance,  for  months^ 

by  both  sides.    Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my  i^ppeals  to  your 

reason.    I  am  now  compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  case. 

A.  LiNoour. 

To  General  Schofield  himself,  the  President  soon  after 
addressed  the  following  letter : — 

Bzaomenn  llAanMr,  WAomracoii,  Mapn^iM, 
General  J.  M.  Sohofdeld  : 

Dkab  Sib  : — Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  assigned  you  to  the ' 

command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some 

advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it,    I  did  not  remove  Qeaen. 

Oartifl  because  of  my  fcill  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  oommis- 

sion  or  omission.    I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the 

Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  m^ority  of  tbe 

people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel,  among  themselves, 

General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction,  and 

Governor  Gamble  that  of  the  other.    After  months  of  labor  to  reconcile 

the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  duty 

to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remove  Governor  Gamble,  I 
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had  to  remove  General  Oartia.  Now  that  yon  are  in  the  position,  I  wish 
yon  to  nndo  nothing  merely  because  Ctoneral  Onrtis  or  Governor  Gamble 
did  it,  but  to  exercise  yoar  own  judgment,  and  do  right  for  the  pnblio  in- 
terest. Let  yonr  military  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  invaders 
and  keep  the  peace,  and  not  so  strong  as  to  unnecessarily  harass  and  per- 
aeoute  the  people.  It  is  a  difficult  rSle^  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the 
honor  if  you  perform  it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse 
yon,  you  will  probably  be  about  right.  Beware  of  being  assailed  by  one 
and  praised  by  the  other.  Tours  truly,  A.  Linoolh. 

This  action  gave  special  dissatisfaction  to  the  more  rad- 
ical Unionists  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxious  to 
have  the  Proviaonal  Ctovemment,  of  which  Governor 
Ghunble  was  the  ezecutiy  e  head,  set  aside  by  the  National 
authority,  and  the  control  of  the  State  vested  in  a  Military 
Gtevemor  clothed  with  the  authority  which  Gteneral  Fre- 
mont had  assumed  to  exercise  by  his  proclamation  of 
August  dlst,  1861 ; — and  the  Germans  enlisted  in  the 
movement  had  made  very  urgent  demands  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Gteneral  Fremont  himself.  Several  deputations 
visited  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  these 
views  and  wishes  to  the  President — ^though  they  by  no 
means  restricted  their  efforts  at  reform  to  matters  within 
their  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  dismissal  of  General  Halleck  from  the 
position  of  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. 

The  following  report  of  President  Lincoln's  reply  to 
these  various  requests  was  made  by  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  mass  meeting,  composed  mainly  of 
Germans,  and  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  of  May : 
although  made  by  a  person  opposed  to  the  President's 
action,  it  probably  gives  a  substantially  correct  statement 
of  his  remarks : — 

Messrs.  Emile  Pbstobious,  Tqbodosb  Olshausen,  R.  E.  Rombaub,  &o.  : 

Gentlemen  : — During  a  professional  visit  to  Washington  City,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  jonr  in- 
fltructiona,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meeting  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  and  I  requested  a  reply  to  the  suggestions  therein 
oontained.    The  President,  after  a  careful  and  loud  reading  of  the  whole 
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report  of  prooeedlng.,  uw  proper  to  enter  into  a  conTonwtioii  of  tn 
Aonrs  duration,  in  the  conrae  of  whioh  moat  of  the  topics  embneed  ■ 
the  reaolntoona  and  other  rabjeota  were  diaonaaed. 

Aa  my  "hare  in  the  oonveraatlon  ia  of  aeoondary  importanoe.  I  pnpm 
to  omit  It  entirely  in  thia  report,  and,  avoiding  detaila,  to  oommnnieatelD 
you  ttie  aabatanoe  of  noteworthy  remarka  made  by  the  President. 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  be  a  miafortnne  for  the  nation  thatb 
waa  elected  Preaident.  Bnt.  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  he  meaat 
s^iTffl  *^>'"^  P*'*"™  "'  dity  according  to  Air  beat  nnderatandiaft 

t  X  n  ^  /  v"  **•  ^"  ®*"*'*'  ^'»  ^  ™«»«^«^  "or  wiU  «iy  cb^ 
in  the  Oabmet  be  made,  to  suit  the  viewa  or  wiahea  of  any  particid* 
p«Jr,  fectwn,  or  aet  of  men.  General  HaUeck  ia  not  gnilty  of  the  cfa^g. 
made  against  hmi,  moat  of  which  ariae  from  miaappfehenaion  or  ignofiD« 
of  those  who  prefer  them. 

TnLn'"*/"*"*^*"'!'^*^  *^"  it  was  a  mistake  to  snppoae  thai  Oenenii 

f^LT^'  ^-  ^-  ^"*'''"'  ""^  ^-  ^^^  •"  "ayatematically  kept  oot 
of  command,"  «a  stated  in  the  fourth  resolution ;  that,  on  the  conLy, 

own  ^«  ''T'*^.*^*  """'*»  "'*«  «f«°«««'«'»  ^^'  th*t  by  ^ 
3  ^JTk  *^  ^  •*'*^  themselvea  in  the  positions  which  they  oce.- 
pied;  that  he  waa  not  only  willing,  but  Mixiooa  to  phwe  them  .gun  in 
command  aa  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  them,  ^thoot 
do  ng  „y„,t,oe  to  others,  but  that  at  present  he  "  had  more  pegs  th«. 
holes  to  put  them  in."  ^  ^ 

♦i.!'  ^  *^  *^*  '''"*  *'^™'*^'  *''*  PwoMent,  without  admitting  such  to  be 
^inTf    t  '^.^^  '"'""^'  «»'  «»«  Cabinet  waa  reaponaible 

r^  ^fw^!  "^''•'  *'  oondncting  the  affaira  of  hia  p«tionh«-  depart- 
Te^ihS  T^  "*'  centralization  of  reaponaibiUty  for  the  action  of 

the  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  Preddent  himself. 

4.  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  a 
'^StoT.''  Zt'"^^  f  ««edingly  reprehensible.     The  two  p^es 

I2i?^f  w      .  *^*'','^'«««'-y  th"*"  aat  of  Jefferson  Davia."    To  this 
Si«  ^r  ^  ^  ,^%«*«5»«*  «»•  fea«e  of  the  legialatnro  to  elect 

of  which  the  Preaident  strongly  desired.  ^^         ^^ 

<7rS,!jlil'"*  "f !^  *'*  *^*  ^"'*"'  "'*'' '"  ^««"^  ^ho  are  in  favor  of 
Ctf IZr f^  represented  his  views  better  than  those  who  are  in 
snbL  t^n      i*  f»^»/»>'«*'«-    In  explanation  of  his  viewa  on  this 

of  },,•«  nanir  ♦K  "'  •'^  or  »  "»n  who  had  an  excreajsence  on  the  back 

dLtt.  of  the  fl-'T'^,"^  ""^'"^  *"  "'^  -^^-"'^  ^°«W  "-"Jt  in  the 
l1?  Lthon?  ^''?"*  "  tinkering  it  off  by  degreea"  would  preserve 
do«  w  W  L^^  T  ""  ^^'^P**^'  ^  ^'"^  "'>»  ""Ply  ^«*  *h«  iUostration  of  the 
ments.    The  Preaident  announced  clearly  that,  as  for  as  he  was  at  prea«t 
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•drifled,  the  radicals  in  Mfssonri  had  no  right  to  oonaider  themselvea  the 
exponents  of  his  yiews  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  that  State. 

5.  General  Cartis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  any  wrong  act  or  great 
mistake  committed  bj  him.  The  system  of  Provost-Marshals,  established 
by  him  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint.  That  the 
President  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont  in  his 
place ;  that  at  another  time  he  had  thought  of  appointing  General  Mc* 
Dowell,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  unfortn* 
nate  soldier ;  and  that,  at  last,  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with  a 
^^'  view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
He  haJB  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  side  was  as 
fully  presented  as  the  occasion  permitted.  At  the  close  of  the  conversa* 
tioUf  the  Premdent  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  *^  serious  misunder- 
standing ^  springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Lonia,  which 
he  would- like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  related  to  facts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew, 
dr  I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

Jamjes  Taussio. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
declaring  that  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  The  demand  was  made  for  imme* 
diate  emancipation,  and  Governor  Gamble  and  thei  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  who  had  favored  the 
I)olicy  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  were  denounced 
as  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  allies  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  early  part  of  August  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas  made 
a  raid  into  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  butchered 
in  cold  blood  over  two  hundred  unarmed  citizens  of  the 
place.  This  brutal  act  aroused  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Provisional  Government  took  advantage 
to  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  command 
of  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  National  forces,  the 
responsibility  of  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take 
place. 

A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2d 
of  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denoun- 
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oing  fhe  military  policy  pnrsned  in  the  State  and  the  del- 
nation  of  military  i)owerB  to  the  Provisional  GoTemment 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  appointed  to 
visit  Washington  and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
President ;  and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  oiganlze  and 
arm  the  loyal  men  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  ob- 
taining relief,  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city to  "take  Buch  measures  of  redress  as  the  emergency 
might  require."  In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  convention  visited  Washington 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  President  on  the  30th,  in 
which  they  represented  Gk)vemor  Gamble  and  Oenend 
Schofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  loyal  and  anti-slavery  men  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mittee visited  several  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  senti- 
ment in  their  support.  At  these  meetings  it  was  claimed 
that  the  radical  emancipation  party  was  the  only  one 
which  represented  the  loyalty  of  Missouri,  and  President 
Lincoln  was  very  strongly  censured  for  "  closing  his  ears 
to  the  just,  loyal,  and  patriotic  demands  of  the  radical 
party,  while  he  indorsed  the  disloyal  and  oppressive  de- 
mands of  Governor  Gamble,  General  Schofield,  and  their 
adherents." 

On  the  5th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  the 
representations  and  requests  of  the  conmiittee  the  follow- 
ing reply  :— 

Bajoutiti  MAimoir,  WAsnoroTOH,  October  IS\,1¥^ 

Hon.  Ohablbs  Dsakx  and  others,  Oommittee : 

Gentlbmen  : — ^Yonr  original  address,  presented  on  the  80th  nit,  and 
the  fonr  supplementary  ones  presented  on  the  8d  inst.,  have  been  care- 
ftdly  considered.  I  hope  yon  wiU  regard  the  other  duties  claiming  my 
attention,  together  with  the  great  length  and  importance  of  these  doea- 
ments,  as  constituting  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  having  responded 
sooner.    . 

These  papers,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consbt  of  the  things  de- 
manded, and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 

The  things  demanded 
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I^nL  That  General  Schofield  shkQ  berelieyed,  and  General  Butler  be 
appointed  as  Commander  of  tbe  Military  Department  of  Missouri. 

Second,  Tbat  the  system  of  enrolled  militia  in  Missouri  may  be  broken 
up,  and  National  forces  be  substituted  for  it ;  and 

Third,  That  at  elections,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given^  enough  of  suffering  and  wrong  to  Union 
men  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stated.  Tet  the  whole  case,  as 
presented,  fails  to  convince  me  that  General  Schofidld,  or  the  enrolled 
militia,  is  responsible  for  that  suffering  and  wrong.  The  whole  can  be 
explained  on  a  more  charitable,  and,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  hy- 
pothesis. 

We  are  in  civil  war.  In  such  casea  there  always  is  a  main  question ; 
but  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexing  compound — Union  and 
slavery.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at 
least  four  sides,  even  among  those  who  are  for  the  Union,  saying  nothing 
of  those  who  are  against  it.  Thus,  those  who  are  for  the  Union  vyith^  but 
not  fMhoul  %lwoery  ;  those  for  it  wfeA<m£,  but  not  with;  those  for  it  with 
or  uitkoutf  but  prefer  it  with;  and  those  for  it  witk  or  without^  but  pre- 
fer it  without. 

Among  these,  again,  ia  a  subdivision  of  those  who  are  for  gradual^  but 
not  for  immediate^  and  those  who  are  for  immediatey  but  not  for  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  more, 
may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  truthful  men.  Yet,  all  being 
for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  differences  each  will  prefer  a  different 
way  of  sustaining  the  Union.  At  once,  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  mo- 
tives are  assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Thought  is  forced  from  old  ohannels  into  confusion.  Deception 
breeds  and  thrives.  Confidence  dies,  and  universal  suspicion  reigns. 
Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lest  he  be  killed  by  him. 
Bevenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  all  this,  as  before  said,  may  be 
among  honest  men  only.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  foul  bird,  comes 
abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion. 
Strong  measures  deemed  indispensable,  but  harsh  at  best,  such  men 
make  worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  mur- 
ders for  pel^  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  serve  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred  in  Missouri,  with- 
out ascribing  it  to  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  general.  The 
newspaper  files,  those  chroniclers  of  current  events,  will  show  that  the 
evils  now  compluned  of  were  quite  as  prevalent  under  Fremont,  Hunter, 
Halleck,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Schofield.  If  the  former  had  greater  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  also  had  greater  force  with  which  to  meet  it. 
When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Federal  force  had 
to  go  also,  leaving  the  department  commander  at  home,  relatively  no 
28 
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stroDger  than  before.  Without  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  eonfidenee 
that  no  commander  of  that  department  has,  in  proportion  to  his  meanSfe 
done  better  than  General  Bchofield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  General  Sohotield  is,  that  the  enroQed 
militia  was  placed  nnder  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  been  placed 
nnder  the  command  of  General  Ourtis.  The  fact  is,  I  belieye,  true;  bat 
you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  ooold,  ii^jnre 
loyal  men  or  the  Union  cause. 

Tou  cnarge  that  General  Ourtis  being  superseded  by  General  Bchofield, 
Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broadhead  as  Provost- 
Marshal  GeneraL  '  No  very  specific  showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did 
or  could  ii\jure  the  Union  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  the  condition  of 
things,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  commander  of  that 
department. 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  Marches^ 
seizures,  permits,  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  Creneral 
Fremont.  When  General  Halleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  sys^ 
tem,  and  added  an  order,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy 
and  collect  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  and 
relieve  destitution  caused  by  the  rebellion.  The  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  General  Halleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  which 
General  Curtis  found  in  fidl  operation  when  he  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment. That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort,  was 
dear ;  but  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  stem  necessity,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  great  abuse  in  administration,  was  equally  dear.  Agents  to 
execute  it,  contrary  to  the  great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Some 
might,  while  others  would  not,  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  hold  any  to  a  very  strict  accountability ;  and  those  yidding  to  the 
temptation  would  sell  permits  and  passes  to  those  who  would  pay  most 
and  most  readily  for  them,  and  would  seize  property  and  collect  levies 
in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their  own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  the 
man  having  money,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This 
practice  doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  additional 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  greater  extent 
than  it  did. 

When  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dick, 
against  whom  I  never  knew  any  thing  to  allege,  had  general  charge  of  this 
^stem.  A  controversy  in  regard  to  it  rapidly  grew  into  almost  unman- 
ageable proportions.  One  side  .ignored  the  necessity  and  magnified  the 
evils  of  the  system,  while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  magnified  the 
necessity;  and  each  bitterly  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  controversy  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  professed 
Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  opposing  political  parties. 
I  exhausted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly  my  patience  also,  in  efforts  to  con- 
vince both  that  the  evils  they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  the 
case,  and  could  not  be  cored  by  giving  dther  party  a  victory  over  the  other. 
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Plainlj,  the  irritating  system  was  not  to  be  perpetual;  and  it  was 
plansiblj  urged  that  it  conld  be  modified  at  onoe  with  advantage.  The 
case  ooold  scarcely  be  worse,  and  whether  it  oonld  be  made  better  conld 
only  be  determined  by  a  trial.  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban  or  brand 
Ctoneral  Onrtia,  or  to  give  a  victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of 
commander  for  the  department.  I  now  leam  that  soon  alter  this  change 
Mr.  Dick  was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  less 
good  character,  was  pat  in  the  place.  The  mere  fact  of  this  change  is 
more  distinctly  complained  of  than  is  any  condnct  of  the  new  officer,  or 
other  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  Instructions  as  to  the  administration  of' 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
afterwards  surreptitiously  published,  in  which  I  directed  him  to  act  solely 
fbr  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any 
thing  you  have  presented  me,  nor  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  hai 
convinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  charge. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  cause  for  removing  General  Schofield ;  and 
the  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
becility. To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  the  proposition. 
That  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and 
many  others  might  have  repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had 
thoy  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it. 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pursued  into  Missouri. 
While  no  punishment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  severe  for  those  mur- 
derers, I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
raid  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
there,  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.  Instead  of  con- 
demning, I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  General  Schofield  did  in 
Ihat  respect. 

The  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 
from  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloyal, 
are  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.  I  do  not  arraign  the  veracity 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of,  but  I  do  more  than  question 
the  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  (General  Schofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield. 
In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
convenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of 
instruction  to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  to  you. 
As  to  the  *^  Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I 
now  know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  however,  that 
your  proposal  to  substitute  National  force  for  the  **  Enrolled  Militia," 
implies  that,  in  your  judgment^  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needi 
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to  be  done ;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  awaj,  and  to 
aapplj  its  plaoe  hy  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  thej  are 
urgently  needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  ahall  ihitj 
oome?  Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,  or 
Bosecransf 

Few  things  have  been  so  gratefhl  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when,  in 
June  last,  the  local  force  in  Missoari  aided  General  Schofield  to  ao 
promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant,  then 
investing  Yicksbnrg,  and  menaced  frx>m  without  by  General  Johnaton* 
Was  this  all  wrong?  Should  the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  broken 
up,  and  General  Heron  kept  from  Grant  to  police  Missouri?  So  £ur  from 
finding  cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whateyer  relievea  €far 
general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve  elsewhere. 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  ndvised,  cannot  attempt  the  destmetion  of 
tiie  Enrolled  IHIitia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add,  that  the  force  b^ng  under 
the  National  military  control,  it  is  also  within  the  proclamation  in  regard 
to  the  habeoi  eorpug. 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  electiona,  sad 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  Schofield  accordingly.  I  do  not  fisel 
justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you  present  in  regard  to  the  politl- 
eal  differences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time  I 
have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  The 
public  knows  it  weU.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  H 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radicals  and  Oonservatives  each 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.  I  could  wish  both 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  things ;  for  then  they  would  agree  with  eaoh 
other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter.  They, 
however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  question  their  right.  I, 
too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty..  I  hold  whoever  commands  in 
Missouri  or  elsewhere  responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or 
Oonservatives.  It  is  my  duty  to  hear  aU ;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  mj 
sphere,  judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Loroour. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD. 

Exjou'i'ifB  liAimoH,  WAamxeTOH,  D.  OL,  Oefoft«r  1, 18ML 
C^neral  Johk  M.  Sohofibld  : 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  oppontion  to  the  Qenr 
oral  Government  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  du^  in 
regard  to  it  will  be  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  StiU, 
the  condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  estab- 
lishment in  tiiat  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fiair  contribution 
of  support  to  that  establishment  generally.  Tour  immediate  duty  in 
regard  to  Missoari  now  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establishment, 
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and  to  80  qm  it,  ab  fiur  m  praotioable,  to  oompd  the  ezoited  people  there 
to  let  one  another  alone. 

Under  yonr  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved^  jon  wiU  only  arrest 
iadiyidnalB,  and  aupprese  aaaembliea  or  newspapers,  when  they  may  be 
working  palpable  iignry  to  the  military  in  yonr  charge ;  and  in  no  other 
ease  will  yon  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or 
allow  it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  yon  have  a 
discretion  to  exercise  with  great  oaation,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  em 
MOMS,  and  of  removing  certain  individnals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
■apposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to 
yonr  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  yon  to  be  necessary 
restrictions  npon  trade  and  intercourse.^  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
eigoin  upon  you  the  following :  Allow  no  part  of  the  military  under 
yonr  command  to  be  engaged  in  either,  retoming  fugitive  slaves,  or  in 
forcing  or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
enforce  the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Beport  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  except 
upon  orders  from  yon,  or  from  here  through  you« 

AJlow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  oonflscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  here. 

At  elections  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who 
are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  laws 
the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Convention  upon  those  who  may 
have  participated  in  the  rebellion.  . 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  nulitary  force,  expel 
guerrillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
vd,  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  you  will  repress  sssumptions  of 
onanthorized  individuals  to  perform  the  same  service,  because  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders ;  and  those  not  of 
the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  In 
ether  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  falling  within  their  range. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lnroour. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  department  continued  to 
l>e  greatly  distnrl)ed  bj  political  agitations,  and  the  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  some  months  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to 
relieve  Gfeneral  Schofield  from  farther  command  in  this 
department    This  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  War 
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Department,  dated  January  24ih,  1864,  by  which,  alsOy 
General  Bosecrans  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  his 
order  assuming  command,  dated  January  SOth,  General 
llosecrans  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  predeces- 
sor, for  the  admirahle  order  in  which  he  found  the  bnainees 
of  the  department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
receive  ^*  the  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  true 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department,  without 
regard  to  politics,  creed,  or  party,  in  his  endeavors  to 
maintain  law  and  re-establish  peace,  and  secure  pros- 
I>eriiy  throughout  its  limits."    • 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  an- 
noyances to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  the 
domestic  contentions  of  Missouri,  we  may  mention,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  by 
General  Curtis  for  preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congr^a- 
tion  in  St  Louis.  The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  excitement,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  it  the  President  wrote  the  following 
letter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  his  interference : — 

BzMimva  Maxbxos,  Washdi  otox,  X^mmuMt  M^  186S. 

I  have  Just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  bj  some  three  dozen  oitixens 
of  St.  Louis,  and  their  aocompanjing  letters,  one  by  jonrself^  one  bj  a 
Mr.  Nathan  Rannej,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  John  D.  Goalter,  the  whole  rela- 
ting to  the  Rev.  Dr.  MoPheeters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name  of 
Justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  MoPheeters  to  all  his  eodesua- 
tioal  rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecdedastioal  rights  are  withdrawn. 
Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  MoPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Ghuroh,  pro- 
hibited him  from  ofiBdating,  and  placed  the  management  of  affairs  of  the 
church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees ;  and  near  the  close  yofu 
state  that  a  certain  course  **  would  insure  his  release.**  Mr.  Banney** 
letter  says:  **Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civil- 
ian, but  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  I'*  Mr.  Ooalter,  in  his  letter,  aaka: 
^'  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of  thiugs,  that  the  qaee> 
tion  who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  de- 
dded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?** 

Kow,  all  this  sounds  very  strangely ;  and,  withsl,  a  littie  as  if  yoa 
gentiemen,  making  the  application,  do  not  understand  the  case  alike; 
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one  afBrmfag  ihat  his  doctor  is  ei^foying  all  the  rights  of  a  dvilian,  and 
another  pointing  out  to  me  what  will  secure  his  releatef  On  the  2d  of 
January  last^  I  wrote  to  General  Cnrtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Bick^s  order 
upon  Dr.  MoPheeters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the 
rights  of  a  ciyilian,  I  only  quote  that  part  of  my  letter  which  relates  to 
the  chnroh.  It  was  as  follows :  "  Bat  I  must  add  that  the  United  States 
GoTemment  must  not,  as  hy  this  order,  undertake  to  mn  the  chnrches. 
When  an  indiyidnal,  in  a  ohorch  or  out  of  it,  hecomes  dangerous  to  the 
pnblio  interest,  he  must  be  checked ;  but  the  churches,  as  such,  moat 
take  care  of  themselyes.  It  will  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint 
tniBtees,  supenrisixv,  or  other  agents  for  the  churches.'' 

This  letter  going  to  Ckneral  Ourtis,  then  in  command,  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  as  I  heard  no  ftirther  complaint  from 
Doctor  Mc.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  year.  I  have  never  inter- 
fered, nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in 
any  church;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  belieyingly  tolerated  any  one  else 
to  interfere  by  my  authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  color  of  my 
authority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

If^  after  all,  what  is  now  sought,  is  to  have  me  put  Doctor  Mc.  back 
over  the  heads  of  a  migority  of  his  own  congregation,  that,  too,  will  be 
declined.    I  will  not  hare  control  of  any  church  on  any  side. 

A«  LorooLV. 

The  Presbytery,  the  regular  church  authority  in  the 
matter,  subsequently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  could 
not  return  to  his  pastoral  charge. 


The  victories  of  the  Union  arms  during  the  summer  of 
1863 — ^the  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg,  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation— produced  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
partisan  opposition  to  specific  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  some  quarters  this  took  the  form  of  open 
hostility  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people  were  at  their 
height,  and  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the  political 
contests  of  the  autumn  of  1868,  in  the  several  States, 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Illinois  to  attend  the  State  Convention,  to 
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be  held  at  Springfield  on  the  8d  of  September.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  wrote  in  reply 
the  following  letter,  in  which  seyeral  of  the  most  con- 
spicuonfi  features  of  his  policy  are  defended  against  the 
censures  by  which  they  had  been  assiuled : — 

Hon.  Jajos  0.  OovxLom : 

Mt  Dbab  Sib: — ^Yonr  letter  myiting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of 
unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois,  on  the  8d 
day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me 
thns  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home ;  bnt  I  cannot  jast  now  be 
absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  yisit  there  wonM  reqnire. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional  deToti<Hi 
to  the  Union ;  and  I  am  rare  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  me 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  nolde  men 
whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  national 
life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say : 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  tiiat  we  do  not  have  It  But  how 
can  we  attain  it?  Th^re  are  but  three  conceivable  ways:  First — ^to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  yon 
for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  meond 
way  is  to  give  up  the  Union*  I  am  against  this.  Are  yen  for  it?  if  you 
are,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  du- 
tolfitiony  there  only  remains  some  imaginable  compromise, 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  muntenance  of 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  danOtXy  oppodte 
belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is  its  military,  its  army.  That  army 
dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  offer 
of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition  to 
that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present ;  because  such  man  or  men 
have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  comprondse,  if  one 
were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  reftigees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  tiie 
North  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  oompromiie 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that  oompro- 
mise  be  used  to  keep  Lee^s  army  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade's  anny 
can  keep  Lee^s  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  But  no  paper  compromise  to  which  the  con- 
trollers of  Lee^s  army  are  not  agreed  can  at  aJl  affect  that  army.  In  an 
effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  winch  the  enemy  would 
improve  to  our  disadvantage ;  and  that  would  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
eontrol  the  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domir 
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Sfttlon  of  that  army  by  tbe  sacoesB  of  our  own  army.  Now,  allow  me  to 
aasare  you  that  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any 
of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peaoe  compromise,  has  ever 
oome  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  a 
aecret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution ; 
and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  fi*ee,  while  you,  I 
suppose,  do  not.  Tet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  for 
the  Union.  I  suggested  oompensated  emancipation ;  to  which  you  re- 
plied you  wished  not  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
proper^.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by  the  law  of 
war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  f 
And  18  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies, 
the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and 
even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  qfter 
the  retraction  than  h^are  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
ti^e  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that 
it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since 
the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 

I  know,  as  fuUy  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of 
the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victoriea,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
.  colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not  have  been 
achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  Bid  of  black  soldiers. 
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Among  the  commanders  who  hold  these  ylews  are  some  who  h«re 
never  had  anj  affinity  with  what  is  called  '*  Abolitionism,*'  or  with 
**  Republican  party  politics,"  bnt  who  hold  them  purely  as  militaiy 
opiniona  I  submit  tiieir  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the 
objections  often  ui^ed  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are 
unwise  as  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good 
futh. 

Ton  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  aeem 
willing  to  fight  for  you ;  but  no  matter.  Eight  you,  then,  exdnsiT^y,  to 
save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  reaistanoe  to 
the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that 
in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroee  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  re- 
sistance to  you.  Do  you  think  difierentiyf  I  thought  that  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  youf 
But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them  f  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise 
of  freedom.    And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it;  nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New-England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and 
Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And 
while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even 
that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  and 
well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro\  Gettysburg,  and  on  many 
fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  all 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou, 
and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  littie  damp,  they  have  been  and  made 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic — ^for  the  principle 
it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — ^for  man's  vast  future — ^thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it*  will  come  soon, 
and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  fbture 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen  there  can  be 
no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there  wiU 
be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  will 
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be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget  tbat  with  malignant  heart  and  de- 
oeitful  speech  thej  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  ns  not  be  pver-sangaine  of  a  speedy,  final  triumph.  Let  us  be 
quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a 
jfut  God,  in  Hb  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Yours^  very  truly,  A.  Lmoour. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  Administration.  Every  State  in  which  elec- 
tions were  held,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey, 
Toted  to  sustain  the  Government ;  and  in  all  the  largest 
and  most  important  States  the  minorities  were  so  laige  as 
to  make  the  result  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  In 
Ohio,  Yallandigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination 
mainly  on  account  of  the  issue  he  had  made  with  the 
Gk>vemment  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  New  York, 
which  had  elected  Governor  Seymour  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  still  further  distinguished  and  disgraced  by 
the  anti-draft  riots  of  July,  gave  a  majority  of  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Administration ;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  General 
McClellan  in  the  canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Governor 
Gurtin  by  about  the  same  majority.  These  results  fol- 
lowed a  very  active  and  earnest  canvass,  in  which  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  put  forth  their  most 
vigorous  eflbrts  for  its  defeat  The  ground  taken  by  its 
friends  in  every  State  was  that  which  had  been  held  by 
the  President  from  the  beginning — that  the  rebellion  must 
l>e  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved,  at  whatever  cost 
— that  this  could  only  be  done  by  force,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  They  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
sustained  throughout  the  canvass,  in  every  State,  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuing 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  a  military  measure, 
against  the  vehement  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
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The  result  was,  therefore,  justly  claimed  as  a  decided 
rerdict  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  Govemment.  It 
was  so  regarded  by  all  parties  throughotit  the  country^ 
and  its  effect  upon  their  action  was  of  marked  importanoa. 
While  it  gave  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  the  firiends 
of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  in  the  rtmks  of  the  Opposition,  which, 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contributed  to  their 
defeat  The  majority  of  that  party  were  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  that 
the  rebellion  could  be  subdued  only  by  successfiil  war, 
and  to  sustain  the  Government  in  whatever  measures 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  effectual  prosecution : — 
but  the  resolute  resistance  of  some  of  its  more  conspicuous 
leaders  withheld  them  from  open  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. 
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Congress  met  on  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
Honse  of  Bepresentatiyes  was  promptly  organized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  Schnyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  In- 
diana, to  be  Speaker — he  receiving  one  hnndred  and  one 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  whole  num- 
ber cast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  fifty- 
one  votes,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  divided  among 
several  Democratic  members.  In  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  were  admitted  to  their  seats  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  five. 

On  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
the  following  Message : — 

I'elltW'CitiBeiu  qf  the  Senate  and  ffouee  of  £epre»entative$ : 

Another  jear  of  health  and  of  sufficientlj  abundant  harvests  has 
]Mtf8ed.  For  these,  and  especiallj  for  the  improved  condition  of  onr  na- 
tional aflfairs,  oar  renewed  and  profotindest  graiitnde  to  God  is  due.  We 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers.  The  efforts  of  dis- 
loyal citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  ns  in  foreign  wars  to  aid  an 
inexcnsable  insarrection  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  authority  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 

Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade,  and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and 
several  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as 
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far  as  was  possible,  aocommodated  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  justioe,  and 
mntaal  good- will. 

It  is  espedallj  gratifying  that  onr  prixe  courts,  hj  the  impartialitj  of 
their  acyndications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  man* 
time  Powers. 

The  snpplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  of 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It  b 
believed  that  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  citizena  are  con- 
cerned, that  inhuman  and  odious  trafiSc  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate^  to 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  Powers,  in  an  arrangement  toft 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  upon  the  principles  which  have  been 
heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waten 
of  Denmark.     « 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  this  Gk>vemment  and  that  of 
Chili,  toudiing  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  ofScera,  of  a 
large  amount  in  treasure,  belonging  4o  citizens  of  the  United  States^  has 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  award  of  His  Migesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  partiea 

The  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  justly 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  the  sum  awarded  to  the  claimants 
may  not  have  been  as  large  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  wisdom  of  His  Migesty's  decision.  That  decitton  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  Chili  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that 
country. 

The  Joint  Commission,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  canying 
into  effect  the  Convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  been 
organized  at  Lima,  and  Is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicaragua  are  in 
course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

In  conformity  with  principles,  set  forth  in  my  last  Annual  Message,  I 
have  received  a  representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
have  accredited  a  Minister  to  that  Republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  dvil  war  have  forced  upon 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  tiis 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 

In  regard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  that 
in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within  the 
lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  daases 
him  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  can- 
not expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  fh)m  that  character.  I 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  and,  in 
some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
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There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  many  persons  born  in  foreign  conntries, 
wbo  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been 
fnllj  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by 
denying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden 
of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this 
proo^  from  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  derks  of  courts,  where  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized,  or  declaring  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  depart- 
ment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequentiy  become  citiz^ui 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  naturalized 
here,  they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United 
States,  they  stiU  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of 
this  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
under  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when 
drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, which,  it  is  believed,  wiU  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  tele- 
graph through  that  empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  of  a  telegraph  be- 
tween this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  established  with  any  rea- 
sonable ontiay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  service. 

The  Consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of 
the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade,  which  will 
ensue  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Our  Ministers  abroad  have  been  faithftil  in  defending  American  rights. 
In  protecting  commercial  interests,  our  Consuls  have  necessarily  had  to 
enoonnter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war. 
These  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and 
efficiency.  This  acknowledgment  justly  includes  those  Consuls  who, 
residing  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Oriental 
eountries,  are  charged  with  complex  functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 
The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory, although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been  entirely 
nippressed. 
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Tlie  mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  New  Mexico^  and 
Arixona,  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  heretofore  understood.  I 
lay  before  you  a  communication  on  this  sabject  from  the  Governor  of 
Kew  Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  Althongb 
this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater 
freedom  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  there  ia 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occupation,  are  throng- 
ing our  foreign  consulates,  and  offering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States, 
if  essential,  but  very  cheap,  assistance  can  be  afforded  them.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war  the  nation  is  beginning 
a  new  life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  and  support,  of  the  Government. 

Iiguries  unforeseen  by  the  Government,  and  unintended,  may  in  some 
cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries^ 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  Statesi 
As  this  GK>vemment  expects  redress  from  otlier  Powers  when  similar 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  the 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  court 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of  the 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  pubho 
law.  Conventions  for  acynsting  the  claims  by  joint  commission  have 
been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  reque^ 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Courts ;  and  in 
other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by 
an  informal  arbitration,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Consuls  in  this  country.  While 
such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or 
perhaps' of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  the  income  of  such  Consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  from  property  not  utnato 
in  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  your,  serious  consideration.  I  make 
this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ought  to  be  redp- 
rocated  exempts  our  Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
oeptionally  illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  operationa  of  the  Treasury  during  the  last  year  Lave  been  snccess- 
fnllj  oondacted.  The  enactment  bj  Congress  of  a  National  Banking 
Law  has  proved  a  valnable  support  of « the  public  credit,  and  the  general ' 
legislation  in  relation  to  loans  has  fdllj  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
favorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
bat  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 
Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
nry,  induing  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
asd  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and  punctually  piud ;  and, 
it  may.  be  added,  that  by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a  great 
war  more  cheerfully  borne. 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement,  were  $901,125,674  86,  and 
the  aggregate  disbursements  $805,796,680  65,  leaving  a  balance  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1868,  of  $5,829,044  21.  Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived 
from  customs  $69,059,642  40;  from  internal  revenue,  $87,640,787  95; 
from  direct  tax,  $1,485,108  61;  from  lands,  $167,61717;  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $8,046,615  85;  and  from  loans,  $776,682,861  57:  making 
the  aggregate  $901,125,674  86.  Of  the  disbursements,  there  were  for  the 
civil  service  $28,258,922  08;  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520  79;  for 
interest  on  public  debt,  $24,729,846  51 ;  for  the  War  Department,  $599,- 
298,600  88;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $68,211,105  27;  for  payment  of 
funded  and  temporary  debt,  $181,086,685  07 :  making  the  aggregate  $895,- 
796,680  65,  and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,829,044  21. 

But  the  payment  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made 
from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nom- 
inal payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nomi- 
nal receipts ;  and  their  amount,  $181,086,585  07,  should  therefore  be 
deducted  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  being  done,  there 
remains,  as. actual  receipts,  $720,039,089  79,  and  the  actual  disbursements 
$714^709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1864,  w91  be  shown^in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will 
exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  esti- 
mates of  that  officer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  confidently  expected 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  fotmd 
very  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest  It 
consistB  of — 

J^rst — ^The  military  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
General-in-Chief. 

Second, — The  organization  of  colored  persons  Into  the  war  service. 
29 
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Third. — ^The  exchange  of  prisoners,  fuUj  set  forth  in  the  lettar  of  Qen- 
enl  Hitohcook. 

Fourth. — The  operations  nnder  the  sot  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  ProTost-MarBhal  GeneraL 

Ftfth, — The  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.    And — 

Sixth. — The  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Qnartermaster- 
General,  Oommissary-Gkneral,  Paymaster-General,  Chief  of  Engineers^ 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Snrgeon-G^neraL  It  has  appeared  impossible  to 
make  a  valnable  summary  of  this  report,  except  such  as  would  be  too  ex- 
tended fur  this  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  your  carefnl 
attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  deyoMng  on  the  naval  branch 
of  the  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  suocesa.  The  ex- 
tensive blockade  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  the  navy 
has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has,  so  &r,  been  impossible  entirdy 
to  suppress  illicit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department, 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  since 
the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the  value  of  prizes  already  sent  in 
for  abjudication  amount  to  over  thirten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  vessels  completed  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
of  these  seventy-five  are  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of 
the  war  give  an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  which  wiU 
probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armored  vessels  in  our  navy, 
completed  and  in  service,  or  which  are  imder  contract  and  approaching 
oompletion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Power ; 
but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  service, 
others  of  greater  strength  and  capacity  wUl  be  necessary  for  cruising  pur- 
poses, and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare  since 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  demands 
either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy-yards,  or  the 
establishment  of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and  necessary  repair  of 
modem  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay,  and  pub- 
lio  injury,  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  governmental 
establishments. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  navy-yard,  so  fbmished,  at  some  suitable  place 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has,  on  repeated  occasions,  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  presented 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  accompanies  this  communication.  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  subjoot,  and  also 
to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  d^p6t  for  naval  purposes  upon  one  of 
the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  these  interior 
waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  n  little  more  than  two 
years,  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  at  the 
oonmienoement  of  the  present  Adminiatration.  Salis&otory  and  important 
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as  hAY6  been  Uie  perfomumces  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  narj  at  this  in- 
teresting period,  thej  are  soaroelj  more  wonderful  than  the  saooess  of  oar 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  prodaotion  of  war-yessels,  which  has  created 
a  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Our  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  our  resources 
of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
vidnitj  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
waters.  Without  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  have  been  developed,  and  its  power  displayed,  in  the  construction 
of  a  navy  of  such  magnitude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  firom  sevm 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  been  accomplished  without  special  legis-. 
lation  or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounti^-i 
paid  for  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  serxw : , 
and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  by  detacluue' 
seamen  from  their  proper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  might  aid  both  the  army 
and  naval  service  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at. 
tilie  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested. 

I  commeud  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also 
the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval 
Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen  for  the 
highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will  be  required  to  per- 
form. In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  made  at  the 
nayal  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make, 
nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  have  been  filled  by  the  Secre-. 
tary  of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  lam  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equalled  the  entire 
expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,81^206  84,  and  the  former  to 
$11,163,789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $160,417  25.  In  1860,  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
$5,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being  $2,647,225  19  less 
than  those  of  1868.  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  26  per  cent. ;  but  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  86  per  cent.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  may  become  self-sustaining  in 
a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 
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The  ihternAtional  oonfbrenoe  of  postal  delegates  from  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  Haj  last,  and  con- 
duded  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  established 
by  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  fature  postal  eonyentions,  inaugurates  a  gen- 
eral system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  jou  to  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  you,  for 
useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  Indian  Affairs, 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertaining  to 
his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for  cask 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  residue  dis- 
posed of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railroad  and 
other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  largely 
on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesmen 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring  in- 
terest in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 
lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct /even ue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  infiuence  in  shaping  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  this, 
the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers,  the  grant  to 
the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to  their 
being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  the  grants  to  railway 
companies  of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lines  of 
their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  facilities 
for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  most 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  home- 
steads to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last,  the  before- 
mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  pro- 
visions. This  fact,  and  the  amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  of 
increasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  great 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  which 
has  required  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accustomed 
pursuits.  I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  will, 
without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  of  the  system,  secure  to 
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ike-greatast  praotioal  extent  ito  beaeftto  to  tliose  wlio  iuv^  left  their 
iMmee-in  defenoe  of  the  ooontry  in  this  ardaoiiB  crime* 

I  invite  yonr  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  proprietif 
of  ndfling,  hj  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenne  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
tlie  United  States.    The  measures  provided  at  jonr  last  session  for  the* 
removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect.    Sundry, 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  wiQ^  in  dae  time,  be  submitted  for. 
the  constitQtional  action  of  the  Senate.    They  contain  stipulations  for  ez- 
tangnishing  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  lands.    It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in 
the  eatabliahment  of  permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these 
tribes  as  have  been  In'ought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our 
outlying  settlements  and  emigrants.    Sound  policy,  and  our  imperative 
doty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government,  demand  our  anxious  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  art$ 
of  dviHaation,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the 
l^esaing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and. 
sanetiiying  influences,  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Ohristian  faith. 
I  suggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  the  propriety  of  remodelliug  our. 
Indian  system.    Subsequent  events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity. 
The  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need 
for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Qovemment  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Oongress,  during  the  last  sessi<m,  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  with  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication  between 
the  Kisaissippi  Biver  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which  proposition, 
however,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  caD  of  the  greatest 
respectability,  a  convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  Memorial  Address  to 
the  President  and  Oongress,  anfd  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long  force  Its  own 
way  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
enlarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Oommissioners  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea,. 
with  varying  results ;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced 
limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad) 
was  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections  then  just 
past  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  amid  much  that  was 
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^d  and  sMiudngi  ih»  kkidert  words  ooming  from  Europe  were  uttend 
in  accents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  oausa. 
Oar  commerce  was  soffering  greatly  by  a  few  yesaels  built  upon  and 
furniflhed  from  foreign  shores,  and  we  were  threatened  with  snoh  addi- 
tions from  the  same  quarters  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  seas  and 
raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  GoTemmenfti 
any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject. 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  in  September  was 
running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  moatk 
later,  the  final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announoement  tint 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  in  the  war  sernosi 
The  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  tte 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  citII 
administration,  the  Gk>yernment  had  no  lawful  power  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebsl- 
lion  could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measoie. 
It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  oomc^ 
and  that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented. 
It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  followed  by. dark  and  doubtful 
days. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  we  are  permitted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pressed  still  further  back,  and  by  the 
complete  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebe&> 
lion  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication  be- 
tween them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared 
of  insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens  in  each—owners  of  slaves 
..and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion — ^now  declare 
(^enly  for  emancipation  in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not 
included  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispute  now  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  removing  it  within  their  own  limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  fiill  ons 
hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  which  number  actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks — thus  giving 
the  double  advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause 
and  supplying  the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are  not  as  good 
soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  cruel* 
ty  has  marked  the  measures  of  emancipaUon  and  arming  the  blacks.  Theee 
measures  have  been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and,  contemporaiy 
with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  publio  sentiment  there  is  much  improved 
At  home  the  same  measures  have  been  fiilly  discussed,  supported,  criticised, 
and  denounced,  and  the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging 
lo  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  throng!i  this  great 
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trial.    Thus  we  have  the  new  reokoning.    The  crisiB  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  Mends  of  the  Union  ie  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  fatnre,  and  with  reference  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  National  authority  in  the  States  wherein  that  authority 
has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — ^a  copy  of 
w^hich  is  herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  this  proclamation,  it 
will  appear,  as  is  beUeved,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 
Justified  by  the  Oonstitotion.  True,  the  Ibrm  of  an  oath  is  givpn,  but  no 
man  is  coerced  to  take  it  The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he 
▼olunt^y  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to 
^rant  or  withdraw  the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  this 
includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  ftdly  established  by  judicial 
and  other  authorities.  It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named 
a  State  Government  shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  up,  such  govenv- 
ment  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditions,  be  protected 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 

The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the 
State  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why  tender  the  benefita 
of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way? 
This  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  within 
the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
There  must  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  only  trom  the  sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  whieh 
accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  ta 
fllaveryf 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their 
fullest  effect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  my  judg- 
ment they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power, 
but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor 
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diall  I  retarn  to  slavery  any  peraon  who  k  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proc- 
lamation, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

lE'or  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of  these 
measures  shall  be  inolnded  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Exec- 
atrve  may  lawfkdly  olaim  it  in  retam  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  for- 
f^ted  rights,  which  he  has  a  clear  eonstitational  power  to  withhcM  al- 
together or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wiaest  for  the 
public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is 
subject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legidation  and  sapreme 
Jodioial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  Nalional  Executive  in  any  reasonable 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with  the  view 
of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  beet 
attend  all  classes  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States. 
It  ia  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those  States  may 
be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  affliction,  if,  to  this 
extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  whUe  no  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintMning  the  political  frame- 
work of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruction,  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and 
avoid  great  confusion.  But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject! 
This  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  might  be 
delayed  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  elements  ibr 
resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive,  apparentiyfor  want 
of  a  rallying-point — a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B, 
rather  than  B  that  of  At  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can  they 
know  but  that  the  (General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan?  By 
the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a 
rallying  point — and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  reject- 
ed here.    This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the  National 
Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  be 
more  safely  left  to  farther  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  so 
shape  the  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying 
that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rights  restored, 
it  is  not  said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be  included, 
flaying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way, 
it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way.  The  move* 
mente  by  State  action  for  emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of  profound  gratolation. 
And  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestiy 
urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  remain  undianged; 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  im- 
portant steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
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of*  the  faet  that  the  war  power  is  still  onr  main  reliance.  To  that  power 
alone  can  i^e  look,  for  a  time,  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  con* 
tested  regions,  that  the  insargent  power  will  not  again  oTerran  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shaU  he  established,  little  can  be  done  anywhere  for 
what  is  called  reconstmction.  Hence  onr  ohiefest  care  mnst  still  be  di- 
rected to  the  arm  J  and  navy,  who  have  thns  far  borne  their  harder  part 
so  noblj  and  welL  And  it  may.  be  esteemed  fortnnate  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably 
recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  otheTs,  the  world  mnst  stand  indebted 
lor  the  home  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 

(Signed)  AnniLHAif  LnrooLEr. 

l>ee«mb«r  8, 186K. 

The  following  proclamatian  was  appended  to  the  Mes- 
sage : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^  in  and  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and 
whereas,  a  rebellion  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governments  of 
several  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 
hAve  committed  and  are  now  gnilty  of  treason  agdnst  the  United  States ; 
and 

Wherea$y  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress,  declaring'  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated,  and 
also  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  anthorized  at  any  time 
thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  partici- 
pated in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and 
.  Wherecu^  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power;  and 

WhereoB^  with  reference  to  the  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and 

Whereas^  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  rein- 
angnrate  loyal  State  Gk)vemment8  within  and  for  their  respective  States : 
Therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  de- 
dare,  and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  by  implication 
participated  in  the  existing  rebeUion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that 
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a  fall  pardon  is  herebj  granted  to  them  and  eaeh  of  them,  with 
tion  of  all  rights  of  property,  ezoept  as  to  alavea,  and  in  property 
where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  hare  intenrened,  and  npon  the  oonditioa 
that  every  snch  person  shall  take  and  snbsoribe  an  oath  and  thencefor- 
ward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  regm- 
tered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effoet 
following,  to  wit: — 

"  I, ^  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  sqpport,  protect,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the  States  thereunder ;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acta  of 
Oongress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves^ 
so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide 
by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  during 
the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  fiar  as  not 
modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  (^urt.  So  help  mo 
God." 


The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
All  who  are,  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all  who  have  left  judicial  stations 
under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  are,  or  shall  have 
been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy ; 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all 
who  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any 
way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have 
been  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  any  other 
capacity;   and  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that, 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Jjouisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, a  number  of  persons  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  votes 
cast  in  such  States  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforessid, 
and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  Government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oath,  such 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Grovernment  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision,  which 
declares  that 

*'The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  repnblioan  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  oi  them 
against  invasion,  and,  on  amplication  of  tiie  Li^ipialatnre,  or  the  Exeen* 
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tt9%  wlien  the  Legidatiire  oomot  be  convened,  against  domestic  vio- 
lenoe." 

And  I  do  farther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
Tidon  which  may  be  adopted  by  snoh  State  Government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  snoh  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  edncation,  and  which  may  yet  be 
consistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
*  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
National  Ezecntive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
Government  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boondary,  the 
subdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  conditions  herein  before  stated,  and  such  others,  if 
any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  been  maintained;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  further  say,  that  whether  members 
sent  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats,  constitution- 
ally rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  And  still  frirther,  that  this  proclamation  is  intended 
to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  authority  has 
been  suspended,  and  the  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  subverted,  a 
mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments may  be  re-established  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them.  And, 
while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest  with  his 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible 
mode  would  be  acceptable. 

€Kven  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, ▲.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-eighth. 

AnwAWAif  LiHoour. 
By  the  President : 

Wu.  H.  SiwABD,  Secretary  of  State, 

«  In  farther  proBecution  of  the  object  Bought  by  this 
measure  of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued 
the  following  additional  explanatory 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  Freeident  of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

WhereaSy  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  oases  in  which  insnr- 
geat  enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Preri- 
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dMit  of  the  United  Btifttea^  wbkh  wm  made  on  tke  8th  day  ^f  DeeembMV 

1868,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  proceed  to  avail  themselTea  of 
these  benefits ;  and  whereas  the  objects  of  that  Proclamation  were  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  antfaorfty  of  the  United 
States ;  and  whereas  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the  President  waa 
offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  ITnited  Statea, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  said  Proclamation  does  not  apply 
to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain  the 
benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  military, 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  parole  of 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  States,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  6r  persons  detained  for  offences  of  any  kind,  either  be- 
fore or  after  conviction ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  does  apply  only  to 
those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  and  free  from  any  arrest,  confine- 
ment, or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the  said  oath, 
with  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  and  establishing  the  national  an- 
thority. 

Persons  excluded  from  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  Proclamation 
may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all  other  offenders,  and 
their  application  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in  the  afore- 
said proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1868,  may  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  civil  or  military  officer  of  a  State  or 
Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws  thereof,  may  be  qualified 
for  administering  oaths. 

All  officers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  cer- 
tificates thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  are  made,  and 
such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the  original  records  of  such 
oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  they  will  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  €k>Tani- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof^  and  wUl,  on  apipli- 
oation,  in  proper  oases,  issue  oertificates  of  snch  records  in  the  customary 
form  of  official  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  Stotes  to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  (Sty  of  Wash- 

[i»  a.]    ington,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lofd  1664^ 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Statea  thS  eigh^-eightk 

^  Abraham  Luroour. 

By  the  President : 

Wk.  H.  BrnwAiKD,  8«or€ta/ry  qf  8taU. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  year  1863^  which 
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was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, was  yolaminons  and  interesting.  But  it  touched 
few  points  of  general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  matters 
of  detail  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  Powers.  One  point  of  importance  was  gained  in 
the  course  of  our  correspondence  with  GFreat  Britain — 
the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that  Ooyemment  forbidding 
the  departure  of  formidable  rams  which  were  building  in 
Bi^lish  ports  unquestionably  for  the  rebel  service.  Our 
minister  in  London  had  been  unwearied  in  collecting  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these  vessels,  and 
in  pressing  ui)on  the  Britishl  Government  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  their  professedly 
neutral  ports  to  be  used  as  naval  d4p6ts  and  dock-yards 
for  the  service  of  the  rebels.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
1863,  Mr.  Adams  had  written  to  Lord  Russell,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  British  Government  to  take  no 
action  in  regard  to  these  rams  was  announced.  Mr. 
Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at  such  a  decision,  which 
he  said  he  could  regard  as  no  otherwise  than  as  prac- 
ticaUy:  opening  to  the  insurgents  free  liberty  in  Great 
Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  ^^  It  would  be 
superfluous  in  me,"  added  Mr.  Adams,  ^^to  point  out  to 
your  lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  theory  adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  struggle,  when  this 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  a  ter- 
ritory and  with  the  aid  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  ])arty, 
that  third  i>arty  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceases  to  be 
neutral.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  any  Gov- 
ernment which  suffers  it  to  be  done,  fails  in  enforcing  the 
essential  conditions  of  international  amity  towards  the 
country  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed.  In  my 
belief  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper 
degree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  submit  to  a  continu- 
ance of  relations  so  utterly  deficient  in  reciprocity.  I 
have  no  idea  that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  for  a  mo-< 
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ment."    On  the  8ih  of  September,  Earl  Bnssell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adams,  to  inform  him  that  ^'instractions  had  been 
issued  which  would  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two 
iron-clad  yesseh  from  liyerpool."    The  Earl  afterwarda 
explained  in  Parliament^  however,  when  chained  with 
haying  taken  this  action  under  an  implied  menace  of  war 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken  in 
pursuance  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  decision  of  the  British 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  had  been 
seized  on  suspicion  of  having  been  fitted  out  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  against  the  enlistment  of 
troops  to  serve  against  nations  with  which  that  Govern- 
ment was  at  peace.    The  decision  was  a  virtual  repeal  of 
the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  measure  of  prevention,  and 
actually  left  the  agents  of  the  rebels  at  full  liberty  to 
prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  ports  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Seward  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Adams  the  President's  views  on  the  extraordinary 
state  of  aflhirs  which  this  decision  revealed.    Assuming 
that  the  British  Gkivemment  had  acted  throughout  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  tri* 
bunals  was  not  to  be  impeached,  this  dispatch  stated  that 
"if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  should  be  affirmed  by  the  court 
of  last  resort,  so  as  to  regulate  the  action  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  the  President  would  be  left  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  eftec- 
tive  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance  between 
the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  are 
exposed  to  infraction.    And  the  United  States  will  be 
without  any  guarantee  whatever  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unlawful  employment  of  capital,  industry,  and 
skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming,  equipping, 
and  sending  forth  ships  of  war  from  British  ports,  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States."    The  suggestion 
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was  made  whether  it  woxQd  not  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  amend  a  law  thus  proyed  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended.  If  the  law  muBt  be  left 
without  amendment  and  be  construed  by  the  GFoyermnent 
in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case,  then,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  ^'  there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alter- 
native but  to  protect  themselyes  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as 
against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to 
claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  committed  or  shall 
hereafter  commit  against  this  Government  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  "  Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either 
surprise  or  complaint^"  asked  Mr.  Seward,  ^'  that  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  ene- 
mies into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  harbors 
for  the  pirates  i"  Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  policy  the  British  Government 
seemed  to  be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Bussell,  as  to  render  its 
transmission  to  him  unnecessary— Mr,,  Seward,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded 
his  ^^  previous  communications  to  Earl  Bussell  on  the 
subject  as  an  execution  of  his  instructions  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation." 

Our  relations  with  France  continued  to  be  Mendly ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  rep- 
resentations on  both  sides  which  may  have  permanent 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors 
were  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  France  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about 
to  protest,  against  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  a  European  prince, 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  French  arms ;  and 
these  reports  derived  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  from  the 
language  of  the  American  press,  representing   the  un- 
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doabted  sentiment  of  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the  Amerieaii 
people.  Yaiious  incidental  conyeraationB  were  had  on 
this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1868,  between  Mr.  Day- 
ton, our  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  assured 
Mr.  Dayton  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conqueriog 
Mexico  or  establishing  there  a  dominant  and  permanent 
X>ower.  She  desired  simply  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
Just  claims  and  to  vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  conversation 
reported  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys  took  occasion  again  to  say  that 
^*  France  had  no  purpose  in  Mexico  other  than  heretofore 
stated— $liat  she  did  not  mean  to  appropriate  permanently 
any  part  of  that  country,  and  that  she  should  leave  it  as 
soon  as  her  griefs  were  satisfied,  and  she  could  do  so  with 
honor."  ^^  In  the  abandon  of  a  conversation  somewhat 
familiar,"  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  ^^  I  took  occasion  to  say  that 
in  quitting  Mexico  she  might  leave  SLjmppet  behind  her. 
He  said  no ;  the  strings  would  be  too  long  to  work.  He 
added  that  they  had  had  enough  of  colonial  experience  in 
Algeria :  that  the  strength  of  France  was  in  her  compact 
body  and  well-defined  boundary.  In  that  condition  she 
had  her  resources  always  at  command." 

In  a  dispatch  dated  September  14,  Mr.  Dayton  reports 
a  conversation  in  which  the  French  Minister  referred  to 
the  ^^  almost  universal  report  that  our  Gtovemment  only 
awaits  the  termination  of  our  domestic  troubles  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Mexico."  He  said  that  the  French 
naturally  conclude  that,  if  they  are  to  have  trduble  with 
us,  it  would  be  safest  to  take  their  own  time ;  and  he 
assured  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  that,  "  relying  on  the  con- 
stant assurances  of  France  as  to  its  purposes  in  Mexico^ 
and  its  determination  to  leave  the  people  free  as  to  their 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  colonize  any  por- 
tion of  their  territories,"  our  Government  had  indicated 
no  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  not  concealing. at 
the  same  time  our  earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of 
that  country,  and  an  especial  sensitiveness  as  to  any 
forcible  interference  in  the  form  of  its  government 
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On  the  3l8t  of  September,  Mr.  Sewaad  instni&ted  Mr. 
Dayton  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French  Minister  to  the 
apparent  deviations  of  the  French  in  Mexico  from  the 
tenor  of  the  assurances  uniformly  given  by  the  French 
Government  that  they  did  not  intend  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that,  country,  or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of 
its  people.  And  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Seward  set  forth  at  some  length  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
emmeoit  upon  this  questicMi,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in 
the  following  extract : — 

The  United  States  hold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles  that 
they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a 
disposition  to  intervene  hy  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whether 
to  estahlish  and  maintain  a  repnblio  or  even  a  domestic  government  there, 
or  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or  aforeign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  estah- 
Hah  or  accept  it.  The  UnLtad  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  dis- 
position to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which 
is  going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practise 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-intervention 
which  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United 
States.  But  notwithstanding  this  self-restraint  this  Government  knows 
fall  well  that  the  inherent  nomial  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  government 
tii«re  repmUiean  in  form  and  domestic  in  its  organiasatjU)n,  in  preference  to 
any  monarchical  institnticms  to  be  imposed  from  abroad.  This  Govern- 
ment knows  also  that  this  normal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  re- 
sulted largely  from  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and 
is  continually  invigorated  by  it.  The  President  believes,  moreover,  that 
this  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is  just  in  itself  and  enrinentiy 
essential  to  the  progresa  of  oivilixation  on  the  American  continent,  which 
dvilixatioQ,  it  bdieveo,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  £h>m  European  resistance, 
work  harmoniously  together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  con- 
tinents. This  Government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  attempts  to 
control  American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
ever-increasing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  tiie  Americaoi  continents  Nor  do  the  United  States 
deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerM  destiny  to 
wImoIi  they  aspire  are  intinuitely  d^endent  on  the  eontinuaoce  of  free 
republican  institutiona  throughout  America.  They  have  submitted  these 
opinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  proper  occasions,  as  wortliy  of  his 
serious  consideration,  in  determining  how  he  would  conduct  -and  close 
what  might  prove  a  successM  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
practise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  Franoe  should,  upon  due  consider- 
ation,  determine  to  adopt  a  poticy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  American 
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opiaion  and  sentiiiieats  which  I  have  desorihed,  thatpolioy^  would  prob- 
ably Matter  seeds  which  would  be  fraitfol  of  jealousies  which  might 
ultimatelj  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United  States  and 
other  American  republics.  .  .  .  The  statements  made  to  you  bj  M. 
Drouyn  de  PHuys  concerning  the  Emperor^s  intentions  are  entirely  aaUs- 
factory,  if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  them  as  having  been  snthorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  of  the  present  coBdition  of  ofliuiB  in 
Mexico. 

The  French  Minister,  in  a  oonyeraation  on  the  SHx  ot 
October,  stated  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  entire 
population  of  Mexico,  Spanish  and  Indian,  would  be 
taken  as  to  the  form  of  goyemment  to  be  established,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  that  vote  would  be 
in  fjBtyor  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  He  also  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  would  express  its  acquies- 
cence in  such  a  result,  and  its  readiness  to  enter  into 
peaceful  relations  with  such  a  Gtoyemment,  by  acknowl- 
edging it  as  speedQy  as  possible — inasmuch  as  such  a 
course  would  enable  Prance  the  sooner  to  leaye  Mexico 
and  the  new  Goyemment  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  reply- 
ing to  this  request,  on  the  38d  of  October,  Mr.  Seward 
repeated  the  determination  of  our  Goyemment  to  maintain 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Prance  and  Mexico,  and  declared  that  while  they  could 
not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  they 
had  not  ^Hhe  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  fiee 
choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  whateyer  insti- 
tutions of  goyemment  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  ab- 
solute freedom,  establish."  As  we  did  not  consider  the 
war  yet  closed,  howeyer,  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  recognizing  the  Goyemment  which, 
in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take  the  place 
of  the  one  now  existing  in  Mexico,  with  which  our  rela- 
tions were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  Mexico,  was  that  of  neutrality ;  and,  although  this 
poUcy  in  some  respects  contrayened  the  traditional  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Goyemment  and  people  of 
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the  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  conld 
have  been  adopted  without  inviting  hazards  which  no 
responsible  statesman  has  a  right  to  incnr.  The  war 
against  Mexico  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  objects 
and  purposes  which  we  were  compelled  to  r^ard  as 
Intimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart  from  a 
strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  every  other  nation  interested 
in  our  downfall,  to  become  party  to  the  war  against  us. 
While  we  have  to  a  certain  eztent  pledged  ourselves  to 
hold  the  whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions, 
our  first  duly  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
our  own  Bepublio,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  only 
condition  on  which  republicanism  anywhere  is  possible. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  holding  this  country  wholly 
aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  consulted  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  interests  of  democratic  institutions  not 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  comi)atible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  people, 
however,  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  impo- 
sition of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  people  by 
fordgn  armies  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  which  embodies,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  set- 
fled  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country : — 

JSefoh^  That  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  are  nnwilling  hj 
sQenoe  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  nnder  the  impression  that  tibey 
are  indifferent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  transpiring  in  the 
Bepnblic  of  Mexico ;  therefore,  they  think  it  fit  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
•oknowledgo  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  rnins  of  any 
repnblican  government  in  America,  nnder  the  aospioes  of  any  European 
Power. 

The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. But  in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Paris 
MimiteuTy  that  the  French  Government  had  received 
from  our  authorities  '^  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sense 
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and  beftring"  of  the  leBoboAio^  the  House  on  the  23d 
of  May  oalled  &r  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Qoyemment  of  France^  In  answer  to  this  call, 
file  President  transmitted  a  leport  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  enclosing  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  the 
Secretary y  while  saying  that  ^^the  resolution  truly  inter- 
prets the.  nnanimous  sentiment  of  ihe  people  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Mexico,"  added,  that  ^4t  was  another 
and  distinct  question,  whether  the  United  States  would 
think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  express  th^nselves  in 
the  form  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  at 
this  time,'^-^^^  m  quBSiixm  whose  decision  rested  witk  the 
President,  and  that  the  President  did  not  at  present  con- 
template any  departure  from  the  policy  which  this  Gh>Y- 
^nment  has  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  war 
which  exists  betwe^i  France  and  Mexico." 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  first  of  the  session 
was  not  of  special  interest  or  importance.  Public  atten- 
tion continued  to  be  absorbed  by  military  operations,  and 
Congress,  at  its  previous  session,  had  so  fidly  proyided 
for  the  emergencies,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  war, 
that  little  in  this  direction  remained  to  be  done.  Resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  members  of  the  opposing  x>ar- 
ties,  some  approving  and  others  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  Administration.  Attempts  were  made  to  amend 
the  Conscription  Bill,  but  the  two  Houses  failing  to  agree 
on  some  of  the  more  imx)ortant  changes  proposed,  the 
bill,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
original  law.  The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  this 
connection  was  the  employment  of  colored  men,  free  and 
slave,  as  soldiers.  The  policy  of  thus  employing  them 
had  been  previously  established  by  the  action  of  the 
Gk>vernment  in  all  departments ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  their  enlistment  A  jwnoviso 
was  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  that  colored  troops, 
"  while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are 
respectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall 
not  be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mustered 
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into  reginiQnts  or  compaiiieB  aa  fUnitod  Statefl 'Colored 
Volimteers.' " 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicated 
a  growing  oonviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  without  r^ard  to  party  distinctions^  that 
the  destmction  of  shivery  was  inseparable  from  the  vie- 
torioos  prosecution  of  the  war.  Men  of  all  parties  aoqui* 
esced  in  the  position  that  the  days  of  slavery  were 
numbered— that  the  rebellion,  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  strei^hening  it,  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
National  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  assail 
its  existence  ae  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  certainty  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  led  to  the  proposal  <^  measures  suited  to  this 
emergency.  On  the  8th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  for  the  estfiblishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freed* 
men's  Affidrs,  which  should  deteimine  all  questions  ref- 
lating to  persons  of  African  descent^  and  make  regulations 
for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned 
plantations ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  discursive  debate,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to  sbdy^seven. 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  x>ass  the  Senate,  and  nothing 
final  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  next  session. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  measures  in  reference  to 
shivery  which  were  before  Congress  at  this  session  was 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,: 
]Ht>hibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union  forever. 

The  opposition  which  this  proposition,  met  was  wonder^ 
ftilly  little  considering  the  radical  natujie  of  the  change 
proposed,  and  showed  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  had  left  but  litUe  inclination  in  any  quarter 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  the  political 
necessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection 
had  ceased  to  be  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  resolutions  were  offered  by  several  members  i^ 
both  Houses,  aiming  at  its  prohibition  by  such  on  amend- 
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ment  of  tlie  Constttafion.  This  mode  of  acoompliahiiig 
the  object  sought  was  held  to  be  free  from  the  objectioiiB 
to  which  every  other  was  exposed,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably competent  for  the  people  to  amend  the  Ck>natitatioD,  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  its  own  pro- 
yisioris.  One  or  two  Sonthem  Senators,  Mr.  Sanlsboiy, 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  being  prom- 
inent, uiged  that  it  was  a  palpable  violation  of  State 
rights  for  the  people  thus  to  interfere  with  any  thing 
which  State  laws  declare  to  be  property ;  but  they  were 
Itnswered  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  urged 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  this 
prohibition  of  slavery  might  unquestionably  have  been 
embodied  in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  i)eople 
to  do  now  whatever  they  might  have  done  then. 
-  A  prominent  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  was  a  strong  speech  in  its  favor  by  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  whose  advocacy  of  the  measure 
surprised  even  its  friends,  and  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 

Progress  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Border  States, 
he  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864, 
by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six.  It  then  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  was  taken  up  on  the  31st  of  May.  Mr. 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  it, 
and  this  brought  the  House  at  once  to  a  vote  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-six  to  flfty-five.  It  was  debated  at  a  good  deal  of 
length,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  excitement  which  the  mere 
mention  of  such  a  change  would  have  aroused  but  a  few 
years  before.  The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was 
taken  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  its  rejection  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-four  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it,  two- 
thirds  being  necessary.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  changed  his 
rote  to  the  n^ative,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  reconeid- 
eration ;  and  the  motion  to  reconisider  having  been  made, 
the  matter  went  over  in  this  position  to  the  next  session. 
A  more  sucqessful  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  note* 
rious  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  wae 
introduced  in  the  House*  where  it  was  passed  on  the  IStb 
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of  June,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-two  to  fifty-eight.  On  the  16th 
it  was  received  in  the  Senate,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Slavery  and  Freed* 
men,  who  immediately  reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment ;  but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  reached  till  the  28d, 
wben  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twelve. 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  session,  relating  to 
questions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  currency,  does 
not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

Some  incidental  matters  which  arose  excited  full  as 
mnch  controversy  as  more  important  matters  of  legisla- 
tioit  One  heated  controversy  was  had  over  a  resolution 
introduced  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  by  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Colfax,  for  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Alexander 
Long,  a  member  from  Ohio,  for  language  used  by  him  in 
a  speech  before  the  House.  Mr.  Col&x's  resolution  was 
as  follows : — 

Whereeu^  on  the  Sth  day  of  April,  1864^  when  the  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Alexander  Long,  a  Kepresentative  in  Oongress  from  the  Second  District 
of  Ohio,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independent  nation- 
•litj  of  the  so-called  Oonftderaoj,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union. 

And  fthereoiy  the  said  so-called  Oonfederaoj,  thns  sought  to  be  rec- 
ognized and  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  dissolved  or  destroyed  Union, 
haS)  as  its  chief  officers,  civil  and  military,  those  who  have  added  peijury 
to  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  obtain  success  for  their  parricidal  efforts 
hj  the  killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  nation  who  are  seeking  to  save 
it  from  destruction. 

And  fthereoBj  the  oatl\  required  of  all  member^  and  taken  by  the  said 
Alexander  Long  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  Congress,  declares  that  **  I 
have  voluntarily  given  no  ai^i  countenance,  counsel,  pr  encouragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,"  thereby  de- 
claring that  such  conduct  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Ther^ore  reiohed.  That  Alexander  Long,  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  Ohio,  having,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  and  nationality  of  tlje 
so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  given 
aid,  countenance,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  expelled. 

The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  sharp  debate,  in  tb^ 
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ooarse  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  6.  HarriSy  of  Mazylind, 
during  a  forioas  speech  against  the  resolution,  nsed  the 
following  words : — 

^'The  South  aak  you  to  leave  them  in  peaooi  hut  now  jon  saj  yon  will 
bring  them  into  subjection.  That  ia  not  done  yet,  and  Grod  Almighty 
grant  it  neyer  may  hel*^ 

These  words  added  fael  to  the  fire  which  was  already 
raging.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbnme,  of  niinaisy  the 
language  of  Mr.  Harris  was  taken  down  hy  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  The  resolution  for  Ihe  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Long  was  postponed  till  the  following  Monday,  and  a 
resolution  was.  immediately  introduced  for  ihe  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Harris,  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  preriotis 
question,  was  brought  to  an  immediate  rote.  The  vote 
resulted  in  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  fift^-eight ;  and  the  res- 
olution was  lost,  a  two-thirds  vote  bemg  requisite  for  the 
expulsion  of  a  member..  A  resolution  was  then  introduced 
that  Mr.  Harris,  ^ '  haying  sx>0ken  words  this  day  in  debate 
manifestly  tending  and  designed  to  encourage  the  existing 
rebellion  and  the  public  ^i^nies  of  this  nation,  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and  is 
hereby  severely  censured;"  and  this  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  to  eighteen  nays. 

llie  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  was  de- 
bated for  four  daysy  when  the  mover,  being  satisfied  that 
a  sufficient  vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  expulsion, 
adopted  as  his  own  a  substitute  of  two  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  reso- 
lution, declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
House,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  yeas  to  seventy 
nays.  The  second,  directing  the  Speaker  to  read  the  fizsfe 
resolution  to  Mr.  Long  during  the  session  of  the  House, 
was  also  adopted. 

Considerable  time  was  also  consumed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  ill-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congress 
was  contested,  and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation.   General  Blair  was  accused  by  one  of  his  ool- 
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leagues  of  very  discreditable  transaotions  in  granting 
permits  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  his  department,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  completely  exonerated  hy  the 
investigations  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  After  this 
matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  The  House, 
"by  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  restoration  to  command^ 
and  received  on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply : — 

To  the  Bbu$e  of  Rq>reientative^  : 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  jonr  honorable  body,  a  copy  of  whioli 
is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  state- 
ment, which  Is  believed  to  contain  the  information  sought. 

Prior  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress,  Robert  C.  Schenok, 
of  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect  thereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  held  commissions  from  the  Execu- 
tive as  mtgor-generals  in  the  volonteer  army.  General  Schenok  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  assembling  thereof,  upon  the  distinct  verbal  un- 
derstanding with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  that  he  might 
a(t  any  time  during  the  session,  at  his  own  pleasure,  withdraw  said  resig- 
nation and  return  to  the  field. 

Qeneral  Blair  was,  by  temporary  agreement  of  General  Sherman,  in 
oommand  of  a  corps  through  the  battles  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  and  in 
marohing  to  the  relief  of  Enoxville,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
December  last,  and  of  course  was  not  present  at  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  subsequently  arrived  here,  he  sought  and  was  allowed 
^y  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same  conditions  and 
promise  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  General  Schenck. 

General  Sehenok  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  resignation;  but 
when  C^end  Grant  was  lAade  lientenant-Gtoaeral,  produotng  some 
changes  of  commanders,  GenersJ  Blidr  sought  to  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps.  This  was  made  known  to  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  particular  corps  for  him  waa 
designated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  nndwstood,  as  now  remembered, 
to  mnoh  as  a  month  ago ;  but  the  formal  withdrawal  of  General  Blair's 
resignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  War  Department  until 
last  week,  perhaps  on  the  23d  of  April  instant.  As  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military  commission 
or  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is  believed  he  is 
now  acting  as  m^jor-general  upon  the  assumed  validity  of  the  commis- 
■on  herein  stated,  and  not 
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There  are  tome  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  periisps 
other  docoments,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  beliered 
wonld  throw  no  additional  light  upon  it|  but  which  will  be  cheerfolly 
furnished  if  denred.  An^AWAig  Linools. 

The  House  on  the  next  day  passed  a  resolution  caUing 
for  all  the  letters  and  documents  haying  reference  to  the 
affair,  and  on  May  3d  the  President  sent  to  CSongreas  the 
following  message : — 

To  ths  HonordbU  Route  qf  ReprumUUUm  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  joxa  resolution  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  resolution  is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following : — 


Hon.  MoNTOOMKBT  Blaib: 

Mt  Dear  Sib: — Some  days  ago  I  understood  jou  to  saj  that  your 
brother,  General  Frank  Blair,  desires  to  be  guided  bj  my  wishes  as  to 
whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat  in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  field.  My 
wish,  then,  is  compounded  of  what  I  believe  wUl  be  best  for  the  ooun- 
try ;  and  it  is  that  he  will  come  here,  put  his  military  commission  in  my 
hands,  take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide  the  nomina* 
tions,  help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus  aid  to  organize  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  will  really  support  the  Gk>vernment  in  the  war.  If 
the  result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let  him  serre  in 
that  position.  If  not,  let  him  retake  his  commission  and  retnm  to  the 
army  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

This  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  for  him.  It  will  relieve  him  from 
a  dangerous  position  or  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  think  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  permanently  separated  from  those  with  whom  only  he  can  ever  have 
a  reid  sympathy---^e  sincere  opponents  of  sUvery. 

It  win  be  a  mistake  if  he  shall  allow  the  provocations  ofifered  him  by 
insincere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of  his  own  building. 
He  is  young  yet.  He  has  abundant  talents — quite  enough  to  occupy  idl 
his  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 

He  is  rising  in  military  skill  and  usefblness.  His  recent  appointment  to 
the  command  of  a  corps,  by  one  so  competent  to  judge  as  General  Shsr* 
man,  proves  this.  In  that  line  he  can  serve  both  the  country  and  himself 
more  profitably  than  he  could  as  a  member  of  Congress  upon  the  floor. 

The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  if  Frank  Bliur  was  my  brother  in- 
stead of  yours. 

(Signed)  A.  Ldtooix. 

(After  some  unimportant  documents,  the  resignation  of  General  Blair 
was  annexed,  dated  January  1,  1864,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  12th.    Then  came  the  following  telegram :— ) 

Mxmaartfm  ICAxnoir,  WikSRiiraToii;  D.  OL,  Mknk  1& 

Lieutenant-General  Gkant,  Nashville,  Tennessee : 

General  McPherson  having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  deptrt- 
ment,  could  not  General  Frank  Blair,  withont  diffionlty  or  detriment  to 
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Hm  Mrvkso,  be  asngnod  to  the  oommand  of  the  corps  he  commaiided 
awhile  last  aatomn  ? 

(Signed)  A.  LnrooLN. 

frhen  came  some  dispatches  showing  that  General  Logan  was  in  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  the  fifteenth,  and  that  General  Blair  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Seventeenth,  and  General  Blair's  request,  dated  April  20th, 
that  he  be  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps  at  once.  Then  came  the 
following  note : — ) 

Ejmniwf  Kunroa;  WAnmravoH,  Apra  IS,  ias< 
Hon.  Ssorxtabt  ot  Wam: 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  : — ^According  to  onr  understanding  with  M^jor-General 
Frank  P.  Blair,  at  the  time  he  took  his  seat  in  CoDgress,  last  winter,  he 
now  asks  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  then  tendered,  and  be  sent  to  the 
field.  Let  this  be  done.  Let  the  order  sending  him  be  such  as  shown 
to-dax  hy  the  A^jntant-Gkneral,  only  dropping  from  it  the  names  of  MA" 
goire  and  Perkins. 

Tonrs  tmlj,  A.  Lincoln. 

(After  giving  Ctoneral  Blair's  request  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  Message  dosed  as  ibllows : — ) 

The  foregoing  constitutes  all  sought  bj  the  resolution,  so  far  as  remem- 
bered or  has  been  found  bj  diligent  search. 
Moff  2,  1864.  Abbahak  Lincoln.   - 

On  April  28th,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing Message,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself : — 

To  ths  Honorable  SonaU  and  ffou$e  of  Bepre$€ntatif>€$ : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  him  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
oondition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  their  re- 
lief^ and  which  address  is  presented  bj  the  Committee  or  Organization, 
called  "The  East  Tennessee  Relief  Association."  Deeply  commisera- 
ting the  condition  of  those  most  loyal  people,  I  am  unprepared  to  make 
any  specific  recommendation  for  their  relief  The  military  is  doing,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  power.  Their  address 
represents  that  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  communication 
between  Enozville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  would 
be  of  great  consequence  in  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  my  Annual  Message  of  December,  1861,  such  railroad  con- 
struction was  recommended.  I  now  add  that,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  I  would  yet  be  pleased  to  construct  the  road,  both 
Ibr  the  relief  of  those  people  and  for  its  continuing  military  importance. 

Abraham  Lincolv. 

Other  matters  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congress,  no 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  thus  referred  to. 
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A  1)iU  WBs  passed  on  March  9d,  restoring  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-Gteneral,  and  General  Grant  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  offioe, 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commission  was-  handed  by  the  President  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  at  the  White  House,  on  the  9th  of  March ; 
and  as  ha  gave  it^  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Gknkbax  Gbant: — ^The  expression  of  the  nation^s  approbation  of  wliat 
you  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  on  yon  for  what  remains  to  do 
in  the  existing  great  stroggle,  is  now  presented  with  this  commission,  con« 
stitating  yon  LieiiteQant*>GeBerai  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States^ 

With  this  high  honor,  devolves  on  yon  an  additional  responnbinty.  Am 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I 
scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  ooontiy,  goes  mj 
own  hearty  personal  oonoorrenM. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Hb.  Pbbsidknt: — ^I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  the 
high  honor  conferred. 

Witii  the  aid  o^  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fieids 
for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  rae,  and 
I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies ;  and  abore 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men. 

Gh3n.  Grant  announced  his  assumption  of  command 
under  this  appointment  by  a  General  Order,  issued  at 
Nashville  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  as  the  terms  of 
service  of  many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about  to 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.  The  military  successes 
of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and  inspired 
new  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  it  was  believed,  therefore, 
that  an  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded  to 
with  alacrity,  and  save  the  necessity  for  a  resort  to 
another  draft    The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — 
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A  PROCLAICATION'. 
By  the  Frmd&nt  <(f  the  United  State: 

Whereat^  the  term  of  serriod  of  part  of  the  Tolimteer  ibroee  of  the 
United  States  will  expire  dnring  the  ooming  jear ;  and,  v>here€U^  in  addi- 
lioii  to  the  men  by  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out 
three  hundred  thousand  volnnteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  this 
war,  not,  however,  exceeding  three  years :  Now,  therefore,  I  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
Ofllled  into  aotaal- service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
CtovemoTs  of  tine  different  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service,  lor  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
field  from  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and  duly 
enlisted  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
oomnmnicated  to  the  Oovernors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
tbroogh  the  Provost-Marshal  Gkeneral's  office,  by  special  letters. 

I  farther  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,-  as  well  as 
all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
deficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be  made  in  said  State,  or  in  the  districts 
of  said  State,  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  tiie  ssid  draft 
shall  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter^ 
fere  with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  oommenoed. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment through  the  P^vost-Marshal  General^s  office,  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft*> 
ing;  and  the'  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
instructions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof^ 
invoking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and  effective  aid  to  the 
measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforqe  our  victorious  army 
now  in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
ous end,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  , 
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Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  Oetobsr, 
r    1      1868,  and  of  the  independenoe  of  the  United  States  the  eiglitj- 
sevmth. 

Bj  the  Prerident : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Se&rettMry  of  State. 

By  the  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops,  a  €k)Teniiiiait 
1)0111117  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  "psdi  to  each  volun- 
teer ;  and  this  amount  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  each  soldier  who  had  already  filled  his  term 
of  senrice  was  entitled  to  receive  four  hundred  doUan 
on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volunteer  three  hundred 
After  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued,  enlist- 
ments, especially  of  men  already  in  the  service,  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  boun- 
ties threatened  to  be  very  large.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  enrol- 
ment act,  by  which  the  pajrment  of  all  bounties,  except 
those  authorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  was  to  cease  after 
the  6th  day  of  January.  Both  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  General  feared  that  the  effect  of 
this,  when  it  came  to  be  generally  understood,  would  be 
to  check  the  volunteering,  which  was  then  proceeding  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  day  when  the  prohibition  was  to  take  effect,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  communica- 
tion:— 

WisnMQTOK,  JamMory  8^  tSML 

QeMmMt^  i(f  the  Senate  and  ffauee  of  BepreeenteUivee : 

Bj  a  joint  resolution  of  yonr  honorable  bodies,  approved  December 
28,  1868,  the  paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volanteers,  as  now  practised 
by  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  dollars  iA 
each  case,  prohibited  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month.  I  trans- 
mit for  yonr  consideration  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  him,  both 
relating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
this  law  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  they  now  are 
at  least  to  the  ensuing  1st  day  of  February.  I  am  not  without  anxiety 
lest  I  appear  to  be  importunate  in  thus  recalling  your  attention  to  a 
•abject  upon  which  you  have  so  recently  acted,  and  nothing  but  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  public  interest  demands  it  could  induce  me  to  Incur 
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the  hasard  of  being  misnndorstood  -on  this  point.     The  EzecntiYe  ap* 

proval  was  given  by  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  and  it  is  now  by  a 

closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts  that  I  feel  constrained  to 

recommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  sabject 

A,  LnrooLN. 

A  resolution  extending  the  pajmient  of  bonnties,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  first  of 
April,  was  at  once  reported  by  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  volunteering,  however,  did  not  appear  to  supply 
men  with  sufEicient  rapidity,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1864,  the  President  made  tilie  following  order : 

SzaounTX  MAiiuoHf  Ftbruarp  1,  ISSi. 

Ordered,  that  a  draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  be  made  on  the  10th  day  of  March  next,  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  crediting  and  deducting  therefrom 
Bo  many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the 
Ist  day  of  March,  and  not  heretofore  credited. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lmoour. 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  not  only  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments, but  also  to  induce  a  general  application  of  all  cred- 
its that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  reduce  the  quotas  of 
the  different  districts,  and  many  of  them,  before  the  time 
came  round,  were  enabled  to  announce  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  the  draft.  Partly  on  this  account,  doubtless, 
before  the  10th  of  March  came  the  draft  was  indefinitely 
X)ostponed,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  another  order  was 
made  calling  for  the  additional  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  ''in  order  to  supply  the  force  required  to 
be  drafted  for  the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve force  for  all  contingencies."  Tfie  various  districts 
were  required  to  fill  their  quotas  by  the  16th  of  April, 
and  it  was  announced  that  where  they  had  not  done  so,  a 
draft  would  be  commenced  as  soon  after  that  date  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Some  persons  holding  positions  as  consuls  of  foreign 
powers  having  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft  on 
that  ground,  the  following  order  was  made  on  the  subject 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  the  immediate  occasion  of  it 
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being  snoh  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Hunt^  aGonfiiil  of 

Belgium,  at  St.  Louis : — 

It  is  offioiallj  annoonoed  hj  the  State- Depaxtmezit  that  citiiena  of  the 
United  6tatefl  holding  commissions  and  recognized  as  Oonsnls  of  foreign 
powers,  are  not  by  law  exempt  from  military  service  if  drafted : 

Therefore  the  mere  enrohnent  of  a  cittxeki  holding  A  foreign  eoosdate 
will  not  be  held  to  vacate  his  commission,  bnt  if  he  shall  be  drafted  his 
eKeqniiftur  wUl  be  reyoked  unless  he  shall  have  previonslj  resigned  in 
order  that  another  consul  may  be  received. 

An  exequatur  bearing  date  the  3d  day  of  May,  1858,  having  been  issued 
to  Oharles  Hunt,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  him  as  a  Con- 
sul of  Belgium  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  declaring  him  free  to  ezerciBS 
and  ei\}oy  such  functions^  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  the  con- 
suls of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Hunt 
having  sought  to  screen  himself  from  his  military  duty  to  his  country,  in 
consequence  of  thus  being  invested*  with  the  consular  ftmctaons  of  a  fbr- 
eign  power  in  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  said 
Oharles  Hunt  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  coniinne  in  the  exercise 
of  smd  functions,  powers,  and  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  ssid  Hunt 
as  Consul  of  Belgium,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  will  not  permit  him  to 
exercise  or  enjoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges  allowed  to 
consuls  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  the 
said  exequatur  heretofore  ^en,  and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  abeoliktely 
null  and  void  from  this,  day  forward. 

In  testimony  wtereo^  I  have  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patent 
ond  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  afBxed. 
Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  eighty-eighth,  Abbahak  Libcout. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Recruitiiig  under  the  order  of  March  16th  continued  to 
progress,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  tendered  to  the  Government  a  force  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  from  those  States,  to  serve  for 
one  hundred  days.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
on  recc«nmendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Congress 
voted  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses— 
the  resolution  being  passed  without  debate,  and  by  almost 
unanimous  consent. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 


MOYEMBNTS  TOWARDS  RBGONSTRUOTION. 
Btatb  GfoTXBjffiGRrra  in  LomsiAiTA  akd  Abkansab. — ^Diffebbnob  or  Yibws 

BSrWEBN  THB  PBBSIDBNT  Al!n>  O0NOBB8S. — ThB  RbBBLLION  AKD  LaBOB. — 

Thx  Pbbbidbnt  oh  Bbnbvolbnt  Absooiations. — ApTANotBG  Aonoir 

OOVOXBIHO  THB  NbOBO  RaoK. — ^FbBB  StATB  OoVBTITUTIOllB. 

The  proclamation  which  accompanied  the  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  for  1864  emhodied  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  the  important  subject  of  re- 
constructing the  Goyemments  of  those  States  which  had 
joined  in  the  secession  movement.  The  matter  had  been 
canvassed  somewhat  eictensively  by  the  public  press,  and 
by  prominent  politicians,  in  anticipation  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  had 
been  determined,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  different  parties  as  to  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  war.  The  supporters  of  the 
Administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  same  ground 
on  this  subject  As  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  1862-8,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government^  in  both  houses,  maintained 
that,  by  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  had  put 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  members  of 
the  Union,  but  as  alien  enemies :  * — ^that  their  State  organ- 

*  President  Lmooln's  view  of  this  position  is  stated  in  the  following  note  ad- 
dreeaed  hy  him  to  the  publishers  of  the  North  American  Review^  which  contained 
an  artide  upon  his  policy  of  administration : — 

BxaouTiva  Mistioir,  WASHnroioir,  ^iMiiary  16^  1864. 


Cmsst  a  NionoLS : 

'^ChnnaaiiBi:— TIm  number  fM*  tiil»  moiath  and  year  of  the  Jforth  American  Be9i&t§  wm 
dalj  KMelTod,  ud  for  which  plMM  Moept  my  thaaln.    Of  conrse  I  am  not  the  most  impartii4 
|a4c» ;  yet,  with  dne  eltowaaoe  fox  thla,  I  Toatare  to  hope  that  the  artiole  eotitled  *The  Preel- 
31 
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izations  and  State  boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  fhdr 
own  act ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  readmitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Union,  only  upon  such  terms  and  condilionfi  as  the 
Federal  Goyemment  of  the  loyal  States  might  prescribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  the  acts  of  secesmonf 
passed  by  the  several  State  Gk>yemment8,  were  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  pemns  who  passed 
them,  and  those  who  aided  in  giving  them  effect,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
they  had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of 
their  States,  as  such,  to  the  Federal  Government  The 
governments  of  those  States  had  been  for  a  time  sub- 
verted ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  re-established  npaa 
a  republican  basis,  under  the  authority  and  protecticHi  el 
the  United  States.  The  i»roclamation  proceeded,  ia  the 
main,  upon  the  latter  theory;  The  i^resident  bad  the 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  spedfio  l^islatioa 
of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  ux>on  such  conditioiis  as  lie 
might  deem  expedient  In  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
President  Lincoln  released  from  legal  penalties  and  re- 
stored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all,  in  each  State^  with 


danftFo1!ey*winbeofTiIiiBto  ttAMoatoy;   lAtf  X  «b  a»t  irortbf  «Cftll 
Idndlj  Hid  of  me  penoiuUlf. 

"The  Miit«noc  of  twelre  linM,  oommoadng  at  fho  top  of  page  99%  I  eanld  wlab  t»  be  Mt 
axMtly  whet  tt  la  In  what  la  then  expireiaed,  the  writer  haa  not  ooneot^  nndwatood  bmu  I 
have  never  had  a  theory  that  teceoelon  oonld  abwlye  Statei  or  people  from  their  obllgaitloaa 
Predeelj  the  eontnuy  Is  asserted  In  the  Inangoral  address;  and  It  was  beeanse  ef  nj  baHef  to 
the  aonttonation  of  those  oM^oMoim  that  I  wsa  pnided,  for  a  time,  as  to  dttmjfa^  tba  ft^ 
righU  of  those  dtlsens  who  remained  Indlrldnallj  Innooent  of  tresson  or  rebeUlon.  Bat  I  mm 
no  more  now  than  to  msrel/  osU  attention  lo  this  point 

'*  Tow*  rsqieetftiUT; 

The  sentence  referred  to  hy  Mr.  Linooln  is  an  follows: — 

"Byen  so  long  ago  sa  when  Mr.  Unooln,  not  jot  oottTfneed  of  the  dsnger  and  nM^pnttado ef 
the  erisia,  was  endearoring  to  persnade  himself  of  Union  m^oriHee  at  the  flooth,  aad  mnjm 
a  war  that  was  half  pease,  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  that  wonU  have  been  att  wai^  wblla  be  «■ 
ttOl  enforcing  the  Fogitlre  Slare  law,  under  soma  theory  that  seoeesion,  however  It  might  sb- 
aolTe  States  from  their  obligations,  oonld  not  esoheat  them  of  their  claims  under  the  Coastfta- 
tlon,  and  that  slaTeholders  In  rebellion  had  akme,  among  mortals,  the  priTllege  of  haTiag  thsfr 
eske  and  eating  It  at  the  same  time,— the  enemies  of  free  goyemment  were  strlTing  to 
the  people  that  the  wsr  was  an  abolition  emsade.  To  rebel  wttbont  rceac 
one  of  the  rights  of  man,  while  It  was  osrefblly  kept  avt  of  slgbt  that  to 
IIm  first  duty  of  goTemmenf* 
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eertain  specified  exceptions,  wbo  should  take  and  abide 
by  a  prescribed  oath ;  and  then  he  proclauned  his  pnr- 
jK>6e  to  reco^ize  thefm  as  the  citizens  of  such  State,  and 
as  alone  competent  to  organize  and  cany  on  the  local 
goyemment ;  and  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  Oenyeral 
GK>yemnient  to  protect  such  republican  State  Gk)y emmentei 
as  they  might  establisdi,  ^^  against  inyasion,  and  against 
domestic  yiolen,ce«".  By  way  of  precaution  against  a 
usurpation  of  power  by  strangers,  he  insisted  on  the  same 
qualifications  for  yoting  as  had  been  required. by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  preyious  to  secession : — 
and  to  proyide  against  usurpation,  of  power  by  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  he  also  required  that  the  new  goyem- 
ment  should  be  elected  by  at  least  one-tenth  as  many 
voters  as  had  yoted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  I860.  In  the  oath  which  he  imposed  as  essential 
to  citizenship,  the  President  required. a  pledge  to  sustain 
the  Gomititntion  of  tiiie  United  States,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  proclamations  and  acts  on  the* 
Bifbject  of  slayery,  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  same  should 
not  be  declared  invalid  and  of  no  binding  obligation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
foundations  of  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  laid  by  the 
President  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  loyal  republican  governments  in  the  sey- 
eral  seceded  States. 

Various  indications  in  the  Southern  States  had  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  re- 
oonstruction  might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenced. 
In  Tennessee,  where  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  any 
permanent  foothold,  but  where  the  Qoy emment  at  Wash- 
ington had  found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  author- 
ity to  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Proyisional  Gtoyemor.  there 
had  been  a  yery  strong  party  in  fayor  of  restoring  the 
State  to  its  former  position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  in  Louisiana  the  movements  in  the  same 
direction  had  been  earlier  and  more  decided  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  National  forces,  and  the  adyent  of  General  Butler 
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as  commander  of  that  Military  Department,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1862,  Bi)eedily  satisfied  a  very  considerable  i>ortion 
of  th0  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in  the  city 
apd  State,  that  the  rebel  authority  conld  never  be  restored. 
There  were,  however,  even  among  professed  Unionists^ 
many  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  rather  to  carp- 
ing at  the  measures  which  the  Government  felt  itself 
called  npon  to  pursue,  and  to  the  promotion  and  adoption 
of  their  individual  views,  than  to  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  forms  of 
civil  government  upon  a  proper  basis.  It  was  in  answer 
to  such  a  complaint  that  the  President  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter:— 

OuTHBKRT  Bullitt,  Esq.,  Kew  Orleans,  La. : 

Sib  : — The  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  yourself  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dti- 
rant  has  been  shown  to  me.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  able,  a  dispaasioD- 
ate,  and  an  entirely  sincere  man.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  deroted 
to  an  effort  to  show  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  was  adopted 
against  the  will  of  the  m^ority  of  the  people.  This  is  probably  true,  and 
in  that  fact  may  be  found  some  instruction.  Why  did  they  allow  the  or- 
dinance to  go  into  effect?  Why  did  they  not  exert  themselTes?  Why 
stand  passive  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  down  by  a  minority? 
Why  did  they  not  hold  popular  meetings,  and  have  a  convention  of  their 
own  to  express  and  enforce  the  true  sentiments  of  the  State?  If  pre-or- 
ganization  was  against  them,  then  why  not  do  this  now  that  the  United 
States  army  is  present  to  protect  them  ?  The  paralyser — the  dead  palsy 
— of  the  Government  in  the  whole  struggle  is,  that  this  class  of  men  will 
do  nothing  for  the  Government — ^nothing  for  themselves,  except  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  shall  not  strike  its  enemies,  lest  they  be  struck 
by  accident. 

Mr.  Durant  complains  that,  in  various  ways,  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  our  army ;  and  he  considers  it  par- 
ticularly vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under  cover  of  an  act  of  Oon- 
gress,  while  constitutional  guarantees  are  superseded  on  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and  omitted  about  davas 
is  done  and  Omitted  on  the  same  military  necessity.  It  is  a  military  neces- 
sity to  have  men  and  money ;  and  we  cannot  get  either,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  coming  to 
them. 

Mr.  Durant  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  pressure  in  this  direction,  nor  of 
my  efforts  to  hold  it  within  bounds,  till  he,  and  sach  as  he,  shall  have  time 
to  help  themselves. 
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I  am  not  posted  to  speak  undentandinglj  on  the  public  regnlations  of 
'vrliich  Mr.  Durant  complains.  If  experience  shows  anj  of  them  to  be 
ivTong,  let  them  be  set  right.  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  the  freedom  of 
trade  which  Mr.  Durant  urges,  that  he  would  relieve  both  friends  and 
enemies  from  the  pressure  of  the  blockade.  Bj  this  he  would  serve  the 
enemj  more  effectively  than  the  enemy  is  able  to  serve  himself. 

I  do  not  say  or  believe  that  to  serve  the  enemy  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
I>arant,  or  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  purposes  other  than  national  and 
ptttriotic  one&  Still,  if  there  were  a  daas  of  men  who,  having  no  choice 
of  sides  in  the  contest,  were  anxious  only  to  have  quiet  and  comfort  for 
themselves  while  it  rages,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  victorious  side  at  the 
end  of  it,  without  loss  to  themselves,  their  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  contest  would  be  precisely  such  as  his. 

He  speaks  of  no  duty,  apparently  thinks  of  none,  resting  upon  Union 
meii.  He  even  thinks  it  iiynrious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they  should  be 
restrained  in  trade  and  passage,  without  taking  sides.  They  are  to  touch 
Beither  a  scul  nor  a  pump — ^live  merely  passengers  (**  dead-heads  "  at  that) 
— ^to  be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  storm  and  safely  landed  right 
ade  up.  Kay,  more — even  a  mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred 
passengers  receive  an  accidental  wound. 

Of  course,  the  rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana,  if  the 
professed  Union  men  there  ¥rill  neither  help  to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  €K>v- 
emment  to  do  it  without  their  help. 

Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  is  suggested 
hj  Mr.  Durant.  It  does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the  war, 
bat  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  who 
wish  protection  to  person  and  property,  have  but  to  reach  forth  th^ir 
hands  and  take  it.  Let  them  in  good  faith  reinaugurate  the  national  au- 
thority and  set  up  a  State  Government  conforming  thereto  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  know  how  to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protection  of  the 
aimy  while  doing  it.  The  army  will  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  such  Gov- 
smment  can  dispense  with  its  presence,  and  the  people  of  the  State  can 
then,  upon  the  old  terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own  liking.  This  is 
Tory  simple  and  easy. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  the  Government,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
ftUe  I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  all.  If 
they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you  will  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will 
do. 

What  would  yon  do  in  my  position?.  Would  you  drop  the  w4r  where  it 
is,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts,  charged 
with  rose-water!  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  every  available  means  un- 
applied? 

I  am  in  no  boastful  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  but  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as 
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iij  penonal  hioliiuillon.    I  thaQ  do  ttothlng  in  malloe.  -  What  I  dedirilli 
Is  too  Tart  for  mattoioiu  dealing.  Yonn  rerj  tmlj, 

A.  LnrooLS. 

As  lame  went  on,  howerer,  the  disposition  of  the  citi^enfl 
to  exert  themselyes  for  the  re-establishment '  of  former 
ciyil  relations  increased,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingLy  made  to  hold  an  election  in  the  fall  of  that  year  for 
members  of  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States.  Ghd&enl 
Shepley  had  been  appointed  Military  €k)vemDf»  of  the 
State,  and  to  him  the  President,  in  November,  addressed 
the  following  letter  on  that  subject : — 


DiAsSn: — jyr.  E^Dnedj^  bearer  of  tiik,  has  tome  apprefaenmon  tiaX 
Federal  offioera)  not  citizens  of  Louisiana,  majbe  set -up  as  candidates  for 
Congress  io  that  State.  In  wj  view  there  oonld  be  no  possible  object  in 
soch-an  dectlon.  •  We  do  not  particnlarlj' need  members  of  Congress  from 
tiiose  States  to  enable  ns  to  get  along  with  legislation  here.  What  we  do 
want  is  the  oonelmve  evidence  that  respectable  citizens  of  Lonisiana  an 
willing  to  be  members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  tiie  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  other  respectable  oitizeaa  there  are  willing  to  vote  for  tbea 
and  send  thera.  To  send  a  parcel  of  Northern  men  here  as  representa- 
tivee,  elected,  as  would  be  understood  (and  perhaps  reallj  so),  at  the  point 
of  tiie  bayonet,  wotdd*  be  disgraceful  and  ontrageons ;  and  were  I  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  here,  I  wonld  vote  agiUnst  admitting  any  such  man  to  a 

seat.  Tonrs,  very  troly, 

A.  Jjacoius. 
Hon.  G.  F.  Shkplbt. 

The  election  was  held^  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Hahn 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  thdr  seats  at  the  ensoii^ 
session,  as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  28d  of  May,  1863,  the  yarions  Union  associations 
of  New  Orleans  applied  to  the  Mflitary  Governor  of  the 
State  for  authority  to  call  a  convention  of  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State 
Constitation^  and  of'  re-establishing  civil  government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  thef 
especially  desired  of  him  was  that  he  should  order  a  regis- 
tration of  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  and  appoint  com- 
missioners of  registration  in  each  parish  to  register  the 
names  of  all  ^sUuens  who  should  take  the  oath  of  alio- 
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gumee  to  the  C<H)stitati0nK)f  tiiie  United  States,  and  repu- 
diate aU^giance  to  the  lebA  OoaSederaoy.  General  Shep- 
ley,  in  reply,  reoognized  folly  the- great  importance  of  the 
propoaed  movement,  but  thought  it  ot  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people  at  the  Stats,  witibLOnt  the  slightest  appearonce 
or  auqpioiom  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  result  <if ' 
military  dk^tion;  He  consented  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tisMion  of  Buch  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forward 
far  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled,  but  deferred  action 
upon  the  other  points  submitted  to  him  until  he  could  re- 
caive  dofimte  instructiQiui  on  the  subjed;  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  committee  of  planters^  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  some  mov^nent  for  the  re-establishment  of  civil 
autibiority  in  the  State,  and<not  concurring  in  the  policy  of 
those  who  proposed  to  fccm  »  new  ccmstitution,  applied 
to  the  President^  aahdng  him  to  grant  a  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of 'the  State  as  they  existed  before  the  act  of 
secession,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  allegiance 
under  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  he  would 
order  an  election  for  State  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
Monday  of  November. 

To  this  application  the  President  made  the  following 
reply: — 

"EiM&anrm  ICAVwoir,  WASHnraroy  Jwu  19,  ISM. 

'Q-amsMESi — Sinoe  reoeiring  your  letter,  reliable  information  has 
TMflhed  me  that  a  reejNfOtable  portion  of  the  Lonisiana  people  desire  to 
amend  their  State  Oonstitntion,  and  contemplate  holding  a  oonrention  for 
that  object.  The  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me^  is  sufficient  reason  why  the 
General  Goyemment  shoald  not  give  the  committee  the  authority  yon 
seek  to  act  nnder  the  existing  State  Oonstitntion.  I  may  add,  that  while 
I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  committee  conld  facilitate  onr  military  opera- 
tion* in  LoHisiaBa,  I  feally  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  to  embarrass 
thesL 

An  to  aa  eleetion  to  be  held  in  November,  there  is  abuDdaat  time  with- 
out any  order  or  proclamation  from  me  just  now.  The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Federal  and 
State  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  give  them. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.LiN00ur. 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  Presidenlf  b  proclamatioii, 
the  moyement  towards  reconstmction  m  Louisiana  as- 
ramed  greater  consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
greater  steadiness  and  strength.    On  the  8th  of  January 
a  yery  large  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  all 
the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  President,  and  niging 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  State  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.    On  the  11th,  Gren 
eral  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  apx)ointing  an  election 
for  State  officers  on  the  22d  of  February,  who  were  to  be 
installed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  for 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  on  the  first  Monday  in  ApriL    The  old  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  except  so  tax 
as  tiiey  relate  to  slavery,  *^  which,"  said  General  Banks, 
^^  being  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  plainly  inapplicable  to  any  class  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  are  now  declared  inoperative  and  voii"  The  oath 
of  aUegiance  required  by  the  President  in  his  proclama- 
tion,  with  the  condition  affixed  to  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  was  prescribed  as  con- 
stituting  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Under  this  order,  parties  were  organized  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers.  The  Mends  of  the  National  (Gov- 
ernment were  divided,  and  two  candidates  were  put  in 
nomination  for  GK>vernor,  Hon.  Michael  Hahn  being  the 
regular  nominee,  and  representing  the  supporters  of  the 
I)olicy  of  the  President,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  being 
put  in  nomination  by  those  who  desired  a  more  radical 
policy  than  the  President  had  proposed.  Both  took  very 
decided  ground  against  the  continued  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  State.  Hon.  C.  Roselius  was  nominated  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  concurred  in  the  wish  for 
the  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  were  willing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  President, 
but  who  nevertheless  disapproved  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  especially  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
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yesiy.     The  election  resulted  in  the   election   of  Mr. 
Hahn. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  election : — 

BxaounTB  MAXinnr,  WAiMnraros,  JforM  18^  1861 

Hon.  MioHASL  Hahh: 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  congratulate  yon  on  having  fixed  your  name  in  history 
ae  the  first  Free-State  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Kow  yoa  are  about  to  have  a 
oonyention,  which,  among  other  things,  .will  probably  define  the  elective 
franchise.  I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  consideration,  whether  some 
of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
would  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  Jewel  of 
liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom.    But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the 

public,  but  to  you  alone.  Truly  yours, 

A.  LurooLH. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  inangurated  as  Governor  on  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  16th  he  was  clothed  with  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  General  Banks,  as  military  gov- 
ernor, by  the  following  order  from  the  President : — 

Bzsounya  Mahbiov,  WAsmifOTOR,  Miirch  10s  1861 

Hia  Excellency  Miohasl  Hahn,  Oovemor  o/LouiHona: 

Until  further  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised 
hitherto  by  the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly, 

Abbaham  Lmoour. 

On  March  16th,  Governor  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation, 
notifying  the  electors  of  the  State  of  the  election  for  del- 
egates to  the  convention  previously  ordered  by  General 
Banks. 

The  party  which  elected  Governor  Hahn  succeeded  also 
in  electing  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, which  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 
On  the  11th  of  May  it  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  six- 
teen, a  clause  of  tlie  new  Constitution,  by  which  slaveiy 
was  forever  abolished  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  6th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  these  proceedings  by  some 
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of  iflhe  besi flMHids  -of :thd  caofie)  m  if  th^re.  ImdJ  beea«i 
imauthorized  and  mguetifiable  interference  on  the  XNUt  of 
the  PresidenV  so  that  thia  Goiustltiition  and  ttuB  State 
Gk>y6mnient,  thoagh  nominally  the  iwork  of  the  pe<q[de, 
were  in  reality  only  his.  That  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
following  letter,  written  in  Angnst,  1868,  ismffici 
proof: — 


Kt  dxab  Gkkebix  Bakkb  : 

While  I  very  well  know  what  I  wonld  be  glad  for  LonigUna  to  do,  it 
ig  qaite  a  different  thing  for  me  to  assnme  direction  of  the  matter.  I 
wonld  be  glad  for  her  to  make  a  new  Constitution,  recognizing  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  adopting  emancipation  in  those  parts  of  the 
State  to  which  the  proclamation  does  not  applj.  And  while  she  is  at  it, 
I  think  it  wonld  not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some  practical  sys- 
tem by  which  the  two  races  oonld  gradually  liye  themselTee  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  otherf  and  bolh  come  out  better  prepared  for  ^bo 
DAW.  Education  for  young  blacks  should  be  indnded  in  the  plan.  After 
all,  the  power  or  element  of  "  contract "  may  be  sufficient  for  this  proba- 
tionary period,  and  by  its  simplicity  and  flexibility  may  be  the  better. 

As  an  anti-slavery  man,  I  have  a  motive  to  desire  emancfpotSon  whSdk 
pro-alayery  men  do  not  have;  but  even  .they  have  strong  enough  reason 
to  thus  place  themselves  again  under  the  sbleld  of  the  1X11100^  and  to  thus 
perpetually  hedge  against  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  which  we 
are  now  passing. 

Governor  Shepley  has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Durant  is  now  taking  a 
registry,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  Oonstitutional  Convention  in 
Louisiana.  This,  to  me,  appears  proper.  If  such  convention  were  to 
ask  my  views,  I  eoald  present  little  else  thas  what  I  now  say  to  you.  I 
think  the  thing  should  be  pushed  forward,  so  that,  if  posdble,  ita  piature 
work  may  reach  here  by  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  shall  not,  in  any  event,  retract  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation;  nor,  as  Executive,  ever  return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  tiie  terms  of  that  proclamation,  dr  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

If  Louisiana  shall  send  members  to  Congress,  their  admission  to  seats 
will  depend,  as  yon  know,  upon  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  upon  the 
Presidenli.        »       ♦       •        * 

Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  Lfiloour. 


In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Union  feeling  had  exist- 
ed from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  apjiearanoe  of 
the  proclamation  waa  the  signal  for  a  movement  to  bring 
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fhe  State  "back  into  the  Union.  On  tta^  99tli  of  Jantiafy, 
a  delation  of  citizens  from  tfasfe  State  had  am  inteirview 
tdth  the  President,  inirhich  they  nrged  the  adoptlDiL  of 
isefrtain  measfires  for  th^  te^-establishmefnt  of!aleg«iL^8tate 
Ctoveniinenty'and^speciajly  the  orderii^;  of  an  cleotioa  for 
Ooyemor.  In  cbnseqtience  of  fliis  application^  and  in 
Babdtantial  oomplianoe  witli  their  request,  the  President 
WMte  the  following  letter  to  Qeaa^sal  Steele,  who  com* 
nanded  in  that  Department : — 

ICiOor-GeiienilSTBKLK:  >      . 

Smidrficitlcene  of  the  State  of  ArkloiBitg  petiticta  me  that  an  eleofion 
mgf  he  held  in  that  State,  at  wfaioh  to  elect  a  Govenier;  that  it  he  as^ 
mmed  at  thateleoiion^  and  thenceforward,  that  the  oonstitation  and  laws 
of  the  State,  as  hefore  the  rehellion,  are  in  full  foroe,  exoept  that  the  con* 
stitation  is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  invehmtary  servitade,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  (General  Assemiyiy  may 
make  such  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recogni2iei  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  educatioD,  and  whidh  may 
yet  he  coustrued  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  their  condition 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class ';  that  said  election  shall  be 
held  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
Buch  as  votws  may  attend  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  for  such  purpose ;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  6oiiBtitnt{oa 
and  laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  December  8,  1868,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
may  be  voters;  that  each  set  of  Judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 
rectly to  you  on  or  before  the  — th  day  of next ;  that  in  all  other 

respects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  constitution 
and  laws;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  six  votes  shall  have  been  cast,  you  can  receive  s^d  votes,  and 
ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected ;  that  on  the 

— th  day  of next,  all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected, 

who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by 
yon  severally  administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  said  modified  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  may 
be  dMlared  by  yon  qualified  and  empowered  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Marcht 

1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

<  A.  laorooLH.  • 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas,  thqr 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  urging  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  tSt 
restoring  their  State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assuring 
them,  firom  personal  observation,  that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  would  most  cordially  welcome  their 
return  to  the  Union.  Meantime,  a  convention  had  as- 
sembled at  Little  Bock,  composed  of  del^ates  elected 
without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
(General  Government,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  an  election. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this,  the  President  seems  to 
have  sent  orders  to  Gfeneral  Steele  to  help  on  this  move- 
ment, and  he  telegraphed  to  the  Provisional  Government 
as  follows  :— 

"WjumantoMt  FAruary  €.  186A. 
J.  MUBPHT : 

Mj  order  to  General  Steele,  about  an  election,  was  made  in  ignorance 

of  the  action  jonr  convention  had  taken  or  wonld  take.    A  sabsoqnent 

letter  directs  General  Steele  to  aid  jon  on  jonr  own  plan,  and  not  to 

thwart  or  hinder  yon.    Show  this  to  him. 

A.  LiKoour. 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens : — 

To  WlLUAM  FlSHBAOK : 

When  I  fixed  a  plan  for  an  election  in  Arkansas,  I  did  it  in  ignonnoe 
that  jonr  convention  was  at  the  same  work.  Since  I  learned  the  latter 
fact,  I  have  been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.  I  have 
sent  two  letters  to  General  Steele,  and  three  or  fonr  dispatches  to  yon  and 
others,  saying  that  he  (General  Steele)  mnst  be  master,  bat  that  it  will 
probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  convention  on  its  own  plan.  Some 
single  mind  mast  be  master,  else  there  will  be  no  agreement  on  any  thing; 
and  General  Steele,  commanding  the  military  and  being  on  the  ground, 
is  the  best  man  to  be  that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraphing 
me  to  postpone  the  election  to  a  later  day  than  either  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention or  me.    This  discord  mast  be  silenced. 

A.  Ljiroouf. 

The  dispatches  to  (General  Steele  reached  him  both 
together,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  by 
the  convention  for  the  election.    All  that  he  did,  there- 
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fore,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calliBg  on  the  people  to 
€ome  ont  and  vote  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  convention  framed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  minor- 
ity of  the  i)eople. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election  of  State  officers  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  constitution ;  and 
the  legislature  chosen  at  that  election  elected  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter,  as  United  States 
Senators,  and  also  Representatives.  These  gentiemen 
presented  their  credentials  at  Washington,  whereupon  Mr. 
Sumner  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate : — 

Betohed,  That  a  State  pretending  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  bat- 
tling against  the  Oeneral  Government  to  midntain  that  position,  mnst  be 
regarded  as  a  rebel  State,  subject  to  military  occupation,  and  without 
representation  on  this  floor,  until  it  has  been  readmitted  bj  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Oongress ;  and  the  Senate  will  decline  to  entertain  any  appli- 
cation from  any  such  rebel  State  until  after  such  a  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who,  without  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
resolution,  reported  on  the  27th  of  June  that  on  the  facts  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  rebellion  was  so  fax  suppressed  in 
ArkftTiaftii^  as  to  eutitie  the  State  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  therefore  Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter 
were  not  entitled  to  seats  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  And  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  adopted  their 
rejKJrt  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  six. 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to 
whom  the  application  of  the  Arkansas  members  had  been 
referred,  reported  to  postpone  their  admission  until  a  com- 
mission could  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts 
of  the  election,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  such  cases.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
liud  on  the  table,  and  the  members  were  not  admitted. 
This  action  put  to  rest  all  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  State  in  Congress  till  the  next  session. 

The  cause  of  the  rejection  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives was,  that  a  majority  in  Congress  had  not  agreed 
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with  the  President  la  reference  to  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  he  proposed-    A  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  finally 
passed  both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.    It 
provided  that  the  President  should  appoint,  for  each  of 
the  States  declared  in  rebellion,  a  Provisional  Governor, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of 
the  State  until  a  State  Government  should  be  organised,  and 
such  other  civil  officers  as  were  necessary  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  State ;  that  as  soon  as  military  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  should  be  suppressed  and  the 
people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience,  the 
Governor  should  make  an  enrobneai  ot  the  white  Jiiale 
citizens,  specifying  which  of  them  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  those 
who  had  taken  it  were  a  majority  of  the  persons  enrolled, 
he  should  order  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  to  be  elected  by  the  loyal  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  and 
resident  in  the  district  for  which  they  voted,  or  absent  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  taken  thetoath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  3, 
1862 ;  that  this  convention  should  declare,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  their  submission  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  adopt  the  following 
provisions,  prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  execution  of 
its  constitutional  duty  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  viz. : — 

IHrtt — "No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  miR- 
tary,  except  offices  merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  graAi 
of  colonel,  State  or  Oonfedenate,  under  the  naorping  power,  shall  viita 
for  or  he  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  Goyeraor. 

Second, — ^Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  freedom 
of  all  persons  is  forever  guaranteed  in  the  State. 

Third, — ^No  debt,  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  or  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  usurping  powerv  shall  be  recognized  or  i>aid  by  the  8t«te. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  when  a  constitution 
containing  these  provisions  should  have  been  framed  by 
the  convention  and  adopted  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
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Governor  sbotdd  oeltify  iSMiJk  ftot  to  the  Preflident,  wlio, 
after  obtaining  the  assent  of  Congresd,  should  reoogniae 
this  Gtovemment  so  established  as  the  Government  of  the 
State,  and  from  that  date  senators  and  representatives  and 
electors  for  President  and  Yioe-Fxesident  should  be  elected 
in  the  State.  Further  rprovisions  were  made  for  ^the  dip?. 
solution  of  the  convention  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  £came 
a  constitution  containing  the  above  provisions,  and  the 
calling  of  another  convention  by  order  of  the  President 
whenever  he  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority were  willing  to  adopt  them  ;  and  also  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  dis&i^ichisement  of  rebel  officers. 
This  bUl  thus  passed  by  Congress  was  presented  to  the 
Fieflid0nt  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  but  was  not 
signed  by  him..  The  reasoxis  for  his  refusal  to  sign  it  he 
afterwards  tliought  fit  to  make  known,  which  he  did  by 
the  foUowing  proclamation : — 

Wh&rM9^  at  the  late  session^  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee  to 
oertain  States  whose  Governments  have  been  usurped  or  overthrown,  a 
republican  form  of  governinenti  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 
And, 

: .  WhertM^  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval,  less  than  one  hour  before  the  Hue  die  a^joum- 
ment  of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  him.    And, 

Wherea%^  the  said  bill  oontains,  among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the  Union,  which 
plan  expressed  the  sense  of  Oongress  upon  that  eubject,  and  which  plan 
it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  their  consideration : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  .the  United  States,  do 
p9*oclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  while  I  am,  as  I  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propounded  a  plan  for  restoration,  unpre- 
pared by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
sfaigle  plan  of  restoration,  and  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that 
the  Free  State  Constitutions  and  Governments  already  adopted  and  in- 
fltaUed  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  nauglit, 
thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the 
■ame  as  to  fdrther  effort,  or  to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same  time  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
davery  throughout  the  nation  may  be  adopted :  nevertheless,  I  am  fully 
■atiified  with  the  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill,  as  one  very 
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proper  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  that  I 
am,  and  at  all  times  shall  be,  prepared  to  give  the  Ezecntive  aid  and  asRit- 
anoe  to  any  saoh  people,  so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to  the  UmM 
States  shall  hare  been  suppressed  in  any  snch  State,  and  the  peopk 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  retnmed  to  their  obedience  to  the  Goniti- 
tntion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States — ^in  which  cases  Military  Gor- 
emors  will  be  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  bOL 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  sesl 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[u  a.]      year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four^  and 
ci  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Lnroour. 
By  the  Prendent : 

Wm.  H.  Sbwasd,  Seeretary  of  State, 

The  relations  of  the  war  carried  on  to  maintain  the  repub- 
lican goyemment  of  the  United  States,  against  the  efforts 
of  the  slayeholding  oligarchy  for  its  overthrow,  to  the 
general  interests  of  labor,  flrom  time  to  time  enlisted  a 
good  deal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  and  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject On  the  Slst  of  December,  1863,  a  very  large  meet- 
ing of  workingmen  was  held  at  Manchester,  England,  to 
express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  At  that  meeting  an  address  to  President  Lincoln 
was  adopted,  expressing  the  kindest  sentiments  towards 
this  country,  and  declaring  that,  since  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  their  sympathies  had  been 
thoroughly  and  heartily  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  ad- 
dress was  forwarded  to  the  President  through  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  London,  and  elicited  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

To  the  Warhingmen  of  Man^eeter : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  addresB  and  reso* 
Intions  which  yon  sent  mo  on  the  ove  of  the  new  year.  When  I  oame, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  through  a  free  and  coDstitntional  election,  to 
preside  in  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  tho  country  was  found 
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at  the  yerge  of  civil  wax.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  oanae,  or 
whosesoever  the  fault,  one  duty,  paramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me, 
namelj,  to  maintain  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitntion  and  the  integ- 
rit7  of  the  Federal  Repablio.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  perform  this 
dnty  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration  which  have  been, 
and  to  all  which  will  hereafter  be  pursued.  Under  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  my  official  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  this  purpose  if  I 
would.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  enlarge  or  re- 
strict the  scope  of  moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they 
may  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt. 

I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests  solely 
with  the  American  people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  aware 
that  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  material  influence 
in  enlarging  or  prolonging  the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  to  author- 
ize a  belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences  of  the  United  States  were 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  towards  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  reckoned  ufK)n  the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances — 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude — induced  me  especially  to  expect  that 
if  justice  and  good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United  States,  they 
would  encounter  no  hostile  influence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  you  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  towards  this  country  may 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  respected  and  esteemed  in 
your  own  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  nation  which  has 
its  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  workingmen  at 
Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has 
been  often  and  studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
man slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the 
action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to  that 
attempt.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  decisive 
utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism, 
which  has  not  been,  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed 
an  energetic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of  truth, 
and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  and  free- 
dom. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  will  be 
sustained  by  your  great  nation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitar 
tion  in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the 
most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  people.  I 
hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that  whatever 
else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  be&ll  your  country  or  my 
33 
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own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  between  the  two 
wiil  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual. 


The  workingmen  of  London  held  a  similar  meeting  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  took  substantially  the  same 
action.  The  President  made  the  following  response  to 
their  address : — 

ExcovnTB  MAifBiov,  Fsbmar^  %  iMk 

To  the  Wbrkingmen  of  London : 

I  have  received  the  New  Year's  Address  which  jon  have  sent  me,  with 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and  hamane  sentimenta  bj  which  it 
was  inspired. 

As  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  of  the  free 
institutions  of  England,  so  I  am  sure  also  that  they  constitute  the  only 
reliable  basis  for  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  resources,  advantages,  and  powers  of  the  American  people  are 
verv  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  respon- 
sibilities. It  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  them  to  test  whether  a  gov- 
ernment established  on  the  principles  of  human  freedom  can  be  main- 
tained against  an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of 
human  bondage.  They  will  r^oice  with  me  in  the  new  evidences  which 
your  proceedings  famish,  that  the  magnanimity  they  are  exhibiting  is 
justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 
countries. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfiEire,  and  for  the  welfue 

and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Abbxham  Likooln. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  waited 
upon  the  President  and  delivered  an  address,  stating  the 
general  ohjects  and  purposes  of  t'he  Association,  and  re- 
questing that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  honorary  members.  To  this  address  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  following  reply : — 

QmaTLKhOK  OF  THE  OoMioTTBs: — ^Tho  honorary  mraabership  in  yoor 
aaBOciation,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

You  oomprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  existing  rebeUioD 
means  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetoation  of  Afrioui  sla- 
^^T^-that  it  is,  in  fiaot,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all  working  people. 
Partly  to  show  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  psrti; 
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tlia^  I  cannot  better  express  myseli^  I  read  a  passage  from  the  message  to 
OoD^reas  in  December,  1861 : — 

*^  It  oontinnes  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  .ex- 
clusively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  goyemmentf  the  rights 
of  tbA  people.     Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and.  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.    In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
exi^tiiig  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  ail  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
swlvocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.    Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 
*'  In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

'^^  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention.   It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  above 
iaboTj  in  the  structure  of  government.    It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some* 
body  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  bvy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.    Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
^vhat  we  call  slaves.    And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.    Now  there  is  no  such 
reUtix>n  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer. 
Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

**  Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.    Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion.   Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.    Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.    Th^ 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists  within 
that  relation.    A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  migority  belong  to  neither  class — ^neither  work  for  others,  nor 
have  others  working  for  them.    In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while 
in  the  Northern,  a  large  minority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.    Men  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daugl iters — work  for  themselves,  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  prodact  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.    It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital ;  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.    No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

**  Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in 
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'their  liTes,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent  penniless  beginner  in  iht 
world  labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  snrplas  with  which  to  biijr  tods 
or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his* own  account  another  while,  and  at 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  jnst  and 
generons  and  prosperons  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hops 
to  aJl,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress,  and  improyement  of  condi- 
tion to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
who  toil  up  from  poverty — ^none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take  an^ 
which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  wiO 
rarely  be  used  to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and 
to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  diaU  be 
lost." 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to  add. 
None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  resist  the  present  rebellion  as  the  work- 
ing people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division  and  hos- 
tility among  thmselves.  The  most  notable  feature  of  a  disturbance  in 
your  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  other 
working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  human 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  worM. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and,  hence, 
is  Just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  bo 
safb  from  violence  when  built. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
volunteer  movements  of  benevolent  people  thronghont 
the  country,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  these 
organizations,  the  Christian  Commission,  was  held  at 
Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  to  which 
President  Lincoln,  unable  to  attend  and  preside,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter : — 

EzMOTiTB  Maxkov,  ^tbruoTy  a,  IBBL 

Rev.  Alexaitdbb  Rksd  : 

Mt  Dkjlb  Sib: — Your  note,  by  which  you,  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Christian  Oommission,  invite  me  to  preside  st  a 
meeting  to  be  held  this  day,  at  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  city,  is  received. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  preside, 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  its  worthy  objecta 
Whatever  shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the  good 
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of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  in  their  hard  spheres  of  dntj,  can  soaroely 
fail  to  be  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  turn  oar  thoughts  from 
the  nnreasoning  and  nncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and  jealousies 
incident  to  a  great  national  trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  iix  them  on  the 
vast  and  long-enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are  to 
result  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well  for 
OS  all. 

The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this 
jear,  and  suggesting  together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that 
to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lmoour. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  iu 
Washington,  given  at  the  Patent  OflBice,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  army,  President 
Idncoln,  happening  to  be  present,  in  response  to  loud  and 
continuous  calls,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  Gektlbmbn  : — ^I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraor- 
dinary war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  closes  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  most  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute  of  their 
substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his 
oountry^s  cause.    The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manifested 
themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in 
these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  oil  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I  wiA 
dose  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America  1 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  character  occurred 
at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  opening  of  a 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
President  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening 
exercises,  and  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Labibs  Aim  Gentlevkn  : — Galling  to  mind  that  we  are  in  Baltimore, 
we  cannot  Mi  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  these  many 
people  assembled  here  to  server  as  they  best  may,  the  soldiers  of  the 
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Unioa,  H  oecvn  ni  once  liuit  three  jean  ago  the 

not  so  nmeh  as  pam  through  Baltimore.    The  change  ttom  thcK  ril 

ia  hoth  great  and  grmtiiyiiig.     Bleasinge  on  the  brsre  m 

wfooght  the  change,  and  the  fair  women  who  atriTO  to 

for  it ! 

Bnt  Baltimore  anggeafte  more  than  ooold  happen  within 
The  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  only  of  a  far  wider 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any  man, 
wonld  last  till  now.    Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way, 
day.    Neither  did  any  anti<npate  that  domestic  slavery  would  be 
affected  by  the  war.    Bnt  here  we  are ;  the  war  has  not  eaded 
slavery  has  been  much  affected — ^how  mncb  needs  not  now  to  be  n- 
counted.    So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  hare  directed 
it ;  and  seeing  it,  in  this  case,  we  feel  more  hopefiil  and  confident  for  As 
fhture. 

'.  The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and 
the  American  people,  just,  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  We  all  de- 
clare for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  ward  we  do  not  all  mean  the 
same  thin{f.  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with  himself^  and  the  product  of  his  labor ;  while  with 
others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men^s  labor.  Here  are  two,  not 
only  different,  but  incompatible  things,  called  by  the  same  name,  liberty. 
And  it  follows  that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties^  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — ^liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep^s  throat,  for  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  Ub&rator^  while  the  wolf  denoonoes  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheep  was 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  liberty ;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails 
to-day  among  us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by  which  thousands  are 
daily  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 
bdvanoe  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all 
liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they  have 
done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  beooming  for  one  in  my  position  to  make  speeches  at 
great  length ;  but  there  is  another  suljebt  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  word.  A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us,  <tf 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  west  end  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  colored  sol- 
diers and  white  officers,  who  had  Just  been  overpowered  by  their  assaO- 
ants.  There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  publio  mind  whether  the 
Oovemment  ia  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  senrioe, 
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at  this  point.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time,  the  use 
of  colored  troops  was  not  contemplated ;  and  how  the  change  of  purpose 
^iras  WToaght,  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.    Upon  a  dear  con- 
viction of  duty,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  'element  of  strength  to  account ; 
and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Christian 
^world,  to  history,  and  on  my  final  account  to  Gk>d.    Having  determined 
to  use  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.    The  difficulty  is  not  in  stating 
the  principle,  but  in  practicaQy  applying  it.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  Qovemment  is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing  the  best  it 
oan  in  regard  to  it.    We  do  not  to-day  know  that  a  colored  soldier,  or 
white  officer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by  the 
rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.    We  fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may  say,  but  we 
do  not  know  it.    To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that  they  do 
murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too  cruel  a  mistake.    We  are  having 
the  Fort  Pillow  affair  thoroughly  investigated;  and  such  investigation 
will  probably  show  coDclusively  how  the  truth  is.    If,  after  aU  that  has 
been  said,  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  it  will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none,  and  will  be 
none  elsewhere.    If  there  has  been  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  there, 
or  even  the  tenth  part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven ; 
and  being  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as  surely  come.    It  will  be 
matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribu- 
tion ;  but  in  he  supposed  case,  it  must  come. 

In  Jtme,  the  President  attended  a  simUar  fair  at  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  largest  that  was  held  in  all  the  coun- 
try. At  a  supper  given  to  him  there,  the  health  of  the 
President  having  been  proposed  as  a  toast,  the  President 
said  in  acknowledgment : — 

I  suppose  that  this  toast  is  intended  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  say 
something.  War  at  the  best  is  terrible,  and  this  of  ours  in  its  magnitude 
and  duration  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  places,  and  perhaps  in  all.  It  has 
destroyed  property,  destroyed  life,  and  ruined  homes.  It  has  produced  a 
national  debt  and  a  degree  of  taxation  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  has  caused  mourning  among  us  until  the  heavens  .may 
ahnoat  be  said  to  be  hung  in  black.  And  yet  it  continues.  It  has  had 
accompaniments  not  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  mean 
the  Sanitary  and  Ohristian  Ocmmissions,  with  their  labors  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloons,  understood  better  by 
those  whohear  me  than  by  myself — (applause) — and  these  fairs,  first  beg^n  at 
Chicago  and  next  held  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  dtiea.  The  motive 
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and  object  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them  it  worthj  of  the  most  that  we 
can  do  for  the  soldier  who  goes  to  fi^t  the  battles  of  his  countrj.  From 
the  fair  and  tender  hand  of  women  is  much,  very  mach  done  for  the 
soldier,  contlnnalljr  reminding  him  of  thie  care  and  thought  for  him  at 
home.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  not  forgotten  is  grateful  to  his  heart. 
(Applaose.)  Another  view  of  these  institations  is  worthj  of  thonghL 
They  are  voluntary  contributions,  giving  proof  that  the  national  resources 
are  not  at  all  exhausted,  and  that  the  national  patriotism  will  sustain  us 
through  all  It  is  a  pertinent  question.  When  is  this  war  to  end  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  name  a  day  when  it  will  end,  lest  the  end  should  not  oome  at 
the  given  time.  We  accepted  this  war,  and  did  not  begin  it.  (Deafening 
applause.)  We  accepted  it  for  an  object,  and  when  that  object  is  accom- 
plished the  war  will  end,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  it  will  never  end  until 
that  object  is  accomplished.  (Great  applause.)  We  are  going  through 
with  our  task,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  takes  us  three  years  longer. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions,  but  I  am  almost 
tempted  now  to  hazard  one.  I  will.  It  is,  that  Grant  is  this  evening  in  a 
position,  with  Meade  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  can  never 
be  dislodged  by  the  enemy  until  Richmond  is  taken.  K  I  shall  discover 
that  General  Grant  may  be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
by  rapidly  pouring  to  him  a  large  number  of  armed  men  at  the  briefest 
notice,  will  you  go?  (Cries  of  "  Yes.")  Will  you  march  on  with  him  t  (Cries 
of  '*  Tes,  yes.")  Then  I  shall  coll  upon  you  when  it  is  necessary.  (Laughter 
and  applause,  during  which  the  President  retired  from  the  table.) 

It  became  manifest,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  that  its  progress  would  inevitably  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  South- 
em  States.  The  President's  attention  was  therefore 
directed  at  an  early  day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those 
who  should  thus  be  freed.  Ab  his  messages  show,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  colonizing  them,  with  their  own 
consent,  in  some  country  where  they  could  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  hostile  preju- 
dices of  the  whites,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  their  own- 
In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations  ui)on  this 
subject,  Congress  at  its  session  of  1862  i)assed  an  act  pla- 
cing at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended,  in  his  discretion,  in  removing,  with 
their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  some 
country  which  they  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition and  necessities. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  a 
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deputation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  of  which  one  of  the  parties  interested 
has  made  the  following  record  : — 

W^AaHxiroToir,  Thurtdaf^  Augutt  14,  1601 

This  afternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  audience  to 
a  oommittee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  House.  They  were  introduced 
by  Bev.  J.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  E.  M.  Thomas,  the 
chairman,  remarked  that  they  were  there  hy  invitation  to  hear  what  the 
Ezecutiye  had  to  say  to  them. 

Having  all  been  seated,  the  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, informed  them  that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  appropriated  by  Oon- 
gress,  and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  coloniza- 
tion in  some  country,  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  African 
descent,  thereby  making  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  his  in- 
clination, to  favor  that  cause.  And  why,  he  asked,  should  the  people  of 
jonr  race  be  colonized,  and  where  ?  Why  should  they  leave  this  country  f 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper  consideration.  Tou  and  we 
are  different  races.  We  have  between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need 
not  discuss;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us 
both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living 
among  us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should 
be  separated.    You  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 

A  voice— Yes,  sir. 

The  President — Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  your  lives. 
Your  race  are  suffering,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on 
any  people.  But  even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  re- 
moved from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You  are 
cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  eiyoys.  The 
a^iration  of  men  is  to  ei\joy  equality  with  the  best  when  free,  but  on  this 
broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a 
single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is 
still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact, 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact 
about  which  we  all  think  and  feel  alike,  I  and  you.  We  look  to  our  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on  this  continent,  I  need 
not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  evil  effects  on  the  white  race. 
See  our  present  condition — ^the  country  engaged  in  war  I  our  white  men 
cutting  one  another^s  throats — none  knowing  how  far  it  will  extend — and 
then  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  But  for  your  race  among 
*DS  there  could  not  be  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on  either  side  do 
not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the  other.    Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without 
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the  institntion  of  fllAvery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  baaiay  the  war  oonld 
not  have  an  eziatenoe.  tt  is  better  for  as  both,  therefore,  to  be  eeparated. 
I  know  that  there  are  free  men  among  70a  who,  even  if  thej  conld  better 
their  condition,  are  not  as  much  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  country  as  those 
who,  being  slaves,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this  condition.  I  suppose 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  colonization  is,  that  the  free 
colored  man  cannot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanced  hj  it.  You 
may  believe  that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  of  your  life ;  perhaps  more  so  than  jou  can  in  anr 
foreign  country;  and  hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.  This  is  (I 
speak  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  extremely  selfish  view  of  the  case.  But  yon 
ought  to  do  something  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  your- 
selves. There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our  people,  harsh  as  it 
may  be,  for  you  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  us.  Now  if  you  could 
^ve  a  start  to  the  white  people,  you  would  open  a  wide  door  for  many  to 
be  made  free.  If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  beginning, 
and  whose  intellects  are  clouded  by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  material 
to  start  with.  If  intelligent  colored  men,  such  as  are  before  me,  would 
move  in  this  matter,  much  might  be  accomplished.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  we  have  men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking  as  white 
men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  systematically  oppressed.  There  is 
much  to  encourage  you.  For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should  sacrifice 
something  of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  in 
that  respect  as  the  white  people.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  throughout 
life,  that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred 
to  the  great  God  who  made  him.  In  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
sacrifices  were  made  by  men  engaged  in  it,  but  they  were  cheered  by  the 
friture.  General  Washington  himself  endured  greater  physical  hardships 
than  if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject,  yet  he  was  a  happy  man,  be- 
cause he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race ;  in  doing  something  for  the 
children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time.  In  a  certain 
sense,  it  is  a  success.  The  old  President  of  Liberia,  Roberts,  has  just  been 
with  me,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  says  they  have  within  the 
bounds  of  that  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people, 
or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware, 
or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger  onesL 
They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their  descendants.  Something  lees 
than  twelve  thousand  have  been  sent  thither  fh^m  this  country.  Many  of 
the  original  settlers  have  died,  yet,  like  people  elsewhere,  their  ofi^ring 
outnumber  those  deceased.  The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  are 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there?  One  reason  for  unwillingness 
to  do  so  is,  that  some  of  you  would  rather  remiun  within  reach  of  the 
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oovntry  of  yoar  nativitj.  I  do  not  know  bow  mnch  attachment  yon  may 
have  towards  onr  race.  '  It  does  not  strike  me  tiiat  yon  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  love  them.  Bnt  still  yon  are  attached  to  them  at  all  events. 
The  place  I  am  thmking  about  having  for  a  colony,  is  in  Oentral  America. 
It  is  nearer  to  ns  than  Liberia — ^not  mnch  more  than  one-fonrth  as  far  as 
liberia,  and  within  seven  days'  run  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a 
great  line  of  travel — ^it  is  a  highway*  The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one 
fbr  any  people,  and  with  great  natnral  resources  and  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil,  thus  being 
smted  to  yonr  physical  condition.  The  particular  place  I  have  in  view  is 
to  be  a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.  On 
both  sides  there  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Again,  there 
is  evidence  of  very  rich  coal  mines.  A  certain  amount  of  coal  is  valuable 
in  any  country,  and  there  may  be  more  than  enough  for  the  wants  of  any 
country.  Why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal  is,  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for  immediate  employment  till  they  get 
ready  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you  take  colonists  where 
there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  bad  show ;  and,  so  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cultivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.  But  if  something  is 
started  so  that  you  can  get  yonr  daily  bread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it 
is  a  great  advantage.  Coal  land  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  with  which 
to  commence  an  enterprise.  To  return — ^you  have  been  talked  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended  by  gentlemen  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  country,  including  the  coal  mines.  We  have  been 
mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  know  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look 
to  their  self-interest.  Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
yon  trade  with  makes  something.  Ton  meet  with  these  things  here  and 
everywhere.  If  such  persons  have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  them, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?  You 
are  intelligent,  and  know  that  success  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As 
to  the  coal  mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance. 
Lshall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made 
that  yon  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  I 
will  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will 
succeed.  The  Government  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
unless  we  try ;  but  we  think  with  care  we  can  succeed.  The  political 
affairs  in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  I 
wish.  -  There  are  contending  ftustions  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  is  true,  all 
the  factions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  snbject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
and  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here.  To  your  colored  race  they  have 
no  objection.  Besides,  I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  equals,  and 
have  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best.  The 
practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  namber  of  able- 
bodied  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  wiUing  to  go,  when 
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I  present  evidence  of  enoonragement  and  protection.  Oonld  I  get  a  hun- 
dred tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  thdr  wivee^and  children,  and  able  to 
'^cnt  their  own  fodder,"  bo  to  apeak?  Can  I  have  fifty?  If  I  conld  find 
twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and  children — 
good  things  in  the  family  ^relation,  I  think — I  conld  make  a  snooeasfial 
commencement  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  this  can  be  done  or 
not.  This  is  the  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  yon.  These  are  sob- 
Jects  of  very  great  importance — ^worthy  of  a  month's  stndy,  of  a  speech 
delivered  in  an  honr.  I  ask  yon,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertain- 
ing to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours  for  the  present  time, 
but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  suocessfiilly  managed,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
— ^not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

**  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be. 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarks. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  **  they  would  hold 
a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  time  give  an  answer."  The  President  said, 
"  Take  your  full  time— no  hurry  at  all." 

The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  of  colonization,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  President,  September  12,  1862, 
with  A.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  setlement,  by  free  colored 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country 
within  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada — ^the  region  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  remarks  quoted  above ;  and  the 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  proposed  to 
accompany  and  superintend  the  expedition.  The  sum  of 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars  was  advanced  to  him  fix>m 
the  colonization  fund,  but  it  was  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  New  Grenada  objected  to  the 
landing  of  these  emigrants  upon  its  territory,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1863,  an  agreement  was  made  with  responsible 
and  highly  respectable  parties  in  New  York  for- the  colo- 
nization of  lie  k  Vache,  within  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  of 
which  a  favorable  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Ctovem- 
ment — ^and  which  was  represented  in  the  published  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  in  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior,  as  being  in  eyery  way  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  other  tropical  products,  and  as  eminently 
favorable  for  such  an  experiment.  The  Government 
agreed  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  removal  of  the 
consentmg  emigrants  thither — ^payment  to  be  made  on 
oflBicial  certificate  of  their  arrival.  The  contractors  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity,  and  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  ability ;  but  after  an  expenditure 
of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  hoi)eless. 
The  agent  of  the  company,  moreover,  through  whom  the 
Government  had  made  the  original  contract,  proved  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  incapable,  and  was  removed. 
The  Government  at  last  brought  the  negroes  back  to  the 
United  States,  but  incurred  no  additional  expense,  as  it 
declined  to  pay  the  contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
removal  of  the  emigrants,  or  to  reimburse  them  any  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  enterprise. 

No  farther  experiments  were  made  in  the  matter  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  disposition  and  employment  of  the 
negroes  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solicitude 
of  the  Government.  When  the  rebellion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arms 
against  the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.  Public  senti- 
ment, however,  was  by  no  means  prejyared  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  The  Administration,  upon  its 
advent  to  power,  was  compelled  to  encounter  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  especial  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents  and  allies  of 
the  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the 
Border  States  upon  this  subject.  The  President,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
of  sentiment  without  which  united  and  eflTective  action 
against  the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
from  the  contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to 
fasten  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country 
upon  the  paramount  end  and  aim  of  the  war — ^the  restora- 
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Hon  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitation  of 
the  United  States.  How  steadily  and  carefully  this  i>olicy 
was  pursued,  the  preceding  pages  of  this  record  will  show. 
But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
the  rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — ^as  the  field 
of  operations,  both  military  and  political,  became  enlarged, 
and  the  elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better  under* 
stood,  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  people  and  the  Gk»yemment.  The 
legishition  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  and 
embodied  these  adyancing  phases  of  public  opinion.  At 
the  extra  session  of  1861  a  law  was  passed,  discharging 
from  slavery  every  slave  who  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  his  master  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  military  capacity  in  the 
rebel  service.  At  the  next  session  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  '4n  such  manner  as  he  should 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,"  and  also  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  allegiance  ;  and  if  any  persons  so  warned  shoold  be 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, the  President  was  authorized  to  set  free  their 
slaves.  Under  these  comprehensive  acts  the  President 
took  such  steps  on  the  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  sustain.  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and  measures 
were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to  provide  for  the  chiuiges 
which  it  made  inevitable.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  enlist  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  in- 
clude persons  of  African  descent,  organized  into  a  separate 
corps.  In  April,  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by  Adjutant- 
Gteneral  Thomas  for  service  ia  Arkansas,  and  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  he  issued  an  order  appointing  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  (Jov- 
ernment  had  adopted  for  committing  the  protection  of  tiiie 
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banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  n^ro  foroe.  On  the  83d 
of  May,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
creating  a  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  colored  troops,  and  estab- 
lishing rules  for  their  enlistment,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  command  them.  And  on  the  20th  of 
August,  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  General,  sent  to 
the  President  an  official  opinion,  to  the  efiect  that,  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  he  had  full  authorily 
to  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army  precisely  as  he 
might  enlist  any  other  persons — ^providing  for  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be  taken 
for  the  public  service^ 

These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  the 
employment  of  negro  troops,  which  has  gone  forward 
steadily  ever  since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
President's  Message,  over  one  hundred  thousand  negro 
soldiers  were  already  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
contributing  largely,  by  their  courage  and  good  conduct, 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  sought  the 
perpetual  enslavement  of  their  race.  The  popular  preju- 
dice against  their  employment  in  the  army,  which  was 
so  potent  at  the  beginning,  gradually  gave  way,  even  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
necessities  of  the  emergency  and  the  capacities  of  the 
negro  race.  And  what  was  of  still  more  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  slavehold- 
ing States  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  for  discussion 
and  practical  action,  as  one  in  which  their  own  well- 
being,  present  and  prospective,  was  deeply  involved. 
The  Union  party  in  every  Southern  State  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Jjouisi- 
ana,  and  Arkansas,  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  tlie 
overthrow  of  an  institution  which  had  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 

In  ail  of  them  Constitutional  Conventions  were  held, 
and  clauses  inserted  in  the  constitutions  which  were 
adopted,  utterly  abolishing  slavery ;  and  these  constitu- 
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tions  were  all  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  with  the 
following  results  :— 

For.  AgOmL 

MarylMid 80,174  29,799 

Louisiana 6,886  1,666 

Arkansas 12,177  226 

Missouri 43,670  41,808 

In  the  latter  State,  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1864 
was,  by  a  new  Convention,  held  in  January,  1866,  revised 
and  amended,  and  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  June 
6,  1866,  and  ratified  as  above. 
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CHAPTER   XVJL 

IflLITABT  EVENTS  OF  THE  SPBINa  AND  SUKMER  OF   1864. 

BaTTLB  of  THB  OlUSTU. — ^ElLPATBIOK^S  RiLiD  OH  RICHMOND. — ^ThS  RbD 

RiYXB  ExpBDinoN. — ^Thb  Fobt  Pillow  Massacbb. — Rebel  Atbooitib8. 
— GxNBBAL  Qbabt's  Adyanob  upok  Riohmohd. — ^Battles  in  Mat. 

The  position  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  plainly  indicated 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  military  movements  of  the 
year  was  to  be  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  lay 
aronnd  Cnlpepper  Court-House,  still  looking  towards 
Richmond  with  unfaltering  determination  ;  and  with  the 
great  Army  of  the  West,  which  was  gathering  around 
Chattanooga  for  its  long  and  perilous  southward  march. 
During  the  month  of  January  little  was  done  anywhere 
except  to  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign.  Neither  of 
the  grand  armies  made  any  movement  during  February 
or  March,  but  some  smaller  expeditions  were  set  on 
foot. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  General  Gill- 
more,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  had 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  send  an 
exx)edition  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
supplies  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  January,  in  urging  the 
matter  still  further  upon  the  attention  of  General  Halleck, 
he  suggested  that  measures  might  be  also  inaugurated  for 
restoring  the  State  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance  under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation.  General  Gillmore 
was  authorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  he 
should  deem  proper ;  and  he  accordingly  organized  an 
expedition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  General  Seymour,  and  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  General  Gillmore  himself— to  whom,  on 

83 
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the  13th  of  Jannaiy,  the  President  had  addressed  the 
following  letter: — 

Exjauwfi  MAsnox,  W^nmroTov,  Jamutry  18, 18M. 

IC%for-General  Gixxkobb: 

I  understand  ftn  effort  is  being  made  bj  some  worthy  gentlemea  to 
reoonstniot  a  legal  State  GoTemment  in  Florida.  Florida  is  in  jonr 
Department,  and  it  is  not  onlikelj  yon  may  be  there  in  person.  I  hare 
given  Mr.  Hay  a  oommlssion  of  mijor,  avd  sent  him  to  yon,  irith  some 
blank-books  and  other  blanks,  to  aid  in  the  reoonstrnction.  He  -wiU  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  nsing  the  Uanks,  and  also  my  general  Tiews  on 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  oo-operate,  bat  if  irreconcQaUa 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  you  are  master.  I  wish  the  thiBg  dona 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  that  when  done  it  be  within  the  range  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  subject.  The  detail  labor  will,  of  coarse,  have 
to  be  done  by  others ;  bat  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  give  it 
such  general  saperrision  as  yon  can  find  consistent  with  year  more 

strictly  military  duties. 

Abbaham  Lnroour. 

The  advance  portion  of  the  expedition  reached  Jack- 
sonville on  the  8th  of  February.  GFeneral  GUlmore  re- 
tamed  to  Port  Royal  on  the  IGth,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  General  Seymour.  The  first  opera- 
tions  were  successful.  Near  Jacksonville  one  hundred 
prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  serviceable  artillery,  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts  of  stores  and 
supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  17th,  General  Seymour, 
with  five  thousand  men,  was  on  the  Florida  Central 
Railroad,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for 
a  movement  towards  Lake  City  were  completed.  The 
enemy  was  found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  Lake 
City,  at  Olustee,  a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  The 
engagement  was  commenced  between  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers and  our  advance.  The  fire  directed  against  our 
men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back ; 
tlien  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  and 
our  whole  force  became  engaged  with  more  than  twice 
their  number  of  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a  strong  ])06i* 
iaon,  flanked  by  a  marsh.    Again  we  retreated,  taking 
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another  poBition ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
wk  force  so  greatly  superior,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
lionrs  and  a  half,  Gfeneral  Seymour  retired,  leaving 
Ids  dead  and  sererely  wounded  on  the  field.  Fire  guns 
^wwe  lost,  and  about  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded^ 
and  missing. 

On  the  8d  of  February,  General  Sherman,  with  a  stzong 
Ibrce,  set  out  from  Yicksburg,  in  light  marching  order, 
and  moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion,  under  Qeneral  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to 
w.ork  its  way  southeastward,  and  join  Shaman  some^ 
-where  on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By 
the  18th,  Smith  had  accomplished  nearly  one-half  of  his 
proposed  march,  but  soon  after  found  the  enemy  concen* 
trated  in  superior  force  in  his  front.  Finding  it  impossi* 
ble  to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the  bridges  on 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  his  retreat  There 
was  continual  skirmishing,  but  no  decisive  battle,  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  26th,  when  the  expe- 
dition accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property, 
but  the  main  object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman 
fuled.  Sherman  went  as  fax  east  as  Meridian^  almost  on 
the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  after  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  rebel  stores,  and  breaking 
their  lines  of  communication,  he  returned  to  Y  icksbmg. 

Another  enterprise  was  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made 
by  a  large  cavalry  force  under  General  Kilpatrick. 
Leaving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  February,  he  crossed 
the  Bapidan,  gained  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  without  being 
discovered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  of 
Richmond.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
sent  firom  the  main  body  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The  road  was  torn  up  for 
some  distance  ;  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck, 
and  six  grist-mills,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  for  the  Confederate  army,  were  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral  locks  on  the  canal  were  blown  up,  and  other  dam- 
age done*    Dahlgren' s  main  body  then  pressed  onward  to 
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wards  Bichmond^  and  came  witbiii  three  miles  of  the  dty^ 
when,  encountering  a  Confederate  force,  it  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  himself  being  killed,  and  a  lai|^ 
part  of  his  force  captured.  Kilpatrick,  meanwhile^ 
pressed  onward  to  Spottsylyania  Court-House,  and  thenoe 
to  Beaver  Dam,  near  where  the  two  lines  of  railway  froai 
Bichmond,  those  running  to  Gordonsville  and  Freder- 
icksburg, cross.  Here  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut^  and  the  cavalry  pushed  straight  <m 
towards  Richmond.  They  reached  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications  at  a  little  past  t^i  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist 
of  March,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
These  were  fairly  passed,  and  tlie  second  line,  a  mile 
nearer,  was  reached,  and  a  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  foir 
some  hours.  Towards  evening  Kilpatrick  withdrew,  and 
encamped  six  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  night  an 
artillery  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp,  and  our  troops 
retired  still  &rther,  and  on  the  following  morning  took 
up  their  line  of  march  down  the  Peninsula  towards 
Williamsburg.  Several  miles  of  railway  connection  of 
great  importance  to  the  enemy  were  intemipted,  stores  to 
tiie  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  were  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  captured,  as  the 
result  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  early  x>art  of  March,  General  Banks  organized 
an  expedition  with  all  the  available  force  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  his  department,  to  move  up  the  Bed  Biver  as 
far  as  Shreveport,  where  the  rebels  had  large  supplies, 
and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  joined  by 
General  Steele,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  coDect  in 
Arkansas,  when  the  combined  armies  would  be  power- 
fol  enough  to  sweep  away  all  rebel  op})Osition  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  Texas. 

A  force  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  left  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  twenty  transports,  and,  having  joined  the  fleet, 
proceeded  up  the  Bed  Biver.  This  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition met  with  a  decided  success  in  the  capture  of  Port 
De  Bussey  by  storm,  with  but  little  loss,  by  which  cap- 
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tare  the  river  was  opened  to  the  fleet  as  far  as  Alexan- 
dria, where  the  whole  expedition  was  united  under  com- 
mand of  Gfeneral  Banks.  On  the  26th  of  March  they 
moved  forward,  meeting  with  uninterrupted  success,  as  far 
as  Natchitoches,  some  eighfy  miles  above  Alexandria.  But 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  about  twenty  miles  farther  up, 
ihey  found  the  rebel  army  posted,  under  the  command  of 
Oeneral  Dick  Taylor.  This  resistance  had  not  been  anti^ 
oipated :  the  army  was  not  marching  compactly,  nor  could 
the  gunboats  be  of  any  assistance,  on  account  of  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  river  from  the  road. 

.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Thirteenth  Corps  of  our 
army,  being  too  far  in  advance  to  receive  proper  support, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  superior  force  and  driven 
back  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  and  which  repulsed  the  advancing  enemy  with 
great  slaughter.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of 
April.  That  night  General  Banks  determined  to  fall 
back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  point  two  other  divisions, 
under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  had  arrived.  Here  our 
forces  were  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  The  rebels  at  first  gained  some  advan- 
tage, pressing  the  Nineteenth  Corps  back  up  a  hill, 
behind  the  crest  of  which  lay  General  Smith's  troops,  by 
whose  unexpected  and  destructive  fire  the  rebel  lines  of 
battle,  as  they  came  over  the  crest,  were  suddenly  ar* 
rested.  A  rapid  charge  of  the  Union  troops  put  the  rebels 
entirely  to  fiight,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  many  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  guns^ 
most  of  which,  however,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  the 
rebels  the  day  before. 

Our  own  army,  however,  was  so  shattered  in  the  two 
battles,  that  General  Banks  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  entire 
force  to  Grand  Ecore,  some  forty  miles  below.  The 
water  in  the  Bed  River  being  unusually  low,  and  falling, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  fleet,  and  with  it 
the  army,  still  farther  down  the  river  to  Alexandria.  On 
the  way  down,  the  gunboat  JEastport  having  got  aground, 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  blown  up. 
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(General  Steele,  in  coBBeqtieiice  of  the  retreat  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  was  bunself  compelled  to  fall  back  to  liide 
Bock,  which  he  reached  without  much  fighting,  Imt  with 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  material. 

The  water  in  the  Bed  Birer  continued  to  fiill  trntQ  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  water  enough  on  the  &Il8 
at  Alexandria  to  allow  the  gunboats  to  pass  oyer.     The 
rebels  were  enabled  to  throw  forces  below,  so  as  to  impede 
the  communication  with  the  army  by  the  river,  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  tiie  army  must  retreat  rtill  fitr- 
ther,  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  lest  the  wbole 
fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  should  be  of  neceadly,  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels,  or  blown  up.    In  this  extremity,  a 
plan  was  devised  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Nme- 
teenth  Corps,  of  building  a  series  of  dams  on  the  taJlSj 
by  which  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  i^n- 
boats  to  pass  over.    The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some  of 
the  best  engineers ;  but  under  the  approval  of  Commo- 
dore Porter,  who   commanded   the  fleet,  and  General 
Banks,  it  was  tried  with  perfect  success.    The  dams  were 
built  within  ten  days,  and  all  the  gunboats  brought  safely 
over.    Commodore  Porter,  in  his  report,  says,  **  Words 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  fbr  Col- 
onel Bailey.  *  *  *  Leaving  out  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
and  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  Ihe  country,  he  has 
saved  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet,  worth  nearly  $3,000,000, 
and  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  would 
have  embold^ied  them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  or 
two  longer."    Colonel  Bailey  was  at  once  appointed  by 
the  President  a  brigadier-general  for  these  distingokdied 
services.  ^ 

After  this  escape,  the  fleet  and  the  army  retxeated 
down  the  river.  The  fleet  lost  two  small  gunboats  by 
rebel  batteries  on  the  way  down ;  but  the  army,  thou^ 
attacked  several  times,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  in  safety,  on  the 
19th  of  May. 

About  the  time  of  the  check  which  €teneral  Banks  re- 
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ceiypd  at  Sabine  Cross-Eoads,  the  arms  of  the  Union 
met  with  reverses  in  two  other  quarters.  One  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  12tii  of  April,  bj  a  rebel  force  under  Geneial  Forrest, 
a  capture  marked  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  atro- 
cious butchery  of  the  garrison  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Major  Boyd,  who  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  fight.  Of  these  six  bundled 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  colored  troops.  The 
attack  was  commenced  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  gar- 
rison were  driyen  from-  some  outworks  into  the  fort 
iteelf,  which  they  defended  with  the  assistance  of  a  gun- 
boat)  till  about  four  p.  h.,  when  the  rebels  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  fort  from  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied by  taking  advantage  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  the 
fort  to  demand  its  surrender,  and  carried  its  d^ences  by 
storm.  The  garrison  thereupon  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered,  but  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  until 
but  few  were  left  alive.  Some  were  forced  to  stand  up 
in  line  and  were  then  shot.  Some  were  shot  when  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground.  Women  and  children  were 
shot  or  cut  to  pieces.  The  huts  in  which  the  sick  and 
wounded  had  taken  refuge  were  fired  over  their  heads, 
and  there  were  stories  of  even  darker  cruelties  than  these. 
Of  the  white  officers  who  commanded  the  colored  troops, 
but  two  were  left  alive,  and  these  were  wounded.  Of  the 
garrison  there  were  left  thirty-six  white  men  and  twenty- 
one  negroes^  and  forty  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  negroes  saved  their  lives  by  feigning  death  and 
digging  out  from  the  thin  covering  of  earth  which  the 
rebels  had  thrown  over  their  victims. 

The  news  of  this  atrocity  excited  the  deepest  horror 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general  call  for 
retaliation.  In  order  to  have  an  authentic  statranent  of 
the  facts.  Congress  {Missed  resolutions  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  the*  mat- 
ter. The  committee  sent  two  of  its  members,  Senator 
Wade  and  Mr.  Gooch,  to  the  spot.    They  examined  many 
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witnesses,  and  on  the  6tli  of  May  made  their  report,  with 
the  testimony  which  they  had  taken.  The  report  showed 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  rebels  was  in  pnrsnance  of  a 
policy  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  expectation  of  drivii^ 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  also  the  '^  home-made  Yankees,"  as  they  termed  the 
loyal  Sonthemers. 

The  massacre  was  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  fVur, 
in  Baltimore,  while  it  was  still  under  inyestigation,  and 
he  then  said  that  if  the  massacre  was  proy ed  to  have  been 
committed,  retribution  should  surely  come ;  nor  was  this 
the  first  time  that  the  question  of  retaliation  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  In  feust,  as  early  as  July,  1863^ 
the  subject  had  been  considered,  and  the  conclusion 
which  was  then  arrived  at  was  announced  in  the  follow- 

« 

ing  General  Order : — 

EzBOUiiTB  MAHKoar,  WAMOVGTOit,  «IWy  M,  18ML 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  give  protection  to  its  citizena,  of 
whatever  class,  color,  or  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  dnly 
organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.  The  law  of  nations  and  the 
usages  and  customs  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers,  permit  no 
distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  pablio 
enemies.  To  sell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  his  oolor 
and  for  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  and 
a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same  protection  to 
all  its  soldiers ;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  of 
his  color,  the  offence  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy^s 
prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  kiDed 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed ;  and  for 
every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall 
be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued  at  such  labor 
until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Abrahav  LiNcour. 

But  whether  from  the  President's  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  made  it  very  hard  for  him  to  order  the  execution 
of  a  rebel  soldier  who  had  himself  done  no  special  wrong, 
eyen  in  retaliation  for  such  barbarities  as  this  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, or  from  some  other  cause,  the  first  part  of  this  order 
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-was  never  executed.  The  latter  ^art  of  it  was  once  carried 
into  effect  with  excellent  results  by  General  Butler  during 
the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Having  learned  that  some  of  our 
colored  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  made  to  work  by  the 
rebels  on  their  fortifications,  he  at  once  took  a  number  of 
rebel  officers  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  canal,  which 
lie  was  digging  at  Dutch  Gap,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  which  the  rebels  kept  up  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  treatment  proved 
speedily  effectual.  Our  colored  soldiers  were  relieved 
from  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  the  rebel  officers 
were  withdrawn  from  their  exx)osed  position  and  their 
weary  labors. 

Another  similar  action  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
rebels  at  Charleston,  desirous  of  checking  the  fire  of  the 
"  swamp  angel "  and  other  guns,  which  were  making  the 
city  uninhabitable,  placed  some  of  our  officers  within 
reach  of  the  shells,  and  notified  our  forces  that  they  had 
done  so.  On  our  part  a  number  of  rebel  officers  of  equal 
rank  were  immediately  taken  thither  and  also  placed  un- 
der fire.  The  only  result  was  the  exchange  of  the  officers, 
and  the  rebels  did  not  undertake  again  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

Port  Pillow  was  not  the  only  case  of  such  atrocities  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels.  A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place 
on  tiie  20th  of  April  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  capture  of 
Pljonouth  on  the  Roanoke  River,- where  a  company  of  loyal 
North  Carolinians  and  some  negro  troops  were  also  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender.  The  capture  was 
mainly  effected  by  the  success  of  a  rebel  iron-clad,  the  Albe- 
marle^  which  was  able  to  destroy  some  of  our  gunboats, 
and  drive  others  down  the  river,  the  commander  of  the 
Miami^  Lieutenant  Plusser,  being  killed  by  the  rebound  of 
a  shell,  which  he  had  himself  fired  against  the  iron  sides 
of  the  rebel  vessel.  Our  fieet  being  driven  down  the 
river,  communication  with  our  garrison  in  Plymouth  was 
cut  off,  and  the  place,  being  attacked  by  a  heavy  rebel 
force^  was  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  defence  for  four  days, 
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by  its  commander,  Genetal  Wessels,  with  its  garrison  oi 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  twenty-fiye  gons.  The  effect  of 
this  success  was  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  oar  troops 
from  other  places  in  North  Carolina  inevitable.  The 
Albemarle  had  for  a  time  complete  control  of  the  liT^, 
but  coming  down  into  the  Sounds  she  was  attacked  by 
three  of  our  wooden  gunboats^  and  in  a  gallant  fight  was 
BO  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  betake  herself  up  the 
river  again  to  Plymouth,  which  she  never  left  afterwards^ 
being  sunk  at  her  moorings,  on  the  night  of  the  27tli  of 
October  following,  by  a  torpedo-boat,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing. 

In  these  smaller  affairs,  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  gain 
some  successes,  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  General 
Grant,  of  concentrating  our  forces  from  all  quarters  to 
strengthen  the  two  great  armies  whose  movements  were 
to  grind  the  Confederacy  to  powder. 

General  Grant,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  went  to  lifashvillet 
where  he  issued  an  order  announcing  his  assumption  of 
the  command.  After  making  what  arrangements  were. 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  Western  army,  which  he 
left  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  he  -came 
eastward,  to  conduct  in  person  the .  campaign  against 
General  Lee.  The  preparations  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign took  time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  May 
that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  forward  movement. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  remamed  under  the  special 
command  of  General  Meade,  and  lay  about  Culpepper 
Court-House.  General  Bumside  had  been  collecting  a 
strong  force,  in  good  part  colored  troops,  at  Anna{>oli8. 
Another  strong  force  was  under  the  command  of  Qeur 
eral  Butler  and  General  Smith,  at  Yorktown,  and  yet  an- 
other, not  so  strong,  under  General  Sigel,  at  Winchester. 
Bumside' s  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  passed  through 
Washington  on  the  23d  of  April  to  a  position  whence 
they  could  follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  a  short 
distance  —  and  all  things  were  thus  now  ready  for 
the   great  advance.     At  this  time  the  following  cc»^ 
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Tespondenoe  passed  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant: — 

Ident-General  Obaht: 

Not  expecting  to  tee  jou  before  the  spring  campaign  opens,  I  wish  to 
express  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  yon  have  done  up  to 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

The  particnlan  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  Yon 
are  vigilant  and  self-reliant;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  ohtmde 
any  restraints  or  constraints  npon  yon.  While  I  am  very  anxions  that 
any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  number  shall  be  avoided, 
I  know  tliat  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape  your  attention  than  they 
would  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power 
to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 

And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  Just  oaase,  may  God  sustain  you. 

Tours  very  truly, 

A.  Lnroour. 


GRAITT'S  REPLY, 

u>-QirAsmt  Aj 

OvL»nB  Coittv-HoMi,  Jfoy  1,  1861 


HxA^-QirAxmtAiMTiB^ov  rnVmrm  Btasbb^  ) 


The  pBssiDxirr: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  Just  received. '  The  confidence 
you  express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military 
administration,  is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earbest 
endeavor  that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my 
first  entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
I  have  never  had  cause  of  complaint ;  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a 
complaint  against  the  Administration,  or  the  Becretarr  of  War,  for  throw- 
ing any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
appeared  to  be  my  duty. 

Indeed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  importance  of  success, 
I  have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing  asked  for 
has  been  yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my 
success  be  less  than  I  deserve  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault 
is  not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant^ 

U.  S.  QiuxTf  LUut.'Omimil 

The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  the  people  watched 
for  the  approaching  moy ement  of  the  army  was  very  deep* 
Nor  did  it  content  itself  with  mere  watchfalneas.  It  took 
the  right  direction  of  work,-  and  from  every  qnarter  the 
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hands  of  the  Gtovenunent  were  stayed  up  by  the  willing 
hearts  of  the  people. 

As  one  instance  of  the  desire  to  help,  which  was  uni- 
versally felt,  we  may  mention  the  oflTer  of  Colonel  P.  R 
Loomis,  of  New  London,  to  garrison  Fort  Tmmbull  with 
citizen  soldiers  for  one  hundred  days,  at  his  own  expense, 
thus  releasing  the  veterans,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  to 
go  to  the  front 

The  President  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — 

Mt  Dbab  Bib: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ^onr  oommnnicadon  of 
the  28th  April,  in  which  joa  offer  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  Fort 
Tramhnll  with  volnnteers,  which  yon  propose  to  raise  at  yonr  own  ex* 
pense.  While  it  seems  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  accept  this  propositioDf 
on  account  of  the  special  daties  now  devolving  upon  the  garrison  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  snch  a  meritorious  instance  of  individual 
patriotism.  Permit  me,  for  the  Government,  to  express  my  cordial  thanks 
to  jou  for  this  generous  and  public-spirited  offer,  which  is  worthy  of  note 
among  the  many  called  forth  in  these  times  of  national  trial. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servanti 

A«  LnrooLH. 
F.  B.  LooMis,  Esq. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  that  the  forward 
march  of  the  army  began,  and  the  Rapidan  was  crossed 
without  opposition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  by  the 
fords  lying  to  the  east  of  Lee's  position.  Gteneial  Grants 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  lay 
not  in  the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  but  in  the  ranks  of 
Lee's  army,  aimed  to  place  himself  upon  the  southern 
communications  of  that  army,  and  by  heavy  blows  to 
destroy  it.  And  with  the  very  commencement  of  this 
movement  he  forced  Lee  to  leave  the  intrenched  line  be- 
hind which  he  had  so  long  fiEU^  the  gathering  storm,  and 
make  haste  to  attack  his  foe  before  he  had  reached  his 
rear.  This  he  at  once  did,  and  on  Thursday  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness  began.  The  character  of  the  ground 
gave  every  advantage  to  the  rebels.  It  was  all  overgrown 
with  scrub  pines,  with  but  few  roads  leading  through  it 
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They  knew  the  groiind  thoroughly,  and  their  movements 
could  be  made  unseen,  whfle  the  dense  woods  made  cav- 
alry and  artillery  almost  useless.  Lee's  first  effort  was  to 
break  through  our  lines  between  our  centre  under  War- 
ren and  our  left  under  Hancock,  but  by  great  exertions 
this  was  prevented,  and  night  came  without  any  sub- 
stantial result.  With  the  morning  of  Friday,  General 
Grant  assumed  the  offensive,  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  throughout  the  day.  On  our  left,  Hancock's 
Buccesses  in  the  morning  were  lost  again  by  noon,  but  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  him  in  the  afternoon  was 
successfuUy  repulsed.  On  our  right  no  material  advan- 
tage of  position  was  gained  during  the  day ;  but  the  death 
of  Gteneral  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  us,  and  by  a  furious  assault,  just 
before  night,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  breaking  our  lines, 
capturing  General  Thomas  Seymour,  and  many  of  his 
men.  The  lines  were,  however,  speedily  re-established. 
The  result  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  General  Grant, 
as  the  rebels  had  failed  to  thoroughly  break  his  lines  or 
disable  him  for  the  forward  movement  which,  on  Satur-, 
day  night,  after  a  day  of  skirmishing  without  any  general 
engagement,  he  undertook,  aiming  at  Spottsyl vania  Court* 
House.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  aware  of  his 
movement,  moved  likewise,  and,  having  the  shorter  line, 
gained  the  position  first,  and  held  it  against  our  attack 
during  the  hours  of  Sunday,  our  lines  being  formed  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Spottsylvania.  Monday  was 
a  day  of  skirmishing,  sadly  marked  for  us,  however,  by 
the  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  Night  found  the  two  armies  facing  each 
other,  each  behind  temporary  breastworks,  each  watchful, 
each  determined. 

The  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  was  not  made 
public  until  Friday  morning.  The  vital  importance  of 
its  results  was  everywhere  felt.  All  eyes  were  at  once 
intent  upon  those  bloody  fields,  all  ears  eager  for  informa- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  there ;  and  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  North  went  up  to  God,  earnest,  fer- 
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yent^  fall  of  fkith,  tbat  He  would  bless  the  xigbtecfOB 
cause. 

OfBcial  bulletins  were  given  to  the  public  of  the  resolti 
of  the  different  days'  operations  as  they  slowly  1>ecaine 
known*  And  on  Tuesday  morning  all  hearts  were  thrilled 
with  joy  by  the  following  official  announcement  from  the 
President : — 

RuwiAfB  Mahbioh,  WAmmnov,  ifajr  9, 18M. 
To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty : 

Enough  is  known  of  Bimj  operations,  within  the  last  five  daya,  to 
claim  onr  special  gratitude  to  QodL  While  what  remains  undone  de* 
mands  our  most  sincere  prayers  to  and  reliance  npon  Him  (without  irlioiii 
aO  effort  is  yain),  I  recommend  that  all  patriots  at  their  homes,  in  their 
places  of  pnblic  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in  common 

thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  Qod. 

Ai>i>AWAv  Lnroour. 

Accompanying  this  recooimendation  were  published 
bulletins  of  the  results  up  to  Saturday,  the  retiring  of 
the  rebels  from  General  Grant's  front,  and  the  march  of 
our  army  towards  Spottsylyania.  The  news  spread  great 
joy  everywhere,  and  that  night  a  crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand people  marched  to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the 
President,  who,  being  called  for,  came  out  and  spc^e  as 
follows : — 

FBtLow-GmzENa : — I  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  yon  for  the  compliment 
of  this  call,  though  I  apprehend  it  is  owing  more  to  the  good  news 
received  to-day  from  the  army,  than  to  a  desire  to  see  me.  I  am  indeed 
very  gratefnl  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  to  their  noble  commanders  who  have  directed  them,  and 
e^eoially  to  onr  Maker.  Our  commanders  are  following  up  their  victo- 
ries resolutely  and  successfully.  I  think,  without  knowing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  plans  of  General  Grant,  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  appears.  1  believe,  I  know  (and  am 
especially  grateful  to  know)  that  General  Grant  has  not  been  Jostled  in 
his  purposes,  that  he  has  made  all  his  points,  and  to-day  he  is  on  his  Une 
as  he  purposed  before  he  moved  his  armies.  I  will  volunteer  to  say  that 
I  am  very  glad  at  what  has  happened,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be 
done.  While  we  are  grateful  to  all  the  brave  men  and  officers  for  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  should,  above  all,  be  very  grateful  to 
Almighty  God,  who  gives  us  victory. 

There  is  enough  yet  before  us  requiring  all  loyal  men  and  patxiota  to 
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perform  their  sbare  of  the  labor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  modest 
Ckneral  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  sink  iJl  perscmal  oousideratlon 
for  the  sake  of  the  ooontry.  I  commend  yon  to  keep  yourselves  in  the 
flame  tranquil  mood  that  is  characteristio  of  that  brave  and  loyal  man. 
I  have  said  more  than  I  expected  when  I  came  before  you.  Repeating  my, 
thanks  for  this  call,  I  bid  you  good-by. 

While  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  the  chief  point  of  interest,  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  On  Wednesday,  May  4th,  General  Butler  haying 
put  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  made  a  rapid 
move  up  the  James  River  and  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermndia  Hundred,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appomattox 
River,  across  which  pontoons  were  thrown — ^while  (Jen- 
eral  Kautz,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  left 
Suffolk  upon  a  raid  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road— ^which  he  succeeded  in  cutting  by  destroying  some 
bridges.  General  Butler  also  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
raQroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent for  a  time  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  Gteneral 
Lee  from  the  forces  that  were  south  of  Richmond  under 
Beauregard. 

General  Grant,  meantime,  had  not  been  content  with 
merely  i>ounding  against  Lee's  front  with  men  and  with 
guns,  of  which  he  was  now  able  to  employ  more  than  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness.  He  also  dispatched  his  cav- 
alry under  (General  Sheridan  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  which,  reaching  the  railroads, 
made  an  immense  destruction  of  supplies  prepared  for 
Lee'  8  army,  and  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  their  trans- 
portation, and  which,  on  the  11th,  routed  the  rebel  cav- 
alry under  General  Stuart,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  which 
engagement  Stuart  was  killed ;  and,  pressing  on  yet  nearer 
Richmond  and  over  the  first  line  of  the  works  around  the 
city,  he  turned  off  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  reached  Fortress  Monroe  with  little  loss,  having  in- ' 
flicted  great  damage  on  the  enemy. 

The  10th  and  11th  of  May  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  heavy  losses  and  par^ 
tial  successes  for  both  sides,  and  of  attacks  met  and  re- 
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pulsed,  with  the  eTDployinent  of  all  the  resources  of  hoQi 
armies  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  Gteneral  Grant  s^it  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  summed  up  the 
results  ag  follows : — 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heayj  fighting.  The  result 
to  thiB  time  is  much  in  oar  favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  aa  well 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  most  be  greater. 
We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  takesa. 
from  us  bnt  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  ont  on  this  line, 
if  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  early  light  of  the  nert  morning  brought  results 
yet  more  in  our  favor ;  for  with  the  break  of  day,  Han- 
cock, now  on  our  right,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
rebel  intrenchments,  and  stormed  oyer  them,  capturing 
several  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  to- 
gether with  thirty  or  forty  cannon,  only  dghteen  of  which, 
however,  he  was  able  to  hold.    For  Lee,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  deadly  blow,  gathered  all  his  forces  to  re- 
take the  position,  and  five  desperate  charges  upon  it  du* 
ring  the  day  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded, 
until,  when  the  battle  was  over,  nearly  a  thousand  rebel 
dead  lay  within  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
works.    The  utmost  exertions  of  the  rebels  were  in  vain, 
however,  and  they  sullenly  withdrew  to  another  posi- 
tion.   A  storm  now  set  in  and  enforced  quiet  on  both 
armies  for  several  days.    During  this  tune  General  But- 
ler moved  forward  towards  Fort  Darling,  but  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  he  met  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  rebels, 
who  took  advantage  of  a  fog  to  make  a  successful  attack, 
driving  him  from  the  railroad  and  fordng  him  to  return 
to  his  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred.    Greneral  Sigel,  too,  who 
had  marched  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  met  by  a 
superior  force  under  General  Imbden,  and  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  five  guns.    General  Eautz,  however,  with 
his  cavalry,  having  returned  from  his  first  successful  raid, 
set  out  upon  a  second  one  towards  the  Danville  road, 
which  he  also  succeeded  in  injuring  to  some  extent. 
The  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  send  forward 
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re-enforcemente  to  General  Grant,  and  on  the  18tli  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Spottsylyania  was  renewed.  On  the 
19th  the  rebels  inflicted  a  heayy  loss  npon  our  right  hy 
making  an  unexpected  attack,  in  which  some  of  our  newly 
arriyed  regiments  suffered  sevafely.  This  was  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  cut  our  communicatiohs,  but  they  fSailed 
entirely  in  doing  so. 

They  had,  hQwever,  by  this  time  thrown  up  intrench- 
ments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  General  Grant 
determined  again  to  make  a  flanking  movement  by  the 
left. 

The  movement  was  at  once  perceived  by  General  Lee, 
and  when  our  forces  arrived  at  the  North  Anna  river,  the 
rebels  were  already  there.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  prevent  our  forces  from  crossing  the  river,  and 
inflicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  the  crossing. 
After  crossing,  however,  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army 
was  discovered  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  that  General 
Grant  again  deemed  it  wise  not  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
but  to  repeat  his  flanking  movement. 

The  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  without  loss 
from  Lee's  front  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  26th,  and, 
moving  again  by  the  left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey,  but 
was  again  confronted  by  the  rebel  army,  which,  after 
some  severe  fighting,  ag^in  made  a  stand  at  Goal  Harbor, 
While  here,  one  corps  of  General  Butler's  army,  under 
General  Smith,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac Thus  re-enforced,  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  the  8d  of 
June,  and,  after  heavy  losses,  the  attack  was  abandoned. 
Repeated  efforts,  however^  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to 
turn  our  left,  and  to  break  up  the  communication  which 
had  been  formed  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 
key river,  also  failed  as  signally.  And  both  armies  thus 
remained  for  several  days,  watching  each  other  sleep- 
lessly,  and  each  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  make 
an  attack. 

Other  co-operative  movements  went  on  during  all  this 
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time.  In  Western  Yirginia,  (General  Averill  had  made 
quite  a  successful  raid  upon  the  raih'oads.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  General  Hunter  had  taken  com- 
mand in  place  of  General  Sigel,  our  forces  won  a  brilliaiit 
victory  at  Piedmont  over  the  rebels  under  Grenerab 
Jones  and  Imboden,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed 
Hunter  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  guns ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  and 
Averill,  pushed  on  towards  Lynchburg,  which  however 
he  was  unable  to  reach.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was 
made  by  General  Butler's  forces  upon  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  June. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Grant,  having  become 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  General  Lee,  f^dlowed  up  his  plan  of  aiming  to 
strike  Lee's  southern  communications  by  leaving   lus 
front  and  again  marching  by  the  left  to  the  James  river, 
which  he  crossed  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  below  City 
Point,  and  immediately  moyed  forward  to  the  attack 
upon  Petersburg.    Again,  however.  General  Lee,  having 
the  inside  lines  to  move  upon,  was  a  few  hours  in  advance 
of  our  troops,  and,  while  several  forts  were  taken  on  the 
outer  lines  of  defences,  with  thirteen  cannon  and  some 
prisoners,  in  which  the  colored  troops  especially  distin- 
guished themselves,  the  inner  lines  were  found  to  be  too 
strong,  and  our  army  settled  itself  down  to  the  siege  of 
Petersburg. 

General  Sherman's  movement  upon  Atlanta  was  made  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  army 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  the  rocky  heights  which  were  held  by  General  John- 
ston  were  so  strong  that  General  Sherman  did  not  waste 
its  strength  by  attacking  them  in  front,  but  by  a  series  of 
masterly  flank  movements  he  compelled  the  rebel  army 
to  retreat  successively  from  Buzzard's  Roost,  from  D&l- 
ton,  and  from  Resaca,  at  which  latter  place  there  were, 
however,  two  days  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  May,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  both  guns  and 
prisoners  by  our  troops,  the  retreat  of  Johnston  across 
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the  Oostenanla  river,  and  the  capture  without  serious 
opposition  of  Rome  and  Kingston,  some  sixty  miles  fur- 
ther on  towards  Atlanta.  At  Rome,  large  quantities  of 
provisions  were  captured,  and  large  machine-shops  were 
destroyed.  Johnston's  retreat  had  been  too  rapid  to 
allow  of  his  doing  much  damage  to  the  railroad  along 
which  his  army  was  falling  back  towards  Atlanta ;  and 
whatever  damage  he  was  enabled  to  do  was  at  once 
repaired,  and  the  railroad  put  in  use  to  supply  our 
armies  in  their  advance. 

The  Altoona  Mountains  were  the  scene  of  the  next 
stand  made  by  the  rebels.    General  Sherman  continued 
the  flanking  system,  and  moved  towards  Dallas,  where, 
however,  he  was  met  by  the  rebels,  who  attacked  Mc- 
Pherson's  Corps  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  met  a  disastrous 
repulse,  losing  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  and  eight  hundred  prisoners     This  move- 
ment having  drawn  the  rebels  from  their  position  at  the 
pass  of  the  Altoona  Mountains,  it  was  occupied  and  held  by 
our  cavalry,  becoming  at  once,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
"as  useful  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  rebels 
took  up  a  new  position  at  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain. 
Efforts  were  made  by  them,  while  Sherman  was  advanc- 
ing towards  this  position,  to  interfere  with  his  communi- 
cations, and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad  by 
rebel  cavalry,  which  was,  however,  speedily  driven  off. 
A  more  discouraging  affair,  however,  was  the  defeat  of  a 
heavy  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Memphis  under 
command  of  General  Sturges,  by  the  rebel  General  For- 
rest, on  the  10th  of  June:     The  requirements  of  General 
Sherman's  position  were  not,  however,  so  great  but  that 
he  was  able  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  repair  this 
disaster.     Like  General  Grant,  he  was  not  '^  jostled  from 
his  plans''  by  these  outside  manoeuvres  any  more  than 
by  the  direct  blows  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  the  18th 
of  June,  when  Grant  stationed  himself  before  the  works 
of  Petersburg  after  his  march  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
his  many  battles,  Sherman  had  arrived  before  the  rebel 
works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  after  a  similar  march  of 
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fighting  and  flanking  the  enemy  oyer  Bomething  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  territory. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  now  recognized  as  having 
been  splendid  saccesses.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  doubt  and  aiodety  in 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  It  had  been  often  announced  that  Lee's 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  and  yet 
that  army  had  thus  far,  by  repeated  stands,  been  able  to 
prevent  Grant  from  breaking  through  its  lines.  Even 
Petersburg  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  by  assault 
on  the  first  attack ;  and  yet  it  was  found  that,  instead  of 
this,  our  army  was  not  able  at  once  to  draw  its  lines 
around  the  place  far  enough  to  cut  off  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road. The  losses  of  the  army  were  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  opposition,  the  difficulties  of  its  position  magnified, 
the  lack  of  water  and  the  dust  and  heat  were  dilated 
upon,  and  even  the  visit  which  the  President  paid  to  the 
army  on  the  22d  of  June  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  event 
showing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  great, 
if  not  insuperable. 

The  army,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light 
The  President's  visit  was  for  them  a  gratification,  not  a 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  they  cheered  him,  as  he  rode  along 
the  lines,  with  a  heartiness  which  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  him  and  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  given  them. 
The  President' s  confident  expressions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  on  his  return  went  far  to  encourage  the  country ; 
for  the  people  had  already  come  in  great  measure  to 
have  that  abounding  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  which 
displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  appreciated  in  his  turn  the  confidence  which  tke 
people  felt  in  him.  "  I  do  my  best  to  deserve  this,"  said 
he  to  a  friend,  "  but  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  me,  a  weak,  mortal  man,  to  serve  such  a 
great  and  generous  people  in  such  a  place  as  I  hold,  in 
such  an  awful  crisis  as  this.    It  is  a  terrible  responsibility ; 
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"but  it  has  been  imposed  upon  me  without  my  seeking, 
and  I  trust  Providence  has  a  wise  purpose  for  me  to 
fulfil  by  appointing  me  to  this  charge,  which  is  almost 
too  much  for  a  weak  mortal  to  hold." 

He  appreciated  not  only  this  confidence  in  him,  but  th^ 
whole  character  of  the  people.  "  Such  a  people,'*  said 
he,  **  can  never  fail ;  and  they  deserve,  and  wiU  receive, 
the  proudest  place  in  the  history  of  nations."  It  seems 
Bad  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  how 
speedily  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  approached. 

General  Grant's  purpose  was  to  extend  his  lines  south- 
ward, cutting  off  as  speedily  as  possible  the  railroads 
which  led  from  Petersburg  to  the  south;  and  by  the 
cavalry  arm  destroying  the  other  railroads  leading  to 
Richmond,  thus  isolating  it  from  the  South.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  railroads  between  Richmond  and 
Gordonsville,  returning  to  the  White  House,  and  there 
opening  communications  again  with  General  Grant ;  and 
Wilson,  on  the  south,  cut  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and, 
reaching  Burkes ville,  did  serious  damage  also  to  the 
Danville  road.  The  first  move  of  the  army,  however, 
towards  the  Weldon  road  resulted  disastrously;  and 
Wilson,  on  his  return  from  his  raid,  was  set  upon  at 
Ream's  Station,  and  had  to  cut  his  way  through  with 
heavy  loss,  by  the  aid  of  a  diversion  effected  by  the 
Sixth  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  his  relief.  General  Hun- 
ter, too,  was  unable  to  capture  X^ynchburg,  and,  fall- 
ing short  of  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Western  Virginia  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Amid  these  various  movements.  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

The  feeling  at  its  adjournment  was  not  buoyant,  but 
tending  to  depression ;  and,  just  before  it  separated,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
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PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  FrendeiU  qf  the  United  8tate». 

Wheseas,  the  Senate  and  Hooae  of  Representatives  at  their  laat 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  was  approved  on  the  aeoond  daj 
of  July  instant,  and  which  was  in  the  words  following,  namelj : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  reqaested  to  appoint  a  dsj 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  \>j  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  he  re- 
quest his  constitutional  advisers  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Departments 
to  unite  with  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  at  the  Citj  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  all  magistrates,  all  civiL  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officers,  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  with  all  lojal 
and  law-abiding  people,  to  convene  at  their  usual  places  of  worship,  w 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  confess  and  to  repent  of  their  manifold  sins,  to 
implore  the  compassion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  that  if  oon6L<steDt 
with  His  will,  the  existing  rebellion  may  be  speedily  suppressed,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  may  he 
established  throughout  all  the  States;  to  implore  ffim,  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  world,  not  to  destroy  us  as  a  people,  nor  suffer  us  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  hostility  or  connivance  of  other  nations,  or  by  obstioate 
adhesion  to  our  own  counsels  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  His  etenisl 
purposes,  and  to  implore  Him  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  knov 
and  do  His  will,  humbly  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His  will 
that  our  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  united  people  among  the  family 
of  nations ;  to  implore  Him  to  grant  to  our  armed  defenders,  and  the 
msjsses  of  the  people,  that  courage,  power  of  resistanoe,  and  enduranoe 
necessary  to  secure  that  result;  to  implore  Him  in  His  infinite  goodness 
to  soften  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds^  and  quicken  the  conscience  of 
those  in  rebellion,  that  they  may  lay  down  their  arms,  aud  speedily  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fra- 
ternity may  be  restored,  and  peace  established  throughout  all  our  borders. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
cordially  concurring  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  peni- 
tential and  pious  sentiments  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions^  and 
heartily  approving  of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof  do  here- 
by appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August  next  to  be  observed  by  the  peo> 
pie  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer. 

I  do  hereby  further  invite  and  request  the  heads  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  this  Government,  together  with  all  legislators,  all  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  Isod, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  and  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  in 
the  national  service,  and  all  the  other  loyal  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  preferred  places  of  public  worship  on 
that  day,  and  there  to  render  to  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Ruler  of  the 
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Universe,  aneh  homage  and  snch  confesinoiis,  and  to  offer  to  Him  snch 
•applications  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  aforesaid 
resolution,  so  solemnly,  so  earnestly,  and  so  reverently  recommended. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 

r       1    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  '  Abbaham  Linooln. 

WnxiAM  H.  SswiJiD,  Secretary  0/ State, 

The  depressing  effeclr  of  the  apparent  check  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
was,  however,  much  alleviated  by  the  news  which  ar- 
rived on  the  6th  of  July,  of  the  sinking  of  the  rebel 
cruiser  ALabama^  on  the  19th  of  June,  off  Cherbourg,  by 
the  Kearsarge^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winslow. 
Opportunities  for  our  navy  to  distinguish  itself  in  battle, 
except  with  forts,  had  been  rare,  and  great  rejoicing  was 
felt  that  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama^  had  at 
last  given  to  the  Kearsarge  an  opportunity  to  prove,  in 
sight  of  France  and  England,  that  Yankee  ships  and  guns 
and  men  were,  as  of  old,  dangerous  enemies  in  an  encounter. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  laid  open  by  Hun- 
ter's  movement  into  West  Virginia,  and  the  rebels  took 
advantage  of  it  to  make  a  push  northward.  They  crossed 
^  the  Potomac  in  considerable  force,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Early,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  defeated  our  troops 
under  General  Wallace,  at  Monocacy.  The  President 
called  for  twelve  thousand  militia  from  each  of  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  to  meet  this 
invasion,  from  which  both  Baltimore  and  Washington 
were  felt  to  be  in  some  danger.  A  bold  company  of  raiders 
even  burned  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  only  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and,  passing  north  of  Baltimore,  cut 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  capturing  two 
trains  of  cars.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  cars  was 
Major-General  Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  near  Reisters- 
town.    The  raiders  met  little  opposition  through  the  coun- 
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tr7,  one  striking  exception  being  the  oonduct  of  <M 
Ishmael  Day,  a  man  of  eighty-three  years,  who,  "when  a 
couple  of  rebels  undertook  to  pull  down  a  flag  which  was 
flying  over  his  gate,  shot  one  of  them  and  forced  the  other 
to  retreat.    A  larger  company  of  them,  however,   came 
and  burned  the  old  man's  house,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  him.    Extensive  preparations,  were  made  at  Bal- 
timore to  resist  an  attack,  and  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
city  was  in  marked  contrast  with  its  attitude  at  the  outset 
of  the  rebellion.     The  militia  gathered  fast  from  the  loyal 
States.    General  Grant  had  also  sent  up  the  Sixth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Washington.    The  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  New  Orleans,  was  also  sent  thither ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  July,  the  rebel  forces,  which  had  for  the  two  days 
previous  skirmished  smartly  in  front  of  Port  Stevens,  near 
Washington,  determined  to  retreat ;  and  by  the  end  of  tliat 
week  they  were  all  south  of  the  Potomac,  having  carried  off 
great  quantities  of  plunder  and  spread  great  consternation 
through  Maryland  and  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  not  having  succeeded  at  all  in  compelling  General 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  Petersburg. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  raid  which  the  rebels  undertook. 
In  Kentucky  they  had  made  great  disturbances  under 
John  Morgan,  which,  though  checked  by  his  rout  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  at  Cynthiana,  continued,  and  were  receiv- 
ing so  much  countenance  from  rebel  sympathizers  in  the 
State,  that  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to  declare  martial 
law  throughout  the  State,  which  was  done  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

By  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Wbxbbas,  by  a  proelamation  whioh  was  issned  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1861,  tiie  Pl^deat  of  the  United  States  annonnoed  and  declared  that  the 
l^w«  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  then  were  o|>- 
posed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstmcted  in  certain  States  therein  men- 
tioned, by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  power  vested  in  the  tt^^ti^K^U  b/ 
law ;  and 
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Whereoi,  immediately  after  the  Lnning  of  the  said  proolamation  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  were  pnt  into  activity  to  sup- 
press the  said  insorrections  and  reheUion ;  and 

Whereas^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  hy  an  act  approved  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1868,  did  enact  that'  daring  the  said  rebellion  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and 

TFhsrsas^  the  said  insorrection  and  rebellion  still  continue,  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas^  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  suppresong  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  various  parts 
of  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  been  successfhl  in  obstructing 
the  laws  and  public  authorities,  especially  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
€korgia ;  and 

Wherea$^  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  duly  issued  his  proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  througbout 
the  United  States,  in  oases  where  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or 
officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled  or  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  oilisted  in, 
or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  desert- 
ers therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  military 
and  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  redsting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military  or  naval 
service;  and 

Whereas^  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  joined  the  forces 
of  the  insurgents,  who  have  on  several  occasions  entered  the  aaid  State  of 
Kentucky  in  large  force  and  not  without  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by  disaf- 
fected and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  therein,  have 
not  only  greatly  disturbed  the  public  peace  but  have  overborne  the  civil 
authorities  and  made  flagrant  civil  war,  destroying  property  and  life  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  State ;  and 

TPft^Ms,  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  National  armies,  that  combinations  have 
been  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose  of  indting  the 
rebel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the  said  State, 
and  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating  in  the 
aaid  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger  their  safety. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do 
hereby  dedare  that  in  my  judgment  the  public  safety  especially  requires 
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that  the  saspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpas  so  pro- 
claimed in  tiie  said  proclamatioa  of  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  be  mads 
effectual  and  be  duly  enforced  in  and  throughout  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  martial  law  be  for  the  present  declared  therein.  I  do 
therefore  hereby  require  of  the' military  ofScers  in  the  said  State  that  the 
privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  be  effectually  6uq>ended  within  the  said 
State,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  and  that  martial  law  be 
established  therein  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  thb  proidamation,  the 
said  suspension  and  establishment  of  martial  law  to  continue  nntil  this 
proclamation  shall  be  revoked  or  modified,  but  not  beyond  the  period 
when  the  said  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed  or  come  to  an  end. 
And  I  do  hereby  require  and  command,  as  well  as  military  oflSeers,  all 
civil  ofSoers  and  authorities  existing  or  found  within  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  to  ^ve  full  effect  to  the 
same.  The  martial  laws  herein  proclaimed  and  the  things  in  that  req>eet 
herein  ordered  will  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
of  lawful  elections,  or  with  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  or  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  oourts  of 
law  existing  therein  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings which  do  not  affect  the  military  operations  or  the  oonstitDted 
authorities  of  the  Gh>vernment  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  oansed  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afObced. 

Bone  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  6th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
[l.  s.]     of  our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-eighth.  Abbawam  Lnroour. 

By  the  President : 
William  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

While  tlie  loyal  States  were  thus  engaged  in  repelling 
rebel  raids  and  strengthening  the  armies,  General  Sher- 
man continued  his  victorious  campaign.  His  assault  upon 
Kenesaw  was  a  failure,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
works ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  flanking  system  droye 
Johnston  out  of  them  across  the  Chattahoochee,  which 
our  army  crossed  on  the  11th  of  July.  By  a  movement 
of  his  left  wing,  General  Sherman  at  once  seized  Decatur, 
only  six  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  severed  the  railroad  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Augusta,  by  which  time  the  dissatis- 
faction, which  had  been  felt  in  rebeldom  with  Johnstons 
continued  falling  back,  culminated  in  his  removal  on  the 
17th  of  J  uly,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Hood  in  his 
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place.  Hood  signalized  his  appointment  by  attacking 
Sherman  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  33d,  when  oar  army,  though  victorious,  met  with  a 
very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Major-General  McPher- 
son,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  gallant  leaders  who  had 
stood  around  Sherman  through  all  that  long,  laborious, 
and  bloody  march.  A  raid  of  our  cavalry,  under  General 
Rousseau,  had  destroyed  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Montgomery,  for  thirty  miles,  with  but  little  loss. 
Another,  under  General  Stoneman,  though  partially  suc- 
cessful in  what  it  accomplished  on  the  Macon  road,  was 
cut  off  on  its  return,  and  General  Stoneman  and  most  of 
his  cotomand  were  captured,  on  the  80th  of  July.  Still, 
the  month  closed  prosperously  upon  Sherman's  opera- 
tions. Another  rebel  attack  was  bloodily  repulsed  on 
the  38th,  and  his  ^nes  were  drawn  closely  around  At- 
lanta, while  the  rebel  strength  had  been  more  weakened 
by  Hood's  assaults  than  by  Johnston's  successive  retreats. 
At  the  North  the  month  did  not  close  so  favorably. 
The  hundred-days  men  offered  by  the  Northwestern  States 
had  come  promptly  forward  and  been  assigned  to  the  posts 
where  they  were  needed.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  foUowing  brief  speech  to  a  regiment  of  them 
from  Ohio,  which  passed  through  Washington : — 

Soldiers  I  I  understand  yon  hare  just  come  from  Ohio;  oome  to  help 
us  in  this  the  nation's  day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  hopes.  I  thank  yon  for 
your  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  troops.  Yoor  services  were 
nerer  needed  more  than  now.  I  know  not  where  yon  are  going.  Ton 
may  stay  here  and  take  the  places  of  those  who  will  he  sent  to  the  front, 
or  yon  may  go  there  yonrselves.  Wherever  yon  go  I  know  yon  will  do 
yonr  hest    Again  1  thank  yon.    Good-hy. 

But  notwithstanding  the  aid  which  they  furnished  in 
order  to  make  up  the  re-enforcements  needed  for  Sher- 
man to  keep  up  his  line  of  communication,  for  Grant 
to  make  the  necessary  extension  of  his  lines,  and  for 
the  meeting  of  rebel  raids  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President  had  deemed  it  wise,  on  the  18th  of 
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July^  to  issue  the  following  Proclamation,  ordenng  a 
draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

WASHnroTOir,  JWy  18^  1661 

Whbbbab,  Bj  the  act  approved  Jalj  4,  18^  etrtitled  an  act  fiirtlier  to 
regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the  nalional  foroea, 
and  for  other  porpoaes,  it  ia  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  maj,  at  hia  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for  any  nnmher 
of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years  for  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof^ 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or 
of  a  county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of  fifty 
days  after  such  call,  then  the  PresidenI  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year,  to  fill  snoh  quot%  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  un- 
filled. 

And,  whereas,  the  new  enrolment  heretofore  ordered  is  so  far  com- 
pleted as  that  the  afore-mentioned  act  of  Congress  may  now  be  put  in 
operation,  for  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  armies  In 
the  field,  for  garrisons,  and  such  military  operations  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  reb^ion  and  restoring  the  aotfaority 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  insurgent  States. 

Kow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stately 
do  issue  this  my  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  the  mili- 
tary service ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  credits  which  may  be  estab- 
lished under  section  eight  of  the  aforesaid  act,  on  account  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  by  cred- 
its for  men  furnished  to  the  military  service  in  ezoess  of  calls  heretofore 
made  for  volunteers,  wiU  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the  boirn^  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct^  that  after  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this  call,  a  draft  for  troops  to 
eerve  for  one  year,  shall  be  held  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city, 
precinct,  <&leetion  district,  or  county  not. so  snbdivided,  to  fill,  the  quota 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  part  thereof  which 
may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers,  on  the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1864^ 

Done  at  Washington  this  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

In  testimony  wherof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

[l,  a.]    seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Abbaham  Lnroour. 
By  the  President : 

Wh.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 
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Towards  the  last  of  the  month  the  rebels  made  another 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  80th 
of  July  the  town  of  Chambersbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
occupied  by  their  cavalry  under  General  McGausland.  A 
written  demand,  signed  by  General  Early,  was  presented 
for  $100,000  in  gold,  or  $600,000  in  currency,  with  a  threat 
of  burning  the  town  if  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  As  it  was  not  complied  with,  they  fulfilled  their 
threat  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  without  giving  the  citi- 
zens time  to  remove  their  property. 

The  rebel  forces  remained  north  of  the  Potomac  till 
about  the  7th  of  August,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of 
importance.  On  that  day  several  of  our  commands  which 
had  .been  acting  against  them  somewhat  independently 
of  each  other  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  General  Sheridan.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  was  BX)eedily  seen.  The  rebels  fell  back  south 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  so  pressed  by  Sheridan  that 
Gteneral  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-enforce  Early  from 
his  own  lines,  when  Sheridan  in  his  turn  fell  back,  and 
for  some  weeks  there  was  active  manoeuvring  on  both 
sides  and  several  small  battles  were  fought  in  which  we 
gained  more  than  the  rebels,  who  were  never  able  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  force  again. 

Two  days  before  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  made  a  movement  on  the  noHh  side  of  the 
James  River,  across  which,  by  means  of  pontoon  bridges, 
he  threw  a  force  which  was  attacked  before  it  had  time 
to  strengthen  its  position,  but  repulsed  the  rebels  with  a 
loss  of  four  guns.  This  movement,  though  only  a  feint, 
was  heavy  enough  to  induce  General  Lee  to  throw  a 
strong  force  to  the  north  side  also,  when  our  men  were 
in  the  night  drawn  back  for  an  attack  on  the  Peters- 
burg works,  which  was  made  on  the  30th.  The  attack 
was  begun  in  front  of  Qf^neral  Bumside's  lines,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  one  of  the  rebel  forts,  destroy- 
ing it  at  once.  Instantly  every  gun  in  our  ranks 
opened  upon  Petersburg  and  its  defences,  and  an  assault 
was  made  upon  the  gap  in  the  rebel  lines  caused^  by  the 
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explosion  of  the  mine.  The  attack  was  saccessfiil  in 
piercing  the  lines,  but  not  in  carrying  a  height  just  within 
them,  called  Cemetery  Hill,  from  which,  if  we  had  sac- 
ceeded  in  carrying  it,  onr  guns  would  have  commanded 
Petersburg  and  its  defences.  The  rebels  gathered  here 
in  force,  and  poured  so  heavy  a  fire  upon  our  forces  that 
the  assault  could  not  be  maintained,  and  while  part  of 
our  troops  were  driyen  back,  a  large  number  of  them, 
who  had  entered  the  blown-up  fort,  were  unable  to  re- 
turn and  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Our  loss  in  the 
whole  affair  was  between  two  and  three  thousand  men. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  colored  troops,  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  assaulting  column,  had  failed  to  do  their 
duty ;  but  the  evidence  did  not  sustain  this  charge,  but 
showed  that  the  failure  was  due  mainly  to  that  lack  of 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  in  command^ 
which  has  so  often  defeated  the  most  skilful  and  promis- 
ing plans. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  repulse  would  put  an  end  to 
active  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  for  a  long  time ; 
but  this  was  not  giving  due  credit  to  Grant's  unyielding 
pertinacity.  An  important  position  on  the  nojrth  side  of 
the  James  was  cjfptured  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  a  ruse, 
Hancock's  Corps  having  been  shipped  on  transports  down 
the  river,  as  if  on  their  way  to  Washington,  but  returning 
under  cover  of  night  to  join  the  Tenth  Corps  in  taking  and 
holding  a  position  only  ten  miles  i5pom  Richmond,  capturing 
some  five  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  This  i)Osition 
was  important  to  cover  the  work  of  our  men  in  digging 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  through  which  it  was  hoped  our 
iron-clads  might  go  up  the  river  to  flank  the  rebel  defences. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Lee,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  our 
assault  on  the  30th  of  July,  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  re-enforce  Early,  General  Grant,  on  the  17th, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  other  end  of  his  lines,  upon  the  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  which  was  seized  by  our  forces.  A  furi- 
ous attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  rebels,  which  at 
one  time  met  with  a  partial  success,  but  our  lines  were 
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jre-established,  and  a  subsequent  attack  was  repulsed  with 
lieayy  loss.  Two  rebel  generals  were  kiUed  and  three 
^wounded.  Another  and  more  determined  assault  was 
made  on  the  26th,  but^  after  tremendous  fighting,  was  also 
repulsed.  Our  loss  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  rebels 
was  far  more  so.  The  substantial  prize  of  the  struggle, 
the  railroad,  remained  in  our  possession,  and  thus  another 
of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  army  of  General  Lee  was 
cut  off. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  gaye  us  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  Yirginia.  In  the  South  it  gave  us  brilliant  suc- 
cess. In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  preparations 
were  completed  for  an  attaci^  upon  Mobile,  by  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Farragut,  aided  by  a  small  land  force 
under  General  Granger.  The  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the 
bay  past  the  rebel  forts,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  were  accomplished  in  about  three  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August  Our  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  gunboats  and  three  monitors.  The  gunboats 
were  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  that  one  might  help 
the  other,  and  the  monitors  were  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  fleet  The  Brooklyn  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
flagship  Hartford  and  the  rest.  One  of  our  monitors, 
the  Tecumsehj  commanded  by  the  gallant  Craven,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  except 
her  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  of  her  crew.  This  disaster 
momentarily  checked  the  advance,  when  Farragut,  in  the 
flag-ship,  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  led 
the  way  past  the  forts,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gun* 
boats,  each  one  as  she  went  by  pouring  her  broadsides 
into  the  rebel  forts.  Within  the  harbor  the  rebel  iron- 
clad Tennessee  made  desperate  battle.  The  rest  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  having  been  captured  or 
destroyed,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  our  vessels 
at  once,  who  rammed  her  severely  whenever  they  could 
get  a  chance  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
the  monitors  bearing  down  upon  her,  she  surrendered. 
She  was  commanded  by  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the 
Merrimac  in  her  famous  battle  with  the  Monitor. 
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The  conquest  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  siiiTender  of  Forte  Gaines  and  Powell.  Pott 
Morgan  still  held  out,  but  was  immediately  invested  by 
General  Granger.  On  the  28d  an  assault  of  the  fort  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  S3d,  after  a  bombardment  of 
twelve  hours,  in  which  about  three  thousand  shells  w^e 
thrown  into  it,  this  last  of  the  rebel  defences  of  the  har- 
bor of  Mobile  was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  our 
forces. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  success.    Gteneral  Sherman  had 
been  drawing  his  lines  more  closely  around  Atlanta,  and 
Hood  having  made  the  mistake  of  sending  off  all  his  cav- 
alry upon  a  fruitless  effort  to  destroy  the  communications 
between  our  army  and  Chattanooga,  G^eneral  Sherman 
took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  movement  on  the  west  of 
Atlanta  towards  the  rear  of  Hood's  army.    Leaving  one 
corps  to  defend  our  intrenched  lines  in  front  of  the  city, 
he  threw  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  railroad  to  Macon, 
near  West  Point,  upon  the  30th  of  August,  and  thus  cut 
Hood's  army  in  two  and  defeated  one  portion  of  it  at 
JoneBboro.     Hood,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off,  blew  up  his  magazines  in  Atlanta  on  the  night  of 
the  Ist  of  September  and  retreated  to  the  southeast,  and 
on  the  2d  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  been  left  in  our 
intrenchments,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession, 
and  General  Sherman  sent  the  message  to  Washington — 
"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won." 

Before  receiving  General  Sherman's  official  report,  the 
War  Department  had  received  news  of  the  fsiU  of  Atlanta^ 
and  on  the  2d,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General  Dix,  at  New  York,  as  follows : — 

This  department  has  received  intelligence  this  evening  that  Greneral 
Sherman's  advance  entered  Atlanta  abont  noon  to-daj.  The  particolari 
have  not  jet  been  received,  bnt  telegraphio  communication  daring  thd 
night  with  Atlanta  direct  is  expected. 

It  is  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  naval  and  other 
credits  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  will  amouot  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand,  including  New  York,  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  this 
department;  so  tliat  the  President's  call  of  July  10  is  practically  redoced 
to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  meet  and  take  the  place  of 
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Firtt — The  new  enllBtments  in  the  navr ; 

See&nd — ^The  casualties  of  battle,  sickness,  prisoners,  and  desertion ;  and 

Third — The  hundred-days  troops  and  all  others  goings  out  by  expira- 
tion of  service  this  fall. 

One  hundred  thousand  new  troops  promptly  furnished  are  all  that 
General  Grant  asks  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  rebel  armies  yet  in  the  field.  The  -residue  of  the  call  would 
be  adequate  for  garrisons  in  forts  and  to  guard  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  free  the  country  from  guerrillas,  give  security  to  trade, 
protect  commerce  and  travel,  and  re-establish  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity 
in  every  State.  Enwiif  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  close  of  General  Shennan's  campaign  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  exultation  by  all  the  people,  and  they 
heartily  responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation,  which  the  President  at  once  issaed, 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  thanks  which  he  gave  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  officers  and  men,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
salutes  of  one  hundred  guns  which  he  ordered  to  be  fired 
everywhere. 

This  proclamation  and  the  orders  issued  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

KxBOU'fifB  Makuok,  Wjlbbivqtor  Citt,  8eptemJ>€r  8, 1864, 

The  signal  success  that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile, and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan,  and 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  army  under  Migor-General  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Georg^  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  call 
for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in 
all  places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thanksgivings  be  offered  to  Him 
for  His  mercy  in  preserving  our  national  existence  against  the  insurgent 
rebels  who  have  been  waging  a  cruel  war  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  overthrow,  and  also  that  prayer  be  made  for  Divine 
protection  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  the  field  who  have 
00  often  and  so  gallantly  perilled  their  lives  in  battling  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  blessings  and  comfort  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  that  He  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  the  efforts  of 
pablie  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

Abbaham  Lcroour. 
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SxBOimyx  Mavuok,  StpUmAer  ^  Itti 

The  national,  thanks  are  tendered  bj  the  President  to  Admiral  Famgtt 
and  Migor-General  Oanby,  for  the  skill  and  harmony  with  wMidi  the  reeai 
operations  in  Mobile  Harbor  and  against  Fort  PoweU,  Fort  Ghunea,  utd 
Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  carried  into  ezecntion.  Also  to  Adminl 
Farragnt  and  Miyar-General  Chrangor,  nnder  whose  immediate  oommand 
they  were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders  on  sea  and  land,  sod 
to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  energy  lod 
conrage,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  ProTidence,  have  been  crowned  witib 
brilliant  success,  and  have  won  for  them  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the 
nation.  Abbahax  Ldtoout. 

Ejjwuwv  HASBOir,  Aptmmttr  t,  ISH 

The  national  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  President  to  Mij^or-Qeneral 
William  T.  Sherman  and  the  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  command 
before  Atlanta,  for  the  distingnished  ability,  conrage,  and  persereranoe 
displayed  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  which  under  Divine  power  resohed 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battka,  siegea,  and 
other  military  operations  that  have  signalised  this  campaign  must  render 
it  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  partici- 
pated therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Abraham  Lnroour. 

ExBOVTiVB  MAireioir,  SapUmhmr  t^  ISH. 

Ordered, — Firit, — ^That  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  September,  com- 
mencing at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  given  a  salute 
of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  and  navy-yard  at  Washington,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in  the  United  States,  for  tiie  recent 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Ghunes,  and 
Fort  Morgan.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wiB 
issue  the  necessary  directions  in  their  respective  departments  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order. 

Second, — ^That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  September,  commencing 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  fired  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  and  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Newport,  Ey.,  and  at  St  Louis,  and 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newbem,  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army 
under  command  of  M^jor-General  Sherman,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
the  capture  of  Atlanta.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  give  directions  fbr 
the  execution  of  this  order. 

ABRiLHAM  LnOQEV. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  POUTIOAL  OAMPAIGK  OF  1864 

TbX  pBBfllDSKTAL  EUEOTIOH. — ^ThX  OlBTSI  AKD  OONTXIITION. — ^ThX  OoN- 

TBNTiov  AT  Baltimosb. — ^Mb.  Linoolh'b  Rkitominatioh  akd  Aooept- 

AHOS. — POPITLAB    FbSLINO    DuBINO    THE    SuifMSB.  —  ThS  AbQUXLLBS 

Gabs. — Thb  Foboed  Pboolamatioh. — Thb  Niagaba  Falls  Oonfbbbnob. 
^Thb  Ohioago  Oontevtion. — ^Pboobess  and  Bbsult  of  thb  Oak- 
PAi«v. — PopxTLAB  Jot  at  thb  Bbsult. 

The  American  people  were  approaching  another  test  of 
their  capacity  for  self-govemment,  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered.  As  the  spring 
of  1864  was  passing  away,  the  official  term  of  President 
lincoln  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  choose  his  successor.  At  all  times  and  under 
ttie  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident is  attended  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  theorists  haye  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  harmony  and  safety  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  that  such  an  election  should  become 
necessary  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  which  wrapped  the 
whole  country  in  its  flames  and  aroused  such  intense  and 
deadly  passions  in  the  public  heart,  was  felt  to  be  fore- 
most among  the  calamities  which  had  menaced  the  land. 
The  two  great  rebel  armies  still  held  the  field.  The 
power  of  their  government  was  still  unbroken.  All  our 
attempts  to  captxure  their  capital  had  proved  abortive. 
The  public  debt  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  the  resistless  pressure  of  military  necessity,  the  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  the  permissions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  suspended  the  great  safeguard  of  civil  freedom, 
and  dealt  with  individuals  whom  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety  with  as  absolute  and  relentiess 
severity  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
ever  shown.    Taxes  were  increasing ;  new  drafts  of  men 
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to  fill  the  Tanks  of  new  armies  were  impending ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  from  the  very  begmniiig  hostUe  to  the  war 
and  largely  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
State  Sovereignty  on  which  the  rebellion  rested,  and 
with  toleration  for  slavery  ont  of  which  it  grew,  was 
watching  eagerly  for  every  means  of  aroosing  popnlar 
hatred  against  the  Gh>vemment,  that  they  might  secore  its 
transfer  to  their  own  hands ;  and  the  losses,  the  agonies, 
the  desolations  of  the  war  were  beginning,  ap]Mirentiy,  to 
make  themselves  felt  injuriously  upon  the  spirit,  the  en- 
durance, the  hopeful  resolution  of  the  people  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

That  under  these  circumstances  and  amidst  these  ele- 
ments of  popular  discontent  and  hostile  passion,  the 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  a  political  contest,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  terrible 
necessities  which  might  involve  the  nation's  ruin.  That 
the  nation  went  through  it,  with  a  majestic  calmness  up 
to  that  time  unknown,  and  came  out  from  it  stronger, 
more  resolute,  and  more  thoroughly  united  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  among  the  marvels  which  confound  all  theory,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  of  an  intelligent 
people  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  emei^ency  in  Ihe 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Preparations  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  had  be- 
gun to  be  made,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  1864 
Some  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necessities  of  the  future, 
had  for  some  months  before  expressed  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln.    But 
this  step  was  contested  with  great  warmth  and  activity 
by  prominent  members  of  the  political  party  by  which 
he  had  been  nominated  and  elected  four  years  before. 
Nearly  all  the  original  Abolitionists  and  many  of  the  more 
decidedly  anti-slavery  members  of  the  Bepublican  party 
were  dissatisfied,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  more  rapidly 
and  more  sweepingly  enforced  their  extreme  opiniona 
Many  distinguished  public  men  resented  his  rejection  of 
their  advice,  and  many  more  had  been  alienated  by  bis 
inability  to  recognize  their  claims  to  office.    The  inost 
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violent  oppoBition  came  from  those  who  had  been  most 
persistent  and  most  clamorous  in  their  exactions.  And  as 
it  was  unavoidahle  that,  in  wielding  so  terrible  and  so 
absolute  a  power  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  vast  multitudes 
of  active  and  ambitious  men  should  be  disappointed  in 
thueir  expectations  of  position  and  x>drsonal  gain,  the 
lenomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sure  to  be  ccmtested  hy 
a  powerful  and  organized  effort. 

At  the  very  outset  this  movement  acquired  consistency 
and  strength  by  bringing  forward  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  great  political  bold- 
ness and  experience,  and  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
such  a  step  by  a  careful  disi)ensation  of  the  vast  patron- 
age of  his  department,  as  the  rival  candidate.  But  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  this  effort  lacked  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  by  Mr.  Chase 
himself. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party 
had  called  their  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  8th  of  June.  This  step  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction of'  the  wisdom  of  terminating  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  controversy  conceming  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  Union  men ;  and  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination,  and  desired  more  time  to  infuse  their  hostility 
into  the  public  mind.  Failing  to  secure  a  postponement 
of  the  convention,  they  next  sought  to  overawe  and  dic- 
tate its  action  by  a  display  of  power,  and  the  following 
call  was  accordingly  issued  about  the  1st  of  May,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  81st  day 
of  that  month : — 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

After  haviBg  labored  ineffectoaUj  to  defer,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
the  critical  moment  when  the  attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be 
fixed  upon  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistraoj  of  the 
coantr J ;  after  having  interrogated  our  conscience  and  consalted  our  dutj 
as  citizens,  obeying  at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled,- 
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on  our  own  recponribOitX}  to  dedare  to  tho  people  tbat  the  time  Im 
come  for  all  indepeiident  men,  Jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  natiMal 
greatnesa,  to  oonfer  together,  and  nnite  to  resist  the  swelling  invasion  of 
an  open,  shameless,  and  unrestrained  patronage,  which  threatens  to  in- 
gulf under  its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  libertj  and 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

Deeplj  impressed  with  the  conyiction  that,  in  a  time  of  rerolntien, 
when  the  public  attention  is  turned  ezdusirely  to  the  auooeeB  of 
and  is  conseqnentiy  less  vigilant  of  the  public  libertiea^  the 
derived  from  the  organization  of  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  an 
administration  of  afiairs  which  seeks  to  control  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country  in  favor  of  its  supreme  chief^  constitute  a  danger  seriondly 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions,  we  dedaro  that  the 
principle  of  one  term,  which  has  now  acquired  neariy  the  ibroe  of  law 
by  the  consecration  of  time,  ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  ia  the  ^- 
proaching  election. 

We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the  Baltimore  OonTan- 
tion  the  essential  conditions  of  a  truly  National  Oouvention.    Its  prox- 
imity to  the  centre  of  all  the  interested  influences  of  the  administration,  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  country,  its  mode  of  convocation,  tlie 
corrupting  practices  to  which  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  be  sub- 
jected, do  not  permit  the  people  to  assemble  there  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  liberty.     Convinced  as  we  are 
that,  in  presence  of  the  critical  drcumsta^ces  in  which  the  nation  is 
placed,  it  is  only  in  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  people  that  the 
general  safety  can  be  found ;  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to'  consult  it  is 
to  indicate  a  central  position,  to  which  every  one  may  go  without  too 
much  expenditure  of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled  peojds^ 
far  from  all  administrative  influence,  may  consult  firedy  and  ddiberate 
peaceably,  with  the  presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
whose  known  principles  guarantee  their  sincere  and  enlightened  devotion 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  basis  of 
republican  government, — we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow-dtizens  to  units 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  May  81,  current,  for  consultation  and 
oonoert  of  aotion  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Preddentid  deotaon. 

Two  other  calls  were  issued  after  this,  prominent 
among  the  signers  of  which  were  some  of  the  GFermana 
of  Missonii  and  some  of  the  old  Radical  Abolitionists  of 
the  East. 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  the  Appomted 
time,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  No  call  had 
ever  been  put  forward  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  it, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  its  members  represented 
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any  constituency  other  than  themselves.  They  came  from 
fifteen  different  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
every  one  knew  that  at  the  East  the  movement  had  no 
strength  whatever.  An  effort  was  made  by  some  of 
them  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate,  but  the  friends  of  Fremont  formed  altogether 
too  large  a  majority  for  that. 

Gteneral  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  convention.  In  the  afternoon  the  plat- 
form was  presented,  consistiiig  of  thirteen  brief  resolu- 
tions, favoring  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Jiabeas  corpiLSj  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  recommending  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  a  single  term  only,  and  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  also  urging  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  distribution  among  the  sol- 
diers and  actual  settiers. 

The  platform  having  been  adopted,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  General  Fremont  for  President  by 
acclamation.  General  Cochrane  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  titie  of  ^^The  Radical  Democracy"  was 
chosen  for  the  supporters  of  the  ticket,  a  National  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

General  Fremont's  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  June 
4th.  Its  main  scope  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
unfaithfalness  to  the  principles  he  was  elected  to  defend, 
and  upon  his  Administration  for  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
and  for  what  the  writer  called  ^4ts  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  its  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  its  aban- 
donment of  the  right  of  asylum,  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad." 

The  platform  he  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proposed  confiscation.  He  intimated  that  if  the  Balti- 
more Convention  would  nominate  any  one  but  Mr.  Idn* 
coin  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  all  upon 
that  nominee ;  but  said,  ^^  If  Mr.  Lincoln  be  renominated, 
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« 

as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  coantry  to  indorse  a 
policy  and  renew  a  power  which  has  cost  us  the  liv^  of 
thousands  of  men  and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alternative  but  to 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious  op- 
position, with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  his 
re-election."  And  he  accepted  the  nomination,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned  his  commissicoi  in  the 
army. 

The  convention,  the  nomination,  and  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, fell  dead  upon  the  popular  feeling.  The  time 
had  been  when  Fremont's  name  had  }>ower,  especiallj 
with  the  young  men  of  the  country.  Many  had  felt  that 
he  had  received  less  than  he  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration,  and  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
aflbrded  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  country  distin- 
guished and  valuable  service.  But  the  position  which  he 
had  here  taken  at  once  separated  9iim  from  those  who  had 
been  his  truest  friends,  whose  feelings  were  accurately 
expressed  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  he  said  :  ^' I  car- 
ried the  standard  of  General  Fremont  to  the  best  of  my 
poor  ability  through  the  canvass  of  1866,  and  I  have 
since  endeavored  to  sustain  him,  not  only  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  never  until  I  read  this 
letter  did  I  have  occasion  to  regret  what  I  have  done.  It 
has  been  read  with  joy  by  his  enemies  and  with  pain  by 
his  friends,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  sentences,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  might  not  have  been  written  or  sub- 
scribed without  inconsistency  by  Mr.  Yallandigham." 

The  next  form  which  the  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's nomination  and  election  took,  was  an  effort  to  bring 
forward  General  Grant  as  a  candidate.  A  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  4th  of  June,  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  for  their  labors  and  successes. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic. President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend : — 
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ExxoirnvB  Maitsiox,  Wabbikotok,  Jwu  8, 18M. 

Hon.  F.  A.  OomcLiNo  and  others : 

GiNTLiicEN : — ^Tonr  letter,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  loyal  citizens,  to  be  held  at  New  Tork,  on  the  4th  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant  for 
his  signal  servioes,  was  received  yesterday.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend.  I  approve,  nevertheless,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
snatain  General  Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction. 
My  previous  high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been  maintained  and 
heightened  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now 
conducting,  while  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him 
does  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I  trust  that  at  your  meeting  you 
wiU  so  shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns, 
moving  to  his  and  their  support. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincolit. 

Whatever  political  purposes  prompted  the  call  for  this 
meeting,  they  were  entirely  overborne  by  the  simple  but 
reaiBtless  appeal,  made  by  the  President  in  this  letter,  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Its  effect  was  to  stimulate 
instantly  and  largely  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  thus  aid  General  Grant  in  the  great  campaign 
by  which  he  hoped  to  end  the  war.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  personal  friend,  however,  General  Grant  put  a 
decisive  check  upon  all  these  attempts  of  politicians  to 
make  his  name  the  occasion  of  division  among  Union 
men,  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  candidate,  and  by  reiterating  in  still  more  emphatic 
and  hopeful  terms  the  President's  appeal  to  the  people 
for  aid  and  support 

None  of  these  schemes  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  politi- 
cal leadership  had  any  effect  upon  the  settled  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
appreciated  the  importance  of  continuing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  same  channel,  and  saw 
clearly  enough  that  nothing  would  more  thoroughly 
impress  upon  the  rebels  and  the  world  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  at 
whatever  cost,  than  the  indorsement  by  a  popular  vote, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  defects  of  j)olicy,  of  the 
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President,  by  whom  the  war  had  thus  Celt  been  conducted. 
The  nation,  moreover,  had  entire  faith  in  his  integrity, 
his  sagacity,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
good. 

The  Union  and  Republican  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more on  the  day  ap])ointed,  the  8th  of  June.  It  numbered 
nearly  five  hundied  delegates,  chosen  by  the  constituents 
of  each  Congressional  district  of  the  loyal  States,  and  by 
the  people  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansaft,  in 
which  the  rebel  authority  had  been  overthrown,  and 
who  sought  thus  to  renew  their  political  relations  with 
the  parties  of  the  Union.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman, 
and  aroused  the  deei)e8t  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
by  his  patriotic  address  on  taking  the  chair.  He  pro- 
claimed openly  his  hostility  to  slavery,  and  demanded,  as 
essential  to  tiie  existence  of  the  nation,  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  condign  punishment  for 
the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  nomination  of  a  presidents!  candidate,  he 
simply  expressed  the  common  sentiment  when  he  said : — 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  jon  are  here  aa  rep- 
reaentativea  of  a  great  nation — ^rolnntary  representatirea,  chos^i  with- 
out forms  of  law,  hat  as  really  representing  the  feelings  and  principles, 
and,  if  jon  choose,  the  prejudices  of  the  American  people,  as  if  it  were 
written  in  their  laws  and  already  passed  by  their  votes.  For  the  man 
that  you  will  nominate  here  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and 
ruler  of  a  great  people,  in  a  great  crisia,  is  just  as  certain,  I  aappoee^ 
to  become  that  ruler  as  any  thing  under  heaven  is  certain  before  it  is 
done.  And  moreover  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  though  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  strictly  proper  that  I  should,  but  as  far  as  I  know  your  opin- 
ions, I  suppose  it  is  just  as  certain  now,  before  you  utter  it,  whose  name 
you  will  utter— one  which  will  be  responded  to  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  nation,  as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  uttered  and  recorded 
by  your  secretary." 

The  permanent  organi&tion  was  effected  in  the 
afternoon,  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  Dennison,  Bx- 
(Jovemor  of  Ohio,  as  president,  with  twenty-three  vice- 
presidents,  each  from  a  different  State,  and  twenty- three 
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secretaries.  After  a  speecli  from  Goremor  Denni^n,  and 
another  from  Parson  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  the  con- 
yention  adjonmed  till  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o^dock. 

The  first  bnstnesB  which  came  up  when  the  conven- 
tion reassembled,  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  There  were  two  important  questions  which 
arose  upon  this  report  The  first  was  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion— ^there  being  a  double  delegation  present  from  that 
State.  The  committee  had  reported  in  fayor  of  admitting 
the  delegation  called  the  Badical  Union  Delegation  to^ 
seats  in  the  conyention,  as  the  only  one  elected  in  con- 
formity with  usage  and  In  regular  form.  An  effort  was 
made  to  modify  this  by  admitting  both  delegations  to  seats, 
and  allowing  them  to  cast  the  yote  of  the  State  only  in 
case  of  their  agreement.  This  projyosition,  howeyer,  was 
yoted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  was  adopted.  This  result  had 
special  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  yexed  state  of 
politics  in  Missouri,  which  had  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
caused  Mr.  Lincoln  much  trouble. 

The  next  question,  which  had  still  greater  importance, 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Congress  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion substantially  excluding  States  which  had  been  in  re- 
bellion from  participation  in  national  afiairs  until  specifi- 
cally readmitted  to  the  Union — ^while  it  was  known  that 
President  Lincoln  regarded  all  ordinances  of  secession  as 
simply  null  and  yoid,  incapable  of  affecting  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  National  Goyernment.  At  the 
yery  opening  of  the  convention  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Steyens,  of  Pennsylyania,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  against  the  admission  of  dele- 
gates from  any  States  thus  situated.  This,  howeyer,  had 
failed,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  of  which  6on.  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  had  been  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  King,  on  be- 
half of  this  committee  and  under  its  instructions,  reported 
in  &yor  of  admitting  these  delegates  to  seats,  but  without 
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giying  them  the  right  to  vote.  Mr.  King,  for  himself, 
however,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
dissented  from  its  report^  moved  to  amend  it  by  giving 
them  equal  rights  in  convention  with  delegates  from  the 
other  States.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  and  affected  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  convention.  The  report  was  further  amend- 
ed so  as  to  admit  del^ates  from  the  Territories  of  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  l^evada,  and  also  from  Florida  and 
Virginia,  without  the  right  to  vote-^and  excluding  a 
delegation  from  South  Carolina.  Thus  amended  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  l^ew  York,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  policy  for  the  Union  and 
Republican  party : — 

THE  BALTIMORE  PLATFORM. 

Betohed^  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  everj  American  dtizen  to 
maintain;*  againit  all  their  enemies,  the  integritj  of  the  Union  and  the  par* 
amount  aathority  of  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  pc^tioal  opinion,  we  pledge  onr- 
selves  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  at  * 
common  object,  to  do  every  thing  in  onr  power  to  aid  the  Grovemment 
in  quelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  agunst  its  author- 
ity, and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and 
traitors  arrayed  against  it 

JR^sohed^  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  Govenment  of 
the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebek,  or  to  offer  any  terma  of 
peace  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Oonstitutioa 
and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government 
to  m^ntain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism^  the  heroio  valor,  and  the  undying 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  £ree  institii* 
tions. 

Eeiohed,  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes  the 
strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywhere  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  justice  and  the  national 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  fix>m  the  soil  of  tiie 
republic ;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  TP^pt-'Mt)  tiier  acts  and  prodama* 
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tknu  by  which  the  GorernmeDt,  in  its  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  this  gigantic  evil,  we  are  in  fayor,  ihrthermore,  of  anch  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  in  confor- 
mity with  its  proTiflionfl,  as  shall  terminate  and  foreyer  prohibit  the 
eodatenee  of  sUrery  witiiin  the  limits  or  the  jarisdiction  of  the  United 
Stales. 

JSeBoloedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  aulors  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
In  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag ; 
that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  patri- 
otism and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of 
their  survivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  its  defence  shall  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the  un- 
selfish patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Oonstitution  and  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  dis- 
charged, under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difSculty,  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office ;  that  we  approve  and  in- 
dorse, as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  meas- 
ures and  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
and  secret  foes ;  that  we  approve  especially  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation and  the  employment  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held 
in  slavery ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry 
these  and  all  other  constitutional  measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

JSeiohMd,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
mony should  prevail  in  our  national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse 
the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  charac- 
terize the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Rewhed^  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its 
armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  the  usages  of  civ- 
ilised nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

Ee$ohed,  That  the  foreign  immigration  which  in  the  past  has  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of 
this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

Re$9Uedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  coast 

BeBohed^  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recom- 
mend economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
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Tigorons  and  Just  system  of  taxation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  everj  lo7«l 
State  to  sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  cmreii^. 
Es$ohed^  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  bjthe  Qovemmcsit, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with  indifferenoa 
the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  oyerthrow  bj  force,  or  to  snpplani 
by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican  gOTemment  on  the  Western 
Oontinent ;  and  that  they  wiy  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing 
to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  country,  the  eSoriB  of  anj 
such  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical  goTemments,  soar 
tiuned  by  foreign  military  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

These  resolntions  were  adopted  unanimonsly  and  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  be  nominated  for  re-election  by  acclamation, 
but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  a  ballot  taken 
in  the  nsnal  way ;  the  only  votes  that  were  not  given 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  twenty-two  rotes  of  Missonri, 
which,  as  was  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  del^a- 
tion,  were  given  under  positive  instructions  for  General 
Grant  Mr.  Lincoln  received  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  Missouri,  his 
nomination  was  made  unanimous,  amid  intense  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  contest  over  the  V^ice-Presidency  was  spirited 
but  brief.  The  candidates  before  the  convention  were 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  The  strag- 
gle lay  however  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  in  admitting  the  delegates 
from  Tennessee  to  full  membership  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  determining  the  result.  Mr.  Johnson  received  two 
hundred  votes  on  the  first  call  of  the  States,  and  it  bdng 
manifest  that  he  was  to  be  the  nominee,  other  States 
changed,  till  the  vote,  when  declared,  stood  four  hundred 
and  ninely-two  for  Johnson,  seventeen  for  Dickinson,  and 
nine  for  Hamlin. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  On  Thursday,  June  9, 
the  committee  appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his 
nomination  waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House.  Gov- 
ernor Dennison,  the  President  of  the  Convention  and 
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Chaimuui   of  the   Conmuttee,    addressed    Tn'm   as   fol- 
lows : — 

Mb.  PsBsnninr: — The  National  Union  Conyention,  which  dosed  its 
dttings  at  Baltimore  yesterdaj,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  one 
from  each  State,  with  mjself  as  chairman,  to  inform  jon  of  yonr  nnani- 
mons  nomination  by  that  convention  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  now  inform- 
ing jon,  is  present.  On  its  behalf  I  have  also  the  honor  of  presenting  joa 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  platform  adopted  by  that  convention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
which  it  represents,  of  the  principles  and  policy  that  should  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  convention,  in  thus  unani- 
mously nominating  you  for  re-election,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  almost 
universal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  To  doubt  of  your 
triumphant  election  would  be  little  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final 
snppresaon  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  over  the 
insurgent  States.  Neither  the  convention  nor  those  represented  by  that 
body  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  under  your  administra- 
tion, sustained  by  the  loyal  people,  and  by  our  noble  army  and  gallant 
navy.  Neither  did  the  convention,  nor  do  this  committee,  doubt  the 
speedy  suppressidh  of  this  most  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

[A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted,  was  here  handed 
to  the  President.] 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  you  within  a  few  days,  through  one  of  its  most 
aocomplished  members,.  Mr.  Ourtis,  of  New  York,  by  letter,  more  at  length 
the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  been  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  President  said  in  response : — 

Mr.  Ohaisman  asd  Gbntlemxn  of  thx  Oommittbe: — I  will  neither 
conceal  my  gratification,  nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  that 
the  Union  people,  through  their  convention,  in  the  continued  effort  to 
save  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain  in 
my  present  position.  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the 
nomination  tendered;  and  yet,  perhaps^  I  should  not  declare  definitely 
before  reading  and  considering  what  is  called  the  platform.  I  will  say 
now,  however,  that  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the 
Ck>nstitntion  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation.  When  the 
people  in  revolt,  with  the  hundred  days'  explicit  notice  that  they  could 
within  those  days  resume  their  allegiance  without  the  overthrow  of  their 
institutions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand 
oat,  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  a 
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fitting  and  necessary  condasion  to  the  final  sacoess.of  the  Unioii 
Bach  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  I  now  perceive  its  imporUis 
and  embrace  it  In  the  joint  names  of  Libertj  and  Union  let  us  Uboris 
give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Presidents  speech,  all  of  the 
committee  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  offered 
their  personal  congratulations. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  League  waited  upon  the  President,  and  the  chair- 
jubxl  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Pbesidbitt  : — ^I  have  the  honor  of  introdacing  to  yon  the  reprfr- 
sentatives  of  the  Union  League  of  the  Loyal  States,  to  congratulate  jon 
npon  jour  renomination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail  at  the  pdh 
to  give  you  the  support  that  your  services  in  the  past  so  highly  deserve. 
We  feel  honored  in  doing  this,  for  we  are  assured  that  we  are  aiding  in 
re-electing  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  one  so 
highly  worthy  of  it — one  among  not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he 
was  the  emancipator  of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

The  President  replied  as  follows  i^- 

GszTTLSMSN : — I  cau  only  say  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  yonr  chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  the  convention  and  by  the  National  League.  I 
am  not  insensible  at  all  to  the  personal  compliment  there  is  in  this,  yet  I 
do  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment  to  me.  The  convention  and  the 
nation,  I  am  assured,  are  alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  of 
the  country,  for  the  present  and  the  great  future,  and  the  part  I  am  entitled 
to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only  that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  as 
being  the  opinion  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  place  I  have  occupied  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclode 
that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  con- 
nection of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  fanner,  who  remarked  to  a  companioa 
once  that  ^^  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream.'* 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  President  was  ser- 
enaded by  the  delegation  from  Ohio,  and  to  them  and 
the  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  there,  he  made  the 
following  brief  speech : — 

GsNTLBMEK : — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  compliment.    I 
have  just  being  saying,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  aU  speeches  I 
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have  to  answer  is  a  serenade.  I  neTer  know  what  to  say  on  these  ocoa- 
aioD^  I  suppose  that  yoa  hayedone  me  this  kindness  in  QpnneoUon  with 
the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Oonvention,  which  has  reoentlj  taken  plaooi 
and  with  which,  of  ooarse,  I  am  Tcry  well  satisfied.  What  we  want  still 
more  Uian  Baltimore  Ck>nyentions,  or  Presidential  elections,  is  snooess 
under  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  eonfltantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  support  yon  owe  to  the  braTc  officers  and  soldiers  in  tho  field  is  of  the 
▼«rj  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  onr  energies  to  that 
point.  Now  without  detainhig  you  any  longer,  I  propose  that  you  help  me 
to  close  up  what  I  am  now  saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command. 

The  lousing  cheers  were  given — ^Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
leading  off,  and  waving  his  hat  as  earnestly  as  any  oiie 
present. 

The  written  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention 
announcing  his  nomination,  sent  to  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards, was  as  follows : — 

Kbit  Tobk,  Jvne  14^  18S4. 

Hon.  Abbjlhaii  LnrooLM : 

Sib: — ^The  National  Union  Oonvention,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore 
on  June  7th,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  you  were  nomi- 
nated with  enthusiastic  unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resolutions  of  the  coaTcntion,  which  we  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  fhll  and  dear  statement  of  the 
principles  which  inspired  its  action,  and  which,  as  we  believe,  the  great 
body  of  Union  men  in  the  country  heartily  approve.  Whether  those 
resolutions  express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
the  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels,  and  consequent  dishonor, 
or  the  patriotic  duty  of  union  and  success ;  whether  they  approve  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  OonsUtutional  Amendment,  the  em- 
ployment of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solemn  obligation  pf 
the  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every  soldier,  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  color  or  race ;  whether  they  declare  the  inviolability 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  hospitality  to  the 
oppressed  of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans ;  whether  they  recommend  public  economy  and  vigorous 
taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed  popular  opposition  to  the  establishment  by 
armed  force  of  foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of  official  trust  who 
approve  unreservedly  the  views  and  policy  indicated  in  the  resolutions — 
they  were  equally  hailed  with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 

Believing  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  people^s  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  8  Government  which  you  have  justly  described  as  "  of  the  people,  by 
36 
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th«  people,  for  the  people,'*  we  are  very  sure  tbat  yoa  will  be  glad  te 
know,  not  only  from  the  resolntions  themselves,  bat  from  the  nngokr 
harmony  and  enthnsiasm'with  which  they  were  adopted,  how  warm  is 
the  popular  welcome  of  every  measure  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
which  is  as  vigorous,  unmistakable,  and  unfaltering  as  the  naticnul  pur- 
pose itself.    No  right,  for  instance,  is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the 
American  heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.    Its  violation  is  regard^ 
with  just,  instant,  and  universal  jealousy.    Yet,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
every  faithful  citizen  concedes  that,  for  the  sake  of  national  existence  and 
the  common  welfare,  individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  provides 
in  case  of  rebellion,  be  sometimes  summarily  constrained,  asking  only 
with  piunful  anxiety  that  in  every  instance,  and  to  the  least  detail,  thai 
absolute  necessary  power  shall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men  of  the  country 
was  never  more  truly  represented  than  in  this  convention.  Their  par- 
pose  we  believe  to  be  the  overthrow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the 
security  of  permanent  peace  and  union,  by  liberty  and  justice,  under  the 
Oonstitution.  That  these  results  are  to  be  achieved  amid  cruel  perplex- 
ities, they  are  fully  aware.  That  they  are  to  be  reached  only  through 
cordial  unanimity  of  counsel,  is  undeniable.  That  good  men  may  some- 
times differ  as  to  the  means  and  the  time,  they  know.  That  in  the 
conduct  of  al]  human  affairs  the  highest  duty  is  to  *determine,  in  the 
angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  practically  accom- 
plished, is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They  have  watched  your  official 
course,  therefore,  with  unflagging  attention;  and  amid  the  bitter  tannta 
of  eager  friends  and  the  flerce  denunciation  of  enemies,  now  moving  too 
fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  throughout 
this  tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious,  faithful,  just — leaning  npon 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its 
mighty  pulsations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular 
instinct  indicated  yon  as  its  candidate;  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
merely  recorded  the  popular  will.  Your  character  and  career  prove 
your  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  liberty 
and  of  the  American  Oonstitution.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty  and  Oon- 
stitution, sir,  we  earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  this  nomination ; 
reverently  commending  our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defend- 
ing the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God. 

"We  are,  sir,  very  respectfhlly,  your  friends  and  fellow-citiiaena. 

Wm.  Denkibok,  C,  Chairman.  "W.  Bushwbll,  El. 

JoaiAH  Dbummond,  Maine.  L.  P.  Alexahdeb,  Mich. 

Tnoe.  E.  Sawtee,  N.  H.  A.  W.  Raitoall,  Wis. 

BsAULBT  Bablow,  Vt.  A.  Olivbb,  Iowa. 
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A.  H.  BuLLooEf  Mass.  Thoxab  Simpsov,  Mmn. 

A.  M.  Gammsix,  R.  I.  John  Bxdwbll,  Gal. 

0.  S.  BuBHiTBLL,  Conn.  Thomas  H.  Pbarnb,  Oregon. 

G.  W.  CuBTifl,  K  Y.  Leboy  Ebameb,  West  Va. 

W.  A.  Nbwell,  N.  J.  A.  0.  WiLDKB,  Kansas. 

EEbnbt  Johnson,  Penn.  M.  M.  Bbibn,  Tennessee. 

N.  B.  Smithxbs,  Del.  J.  P.  Gbbvss,  Nevada. 

W.  L.  W.  Sbabbook,  Md.  A.  A.  Atooha,  La. 

John  F.  Humk,  Mo.  A.  S.  Paddooic,  Nebraska. 

G.  W.  Hits,  Kj.  Yalsntinb  Dell,  Arkansas. 

£.  P.  Ttfrb,  Ohio.  John  A.  Nte,  Colorado. 

CTBns  M.  Allen,  Ind.  A.  B.  Sloanakes,  Utali. 


SBFLT  or  MB.  UNOOUT. 

Hon.  Wm.  Dknnibov  and  others^  a  Committee  of  the  Union  National  Con- 
vention: 

Gentlemen  : — ^Yonr  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formallj  notifying  me  that 
I  have  been  nominated  by  the  convention  yoa  represent  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  has 
been  received.  The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the  resolution/ 
of  the  convention,  called  the  platform,  are  heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolation  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican  govern- 
ment upon  the  Western  Continent  is  .fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be 
misunderstanding  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  assumed  through  the 
State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  convention  among  the  measures 
and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be  faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the 
state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  seaman  were  not  forgotten 
by  the  convention,  as  they  forever  must  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
grateful  country  for  whose  salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you 
have  communicated  the  nomination  and  other  proceedings  of  the  con* 
vention,  I  subsoribe  myself^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Abbaham  Lxnooln. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  Conyention 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  of  the  people  who 
claimed  to  be  the  snpporters  of  the  Gk>yemment  One 
exception  was,  howeyer,  found  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  QaimB  at  St.  Louis,  who,  considering,  as  he 
said,  that  that  platform  rendered  his  retention  of  office 
nnder  ifr.  Lincoln's  Administration  wholly  useless  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  through  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  Mr.  Welling. 

The  President's  rejily,  communicated  through  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  was  as  follows : — 

J.  0.  Wkluno,  Esq.  : — 

According  to  the  request  contained  in  jonr  note,  I  hare  placed  Ifr. 
Gilwon's  letter  of  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  has 
read  the  letter,  and  says  he  eeoepts  the  resignation,  as  he  will  be  glad  to 
do  with  any  other,  which  may  be  tendered,  as  this  is,  for  the  pari>o0e  of 
taking  an  attitade  of  hostility  against  him. 

He  says  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  so  mnch  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibson 
for  having  accepted  the  office  at  first,  not  remembering  that  be  ever 
pressed  him  to  do  so,  or  that  he  gave  it  otherwise  than  as  nsnal,  npon  a 
request  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

He  thanks  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  acknowledgment  that  he  has  been  treated 
with  personal  kindness  and  consideration,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  but 
two  small  drawbacks  npon  Mr.  Gibson *s  right  to  still  receive  sach  treat- 
ment, one  of  which  is  that  he  coald  never  learn  of  his  giving  mnch 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  other  is  this  studied  attempt 
of  Mr.  Gibson's  to  stab  him. 

I  am,  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

John  Hat. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  were  checked,  though  not 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  nnanimity  of  his  nomination. 
Conferences  were  still  held  among  prominent  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  pnrpose  of  organ* 
izing  this  hostility  and  making  it  effective,  and  a  call  was 
put  in  circulation  for  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, to  put  in  nomination  another  candidate.    The  move- 
ment, however,  was  so  utterly  destitute  of  popular  sym- 
pathy that  it  was  soon  abandoned.    A  very  sharp  and 
•  acrimonious  warfare  was  still  waged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Admimslration,  not  only  by  the  leading  presses 
of  the  opposition,  but  by  prominent  men  and  influential 
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joamals  osteusiblj  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters.  Ey^y 
act  of  the  government  was  canvassed  with  eager  aadnn- 
fiiendly  scrutiny,  and  made,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ground  of  hostile  assault 

Among  the  matters  thus  seized  upon  was  the  sur- 
render to  the  Sx)anish  authorities  of  a  Cuban   named 
Arguelles,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Fremont  Con- 
vention as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum.     This  man, 
Don  Jose  Augustine  Aiguelles,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Si>ani8h  army,  and  lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  District 
of  Colon,  in  Cuba.    As  such,  in  November,  1833,  he 
effected  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  within  his  district,  and  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  praise  for  his  efficiency,  and  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  of  prize-money  on 
the  capture.    Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
York  and  there  making  the  pui*chafie  of  the  Spaaiish 
iiewspai>er  called  La  Oroniea.  ^Ke  came  to  New  York, 
and  there  remained.    In  March  following,  the  Cuban 
Government  made  application  to  our  authorities,  through 
the  Consul-General's  office  at  Havana,  stating  that  it  had 
been  discovered  that  AigueUes,  with  others,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  selling  one  hundred  and  forty -lOne 
of  the  cargo  of  negroes  thus  captured,  into  slavery,  aofd 
by  means  of  foiled  papers  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  died  after  being  landed ;  stating  also 
that  his  return  to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  his  hapless  victims,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Government  (tf  the  United   States  would 
cause  him  to  be  returned  to  Cuba.    Documents  authen- 
ticating the  facts  of  the  case   were  forwarded   to  our 
authorities.    There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between 
our  country  and  Spain,  the  Cuban  Govemmeint  could 
take  no  proceedings  before  the   courts  in  the  matter, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  our  Government 
would  take  the  responsilulity  of  arresting  Arguelles  and 
sending  him  back  or  not.    The  Government  determined 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  sent  word  to  the  Qubaa 
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aathorities  that  if  they  would  send  a  Buitable  officer  to 
New  York,  measures  would  be  taken  to  place  Ai^guelles 
in  his  chaige.    The  officer  was  sent,  and  Ai^elles  hay- 
ing  been  arrested  bj  the   United   States   Marshal   at 
New  York,  was,  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to 
ap}>eal  to  any  of  the  courts  on  his  behalf,  put  on  board  a 
steamer  bound  for  Havana.      This  proceeding  caxised 
great  indignation  until  the  facts  were  understood.     At- 
guelles    having   money,  had  found  zealous  Mends  in 
New  York,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  his  iavor. 
It   was    stated   on   his  behalf  that,   instead  of  being 
guilty  of  sellii^  these  negroes  into  slavery,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Cuban  authorities  to  get  possession  of  him 
and  silence  him,  lest  he  should  publish  facts  within  his 
knowledge  which  implicated  the  authorities  themselves 
in  that  nefarious  traffic.    And  the  fact  that  he  was  taken 
as  he  was,  by  direct  order  of  the  Government,  not  by  any 
legal  or  jucQcial  proceedings,  and  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  test  before  the  courts  the  right  of  the 
Government  thus  to  send  back  any  one,  however  criminal, 
was  alleged  to  spring  from  the  same  disregard  of  liber^ 
and  law  in  which  the  arbitrary  arrests  which  had  been 
made  of  rebel  sympathizers  were  said  to  have  had  their 
source.    Proceedings  were  even  taken  against  the  United 
States  Marshal  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  kidnapping,  and  everywhere  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration  found  in  the  Arguelles  case  material  for 
assailing  it  as  having  trampled  upon  the  right  of  asylum, 
exceeded  its  own  I^aI  powers,  insulted  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  land,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen ;  while  the  fact  of  its  having  aided  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  atrocious  crime,  a  crime  intimately  connected 
with  the  slave-trade,  so  abhorrent  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  was  kept  out  of  sight 

Another  incident  used  to  feed  the  public  distrust  of 
th6  Administration,  was  the  temporary  suppression  of 
two  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  YoA. 
On  Wednesday,  May  18th,  these  two  ]>apers,  the  World 
and  the  JonmcU  of  Ocmmerce^  published  what  purported 
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to  1)6  a  proclamation  of  Presideiit  lincoln.  At  this  timoi 
as  'will  be  recollected.  General  Grant  was  still  struggling 
-with  Lee  before  Spottsylyania,  with  terrible  slaughter 
and  doubtful  prospects,  while  Sigel  had  been  driven 
back  by  Imboden,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  bj 
Beauregard.  This  proclamation  announced  to  the  conn- 
try  that  General  Grant's  campaign  was  virtually  closed ; 
and,  ^'in  view  of  the  situation  in  Vii^nia,  the  disaster  at 
Red  River,  the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  country,"  it  appointed  the  26th  of  May  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  ordered  a  fresh 
draft  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  morning  of  its 
publication  was  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mails  for 
Europe.  Before  its  character  was  discovered,  this  forged 
proclamation,  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  had 
raised  the  price  of  gold  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  car- 
ried discouragement  and  dismay  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  suppression  of  the  papers  by  which  it  had  been 
pnblished,  the  emphatic  denial  of  its  authenticity,  and 
the  prompt  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  its  author, 
speedily  reassurred  the  public  mind.  After  being  satis- 
fied that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  inadver- 
tent, the  journals  seized  were  permitted  to  resume  publi- 
cation, the  authors  of  the  forgery  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  public  affairs  resumed  their  ordinary 
course. 

But  the  action  of  the  Government  gave  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  partisan  warfsure  upon  it.  As  in  the  Arguelles  case 
and  the  arbitrary  arrests  they  had  charged  it  with  tram- 
pling upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  so  now  they  charged 
it  with  attacking  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Governor 
Seymour  directed  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  to 
take  measures  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
who  had  been  connected  with  shutting  up  the  newspaper 
offices.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  grand-jury, 
which  rei)orted  that  it  was  '^  inexpedient  to  examine  into 
the  subject" 

Determined  not  to  be  thus  thwarted.  Governor  Sey- 
mour, alleging  that  the  grand-jury  had  disregarded  their 
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oaths,  directed  the  District  Attorney  to  bring  the  subject 
before  some  magistrate.  Warrants  were  accordingly 
issned  by  City  Jadge  Russell  for  the  arrest  of  General 
Dix  and  the  officers  who  had  acted  in  the  matter.  The 
parties  •volontarily  appeared  before  the  judge,  and  an 
argument  of  the  legal  questions  involved  was  had.  The 
judge  determined  to  hold  General  Diit  and  the  rest  to^ 
the*  action  of  the  grand-jury.  One  grand-jury,  however, 
had  already  refused  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  and, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  aimed 
to  place  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  position  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  f m^ 
ther  proceedings  were  ever  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  up  in  Con- 
gress. Among  other  propositions,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  proposed  to  add,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  Newsboys'  Home  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  provision  that  no  newspaper  should  be  sup- 
pressed in  Washington,  or  its  editor  incarcerated,  without 
due  process  of  law.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  speech 
abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  Government,  but  had 
no  other  success. 

To  those  men  at  tiie  North  who  really  sympathised  with 
the  South  on  the  slavery  question,  the  whole  poli<gr  oi 
the  Administration  uiK)n  that  subject  was  distastefeL 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  even  the  employment  of  n^roes  in 
the  army,  were  with  them  grave  causes  of  complaint 
against  it.  The  President's  views  on  this  matt^  w^re 
expressed  in  tbefbliowing  conversational  remarks,  to  some 
prominent  Western  gentlemen  i — 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetio  (said  he)  will  prore  to  mj 
man  that  the  rehel  armies  cannot  be  destroyed  by  Democratic  strategy. 
It  would  sacrifice  all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it.  There  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
able-bodied  colored  men,  most  of  them  under  arms,  defending  and  ac- 
quiring Union  territory.  The  Democratic  strategy  demands  that  these 
forces  be  disbanded,  and  that  the^ masters  be  coooiltAted  by  restoring  them 
to  slavery.    The  block .  men  who  now  assist  Union  prisoners  to  esea|^ 
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are  to  be  converted  iato  oar  enemies,  in  the  yaln  hope  of  gaining  the 
good-will  of  their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two  nations  instead 
of  one. 

Ton  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  yon  guarantee  to  them  ultimate 
anccess,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their  success  is 
inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compulsory  labor  of  four  millions  of  black  men 
into  their  side  of  the  scale.  Will  yon  give  our  enemies  such  military 
advantages  as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  upon  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union  ?  Abandon  all  the  forts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men,  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  our  side, 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-field,  or  cornfield,  against  us,  and  we  would 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly  places.  Where  are 
the  Democrats  to  do  this  9  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to 
the  War  Democrats  to  put  down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
master  and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated.  There 
have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our 
black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee,  and  thus  win  the  respect  of 
the  masters  they  fought.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  damned 
in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foew  }ij  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried  on 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  Union.  But  no  human  power  can 
subdue  this  rebellion  without  tlie  use  of  the  emancipation  policy,  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
the  rebellion. 

Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men,  raised  on  Southern 
Boil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet  Jnst  so  much  it  has  abstracted  from  the 
enemy ;  and  instead  of  checking  the  South,  there  are  evidences  of  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  growing  up  between  our  men  and  th^  rank  and  file  of  the 
rebel  soldiers.  Let  my  enemies  prove  to  the  country  that  the  destruction 
of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  will  abide 
the  issue. 

Aside  from  the  special  causes  of  attack  which  we  have 
mentioned,  others  were  brought  forward  more  general  in 
fheir  character.  The  hardens  of  the  war  were  made 
especially  prominent.  Every  thing  discouraging  was 
harped  upon  and  magnified,  every  advantage  was  belittled 
and  sneered  at.  The  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
in  June  was  even  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministratioi^  because  of  the  poUtical  capital  which  its 
enemies  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  unaware  that  such  would  be  the  result^  but, 
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though  recognizing  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction  whicli 
it  carried  with  it,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  torned 
aside  in  the  least  from  the  path  which  duty  to  his  coun- 
try required  him  to  pursue.  The  men  were  needed,  he 
said,  and  must  be  had,  and  should  he  fail  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  consequence  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  he  would  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  going 
down  with  colors  flying. 

Financial  difficulties  were  also  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  was  pointed  at  as 
indicating  the  approach  of  that  financial  ruin  which 
was  surely  awaiting  the  country,  if  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  mark  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
pursue  the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Amidst  these  assaults  from  his  opponents,  Mr.  lincoln 
seemed  fairly  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  hearty  support  of 
aU  the  members  of  his  own  party.  And  yet  this  veiy 
time  was  chosen  by  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  H. 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon 
him  for  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  BiU,  which  he  had  not  signed,  but 
had  given  his  reasons  for  not  signing,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  18th.  They  charged  him  with  usurpation, 
with  presuming  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  supporters, 
with  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  Executive 
perversion  of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  &c.,  and  closed  a 
long  and  violent  attack  by  saying  that  if  he  wished  their 
support  he  ''must  confine  himself  to  his  Executive 
duties — ^to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  politcal  reorgan- 
ization to  Congress." 

This  manifesto,  prepared  with  marked  ability,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
at  first  created  some  slight  apprehension  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President.  But  it  was  very  soon  felt  that 
it  met  with  no  response  from  the  popular  heart,  and  it 
only  served  to  give  a  momentary  buoyancy  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Opposition. 

StiU  another  incident  soon  occurred  to  excite  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  public  anxiety  concerning  the  imme- 
diate political  future.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
a  strong  desire  for  peace  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  was  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  rather  than  inclination.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  longing  for  peace  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  some,  among  the  least  resolute  and  hopeful  of 
the  political  leaders  in  the  Republican  party,  that  ready 
access  to  them  was  found  by  agents  of  the  Rebel  Govern- 
ment, stationed  in  Canada  for  such  active  service  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Of  these  agents,  who  were 
then  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  C.  C.  Clay,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Professor  Holcombe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  N.  Sanders.  Acting  on  their  behalf 
and  under  their  instructions,  W.  Cornell  Jewett,  an  irre- 
sponsible  and  half-insane  adventurer,  had  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune^  whose  intense  eagerness  for  peace  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  Rebel  Government.  In  reply  to 
some  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  Jewett  wrote  on  the  5th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Greeley  the  following  letter : — 

liTzAOABA.  Falls,  Jvly  6, 1864. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Gbbelet  : — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  have  to  advise  hav- 
ing just  left  Hon.  George  N.  Sanders,  of  Keutacky,  on  the  Canada  side.  / 
am,  authoriud  to  stats  to  you,  for  our  tue  only,  not  the  pttblie,  that  two 
arnbai§ador$  of  Davis  <S>  Co,  are  note  in  Canada,  with  full  and  complete 
powers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Sanders  requests  that  yon  come  on  immedi- 
ately to  me,  at  Cataract  House,  to  have  a  private  interview,  or  if  yon 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two  friends,  they  will 
come  on  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole  matter  can  he  consummated 
by  me,  yon,  them,  and  President  Lincoln.  Telegraph  me  in  such  form 
that  I  may  know  if  you  come  herci,  or  they  to  come  on  with  me. 

Yours,  W.  0.  Jbwitt. 

The  next  day  Mr.   Jewett  also  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

H.  Gbkxijet,  TVihune : 
Will  you  come  here?    Parties  have  fuU  power.    Wrote  you  yesterday. 

Jewett. 
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This  letter  and  telegram  Mr.  Greeley  enclosed  to  fhe 
President,  at  Washington,  accompiuoded  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Nxw  ToBX,  July  %  1864. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir: — ^I  venture  to  enclose  yon  a  letter  and  telegraphic  dis- 
patch that  I  received  yesterday  from  our  irrepressible  friend,  Oolorado 
Jewett,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  think  they  deserve  attention.  Of  ooorse  I 
do  not  indorse  Jewett^s  positive  averment  that  his  friends  at  the  FaHa 
have  "  full  powers  '*  from  J.  D.,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  thinka 
they  have.  I  let  that  statement  stand  as  simply  evidencing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Confederates  everywhere  for  peace.     So  much  is  beyond  doubt. 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  our  bleeding,  bankropt^ 
almost  dying  country  also  longs  for  peace — shudders  at  the  project  of 
fresh  oonsoriptionsy  of  further  wholesale  devaatationa,  and  of  new  riven 
of  human  blood ;  and  a  wide^spread  conviction  that  the  Goverment  and 
its  prominent  supporters  are  not  anxious  for  peace,  and  do  not  improve 
proffered  opportunities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  is 
morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approaching 
elections. 

'  It  is  not  enough  that  we  anxiously  desire  a  true  and  lasting  peace ;  we 
ought  to  demonstrate  and  establish  the  truth  beyond  cavil.  The  fact  that 
A.  H.  Stephens  was  not  permitted  a  year  ago  to  visit  and  .confer  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  has  done  harm,  which  the  tone  at  the  late 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  is  not  calculated  to  counteract. 

I  entreat  you,  in  your  own  time  and  manner,  to  submit  overtures  for 
pacification  to  the  Southern  insurgents,  which  the  impartial  must  pro- 
nounce frank  and  generous.  If  only  with  a  view  to  the  momentous  elec- 
tion soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  draft  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Free  States,  this  should  be  done  at  once.  I  would  g^ve  the  safe-con* 
duct  required  by  the  rebel  envoys  at  Niagara,  upon  tlieir  parole  to  avoid 
observation  and  to  refrain  from  all  communication  with  their  sympa- 
thizers in  the  loyal  States ;  but  you  may  see  reasons  for  declining  it.  But 
whether  through  them  or  otherwise,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  fail  to  make 
the  Southern  people  comprehend  that  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  anxious  for 
peace,  and  prepared  to  grant  liberal  terms.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing 

PLAK  OF  ADJUBTmENT. 

• 

1.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpetual. 

2.  Slavery  is  utterly  and  forever  abolished  throughout  the  same. 

8.  A  complete  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  with  a  restoration  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  Union  to  pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  (1400,000,000)  in 
five  per  cent.  United  States  stock  to  the  late  Slave  States,  loyal  and  secee- 
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sion  alike,  to  b«  apportioned  pr^  taUt^  according  to  tbeir  slave  popola- 
tion  reepectiyelj,  by  the  censns  of  1860,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  their  lojal  oitizeni  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Each  State  to  be  en- 
titled to  its  quota  opon  the  ratification  by  its  legislature  of  this  a^jtist- 
meat.  The  bonds  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  afore- 
said. 

6.  -The  said  Slave  States  to  be  entitled  henceforth  to  representation  in 
the  House  on  the  basts  of  their  total,  instead  of  their  federal  population, 
the  whole  now  being  free. 

6.  A  national  convention,  to  be  assembled  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  ratify 
this  acUastment,  and  make  such  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  yon  do  not  realize  how  intently  the  people  desire 
any  peace  consistent  with  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how 
Joyously  they  would  hail  its  achievement,  and  bless  its  authors.  With 
United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty  cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  drafV- 
ittg  about  to  commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers,  can  this 
be  wondered  at?  . 

I  do  not  say  that  a  just  peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  so.  But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insurgents  of  terms 
which  the  impartial  say  ought  to  be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove 
an  immense  and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  It  may 
save  us  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

Tours,  truly,  Hobaos  Gbbblbt. 

Hon.  A.  LiNooLN,  Prendent^  Wcuhington^  D.  0. 

P.  S. — ^Even  though  it  should  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  make  an  offer 
of  terms  to  the  rebels,  I  insist  that,  in  any  possible  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  any  offer  they  may  be  disposed  to  make  should  be  received,  and 
either  accepted  or  rejected.  I  beg  you  to  invite  those  now  at  Niagara  to 
exhibit  their  credentials  and  submit  their  ultimatum.  H.  G. 

To  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer : — 

WASHiKOTOir,  D.  CL,  Jufy  9, 1861 

Hon.  HoRAOB  Greelet  : 

Dbab  Sib  : — ^Your  letter  of  the  7th,  with  enclosures,  received.  If  you 
can  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  prop- 
osition, he  shall,  at  the  least,  have  safe-conduct  with  the  paper  (and  with- 
out publicity  if  he  chooses)  to  the  point  where  yon  shall  have  met  him. 
The  same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LiNoour. 
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Mr.  Gtreelej  answered  this  letter  as  follows : — 


OmcB  or  «■■  TiiBim,  Ifsw  Tone,  /■%  "^^  1^*^ 
Mt  Diab^Sib  : — I  have  jonrs  of  jesterday.  Whether  there  be  penont 
it  Niagara  (or  elsewhere)  who  are  empowered  to  commit  the  reb^  by 
legotiatioQ,  is  a  question;  but  ^  there  be  such,  there  is  no  question  at  all 
that  thej  would  decline  to  exhibit  their  credentials  to  me,  maeh  more  to 
open  their  budget  and  give  me  their  best  terms.  Green  as  I  may  be,  I  am 
not  quite  so  verdant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  of  the  sort.  I  have  nether 
purpose  nor  desire  to  be  made  a  confidant,  far  less  an  agent,  in  such  nego- 
tiations. But  I  do  deeply  realize  that  the  rebel  chiefs  achieved  a  moat 
decided  advantage  in  proposing  or  pretending  to  propose  to  have  A.  H. 
Stephens  visit  Washington  as  a  peacemaker,  and  being  mdel j  repulsed ;  < 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  ground  lost  to  the  national  cause  by  that  mis- 
take shall  somehow  be  regained  in  season  for  effect  on  the  approaching 
North  Carolina  election.  *I  will  see  if  I  can  get  a  look  into  the  band  of 
whomsoever  may  be  at  Niagara;  though  that  is  a  project  so  manifestly 
hopeless  that  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  still  I  shall  try. 

Meantime  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  propriety  of  somehow  ap- 
prising the  people  of  the  South,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina,  that 
no  overture  or  advance  looking  to  peace  and  reunion  has  ever  been  re- 
pelled by  yon,  but  that  such  a  one  would  at  any  time  have  been  cordially 
received  and  favorably  regarded,  and  would  still  be. 

Tours,  HoRAOX  Gbxxlxt. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln. 

This  letter  failed  to  reach  the  President  antil  after  the 
following  one  was  received,  and  was  neyer,  therefore, 
specifically  answered. 

Three  days  after  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Greeley,  having 
received  additional  information  from  some  quarter,  wrote 
to  the  President  again  as  follows : — 

OmoB  or  m  Tkibviob,  Naw  Tobx,  JMf  IS,  186&. 
My  Drab  Sib  : — I  have  now  information  on  which  I  can  rely  that  two 
persons  duly  commissioned  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  peace  are  at 
this  moment  not  far  from  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous  of 
conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons  as  you  may  appoint  and 
empower  to  treat  with  them.  Their  names  (only  given  in  confidence)  are 
Hon.  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Misris- 
sippi.  If  you  should  prefer  to  meet  them  in  person,  they  require  8afe-4X>n- 
duots  for  themselves,  and  for  George  K.  Sanders,  who  will  accompany 
them.  Should  you  choose  to  empower  one  or  more  persons  to  treat  with 
them  in  Canada,  they  will  of  course  need  no  safe-conduct;  but  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  credentials  save  to  commissioners  empowered 
as  they  are.    In  negotiating  directly  with  yourself;  all  grounda  of  cavil 
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would  be  avoided,  and  you  would  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  act  upon  tbe 
freshest  advices  of  the  military  sitnation.  Yon  will  of  course  understand 
that  I  know  nothing  and  have  proposed  nothing  as  to  terms,  and  that 
nothing  is  conceded  or  taken  for  granted  by  the  meeting  of  persons  em- 
lK>wered  to  negotiate  for  peace.  All  that  is  assumed  is  a  mutual  desire 
to  terminate  this  wholesale  slaughter,  if  a  basis  of  ac^ustment  can  be  mu- 
tually agreed  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  effort  to  this  end 
should  be  made.  I  am  of  course  quite  other  than  sanguine  that  a  peace 
can  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  frank,  earnest,  anxious 
effort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  Government  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would  help  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  accnses  us  of  obstinacy,  and  India- 
position  even  to  9eek  a  peacefxd  solution  of  our  sanguinary,  devastating 
conflict.  Hoping  to  hear  that  you  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  premises, 
and  to  act  so  promptly  that  a  good  influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on 
the  North  Carolina  election  next  month, 

I  remain  yours,  Hobaob  Gseblet. 

Hon.  A.  LmooLir,  WMhingUm, 

On  the  12th,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  letter  was 
sent,  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  had  written  to  Mr.  Greeley 
as  follows : — 

Curroir  Hovsb,  Niaoara  Falls,      ) 
Canada  Wjcst,  July  IS,  1961  f 

Dear  Sib  : — T  am  authorized  to  say  that  Honorable  Clement  0.  Olay, 
of  Alabama,  Professor  James  P.  Holoombe,  of  Virginia,  and  George  N. 
Sanders,  of  Dixie,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  at  once  to  Washington, 
upon  complete  and  unqaalified  protection  being  given  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War.  Let  the  permission  inclnde  the  three  names 
and  one  other.        Very  respectfully,  Gsoboe  N.  Sandbbs. 

To  Hon.  HoBAGE  Gbxblet. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  President,  but  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter  of  the  13th,  he  immediately  answered  it 
by  the  following  telegram : — 

EzTCumm  Mansioh,  WABHiir«TOir,  Juiy  IS^  186A. 

Hon.  Hobaob  Gkbelbt,  New  York : — I  suppose  you  received  my  letter 
of  the  9th.  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  13th,  and  am  disappointed 
by  it.  I  was  not  expecting  you  to  send  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a 
man,  or  men.    Mr.  Hay  goes  to  you  with  my  answer  to  yours  of  the  18th. 

A.  LmooLN. 

The  answer  which  Major  Hay  carried  was  as  follows : — 
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Exxourrni  Haxuok,  WAomioTov,  ^ttfjf  IS,  IflCC 

Hon.  HoBAOB  Grrlbt: 

Mt  Diab  Sib:^ — Tooni  of  the  19th  is  jnsfc  reeeived,  and  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  yon  have  not  already  reached  here  -vrifeh  those  ccimfmsmo^- 
ers.  If  they  would  consent  to  oomo,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  yon  of 
the  0th  instant,  show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  oome  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  former,  bring  them.  I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort 
for  peace,  bat  I  intend  that  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  tint  it  is 
made.     Tonrs  truly,  A.  Lnroour. 

Whea  Major  Hay  arrived  at  New  York,  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Greeley  this  letter  from  the  President,  and  tele- 
graphed its  restdt  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

UKTnv  Statcb  Mtutast  TsLieKAnL  I 

Was  Dbpaktmshi;  Nsw  Tone,  9  a.  jl,  J^  \%  1811  f 

IGs  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

Freiident  qfthe  United  States: 
Arrived  this  morning  at  6  a.  ic.,  and  delivered  yonr  letter  few  minutes 
after.  Although  he  thinks  some  one  less  known  would  create  less  ex- 
dtement  alad  bo  less  embarrassed  by  public  curiosity,  still  he  will  start 
immediately  if  ho  can  have  an  absolute  safe-conduct  for  four  persons  to 
be  named  by  him.  Your  letter  he  does  not  think  will  guard  them  from 
arrest,  and  with  only  those  letters  he  would  have  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  to  any  officer  who  might  choose  to  hinder  them.  If  this  meets 
with  your  approbation,  I  can  write  the  order  in  your  name  as  A«  A.-G., 
or  you  can  send  it  by  mail.    Please  answer  me  at  Astor  House. 

JoHK  Hat,  a.  A,^G. 

The  President  at  once  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows : — 

SzsoimTB  Mahsiov,  WABHoroiov,  July  16^  ISSl 

John  Hat,  Astor  House,  New  York : 

Yours  received.  Write  the  safe-conduct  as  yon  propose,  without  wait- 
ing for  one  by  mail  from  me.  If  there  is  ot  is  not  any  thing  in  the  affair, 
I  wish  to  know  it  without  unnecessary  delay.  A.  LiKoour. 

Major  Hay  accordingly  wrote  the  following  safe-conduct, 
armed  with  which  Mr.  Greeley  betook  himself  at  once  to 
Niagara  Falls : — 

SxsourmE  MAimov,  WAunroiox,  D.  CL 
The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  the  four  persona  whose 
names  follow,  to  wit : 

Hon.  Glxmbnt  0.  Olat, 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
Prof.  James  B.  IIoloombb, 
Qbobob  N.  SaxdbrS) 
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■hall  hare  safe-eondoot  to  tha  CMj  of  Waahingtcm  in  oompaay  with  th€ 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  shall  he  exempt  from  arrest  or  annojance  of 
any  kind  from  any  officer  of  the  United  States  dving  their  jonrney  to  the 
said  City  of  Washington. 

By  order  of  the  Flreaident : 

JoHH  Hat,  Mt^  and  A.  A,'Q. 

On  his  arriyal,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jewett  the  following  letter :— 

KiAOABJL  Falls,  N.  T^  July  IT,  1861 

GKNTLBMS17: — I  aiQ  Informed  that  yon  are  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
that  yon  desire  to  visit  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  yonr  mission ;  and 
that  yon  further  desire  that  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  shall  accompany  you. 
If  ray  information  be  thus  far  substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe-conduct  on  the 
Journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany  yon  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  you.         I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  HoRAOB  Gbkxlet. 

To  Messrs.  Clbmettt  G.  Oult,  Jacob  Thompson,  Jambs  P.  Holooubb, 
Clifton  House,  0.  W. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned : — 

CLiFToir  Hoirsi^  Klioaba  Falls,  July  18, 18M. 

Sib: — ^We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst., 
whioh  would  have  been  answered  on  yesterday,  but  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Clay.  The  safe-conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tendered  us,  we  regret  to  state,  under  some  misapprehension  of  facts. 
We  have  not  been  accredited  to  him  from  Richmond,  as  the  bearers  of 
propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  We  are,  however, 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Government,  and  are  entirely 
fkmiliar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject ;  and  we  feel  author- 
ized to  declare,  that  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  correspondence 
were  communicated  to  Richmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with 
the  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen,  clothed 
with  fhll  powers,  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view 
of  hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  the  war.  We  respectfrilly 
eolicit,  throngh  your  intervention,  a  safe-condnct  to  Washington,  and 
thence  by  any  route  which  may  be  designated  through  your  lines  to 
Richmond.  We  would  be  gratified  if  Mr.  G^rge  Sanders  was  embraced 
in  this  privilege.  Permit  us,  in  conolnsion,  to  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tioiia  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  furtherance  of 
37 
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imr  -iriihM^  aad  to  exfnm  ih«  hope  tJkU^  \m  «i^«WHit»  jon  will  Aflbrd  as 

tiie  oKMrlanity  ol  tftftiUring  them  in  peraoa  belore  you  leave  the  Falls. 

We  raiBii^^firy  req^fttfefilUjri  A^ 

0.  0,  Clay,  Jb- 

j.  p.  holcombx. 

P.  S. — ^It  Is  proper  to  state  thst  Mr.  Thofinpsoa  is  not  here,  and  liaa 
not  been  staying  with  ns  since  onr  sojonm  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Greeley  iherenpon  wrote  as  follows : — 

larmrAnovAL  Hotsl,  Via^ama,  Vaum,  H.  T.*  ^^  18,  IGML 

GBiffTLBcsK : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours 
of  this  date  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Jewett  The  state  of  facts  therein 
presented  being  materially  different  from  that  which  was  understood  to 
exist  by  the  President  when  he  intrusted  me  with  the  safe-conduct  re- 
quired, it  seems  to  me  on  every  account  advisable  that  I  shonld  ooninra- 
nicate  with  him  by  telegraph,  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  which  I  aha0 
at  once  proceed  to  do. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon,  and  at  all  eventB 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Yours  truly,  Hobaob  Gskklbt.  , 

To  Messrs.  Olkmxst  0.  Olat  and  Jamxs  P.  Holooicbx,  Olifton  House, 
O.  W. 

This  letter  was  thus  acknowledged : — 

OUFtOOK  HOUS^  ISjABAMA  WAULMt  Jidg  1%  1814 

To  Hon.  H.  Gbkelkt,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

6iB : — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
this  date  by  the  hands  of  Oolonel  Jewett,  and  will  await  the  further 
answer  which  you  propose  to  send  to  us. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  dec, 
(Signed)  0.  0.  Olat,  Jk. 

Jambs  P.  Hoxooubb. 

Mr.  Greeley  accordingly  sent  the  following  telegram  at 
once  to  the  President  at  Washington  :—    . 

Iin>Bmn>BHT  Tslbobatb  Lara,  Niaaasa  Faxu,  JkOf  1%  IBMk 
Hon.  Abraham  Lihooln,  President : 

I  have  communicated  with  the  gentlemen  in  question,  and  do  not  find 
them  so  empowered  as  I  was  previously  assured.  They  say  tbat^^we 
are,  however,  in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Qovernment^  and 
entirely  familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  suhjeot^  and  we  fe«} 
authorized  to  dedare  that»  if  the  cireomstances  disclosed  in  thiscorree^oad- 
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ened  were  commimfoated  tp^lfUohx^ond,  we  would  at  once  be  Invested  with 
the  anthority  to  which  yonr  letter  refers,  or  othergentiemen  clothed  with 
AiU  po#eif  would' immedistely' be  InBi' toWashnigtoii  with  a  view  of 
hMtenihg  a  cbnsiunmation  sormndb  to  be  desired,  and  terminadng-at  the 
•arlteet  possible' momeat  the  eakmitiee  of  wan  We  respeotfaUy  solicit, 
{lliroagh  yoor  iDteirentioi^  a  ftafe-eondaot  to  Wasliington,  audr  thence  by 
•any  fotttewhl^  ibay<^  de^gnated  to  Richmond.'^  ..Such  is  the  more 
initetial'  pts'tkn  of  the  gviitlemexl's  letter.  I  will  transmit  the  entire 
correspondence,  if  desired.    Awaiting  yonr.lwtiier  instmctioQs^ 

i  I  remain  yonrs,  Horaob  Gbsblbt. 

'  The  t^fesidtot;  on  receiving  this  telegram,  immediately 
dispatched  Mkjor  Hay  to  Niagara  with  a  further  commu- 
nication, and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
done  so,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  across  the  river  the 
following  letter : — 

IimnrAifloirAi.  Hom^  HiAaAaA  Txum,  KAw  T<tt^  Jvlf^  19, 186i, 

GortuKMKir : — At  a  late  honr  last  CTebing  (too  late  for  commtinioation 
with  yon)  I  received  a"  dispatch  informing  me  that  further  instructions 
left  Washington  last  evening,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  be  no  inter- 
mption,  at  noon  to-morrow.  Slionld  yon  decide  to  awdt  their  arrival,  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of 
yesterday  morning.  Regretting  a  delay  which  I  am  sure  you  will  regard 
as  unavoidable  on  ray  part, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Hoi^aoe  Gbbslbt. 

» 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  0.  0.  OIat,  Jb.,  and  J.  P.  Holoombb,  Olifton  House, 
0.  W. 

He  received  the  following  acknowldgement : —  , 

CuROii  Hovne,  VxAO^miLFjL&Ui  ^m%  t9, 18S1) 

6n : — Oolonel  Jewett  has  Just  handed  us  your  note  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  state  that  farther  instructions  from  Washington  will  reach 
you  by  noon  to-morrow,  if  there  be  no  interruption.  One,  or  possibly 
both  of  us,  may  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will  return,  in 
time  to  receive  the  communication  which  you  promise  to-morrow. 

We  remain  truly  yours,  &c., 

Jahes  p.  Holoombs. 

0.  C.  Olat,  Jb., 
To  the  Hon.  Hobaox  Gbbblet,  now  at  the  International  Hotel. 

> 

The  farther  InstructionB  from  the  President^  aent  by  the 
Ittuds  of  Mi^or  Hay,  wer^  as  follows : — 
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To  wfioM  IT  MAT  oonronor : 

Any  proposition  whfoh  embraces  the  restoni^oB  of  peaee,  the  Int^^ity 
of  the  whole  Union,  arid  the  abandonment  of  slaTeiy,  and  whidi  oomes 
bj  and  with  an  anthoritj  that  can  control  the  armiee  now  at  war  agaiut 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  £xee«ti«e 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  wfll  be  met  by  liberal  tems  on 
substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shall 
have  safe  oondnct  both  irays. 

(Signed)  Abbaham  Lakoout. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
went  with  Mr.  Greeley  across  to  the  Clifton  House,  wheie 
he  delivered  to  Professor  Holcombe  the  above  paper,  in 
the  President' s  own  handwriting.  The  interview  was  a 
brief  one,  and  on  separating,  Mr.  Greeley  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  Msgor  BUiy  to  receive  their  answer, 
if  there  should  be  one. 

Their  reply  was,  however,  sent  to  Mr.  Greeley  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jewett    It  was  as  follows : — 

NiAtfAK^  Fjojj,  Gufliojr  Hous^  JWSy  SL 
To  Hon.  HoBAOE  Gbeblst  : 

Sir  : — The  paper  handed  to  Mr.  Holcombe  on  yesterday,  in  yonr  pres- 
ence, by  M^or  Hay,  A.  A.-G.,  as  an  ansMrer  to  the  application  in  our  note 
of  the  ISth  inst.,  ia  coached  in  the  following  terms : — 

ExBcnTTXTx  Hakuov,  W^smiraTON,  D.  0.,  July  18, 1864 
'  To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union ,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  oomes 
by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Execative 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  therof 
shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways.  Abraham  Likoolk. 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  was  elicited  by  yonr  letter  of  the 
ITth  inst.,  in  which  yon  inform  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  and  ourselvea,  that 
you  were  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  us  his 
safe-conduct  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  were  ^*  duly  accredited  from  Bioh- 
mond,  as  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establiahmettt  of 
peace,"  and  desired  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  naus- 
■ion.  This  assertion,  to  which  we  then  gave,  and  still  do,  endre  credence, 
was  accepted  by  us  as  the  evidence  of  an  unexpected  but  most  gratifying 
'  change  in  the  policy  of  the  President — a  change  which  we  felt  authorixed 
to  hope  might  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace^  mutoally  just,  'honor- 
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able,  and  adtaatageoas  to  the  'Sorth  and  to  the  Soath,  ezaoting  no  con*- 
dition,  bnt  that  we  should  be  ^^  duly  accredited  from  Bichmond  aa  bearers 
.«f  |vopoeit&(Hi8  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace, ^'  thus  proffering  a 
basis  for  oonfereaoe  as  comprehensive  as  we  could  desire.  It  seemed  to 
.m  that  the  President  opened  a  door,  which  had  previoosly  been  closed 
against  the  Confederate  States  for  a  fall  interchange  of  sentiments,  free 
diseussion  of  .conflicting  opiniona,  and  nntrammelled  effort  to  remove  all 
eanses  of  eontroversj  by  liberal  negotiations.  We  indeed  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  safo-eonduct  which  had  been  extended  to  us  in  a  charac- 
ter we  had  BO.  right  to  assume,  and  had  never  affected  to  possess;  bnt  the 
uniform  declaration  of  our  Executive  and  Congress,  and  their  thrice  re- 
peated and  as  often  repulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  frnmish  a 
■ufflcient  pledge  to  assure  us  that  this  conciliatory  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of ^  the  United  States  would  be  met  by  them  in  a 
ten^Mr  of  equal  magnanimity'.  We  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  if  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  he  would  promptly  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  for  seeking  a  p^aceAil  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  We  feel 
eonfident  that  yon  must  share  our  profound  Regret  theft  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  first  step  towards  pea^e  had  not  continued  to  animate  the 
counsels  of  your  President. 

Had  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  to  consider  this 
^uastioB^  the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  statesmanship,  in 
a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  and  equity,  followed  as  their  delibera- 
tions would  have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  patriot 
and  Christian  on  tiie  habitable  globe,  who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  pronounoe 
that  the  frightful  waste  of  individual  happiness  and  public  prosperity, 
'Which  is  daily  saddening  the  universal  heart,  might  not  have  been  termi« 
nated,  or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  must  still  be  endured 
tbroug^  weary  years  of  blood  and  suffering,  that  there  might  not  at  least 
liave  been  infused  into  its  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  which 
softens  and  partially  redeems  its  brutalities?  Instead  of  the  safe-conduct 
which  we  solicited,  and  which  your  first  letter  gave  us  every  reason  to 
suppose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  negotiation  in 
which  neither  Giovemment  would  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a 
document  has  been  presented  which  provokes  as  much  indignation  as  sur- 
prise. It  bears  no  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  originally 
offered,  and  is  unlike  any  paper  which  ever  before  emanated  from  the  con- 
stitutional Executive  of  a  free  people.  Addressed  **  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern,^ it  precludes  negotiation,  and  prescribes  in  advance  the  terms  and 
oonditionaof  peace.  It  retnraa  to  tibe  original  policy  ef  ^*no  bargaining, 
tto  negotiations,  no  trnoes  with  rebels,  except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  &ferj 
m^tt  sbaU  have  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  sued 
for  mercy."  What  may  be  the  explanation  of  tiua  sudden  and  entirtf 
change  in  the  views  of  the  President,  of  this  rude  withdrawal  of  a  cour- 
teous overture  fee  negotiation  at  the  moment  it  waa  likely  to  be  ace^oted^ 
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^  mm  ^mjfiluiftie  rooalF  of  ivsords  of  peaee  joife  vttamd,  attd  flMi' 
WM*  to  tho  bitter  end,  we  leare  lior  the  speeoktion-  of  tboMtrho  ha^r*  the 
jn«aDa or  inoliiution  to  peoetnito  themystaiawiof  his  eabiact^ or  telMSfm 
ihd  ca|Mrice  of  Jbb  imperii^  wilL  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  we  Imva 
jAo  use  whatever  for  the  paper  which  has  bee^  placed  in  oar  handa.  V* 
ooold  not  traoMJUt  it  to  the  Preudeat  of  tiie  Ooofederate  Statea  witiioMt 
oSering  him  an  indignity,  dishonoring  omaelveai  and  incnnrag^  tiM  wall 
merited  scorn  of  ocur  ootamtrymen. 

Whilst  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  perrades  the  people  of  the  0#nlbdflg 
ate  States,  we  rejoice  to  believe  -tbet  UMie-am  few,  if  anj,  among  HtkosOt 
who  woold  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  libertj,  honor,  and  aelf-^respeoi^ 
If  it  can  be  seoored  onHy  by  their  snbmisaion  to  terms  oi  oonqaeat,  the 
generation  is  jet  unborn  which  will  witness  its  restitation.  If  there  be 
any  milHiary  antocfat  in  the  North,  who  is  entitied  to^  profihr  the  condi- 
tions of  this  manifesto,  there  is  none  in  the  South  authorized,  to  ent^taia 
them.  Those  who  control  oor  armies  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not 
their  masters,  and  they  have  no  more  indtnation  than  they  have  ri|^t  to 
subvert  the  social  institutions  of  the  sovereign  States,  to  overthrow  their 
eataUishad  constitutions^  and  to  barter- away  thur  prieeleea  heritage  of 
self-government. 

This  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we.  trust,  prove  wholly  barrcn 
of  good  resulta. 

If  there  is  any<<citixen  .of  the  Ocmfederate-  Statea  who  has  chng  to  a 
hope  that  peace  was  possible  with  this  Administration  of  the  Federal  <jov^ 
emment,  it  will  strip  from  his  eyes  the  last  film  of  auoh  a  delunon-;  or-  if 
there  be  any  whose  hearts  have  grown  faint  under  the  suffering  and  agonj 
of  tliia  bloody  struggle,  it  will  inspire  them  with  fresh  energy  to  endure 
and  brave  whatever  may  yet  be  requisite  to  preserve  to  themaetvee 
their  children  all  that  gives  dignity  and  value  to  life,  or  hope  and 
lation  to  death.  And  if  there  be  any  patriots  or  Christians  in  your  laodi 
who  shrink  appalled  from  the  illimitable  vista  of  private  misery  and 
public  calamity  which  stretches  before  them,  we  pray  that  ia  their  bosoms 
a  resolution  may  be  quickened  to  Teeall  Uie  abused  authority  and  vin- 
dicate the  outraged  oiviliaation  of  their  country.  For  the  ac^idtude  yoa 
have  manifested  to  in^ugorate  a  movemeEot  which  contemplataasasalita  the 
most  noble  and  humiine,  we  return  our  siticere  thanks^  and  are  moi^ 
respectfully  and  truly 

your  obedient  servants, 

.     0.  0.  Ol4t,  Jb. 

Jahxs  P,  Holooxbb. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Jew^  in  which  it  was  (mclosed  mm 
as  follows : — 

OUffTOV  HOVSS^  KlAAABA  WtaXM,'^^^  ISM. 

OoL  W.  0.  JawBTT,  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls: 

We  are  in  reoeipt  of  your  note  admonishing  us  of  the  departure  of  Hon. 
Horaoe  Greeley  from  the  f^alla,  that  he  regrets  the  sad  termination  of  the 
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iBllliitocy  «teps.liiketi;lbr.p«BM»  isi  oonsequefMe  otfitin  obangenuide  by 

the  President  in  his  instructions  to  oonvej  commlsaioners  to  Washington 

for  negotiations,  nnconditionally,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley'  will  be  pleased  to 

leoeive  any  answer  we  may  have  to  make  through  y (hi.     We  avail  our- 

•elves  of  this  oflbr  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Ur.  Gkeeley,  which  yon  will  oblige 

ua  bj  delivering.    We  cannot  take  leave  of  yon  without  expressing  onf 

thaaka  fbr  yoar  oonrteay  and  kind  offices  as  the  intennediarj  throngh 

whMn  our  oorrwpondenoe  with  Mr,  Greeley  has  been  ooadneted,  And  as- 

nyang  yoa  that  we  ta^  very  reapeotftilly, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

0.  O.  OiAY,  Jn. 

Jambb  P«  Hoixxnm. 

Mr.  Greeley,  before  his  departure,  gave  the  followliig 
Gttrtifioate  to  Mr.  Jewett : — 

IimBNATioHAi.  HoiBL,  "SiAaAMA.  FaujS|  Juiy  M,  1864 

In  leaving  the  Falls,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  Confederate  gentlemen  at  the  Clifton  House,  but  such  as  I  was 
fully  authorized  to  hold  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  -that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  premifes  but  in  fulfilment  of  his  ii^unetions. 
The  notes,  therefore,  which  you  have  interchanged  between  those  gentle- 
men and  myself,  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  the  imputation  of  unauthor- 
ized dealing  with  public  enemies  Hobagb  Gbkblbt. 

To  W.  C.  Jbwktt,  Esq. 


In  their  note  of  July  30,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  enolosing  their 
flaal  iettOT  to  Mr.  Greeley,  the  rebel  enusearies  acknowl- 
edge the  assurance,  received  from  Mr.  Jewett,  that  Mr. 
Greeley  "regrets  the  sad  termination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made 
by  the  President  in  his  instructions  to  oonvey  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  for  n^otiations  unconditionally." 
The  Commissioners  must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Jewett, 
of  Mr.  Jewett  must  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Greeley,  in 
this  report  of  the"  ground  of  his  ** regrets,'*  or  else  Mr. 
Greel^  must  have  taken  a  position  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Greeley  could  scarcely  have 
believed  that  the  President  had  '^changed  his  instruc- 
tions ''  in  the  least  degree ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  result  of  the  Attempted  negotiation  was  due  to  a  wholly 
different  cause. 

Tlie  first  resx>onse  made  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Greeley's 
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argent  eatretAj  ilaiat  peaoe  eofoaaimkmieu  «hoi|ld  betCBr 
ceiyed,  was  dated  July  7,  and  said : — 

''  If  jQU  can  find  any  peraon  profeMing  to  haye  asaj  propoaitioa  of 
J^S&non  Dvm,  in  vritUig,  for  peaiMy  mnhxtoioff  the  reUaratUn  of  ike 
UfUonf  and  abandonment  af  dan&ry^  nrhateT^r  else  it  embraoea^  aaj  to 
him  tbat  he  maj  oome  to  me.'* 

At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  the  Presideiit  distiiietlry 
specified  the  conditions  on  which  he  wonid  ree^re  tfaHd 
pretended  conuuissioners : — ^they  must  bring  written  prop- 
oskions  for  peace  fit>in  Davis,  and  those  propositions 
must  embrace  two  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Greeley  liimself 
had  suggested,  — ^the  lestoratioa  of  the  Union,,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  slavery.  So  fSEir  as  appears,  Mr.  Gbreeley' 
neither  showed  this  letter  of  the  President  to  the  pretended 
agents  of  the  Rebel  Government,  nor  did  he  inform  them 
in  any  way  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  would 
be  received.  But  in  his  letters  of  July  lOth  and  13th,  tp 
the  President,  Mrithout  making  ttiy  reference  to  these  cmi* 
ditions,  he  reiterates  his  pressing  entreaty  tiiiat  Uie  negotisr 
tions  may  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  rebel  agents  may 
be  received  at  Washington.  To  this  the  President  replied, 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  the  commissioners  had 
not  already  arrived,  and  saying, 

"  If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  yoa  oT 
the  9th  inst.  [in  which  the  conditions  of  their  ooming  were  distinetly 
stated],  ihovD  that  and  thii  to  ihem^  and  if  they  will  oome  on  the  tetrme 
$tatsd  in  the  former^  bring  them." 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  peremptory  inatruo- 
tions,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greel^  gave  the  mbel 
agents  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  ^ ^terms''  of 
their  being  received,  nor  did  he  show  them  either  of 
the  President's  two  letters  in  which  these  terms  were 
stated.  But  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
visit  to  Washington,  and  went  to  Niagara  Falls  to  bear 
them  company.  There  he  addressed  them  a  letter  on  &b 
17th  of  July,  saying  that,  if  it  was  true,  aa  he  had  been  in- 
formed, that  they  were  *  ^  duly  accaredited  from  Richmond  as 
the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  estabUshnient 
of  peace,  and  in  the  falfihnent  ^f  their  mission,"  he  waa 
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'^imMoftfafbj  the  President  of  tiieUiitadfltates  totondoc^ 
them  his  safe-conduct  on  the^mnej proposed/ '  Mr.  Gree^ 
ley  was  not  authorized  to  tender  these  agents  a  safe-conduct 
to  Washington  upon  any  such  terms,  but  only  on  certain, 
other  conditions  irhleh  he  ooncealed  from  the  agents,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice  whateyer,  either  in -his  cone* 
spondence  with  them  or  with  the  President  Their  rejdy 
to  him,  however,  corrected  his  impression  that  they  were 
**  duly  accredited  '^  fh>m  Richmond  to  n^otiate  for  peace^ 
They  had  no  authority  of  the  kind,  but  expressed  tbeu9 
belief  that  they  could  get  it,  and,  upon  this  presumption, 
renewed  their  solicitations  for  a  saf e-oonduiot  to  Wai^iii&g* 
ton«  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  to  the  President 
communicating  this  information,  but  still  making  no  allu* 
sioo  whatever  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  being 
received. 

Vhe  President,  meantime,  not  understandii^  the  eaose 
of  delay  in  their  arriral,  sent  Mayor  Hay,  liis  private  sece 
retary,  to  communicate  directly' with  ^^  any  persons  "  -jpiro- 
fessing  to  have  authority  from  Davis  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  to  inform  them,  as  he  had  twice  befcMre  instructed 
Mr.  Greeley  to  inform  them,  that  any  proposition  for 
peace,  in  order  to  be  received  and  considered  by  him, 
must  embrace  '*the  restoration  of  peace,  the  inte^ty  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery." 
These  instructions  were  embodied  in  the  letter  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern" — and  were  delivered  by 
Major  Hay  in  person  to  the  rebel  agents.  As  it  was  the 
ftrst  tiiey  had  ever  heard  of  any  ^^  conditions,"  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  was  in* 
striicted  by  the  President  to  tender  them  safe-conduet  to 
Washington,  without  any  mention  of  conditions— th^ 
were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  naturally  enough 
attilbuted  to  the  President  the  ^'sudden  and  entire 
cbwtige  of  views"  with  which  they  reproach  him  in  their 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  July  31st.  And  strangely  enough, 
even  after  reodving  this  letter  and  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  charge  barought  against  the  Presideis^t,  Mr.  Greeley 
not  only  failed  to  relieve  him  from  it  by  making  publkr 
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tlM  &ete,  iMit  jtAnoA  Ib  MBribingtolfe.  Unocdn  tiie  fidl- 
ure  of  negotiiKtieiui  for  peaoe  and  tiie  CQHseqaent  prokm- 
gation  of  the  war.  And,  aooording  to  Mr.  JeweiVs  state- 
ment, Mr.  Gtreeley  also  autkorixed  him  to  expiees  to  the 
rebel  commisaioiiars  hia  rsgrete,  thai  the  negotiation 
should  hare  fidled  in  «NUie%ai9]loe  of  the  Freaid^il^a 
*^  chtage  of  yiaira.^' 

It  is  not  eas7  tiov,  any  mora  than  it  iraa  then^  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Greeley's  action  in  this  maitter  with  fidelitj 
to  the  Union  canse,  or  with  good  faith  to  the  Administra- 
tion, by  which  alone  that  cause  was  maintained.  The 
Opposition  pness  maderMr,  Unooln's  sll^ged  tergiveiaa- 
tion  the  ground  of  fresh  and-  vehement  attack,  while  it 
was  used  throughout  the  rebel  States  -as  fresh  proof  of 
the  faithless  character  of  the  Federal  (jK>vemment»  and 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  making  peace  except  by 
Moeessful  war*  The  conmbaiM^m  theiaselyes  mad^  a 
very  adroit  use  of  tiie  adyamtage  which  Mr.  Greeley'a 
extraordinary  course  had'  plac^  in  their  hand%  and,  ia 
their  letter  of  July  21sty  addr^aed  to  him,  but  intended 
to  be  a  public  impeaehmeiat  pf .  Fr^eid^nt  Lincoln's  hoBor 
and  good  fSaith,  made  a  powerful  and  effectiye  appeal  to 
the  indignant  pride  of  the  Southern  pe(^le  and  the  sym* 
pathy  of  their  Mends,  in.  the  J^orthern  States. 

The  President  felt  r&ry  sensibly  the  injustice  done  to 
himself,  and  the  injury  done  the  country,  by  Mr.  Greeley's 
suppression  ot  these  most  esSQutial  &cts,  in  hia  interoourse 
with  the  rebel  oommissionera'  ;  As  the  only  mode  of ' 
pAi^fiiig  the  whole  subject  pr<^erly  before  the  people, 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Greeley: for  permission  to  publish  the 
whole  correspondenoe^-^omitting  only  certain  x^Msagas 
not  at  all  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  sutgeeti 
and  likely  seriously  to  i]\}are  the  Union  cause  by  infusing 
into  the  public  mind  somethiiig  of  titer  despondencyy 
which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  felt  and  openly  avowed,  eofif* 
ceming  the  prospects /of  .the[  country.  The  worda  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  desiwd  to  haye  omitted^  in  the  publicatioa 
of  the  correspondence^  were  the  following*  In  the  letteir 
afJuly?:— 
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I^4he  secMid  pamgrapli  :•  the  wo^  ^^  and  therefore  I  venture  to  re:- 
mioQ  yon  w|fi>ur  t^leeding,  bankropt,  almost  dying  eonntryjj^o  longs 
for  p£aoe,  spiddersyat  the  prosp^oot  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of^  farther 
wholesale  devastatioiia,  an<l  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood,  aod:^' — also 
the  i^rds  ^*  now<aad  is'  m<5rally  obtain,  unless  removed,  ^  do  far 
fretfer  in  the  approaching  elections.*^  . ,  ^ 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  tile  woraiT^^If  only  with  a  view  to  the  mo- 
mantous  election  soon  to  oeour  in  N^rfih  Carolina  and  of  the  draft  to  be 
enforoed  in  the  Free  States,  diis  shouiji  be  done." 

In  the  last  paragraph,  the  words  ^^It  may  save  us  from  a  N^thern'^Qf 
Burrection."  r 

In  the^Iett^r  of  Jpiy  10th,  second  paragraph,  the  words  **ij|  season 
for  effect  on  the  approaching  North.  Carolina  election ;''  andjKi  the  last  * 
paragraph,  t^e  wordfr  *^  especially  thoee^of  North  Carolina.*' 

And  in  thi  letter  of  July  19th,  la^t  paragraph,  the  words  ^Khat  a  goo4 
influenoe  may  even  yet.  be  ^erted  on  the  North  Carolina  eleo^n  next' 
month."      .    , 

.  Mr.  Oreeley  <Ieclined  to  gi^  his  aseent  to  the  'pnblick-^*^ 
tion  of  th6  corrcepondeDce,  unless  these  phrases  should  be 
pabltshed  also.    ■  The  President  aotlordingly  snbmiUed  !n 
ille0ce  to  tbe  injustice  which  h^d  been  done  him,  l^d  com^ 
'  mitted  the  whole  subject,  in  the'  following  letter,  to  t^e'  jadg^ 
meiUrof  a  personal  and  political  friend  : —  ^  ^y 


v>« 


SxBomra  MAxnoir,  WamuI^m  A^ffuti  IS,  1861  '^. 


i      Hon.  HxvBT^J.  Ratkonb:  •  ^  ' 

ICx  DxAB  8m: — ^I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley  thiQ  the  Niagara  co^- 
vespgndenci^'^  published,  suppressing  only  the  parts  '<>f  his  letters  OYkt;^ 
which  the  red-rpencil  is  drawn  in  the  copy  w{iioh  I  herewith  send.  He 
declines  giving  his  consent  to  Ihe  publication  pf  his  leVters  unless  these 
parts  be  published  with  the  rest.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  ^bmit,  for  the  time,  to  the  consequences  of  the  (Use  position  in 
which  I  eonsidei  he  has  placed  me,  than  to,  subject  t&^'  country  to  the 
;  consequences  of  pubfishing  these  discouragiug  and  injurious  parts.  I 
.  fland  you  thi^and  the  apoompanying  copy,  not^or  pnblhAtion,  but  merely 
to  explain  to  jrou,  and  that  you  may  preserve  them  \intil  their  prc^^er 
time  ahall  ooilbe.  Yours  truly,  ^I^hah  LuvooLir. 

;  This  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case  is  deemed 
by  th€lt  atfthor  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr«  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  widely  oensured  for  entering  into  communica* 
Hon  with  rebel  agents  at  all ; — ^but  this  correspondence 
fiho^s  that  Mr.  Oreeley's. assurances,  and  his  pressing  en- 
treaties^  had  madeit  necessafy  for  him,  either  to  open  tbe  way 
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for  peace  negotiations  or  rejectthe  op^rtnlitty,  which  one 
of  the  most  influential  leaders  6f  his  o"^  pai^  thus  asBured 
him  was  offered,  Ibr  an  honorable  terminaiton  of  tile  war. 
He  was  charged  with  haring  finally  insisted  npoi^  certaii' 
concessions  as  the  basis  of  an  interview,  at1:er  having  first 
promisod  it  uncbnditionally ;  bat  this  cfitrespandence 
BhoWfi  that  these  conditions  were  distinctly .  stated  at  the 
very  outset,  but  were  withheld  by  Mr.  Greeley  from  the 
knowledge  of  th^  rebel  commissioners.  It  is  due  to  jus- 
tice, as  well:  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  impressions  so  injurious 
and  so  false  should  no  longer  pi^vail. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  n^otiation  upon  the  public 
mind  was,  for  the  moment,  un&yorable  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  people,  responding  heartily  to  tha  demand  of  the  Bal:- 
timore  Platform,  that  no  peace  should  be  accepted  by  the 
GK>yemment  on  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditionai  sur- 
render, were  distrustful  of  negotiatioiiB  which  migiht  look 
to  some  other  issue.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  orjf^ 
against  the  President  stimulated  the  Oppoeition,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  tjie  facts,  embarrassed  his  supporters ';  while 
the  fact  that  Mr^  Lincoln  insisted  upon  the  abandonment 
of  slavery  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  was^^ted  by 
the  opponents  of  his  Administration  as  proof  tliat  the 
object  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  that  it  was  to  be  waged 
hereafter,  not  solely  for  &e  preservation  of  the  Union,  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  ckndidate,  these  and  countless  other  charges  werd 
urged  against  the  Administration  with  marked  effect,  and 
added  very  materially  to  the  popular  despondency  which 
the  lack  of  military  success  had  naturally  engendered. 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  auspicious 
condition  of  political  affiurs,  and  embarrassed  not  a  little 
by  discordant  sentiments  in  their  own  ranks,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  postponed  their  National  Ck)nventian  for 
the  nomination  of  a  President  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  August.  But  the  delay  from  which  they  expected 
so  much,  in  &ct,  betrayed  them  into  a  confidence  whidi 
proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Their  expectations,  however, 
were  not  without  reason    The  state  of  the  public  mind 
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was '  favorable  to  ibe  sncees^  of  their  plans.  The  ai^ 
Banlts  upon  the  Administration  %ad  grown  more  vim* 
lent,  and  seemed  to  produce  more  eflSect.  Man  j  of  its 
friends,  who,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  had 
considered  the  main  work  of  the  political  campaign  over, 
had  grown  gradually  doubtful;  The  uncerteinty  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Democratic  party  would  pursue 
eomi)ened  them  almost  to  inaction,  at  least  so  far  as  offen- 
sive warfare  was  concerned,  while  they  were  themselvefl 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  attack.  And  when  the  time  tot 
the  Chicago  Convention  came,  its  managers  gathered  to  it 
with  high  hopes,  believing  that  if  they  could  only  unite 
upon  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  not  vio- 
lently offend  either  wing  of  the  party,  their  success  was 
certain.  The  peace  wing  of  the  party,  however,  had  been 
relatively  strengthened  in  the  interim.  The  delays  and 
losses  of  the  armies,  the  hope  deferred  to  which  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  in  Yirginia  and  in  Georgia  had  fa- 
miliarized but  not  inured  the  popular  heart,  the  rise  in 
goldj  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men — ^all 
these  things  had  given  them  strength,  and  made  them  more 
vehement  and  more  exacting.  Their  great  champion,  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  had  surreptitiously  returned  from  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  his  banishment 
from  the  lines  during  the  war,  and  had  remained  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Government^  whose  failure  to  arrest  and 
send  him  back,  or  otherwise  to  punish  him,  was  treated 
then  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
He  and  his  friends  were  active  everywhere,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  must  have  a  peace  can- 
didate, or  platform,  one  or  both,  at  all  hazards,  and 
threatened  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fatal  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
to  the  encouragement  which  his  Mends  received  from  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  molest  him 
on  his  return. 
The  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  August  29. 
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It  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont,  of  New  York 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  on  whose  motion 
Ex-Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
temporary  Chairman.  The  bnsiness  transacted  on  the 
first  day  embraced  the  appointment  of  Committees  on 
Credentials,  Organization,  and  Resolutions,  of  which  latter 
committee  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  chosen  chairmaiL 

On  Tuesday  the  committees  reported.  There  were  no 
contested  delegations  except  from  Kentucky,  and  this 
question  the  committee  settled  by  admitting  both  del^a- 
tions  aud  dividing  the  vote  between  them.  Louisiana 
and  the  Territories  had  sent  delegates,  but  these  were  at 
once  excluded.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
w;as  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  with  twenty-one 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
platform  was  reported. 

The  second  resolution,  which  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  Convention,  and  shaped  the  succeeding  canvass,  was 
as  follows : — 

Re$oh€d,  That  this  Oonyention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the  senae  of 
the  American  people,  that  after  foar  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military 
necessity  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  GonstitutMm 
itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  conntiy 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

The  other  resolutions  assailed  the  Administration  for 
its  military  interference  in  elections,  its  arbitraiy  arrests, 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  denial 
of  the  right  of  asylum,  imposing  test-oaths,  taking  away 
arms  from  the  people  (as  had  been  done  where  there  was 
danger  of  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  local  asso- 
ciations), and  disregard  of  duty  towards  our  soldiers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war ;  and  they  extended  "  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Democratic  party"  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors. 
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Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  will  he  recollected,  had  been 
publicly  censored  by  Congress  for  a  speech  bordering 
upon  treason,  endeavored  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  as 
to  ''place  the  Convention  in  a  position  favoring  peace 
beyond  the  mistakes  of  any  equivocal  language."  Under 
the  working  of  the  previous  question,  however,  Mr.  liong 
was  silenced,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President.  The  nomination  of  General 
McClellan  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  ultra  peace  men,  but  he  was  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  debate  lasted  tUl  darkness  compelled 
an  adjournment.  The  vote  was  taken  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  met  in  the  morning,  and  General  McClellan 
received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  tMs  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  before  the  ballot 
was  announced ;  the  rest  having  been  cast  for  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut. 

For  Vice-President,  the  Convention  nominated  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose  position  was  unqualifiedly 
among  the  ultra  peace  men. 

Mr.  Wickliflfe,  of  Kentucky,  saying  that  "  the  delegates 
from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances 
may  occur  between  noon  of  to-day  and  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  which  will  make  it  proper  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  country  to  meet  in  convention  again,"  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

Reiohed,  That  this  Oonvention  shall  not  be  dissolved  bj  a4joamment 
at  the  close  of  its  bnsinesSi  bat  shall  remain  organized,  subject  to  be  called 
at  any  time  and  place  that  the  Ezeoative  National  Committee  shall 
designate. 

This  suggestive  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Convention  then  separated. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  eminently  cheering 
to  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  It  was  more  open 
and  honest  than  they  had  anticipated ;  it  avowed  senti- 
ments which,  though  entertained,  it  was  feared  would  be 
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conoealed.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Oonyentioii  htA 
been  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeing  on  the  war. 
The  ultra  peace  men  had  been  prominent  in  its  delibein- 
tions.  Yallandigham,  Harris^  Long,  Pendleton,  men  who 
had  done  their  utmost  to  help  on  the  rebellion  and 
hamper  the  Goyemment^  had  been  its  ruling  spirits. 
The  tone  of  its  speeches  had  been  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  for  whom  no  words  of  reproof  were 
uttered,  while  they  were  unmeasured  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  The 
news  of  the  faU  of  Fort  Moigan  had  come  in  upon  them 
as  they  sat  in  conclave,  but  it  won  no  cheers  from  that 
assembly  for  the  success  of  the  Old  Flag  and  the  leaf 
of  imperishable  renown  which  added  to  the  full  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  already  crowned  our  army  and  our 
navy.  Its  resolutions  had  declared  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  and  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  while,  as  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  decla- 
ration, the  very  day  after  the  Convention  adjourned 
brought  the  news  of  the  faU  of  Atlanta  and  the  glorious 
success  of  that  grand  march  of  Sherman's  army  which 
turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  contributed  so  laigely  to  itB 
final  success. 

The  Union  party  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted  tiie 
issue  thus  boldly  tendered.  They  knew  that,  once  hirlj 
before  the  country,  the  result  could  not  be  doubtfoL 
The  people  did  not  believe  that  the  e£fort  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  had  yet  proved  '*a  fiulure." 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved 
by  n^otiation,  and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  victory  should  be  secured.  The  issue 
had  been  fairly  made  between  the  two  parties  in  their 
respective  declarations  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  The 
former  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
denounced  all  terms  of  peace  short  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  rebels ;  the  latter  demanded  a  susx)ension 
of  hostilities  and  a  resort  to  negotiation. 

The  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
coimtry,  sympathizing  with  the  national  sentiment^  felt 
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that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  action 
of  their  convention.  An  effort  was  made  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  public  condemnation  by  General  McClellan, 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  of  accept* 
ance.  He  declared  himself  in  fayor  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  all  the 
'^r^ources  of  statesmanship,"  which  should  be  first  em- 
ployed, should  prove  inadequate.  The  letter,  however, 
was  without  effect.  It  did  something  te  alienate  the  peace 
men  who  had  controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  but 
nothing  to  disturb  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  the 
same  men  would  control  General  McCleUan  also  in  the 
event  of  his  election. 

The  political  campaign  was  thus  fairly  opened.  The 
Fremont  movement,  which  had  but  little  strength  from 
the  start,  now  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  some  friends  of 
General  Fremont,  with  some  faint  hope  of  compelling  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  withdraw,  had  written  to  the  General  to  know 
if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  provided  Mr. 
lincoln  would  do  so.  In  reply,  General  Fremont,  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  act  independently  of  the  men 
who  nominated  him,  suggested  that  some  understanding 
should  be  had  between  the  supporters  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland  Conventions,  with  a  view  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  third  convention ;  for,  as  he  said,  ^^a  really  pop- 
uhu:  convention,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convocation  in  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  work  of  politicians,  would  command 
public  confidence."  The  proposition,  however,  com- 
manded not  the  slightest  attention ;  and  after  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  made,  the  lines  were  drawn  so 
clearly  that  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  compelled 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  General  Fremont,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September.  From  that  time  forward 
the  contest  was  between  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing  the 
sentimente  of  the  Baltimore  Platform  on  the  one  hand, 
and  General  McClellan,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chicago  Platform  on  the  other.     The  lines  were  clearly 
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drawn,  and  the  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  eamestnesa^ 
but  with  less  than  the  usual  acrimony  and  intemperate 
zeal.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  contest  of  principle,  and  was 
carried  on  with  a  gravity  and  decorum  befitting  its  im- 
I>ortance. 

One  of  the  incidents  upon  which  great  stress  was  laid 
by  the  Opposition  in  the  canvass,  arose  out  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Tennessee,  of  which  Andrew  Johnson  stiH 
remained  military  governor,  with  reference  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  and  holding  an  election  in  the  State. 
Several  eflTorts  had  been  made  in  that  direction  during  the 
year.  As  early  as  January  26th,  Governor  Johnson  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  for  county 
officers,  and  in  his  proclamation  had  prescribed  stringent 
qualifications  for  voters,  and  a  stringent  oath  which  every 
voter  must  take.  .  Some  of  the  judges  of  election  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  enough  to  require  of  voters  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  them  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  foUows : — 

Nashtzlue,  FubTMory  90, 1864. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

In  conntjr  and  State  elections,  must  citizens  of  Tennessee  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  Governor  Johnson,  or  will  the  President's  oath  of  amnesty 
entitle  them  to  vote  ?  I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  March  election 
in  Oheaiham  Ck>anty,  and  wish  to  act  nnderstandingly. 

Wasbbh  Jobdah. 

The  President  himself  answered  by  tel^raph  as  fol- 
lows : — 

WAsmraroiTf  J^MnfOfy  90;  ISSl 
Wabben  Jobdak,  Nashville  : 

In  county  elections  yon  had  better  stand  by  (Governor  Johnaon^s  plan; 
otherwise  yon  will  have  conflict  and  confosion.    I  have  aeen  his  plan. 

A.  LiNOOLV. 

This  election  was  held  with  but  indifferent  success.  A 
convention  was  also  held  in  May  at  Knoxville,  but  took 
no  important  action.  But,  in  September,  another  con- 
vention was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  reorgan 
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izing  the  State  and  taking  part  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential  election.  The  convention  met^  and  determined 
that  the  election  should  be  held.  They  adopted  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  provided  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica-* 
tions  of  voters.  Among  other  things,  they  provided  a 
stringent  oath,  to  be  administered  to  registers  and  officers 
holding  the  elections,  and  requested  Governor  Johnson 
to  execute  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted  '^in 
such  manner  as  he  might  think  would  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Government." 

Governor  Johnson  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that  the  election  be 
opened  and  held,  and  that  at  such  election  ''all  citizens 
and  soldiers,  being  free  white  men,  twenly-one  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  the  election  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  have  qualified  themselves  by  registration,  and  who 
take  the  oath  prescribed"  by  the  convention,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote.    The  oath  prescribed  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Oonstitation  of 
the  United  States,  and  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  all  enemies :  that 
I  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States:  that  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rehellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States :  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies, 
navies,  and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Oon- 
federate  States :  that  I  will  cordially  oppose  all  armistices  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  embraced 
within  the  National  Union ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends :  and  further,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  mental  reservation.    So  help  me  God." 

•  An  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  General  McClellan  had 
previously  been  nominated  by  persons  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  State  Convention,  nor  with  the  National  Ad- 
liiinistration,  and  these  gentlemen,  on  the  appearance  of 
this  proclamation,  drew  up  a  protest^  which  they  addressed 
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to  the  President.  They  protested  against  Gh>yemor  Joion- 
son's  assuming  to  dictate  the  qualifications  of  yoten, 
which  they  said  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennesaee, 
a  copy  of  which  they  annexed ;  and  they  protested  i^aingk 
the  oath. 

This  protest  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  J. 
LeUyet,  one  of  the  signers,  who  sent  to  a  New  York  news* 
paper  the  following  account  of  the  interview : — 

I  called  upon  the  President  to-daj,  and  presented  and  read  to  him  the 
anbjoined  protest.    Having  concladed,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded : — 

'*  Ha/  I  inqnire  how  long  it  took  yon  and  the  New  York  politiciaiis  to 
concoct  that  paper  ?*' 

I  replied,  "  It  was  concocted  in  Naahyille,  without  oonunnnication  with 
any  bnt  Tennesseans.  We  commnnicated  with  dtizens  of  Tennesaee  out- 
side of  Nashville,  but  not  with  New  York  politicians.*' 

"  I  will  answer,'*  sidd  Mr.  Lincoln,  emphatically,  ''  that  I  expect  to  let 
the  friends  of  Qeorge  B.  McClellan  manage  their  side  of  this  contest  in 
their  own  way,  and  I  wiU  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  way.'' 

'*May  we  ask  an  answer  in  writing?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  now.  Lay  those  papers  down  here.  I  will  give  no  other  answer 
now.  I  may  or  I  may  not  write  something  about  this  hereafter.  I  un- 
derstand this.  I  know  you  intend  to  make  a  point  of  this.  But  go 
ahead,  you  have  my  answer." 

'^  Your  answer  then  is  that  you  expect  to  let  General  McClellan's  frioids 
manage  their  side  of  the  contest  in  their  own  way,  and  you  win  manage 
your  side  of  it  in  your  way  t"  "^ 

"Yea." 

I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  us  a  hearing  at 
aU,  and  then  took  my  leave.       *       *       • 

JoHir  Lm.TR'. 

The  President,  a  few  days  after,  however,  sent  them 
the  following  answer  in  writing : — 

SzBOimTa  MAmioK,  WASioNQToa;  IX  OL,  Oetc^^  S^  ISM. 

Messrs.  Wiluax  B.  Oampbsll,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelsok,  Jamss  T.  P. 
Oabtbb,  Johk  WiLUAna,  A.  Blizzard,  Henbt  Goopsr,  Baillii 
PmoH,  JoHK  Lkultkt,  Emxbson  ETHXBiDChB,  and  Johh  D.  Pubt* 
man: 

OentUmen: — On  the  16th  day  of  this  month,  as  I  remember,  a  printed 
paper  manuscript,  with  a  few  manuscript  interlineations,  called  a  protest, 
with  your  names  appended  thereto,  and  accompanied  by  another  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  by  Andrew  Johnson,  IGltey 
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QoremoT  of  Tennessee,  and  also  a  manoaoript  paper,  parportiog  to  be 
extracts  from  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  were  laid  before  me. 
The  protest,  proclamation,  and  extracts  are  respectively  as  follows : — 

[The  protest  is  here  recited,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  Goyemor 
Johnson,  dated  September  80,  to  which  it  refers,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  counties  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee ;  also  extracts  from  the 
Oode  of  Tennessee  in  relation  to  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
qm^eations  of  voters  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  places 
of^olding  elections,  and  officers  of  popular  elections.] 

At  the  time  these  papers  were  presented,  as  before  stated,  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them,  nor  heard  of  the  subject  to  which  thej  relate,  except 
in  a  general  way  one  day  previously. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  has 
passed  between  Governor  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  connected  with  the 
prodamation,  and  myself. 

Since  receiving  the  papers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject  such 
brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  either 
to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  convention  and  GK)vernor  Johnson  have  initiated 
it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  President  is  charged  with  no  duty  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  any  State,  nor  do  I  in  this  case  perceive  any 
military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson 
does  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  you,  emanate  f^om  the  National 
Executive. 

In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than  an  independent 
movement  of,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace,  or  violence,  or  coercion  towards 
any  one. 

Governor  Johnson,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the 
right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses,  and,  as  military  governor,  it 
is  Ms  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more.  But  you  ob- 
ject to  the  plan. 

Leaving  it  alone  will  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  force  you  into  it. 

Do  as  you  please,  on  your  own  account,  peaceably  and  loyally,  and  €h>v- 
emor  Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will  protect  you  against  violence 
as  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election  in  Tennessee  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  old  code  of  the  State,  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  any  election  shall  be  held  and 
any  votes  shall  be  oast  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice- 
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IVesident  of  the  Uuited  States,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  militarj  ageat^ 
nor  yet  to  the  Ezecutive  Department,  bat  exclasiyelj  to  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Oovemment,  to  determioe  whether  thej  are  entitled  to  be 
oonnted  in  conformity  with  the  Cbnatitation  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Except  it  be  to  give  protection  against  yiolenoe,  I  decline  to  interfere  in 
anj  way  with  any  Presidential  election. 

ABBAHAif  Lnioour. 

The  signers  of  the  protest  thereni)on  declared  the  Mc- 
Qellan  electoral  ticket  withdrawn.  And  this  incident 
was  made  the  basis  of  fresh  attacks  upon  the  President 
for  interfering  in  the  election. 

like  all  other  persons  in  similar  position,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  subjected  to  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  and 
conduct.  One  of  these  charges  was,  that  while  all  other 
public  creditors  drew  their  compensation  in  paper  money, 
his  salary  was  paid  in  gold.  The  chaige  is  important, 
now,  only  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States : — 

Uamo  SvAvn  Txsasobt,  Wasbisiotoii,  (ktoUr  IX 

Mt  Dba.b  Sib  : — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instaDt.  I 
have  fonnd  the  article  spoken  of  by  you,  and  which,  althpngh  I  am  told  it 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Democratic  press,  I  have  not  before  seen.  It 
is  in  the  words  following : — 

^  Jeff.  Davis^s  salary  is  nominally  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  bat  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  is  equal  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  this  practically  he  has  to  live.  Abraham  Lincoln's  salary 
is  legally  twenty  -five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  his  legal-tender  money, 
having  depreciated  to  less  than  half  its  nominal  value,  he  refuses  to  take, 
and  demands  and  receives  his  pay  in  gold  or  gold  certificates,  while  the 
soldiers  of  his  army  have  to  take  their  pay  in  greenbacks.  Isn't  this  pa- 
triotic and  honest  in  Old  Abe,  and  ought  not  he  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
four  years'  hard  money  for  himself,  and  of  largely  depreciated  money  for 
the  people  ?" 

Now,  this  story  is  perhaps  as  true  as  other  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  malignant  Copperhead  and 
traitor  enemies,  North  and  South.  The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with,  and  the  very  reverse  of,  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  quoted.  The  salary  of  the  President  is,  in  accordance  with  law, 
paid  in  warrant  drafts  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amonot, 
loss  the  income  tax,  which  have  been  sent  him  regularly  monthly.  Instead 
of  drawing  his  money  on  these  drafts,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leaviag 
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it  for  a  long  time  without  interest.  In  one  case  all  his  salary  so  remained 
for  elevea  months.  On  several  occasions  I  solicited  the  President  to  draw 
what  was  due  him,  urging  that  he  was  losing  largely  in  interest  on  the 
amount  due  him.  He  asked  me,  *^Who  gains  mj  loss?''  On  my  an- 
swering, "  The  United  States,"  he  replied,  "Then  as  it  goes  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  let  it  remain.  The  Treasury  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 
Having  at  length  satisfied  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  do- 
sing of  my  annual  accounts  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury  that  he  held 
should  he  presented  and  paid,  he  indorsed  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  drew 
the  amount  in  United  States  notes,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit  as  a  temporary 
loan  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  green- 
hacks.  Since  then  his  salary  has  been  from  time  to  time  mostly  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  purchased  at  current  rates  by  his  friends 
for  him.  The  interest  of  these  stocks  is  payable  in  coin.  When  this  in- 
terest became  due,  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  draw  it.  Failing  in  doing  so, 
the  amount  due  him  was  sent  by  Honorable  John  0.  Underwood,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  The  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  President  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood 
to  me,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  to  you.  I  have  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made  of  the  transactions  of  the  President  witli  the  receipt  of  his 
salary,  and  the  investment  of  the  sums  in  United  States  stocks,  and  enclose 
yon  herewith  the  letter  of  Leroy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Oashier,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  his  forbearance  in  collecting  his 
dues,  has  lost  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  and  which  he  has  virtually 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  answering  this  foul  falsehood,  well  knowing  that  others  perhaps 
even  grosser  will  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Union  party  on  the  defensive, 
and  thus  preventing  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  from  attacking  the  peace- 
at-any-price  Democracy  for  their  damning  heresies  and  treasonable  prac- 
tices. You,  however,  ask  me  to  make  the  statement  and  to  put  it  in  an 
official  form.  I  have  therefore  done  so,  and  I  authorize  you  to  use  it 
and  the  accompanying  letters,  or  any  part  of  either,  in  any  way  that 
may  seem  best  calculated  to  place  the  President  and  his  calumniators  in 
their  true  light  and  positions  before  the  Amerioan  people. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  £.  Spihhkb,  it.  S,  Treoiur^r^ 

To  General  D.  W.  0.  OLabkb,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

We  may  say  here,  that  this  gift  of  money  to  the  cause 
of  the  country  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow-citizens,  also,  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative recruit  to  the  army. 

The  differences  in  the  Union  ranks  had  all  disappeared 
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before  the  common  danger.  Efforts  were  made  on  eyeiy 
side,  not  for  discord,  bnt  for  harmony  and  nnited  ettort 
With  this  desire,  and  in  accordance  with  an  intimation 
in  the  Baltimore  Platform  that  a  change  in  the  Cabinet 
wonld  be  desirable,  Mr.  Lincoln  determined  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  from  the  position  of  Postmaster-GeneraL  The 
following  correspondence  ]>as6ed  between  them : — 

XzBonxva  ICAsnoir,  WAtmiiaioar,  Sepismber  SS,  ISM. 

Hon.  HoirrooioBBT  Blaib: 

Mt  Dsab  Sib  : — You  have  generously  said  to  me,  more  than  once,  Uiat 
whenever  yonr  resignation  conld  be  a  relief  to  me,  it  was  at  u\j  disix>saL 
The  time  has  come.  Yon  very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dis- 
satisfaction of  mine  with  70a  personally  or  officially.  Yoar  uniform- 
kindness  has  been  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  friend,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  your  ile- 
partment  as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  yet  much  to  say,  as  I  most  truly 
can,  that  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  have  adminis- 
tered the  General  Post-Offioe,  I  remember  no  single  complaint  against  you 
in  connection  therewith.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  LiNoour. 

1C&  BLAIR*S  HEPLY. 

Mt  Dkuc  Sib  : — ^I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  referring  to  my 
offers  to  resign  whenever  you  should  deem  it  advisable  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  I  should  do  so,  and  stating  that,  in  your  Judgment,  that  time 
has  now  come.  I  now,  therefore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  renew- 
ing the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  which  has 
marked  your  course  towards  Yours  truly, 

IC.  Bl^ib. 
Thb  Pbssident. 

The  political  canvass  was  prosecated  with  energy  and 
confidence  in  every  section  of  the  conntry.  The  main  con- 
sideration which  was  pressed  npon  the  public  mind  was, 
that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  wonld  be,  in  the  eyea  of 
the  rebels,  an  explicit  disapproval  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  he  had  pursued,  and  a  distinct  repudiation  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Baltimore  declara- 
tion, that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  complete 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  This  view  of  the 
case  completely  controlled  the  sentiment  and  action  of 
the  people,  and  left  little  room  or  disposition  for  wran- 
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gling  over  the  many  petty  issues  to  which  such  a  contest 
gives  birth.  As  the  canvass  advanced  the  confidence  of 
success  increased,  and  received  a  still  farther  impulse 
from  the  grand  military  victories  which,  iu  quick  suc- 
cession, began  to  crown  the  Union  arms. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  General 
Hood,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  made  a  movement  upon  General  Sherman's 
communications.  He  might  have  caused  some  trouble,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Alatoona,  by 
General  Corse,  which  enabled  Sherman  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  drove  Hood  away  from  his  line  of  communi- 
cation, into  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  where  he  gathered 
liis  forces  for  that  fatal  march  which  led  his  army  to  be 
crushed  upon  the  heights  of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  had  not  been  idle  before  Petersburg  du- 
ring this  time.  Several  attacks  had  been  made  by  our 
forces  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  and  towards 
the  south  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  steady  gains  for 
Grant's  operations. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  were  the  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  Gener^  Sheridan,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  on  September  19th,  near  Winchester,  the  second  three 
days  later,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  what  had  already 
been  a  repulse  of  our  army,  by  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
General  Early,  was  turned  into  a  glorious  victory  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester, rode  full  speed  to  join  his  men,  whom  he  reformed 
and  led  instantly  to  the  destruction  of  the  exulting 
rebels. 

*  It  was  with  the  joy  of  this  last  victory  kindling  his 
heart,  that  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  October,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  nation^  thanksgiving,  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  prolong  our  national  life  another  year, 
defending  as  with  His  guardian  care  against  unfriendly  designs  fi*oin 
abroad,  and  voachsaflng  to  us  in  His  mercy  many  and  signal  victories  over 
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the  eneiDj  who  is  of  oar  own  household*  It  has  also  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  favor  as  well  oar  citizens  in  their  homes  as  our  soldiers  in  their 
camps  and  oar  sailors  on  the  rivers  and  seas,  with  unasoal  health.  He 
has  largelj  augmented  our  free  population  by  emancipation  and  by  immi- 
gration, while  He  has  opened  to  us  new  soarces  of  wealth,  and  has 
crowned  the  labor  of  oar  workingmen  in  everj  department  of  indnstiy 
with  abundant  reward.  Moreover,  He  has  been  pleased  to  animate  and 
inspire  our  minds  and  hearts  with  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution  snffi* 
dent  for  the  great  trial  of  civil  war,  into  which  we  have  been  brought  bj 
our  adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanitj,  and  to 
afford  to  us  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  and  happy  deliverance  from 
all  our  dangers  and  a£9iction. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  appoint  and  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  in  November  next,  as  a 
day  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  all  my  fellow-citizens,  wherever  they 
may  then  be,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  the 
beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  I  do  farther  recommend 
to  my  fellow-citizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  occasion  they  do  reverently 
humble  themselves  in  the  dust,  and  from  thence  offer  up  penitent  and  fer- 
vent prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  for  a  return 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  throughout  the 
land,  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  assign  as  a  dwelling-place  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  throughout  all  generations. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  'Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 

r    ^-t      in  the  year  of  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fonr, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

AnRAHAlf  Lor  GOUT. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  of  congratulation  to 
General  Sheridan,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  everj 
regiment  in  the  command : — 

EraouTiTx  Haiwok,  WAsanroToir,  OdUbertL 

To  IL^or-General  Shkbibait  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  you,  and  your  brave  army,  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
month's  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especially  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  October  10.         Tour  obedient  servant, 

Abbakam  Linoolh: 

These  victories  gave  vigor  and  courage  to  the  country. 
The  price  of  gold  fell  in  the  market^  the  credit  of  the 
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Qoyemment  was  rapidly  enhanced,  yolunteers  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  anny,  and  the  menaced  draft  promised 
to  be  nnnecessary. 

The  term  for  which  the  hnndred-days  men  from  the 
West  had  enlisted  had  expired,  and  the  men  were  sent 
home,  haying  done  good  seryice.  Those  from  Ohio  had 
seryed  in  the  east,  while  those  from  the  States  farther  west 
had  aided  Sherman' s  march  ;  when  they  were  discharged 
the  following  complimentary  orders,  by  President  Lmcdln, 
were  issued : — 

THANKS  TO  THE  OHIO  TROOPS. 

WASHXMaToir,  8*pUaib«r  10. 

GoTernor  Bbouoh: 

Parsaant  to  the  President's  directions,  I  transmit  to  70a  the  following 
Ezecntive  order,  made  by  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
hnndred-day  men,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  volanteered 
their  seryice  in  the  operations  of  General  Grant.  The  certificates  of  ser- 
vices mentioned  in  the  order  will  be  prepared  without  delaj  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  officers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  them. 

Edwut  M.  SrANToiir,  Seeretary  of  War. 

ExecQtive  order  returning  thanks  to  the  Ohio  Volunteers  for  one  hun- 
dred days : — 

EzaouTXVB  MAHBtOKf  WABKnrOTOK  CiTTf  SepUmbtr  1%  1861 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  the  National  Gncrd  of  Ohio 
volunteered  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  services  during  the  recent  campaign. 
The  term  of  sepvioe  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  distinguished  by 
memorable  events  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  oh  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  operations  of  the  James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in 
the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  and  in  other 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with  alacrity 
the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the 
€k)vemor  of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be 
delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  military  force  of  the  Unilfid  States  as  volunteers  for 
one  hundred  days.  Y        Abbaham  Linoout. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Wab  DarAsnuun;  WAaHnmroK,  Oekib^r  T,  1861 

To  THS  GovsBiroB  OF  Illinois  : 

Hie  following  order  has  been  made  by  the  President,  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  is  preparing  certificates  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
State,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  for  distribution. 

Edwik  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War 
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Special  Ezeontive  order  retarning  th&nka  to  volonteers  for  one  himr 
dred  days,  from  the  States  of  IHinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin : — 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  volunteers  from  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  yolnnteered,  nnder  the  call  of  tiieir 
respective  Governors,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  aid  the  recent 
campaign  of  General  Sherman,  having  expired,  the  President  directs  tea 
official  acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  their  patriotic  service*  It  was 
their  good  fortaue  to  render  effective  service  in  the  brilliant  operations 
in  the  Southwest,  and  to  contribute  to  the  victories  of  the  national  arms 
over  the  rebel  foroes  in  Georgia,  nnder  command  of  Johnston  and  Hood.  On 
all  occasions,  and  in  every  service  to  which  they  were  assigned,  their  daty 
as  patriotic  volunteers  was  performed  with  alacrity  and  courage,  for  whick 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  hereby  tendered  the  national  thanks  througli 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to 
the  Governors  of  Indiana,  lUinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconnn,  and  to  canse  a 
certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  States  above  named,  who  recently  served  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  vcdonteers  for  one  hundred  days. 

A.  LiKcour. 

To  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments  returning  through  Washing- 
ton and  calling  to  serenade  him,  the  President  made  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  are  noticeable,  first,  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  the  main  point  involved  in 
the  contest  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  not  allow- 
ing minor  matters  to  blind  them  to  this  main  point,  and 
second,  that  specimen  of  his  careful  and  {)erfectl7  clear 
way  of  stating  a  proposition,  when  he  says,  not  that  this 
is  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  but  that  it  is  one 
in  which  "  every  man  TidS  a  right  to  be  equal  to  every 
other  man." 

The  speech  was  as  follows : — 

SoLDiEBS : — ^Yon  are  about  to  retnrn  to  yonr  homes  and  yonr  ftienda, 
after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  in  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  conntry.  I  wish  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  universally  understood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  pll  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  stmggle, 
this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  is 
realized  by  every  one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle,  the  queation 
whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  ei\joy  the  privileges  we 
have  enjoyed.  I  say  this,  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not 
already  so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  us  from  oar 
great  purpose. 
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There  maj  be  some  ineqaalities  in  the  practical  application  of  our 
fljstem.  It  is  fair  that  each  man  8hall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  property ;  bat  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  a^ust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
Government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  Bat  I  beg  of  you,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  l^efore  us.  This  straggle  is  too  large  for  you  to 
be  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
bomes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon. 

To  another  Ohio  regunent  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

80LDIBBS : — ^I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and 
friends.  For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  stmggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  say  any  thing  to  soldiers,  to  impress 
upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest. 
It  is  not  merely  for  the  day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children  that  great  and  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  House.  I  am  a  liviog  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the  straggle  should 
be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthrights — not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  or  three  years,  if  necessaiy.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting 
for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  were  seen  in  the  <  State  elections  hy  which 
it  was  preceded. 

In  September  Vermont  led  off  with  a  largely  increased 
Union  majorty,  and  Maine  followed  her  a  week  after, 
showing  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  majority 
with  which  that  State  had  sustained  the  Administration. 

But  the  October  elections  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  yet  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  the 
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result  in  November.    The  two  former  States  gaye  heavy 
majorities  for  the  Union  ticket  on  the  home  Yote.      In 
fact,  in  Indiana  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at 
all.    Governor  Morton,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  made  a  splendid  canvass,  speaking  with  great 
effect  all  over  the  State.    One  matter  which  doubtless 
aided  him  materially,  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Northwest  to  raise  a  revolt  in  that  section  of  the  coxin- 
try,  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  by  arming  them, 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  rebels.    The 
election  following  close  upon  this  exposure,  Indiana  re- 
elected Governor  Morton  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons  in  the  field. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  result  upon  the  home  vote  was 
close,  but  with  the  soldiers'  votes  the  Union  ticket  car- 
ried the  State  by  about  twelve  thousand  majority. 

A  victory  was  won,  also,  in  Maryland  for  freedom,  by 
the  adoption,  though  by  a  close  vote,  of  the  new  Free 
State  Constitution.  The  heavy  majorities  in  its  favor, 
which  were  given  by  Baltimore  and  the  more  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  but  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Maryland  took  her  place  as  a  State  whose 
freedom  was  insured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Constitution.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  meeting  of  ite  friends  in  Baltimore,  before  the  elec- 
tion:— 

Hon.  Hknbt  W.  HorrvAK : 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — A  convention  of  Maryland  has  formed  a  new  Consti- 
tution for  the  State ;  a  pahlic  meeting  Sa  called  for  this  evening,  at  Balti- 
more, to  aid  in  securing  its  ratification,  and  you  ask  a  word  from  me  for 
the  occasion.  I  presume  the  only  feature  of  the  instrument  about  which 
there  is  serious  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery. 

It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret,  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I  wish 
success  to  this  provision.    I  desire  it  on  every  consideration.    I  wish 
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to  see  all  men  ftee,  I  wish  the  national  prosperity  of  the  already 
free,  which  I  feel  sure  the  extinction  of  slaverj  would  bring.  I  wish  to 
see  in  progress  of  disappearing  that  onljr  thing  which  coald  bring  this 
nation  to  civil  war.  I  attempt  no  argument.  Argument  upon  the  question 
is  already  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed  and  more  immediately 
interested  sons  of  Maryland  herself.  I  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  gratified 
exceedingly  if  the  good  people  of  the  State  shall  by  their  votes  ratify  the 
new  Oonstitution. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lnroour. 

After  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  speech  at  a  serenade  given  to 
him  hy  the  loyal  Marylanders,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution : — 

Friends  and  FELLOW-CirizxNB : — I  am  notified  that  this  is  a  compliment 
paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  District.  I  infer  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion, 
and  that  in  your  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  of  the  new  Constitution.  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  yon,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this  event.  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  the 
nation  more  money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  its  friends 
may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  its 
opponents  may  by  its  effects  bo  agreeably  and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a 
threat,  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between  then  and 
the  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the 
Government. 

Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  $ine 
die^  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will 
at  once  seize  control  of  the  Goverxmient.  I  hope  the  good  people  will 
permit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point.  I  am  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling 
especially  to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it  I  therefore  say 
that  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March, 
and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected,  in  November, 
shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  the  inter- 
val I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
voyage  shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  This 
is  dae  to  the  people,  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution. 
Their  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they 
39 
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flhonld  deliberately  resolve  to  have  immediate  peace,  even  at  the  loss  of 
their  coantrj  and  their  liberties,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  n;;ht  to 
resist  them.  It  is  their  own  badness,  and  thej  mnst  do  as  they  pleaaa 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  -to  preserro 
their  country  and  their  liberties ;  and  in  this,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  them.  I  may  add,  that  in  this  purpose  to  saye  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  no  classes  of  people  seem  so  nearly  nnanimona 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  have  the 
hardest  of  it  ?  Who  should  quail  while  they  do  not  ?  God  bless  the  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  with  all  their  brave  commanders. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  called  forth  by  a  cur- 
rent misrepresentation  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard  at  Auburn,  on  the  5th  of  September.    The  Secretary- 
had  alluded  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Conyention 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  success  of  the  ticket  nominated 
upon  that  platform  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
he  asked,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  "who  could 
vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebels, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power?'' 
This  was  distorted  into  a  threat  that  if  the  Democratic 
candidate  should  be  elected,  the  Administration  would 
take  means  to  retain  by  usurpation  the  power  which 
should  of  right  be  handed  over  to  him.    And  the  charge 
was  repeated  so  persistently,  that  the  President  at  length 
felt  called  upon  to  notice  it  as  he  did. 

The  result  of  the  October  elections  had  practically 
determined  the  result  in  November.  But,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  turbulent  and 
threatening  elements.  Loud  and  angry  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  October  elections  were  made  by  the  Opposition,  but 
were  not  sustained;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  yet 
louder  charges  from  the  other  side  of  an  attempted  fraud 
in  the  soldiers'  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  followed  up  by  proof.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
agents  were  convicted  of  these  attempted  frauds,  and, 
after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  they 
weiB  sentenced  to  a  heayy  imprisonment. 
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The  rebels  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
party  from  whose  success  they  anticipated  so  much  ad- 
vantage. Hood's  moyementy  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
a  political  influence  u;)on  the  eleption ;  and  Early's  ad- 
vance was  spoken  of  in  Southern  journals  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  Pennsylvania. 
Along  the  Northern  border,  too,  the  rebel  agents,  sent 
thither  on  ''  detached  service  "  by  the  Rebel  Government, 
were  active,  in  movements  intended  to  terrify  and  harass 
the  people.  On  the  19th  of  October,  a  party  of  them 
made  a  raid  into  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  robbing  the  banks 
there,  and  making  their  escape  across  the  lines  into  Can- 
ada with  their  plunder,  having  killed  one  of  the  citizens 
in  their  attack.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  several  of 
the  marauders  were  arrested  in  Canada.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  to  procure  their  extradition,  which  were 
not,  however,  brought  to  a  close  before  the  election.  The 
Government  received  information  that  this  affair  was  but 
one  of  a  projected  series,  and  that  similar  attempts  would 
be  made  all  along  the  frontier.  More  than  this,  there 
were  threats,  followed  by  actual  attempts}  to  set  fire  to 
the  principal  Northern  cities,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
some  signs  of  an  inclination  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
riots  of  the  year  before. 

A  very  grave  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  of  Judge  Advocate-General  Holt,  giving 
conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  secret 
association  at  the  North,  controlled  by  prominent  men  in 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  objects  were  the  overthrow, 
by  revolution,  of  the  Administration,  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried. 
The  Democratic  presses  had  sneered  at  the  whole  affair  as 
one  which  was  got  up  by  the  Government  for  political 
effect.  But  when  one  of  their  leaders,  being  on  parole 
as  he  was  being  tried,  ran  away  rather  than  meet  the  re- 
sult, people  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped. 

So  rife  were  threats  of  a  revolution  at  the  North,  and 
especially  in  New  York  City,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  re- 
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elected,  that  the  Government  sent  a  body  of  veterans 
from  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Bntler,  to 
that  city  for  purposes  of  precaution.  But,  fortunately, 
in  New  York,  as  evecrwhere  else,  so  quiet  an  election 
was  never  known,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  utterly 
free  from  complaints  of  fraud.  Certainly,  none  so  de- 
cisive was  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  States 
which  voted  on  that  day.  General  McClellan  carried 
but  three — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky — 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  Western  States,  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas,  and  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
which  was,  on  the  31st  of  October,  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  following  proclamation : — 


Whereas^  The  Oongress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  which 
approved  on  the  21  st  day  of  March  last,  entitled,  ^*  An  Act  to  enable  the 
People  of  Nevada  to  form  a  Oonstitation  and  State  Government,^'  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States ;  and 

WTiereoB,  The  sail}  Constitution  and  State  Government  have  been  formed 
pursuant  to  the  condition  prescribed  bj  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  and  the  certificate  required  by  the  said  act,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  and  ordinances  haVe  been  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said 
State  of  Nevada  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
[l.  b.]        sixty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-ninth. 

(Signed)  Abhaham  Lnroour. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  tewAKD,  Secretarff  of  SUM, 

The  vote  at  that  election  was  very  large  everywhere, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  receiyed  a  popular  majority  of  over  four 
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hundred  thousand  voted— a  larger  majority  than  was  ever 
received  by  any  other  President. 

The  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  the  President's 
heart  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  joy  over  its  effects 
upon  the  cause.  He  expressed  this  sentiment  in  some  r^ 
marks  which  he  made,  when  serenaded  by  a  club  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  election.  His 
speech  was  as  follows : — 

FsiszrDS  AKD  Fbllow-Oitizbxs  : — "Rven  before  I  had  been  informed  by 
yovL  that  this  oompliment  was  paid  to  me  by  loyal  citizens  of  PennsyWa- 
nia,  friendly  to  me,  I  had  inferred  that  yon  were  that  portion  of  my 
oonntrymen  who  think  that  the  beet  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  Administration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  yon  who  think  so  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  conntry.  But  I  do  belieTe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest^ 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement be  given.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day's  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assure  me,  and  as  now  seems  probable,  will  be 
to  the  lasting  advantage,  if  not  to  the  very  salvation  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this 
approved  of  the  people.  But,  while  deeply  gratefiil  for  this  mark  of  their 
confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  telegraph  brought  certain  news  of  the  result  with- 
in a  few  hours.  On  the  night  of  November  lOth,  the 
various  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Clubs  of  the  District  went 
to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the  President,  to  whom 
he  spoke  as  follows : — 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  qnestion  whether  any  €k>vemment,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion 
brought  our  Government  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  Presidential  election 
ocenrring  in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
train. 
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If  the  loyal  people  united  were,  put  to  the  atmoet  of  their  streogyi  hy 
the  rebellion,  mast  they  not  fail  when  divided  and  partially  paralyzed  bf 
a  political  war  among  themselves?  Bat  the  eleotion  was  a  neoeasitx. 
We  canDot  have  free  government  without  elections ;  and  if  the  rebellioB 
oould  force  as  to  forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  fiurlj 
irlaim  to  have  already  conquered  and  mined  as.  The  strife  of  the  elec- 
tion is  bnt  human  nature  praotioally  applied  to  the  facta  of  the  eaaa. 
What  has  occnrred  in  this  case  most  ever  recar  in  similar  caaea.  Hoiiuut 
nature  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared 
with  the  men  of  this,  we  will  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  aa 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  as,  therefore,  study  the  inddenta  of  thxa 
aa  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  aa  wronga  to  be 
revenged. 

Bat  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesirable  strife,  baa 
done  good,  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  govenunent  can 
•ostain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  Until  now, 
it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  poaeibility.  It  ahowa, 
also,  how  sound  and  how  strong  we  atiU  are.  It  shows  that  even  ^"**?»g 
the  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he  who  is  moat  devoted  to  the  TJnioii 
and  most  opposed  to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people's  votesw  It 
shows,  also,  to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more  men  now  than 
we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  hot  living, 
brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebellion  continoea,  and,  now  that  the  eleotion  is  over,  m^ 
not  all  have  a  common  intereat  to  reunite  in  a  common  eflfbrt  to  aave  our 
common  country  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and  shall  strive  to 
avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  While  I  am 
duly  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-eleotion,  and  duly  gratefiil, 
as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  « 
right  conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  good,  it  adds  nothing  to  my  gatiafaa- 
tion  that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  Join  with  me  in  thia 
aame  spirit  towards  those  who  have?  And  now,  let  me  dose  by  asking 
three  hearty  dieera  for  onr  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  their  gallant 
and  skilftd  commanders. 

But  though  the  President  rejoiced  oyer  the  reBiilt 
mainly  because  of  its  public  bearing  on  the  welliEure  of 
the  country,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  per- 
sonal confidence  in  himself  which  it  exhibited.  This  feel- 
ing he  expressed  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  State 
Committee  of  Maryland,  who  waited  on  him  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  trust 
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Mr.  Oh^rman  had  remarked  that-  they  felt  under  deep  obligations  to 
falm  because,  bj  the  exercise  of  rare  discretion  on  his  part,  Maryland  to- 
day occupied  the  proud  pontion  of  a  free  State.  The  President  said  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  gratification  with  the  result  of  the 
Section.  He  had  exercised  his  best  judgment  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  and  to  have  the  seal  of  approbation  placed  upon  his  course  was 
exceedingly  grateful  to  hi^  feelings. 

Being  that  the  policy  he  had  pursued  was  the  best  and  the  only  one 
which  could  save  the  country,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
Ike  indulged  in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  one  who  had  thought  or 
acted  differently  from  himself  He  had  no  such  feeling  towards  any 
living  man.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  a  Free  State  Gonstitntion  for 
Maryland  was  *''•  a  b^  things'*  and  a  victory  for  right  and  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  part  of  Maryland  in  the  Presidential  election,  although 
of  the  latter  he  thought  well.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before :  namely,  that  those  who  differed  from  and  opposed  us,  will 
yet  see  that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  been 
sucoessfnl. 

This  same  sense  of  personal  gratitude  foond  expression 
in  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Deacon  Jolm 
Phillips,  of  Stoarbridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a 
hundred  and  four  years  old,  attended  the  polls  to  cast* 
his  vote  for  Mr,  Lincoln : — 

SzBoimya  Mijraioir,  WAuairavox,  If&wtmber  SI,  1861 

Mt  Dxab  Snt : — ^I  bare  heard  of  the  incident  at  the  polls  in  your  town, 
in  which  you  acted  so  honorable  a  part,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
the  sufirage  of  a  citizen  so  renerable. 

The  example  of  such  devotion  to  civic  duties  in  one  whose  days  have 
already  been  extended  an  average  lifetime  beyond  the  Psalmist^s  limi^ 
cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitAil.  It  is  not  for  myself  only,  but  for 
the  conntiy  which  you  have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  weQ^ 
that  I  thank  you.    Your  friend  and  servant, 

Abbaham  Loroour. 

Deacon  JoBV  Phillips. 

We  publish  here,  as  it  was  written  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  graceful  letter  addressed  by  the  President  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  a  resident  of  Boston,  who  had  lost  fire  sons 
in  the  war,  and  whose  sixth  was  lying  severely  wounded 
at  the  time  in  the  hospital : — 
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Dkab  Maj)am  : — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Departnieai 

a  statement  of  the  A^atant-General  of  Massachnsetts,  that  jon  are  llie 

mother  of  five  sons  who  hare  died  gloriooslj  on  the  field  of  battie.    I 

feel  how  weak  and  fraitless  most  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 

attempt  to  begaile  yon  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.    Bat  I 

cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  yon  the  consolation  that  may  be  foond 

in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.    I  pray  that  oar  Heavenly 

Father  may  assuage  the  angnish  of  yonr  bereavement,  and  leave  yon  only 

the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 

mast  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Tours,  very  sincerely  and  respectftilly, 

Abraham  Lnroour. 
To  Mrs.  BiZBT,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  one  conspicuous  among  the 
thousands  who  had  laid  ^^  costly  sacrifices  upon  the  altar 
of  Freedom/'  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  strengthened 
the  feelings  of  love  which  the  great  body  of  the  x)eople 
were  coming  to  cherish  for  the  man  whom  Providence 
had  made  their  ruler. 

Prominent  among  the  sentiments  which  ruled  the  heart 
and  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  that  reverential  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  an  Almighty  Providence,  which  finds 
strong  expression  in  the  following  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Gumey,  an  American  lady  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  wife  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  banker 
of  that  city : — 

Mt  EsTBiiOD  Fbdotb: — ^I  have  not  forgotten,  probably  never  ahidl 
forg<et,  the  very  impressive  occasion  when  yourself  and  fiiends  visited  me 
on  a  Sabbath  forenoon,  two  years  ago ;  nor  had  your  kind  letter,  wiittai 
nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all  it  has  been  yonr  purpose 
to  strengthen  my  reliance  in  Qod.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  good 
Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their  constant  prayer  and  consolation^ 
and  to  no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fiui 
to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termina- 
tion of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this,  but  God  knows  best,  and  has 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and  our  own 
errors  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lights 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  He 
iirdoins.  Surely,  He  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  con- 
vulsion, which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 
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Tour  people — ^ihe  Friends — have  had,  and  are  having,  verj  great  trials. 
On  principle  and  faith  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression,  they  can  onlj 
practieallj  oppose  oppression  bj  war.  In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have 
chosen  one  horn  and -some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  con- 
soientions  groands,  I  have  done  and  shall  do  the  best  I  could  and  can  in 
my  own  conscience  under  mj  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this,  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  receive  for  our  country  and  my- 
self your  earnest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

A.  LiNOOLH. 

This  sense  of  religious  reliance  n{)on  Providence,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  acts,  as  well  as  in  his  expressions,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  which  per- 
vaded all  his  acts,  had  won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  cordial 
support  of  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  country, 
and  he  had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  thus  expressing 
his  indebtedness  to  the  "  Christian  people  of  the  land  for 
their  constant  prayer  and  consolation."  Though  not  a 
member  of  any  church  or  sect,  he  never  neglected  a 
proper  occasion  for  declaring  his  faith  in  those  great 
principles  on  which  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  are 
built. 

When  a  committee  of  colored  men  from  Baltimore  came 
to  him  to  present  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  he 
made  the  following  brief  speech  in  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress:— 

I  can  only  say  now,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  with  me,  that  all  mankind  should  be  free.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  be- 
Ueved  was  just  and  right,  and  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  have,  in  letters  sent  forth  from  this  office,  expressed  myself  better  than 
I  can  now. 

In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
God  has  ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  that  Book,  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man  are  contained 
in  it.  I  return  yon  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of  this  great 
Book  of  God  which  you  present. 

All  knew  that  Mr.  Tincoln  was  a  man  of  thorough 
honesty  of  speech^  and  his  whole  life  vindicated  his  asser- 
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tion  that  he  had  acted  as  he  believed  was  just  and  right,  and 
had  done  all  he  could  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  churches  of  the  countrj'  gath- 
ered around  such  a  leader  of  such  a  cause.  When  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  met  in  May, 
1864,  they  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  the 
loyalty  of  that  church,  and  their  sympathy  with  him. 
These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  President,  who 
responded  to  the  accompanying  address  as  follows  :— 

GmrTLixEN: — ^In  response  to  yoxur  address,  allow  me  to  attest  the 
accuracy  of  its  historical  statements,  indorse  tiie  sentiments  it  expresses, 
and  thank  jon  in  the  nation ^s  name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives^  Noblj 
sustained,  as  the  Government  has  been,  by  all  the  chnrches,  I  would 
utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  anj. 
Yet  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  MeUiodist  Epiacopai 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greatest  nnmbors  Um 
most  important  of  alL  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Church 
Sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more 
prayers  to  Heaven  than  any  other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church. 
Bless  all  the  churches ;  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  tri^ 
giveth  us  the  ohurches. 

Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  their  delegation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  reso* 
lutions,  the  President  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  have 
had  great  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  support  so  unanimously  given  by  all 
Christian  denominations  of  tlie  country.  I  have  had  oooasion  so  fre- 
quently to  respond  to  something  like  this  assemblage,  that  I  have  said  all  I 
had  to  say.  This  particular  body  is,  in  all  respects,  as  respectable  as  an  j 
that  have  been  presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely  heard 
read,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
response  in  writing. 

These  expressions  were  not  confined  to  the  reli^ons 
bodies ;  they  came  to  the  President  from  all  quarters. 
His  sense  of  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  educational  interest  was  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  learning  tliat  Princeton  College  had  given 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.    The  letter  was  as  follows : — 
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BxicuTiva  Makuok,  WAsanfOTOir,  Deesmber  27,  186A, 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your 
note  of  the  20th  of  Deoember,  conveying  the  announcement  that  the  Troa- 
teea  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  conferred  upon  me  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  assurance  convey'ed'by  this  high  compliment,  that  the  course  of 
the  Government  which  I  represent  has  received  the  approval  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  such  character  and  intelligence,  in  this  time  of  public  trial, 
is  most  grateful  to  me. 

Thoughtful  men  must  feel  that  the  fate  of  civilization  upon  this  conti- 
nent is  involved  in  the  issue  of  our  contest.  Among  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  this  conviction  is  the  hearty  devotion  everywhere  exhibited  by 
oar  schools  and  colleges  to  the  national  cause. 

I  am  most  thankful  if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 

preservation  of  those  institutions,  under  which  alone  we  can  expect  good 

government,   and  in  its  train  sound  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 

liberal  arts.  '    ^ 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lnroour. 
Dr.  John  Maolsak. 

It  was  with  no  ordinaiy  interest  that  the  "good  Chris- 
tian people"  of  the  North  had  in  the  political  campaign. 
And  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  triumph 
of  the  cause,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  secured 
bj  the  re-election  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so  honest, 
80  kindly,  so  thoroughly  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  President  lincoln* 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

THE  MBETIKG  OF  CONGRESS  AND  FBOGBESS  OF  TBB  WAR 

OONDITIOV  OF  THB  OoUNTBT  AT   THB  MsETINa  OF  CONOBBflS. TbM  MtB- 

AAGB. — PbOOXEDINGS  IH  CoNaBBSS. — FORT  FlSHBB. — DbATH  OF  E»WABD 

EvBBBTT.— Pbacb  Oonfbbbnob  dt  Hamptok  Road*.— Mii-ixabt  Af- 
fairs. 

The  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1864,  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  -At  the 
South,  General  Shennan,  taking  advantage  of  Hood's 
having  left  the  way  clear  for  his  march  to  the  sea,  had  de- 
stroyed Atlanta  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  QeoTgUL 

His  plans  were  not  positively  known,  but  it  was  known 
that  he  was  making  good  progress,  and  the  greatest  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  his  accomplishing  his  designs,  what- 
ever they  were.  The  President  described  the  position 
of  affairs  exactly  in  the  following  little  speech,  which  he 
made,  on  December  6th,  in  response  to  a  serenade : — 

Fbibnda  and  Fbllow-Citizens:— I  believe  I  shall  never  be  old  enoogh 
to  speak  without  embarrassment  when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about  I 
hav«  no  good  news  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad  news  to  tell.  We 
have  talked  of  elections  nntil  there  is  nothing  more  to  sajr  about  tbem. 
The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Sherman.  We  ali  know- 
where  he  went  in  at,  but  I  can't  tell  where  he  will  come  out  at.  I  will 
now  dose  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General  Sherman  and  his  aimj. 

Hood  had  marched  into  Tennessee  with  the  hope  of 
overrunning  the  State,  now  that  Sherman's  army  was  ont 
of  his  way,  but  found  General  Thomas  an  opponent  not 
to  be  despised,  and  had  already,  in  his  terrible  repulse  at 
Franklin,  received  a  foretaste  of  the  defeats  which  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  in  front  of  NashviUe. 

In  the  East,  Grant  still  held  Lee's  army  with  deadly 
gripe.  He  had  cut  off  the  Weldon  Eailroad  and  was 
slowly  working  to  the  southward,  while  Sheridan  was 
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tmdisptited  master  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  North 
Carolina  a  decided  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  bold 
exploit  of  lieutenant  Gushing,  who,  with  a  torpedo-boat, 
sunk  the  rebel  ram  AJhemarle  at  her  moorings,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  recaptnre  of  Plymouth,  with 
many  guns. 

Many  diflterent  schemes  of  the  rebels,  not  precisely 
military  in  their  character  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war,  had  been  found  out  and  foiled.  A  plot  to  cap- 
ture steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  discovered  in  time 
to  take  measures  not  only  to  break  it  up,  but  to  capture 
those  who  had  undertaken  it  Other  attempted  raids 
uj)on  cities  and  towns  near  the  northern  frontier  had  also 
been  prevented.  And  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  New 
York  failed  of  success,  although  fires  were  set  in  thir- 
teen of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  St.  Albans  raiders  were  in  custody,  and  reasonable 
hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  delivered  over 
to  our  authorities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  country 
was  favorable,  and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  24th  of  November  had  been  kept 
with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  Gold,  which  had  been 
up  as  high  as  280,  had  worked  down  nearly  to  200, 
with  every  indication  of  going  steadily  lower.  The  pros- 
pects of  ^  relief  from  any  further  draft  were  bright.  And 
measures  had  been  taken  to  efiect  the  exchange  of  some 
of  our  prisoners,  whose  dreadful  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  authorities  had  shocked  the  public  heart  and 
given  a  deei)er  tone  to  public  indignation. 

One  slight  indication  of  the  progress  which  we  were 

making  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 

the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Fernan- 
dina,  Florida,  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  November 

19th. 

A  PRGOLAMATION-  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Whsebas,  by  mj  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  it  was  de- 
dftred  that  the  porta  of  certain  States,  inclading  those  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
State  of  Yir^nia,  and  Femandina  and  Pensacola,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
were  for  reasons  therein  set  forth  intended  to  be  placed  nnder  blockade, 
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and  whereas  the  said  ports  were  sabsequently  blockaded  accordlii^,%tt 
having  for  some  time  past  been  ia  the  military  poasesston  of  the  Uaited 
States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  opened  to  domestie  aoi 
foreign  commerce. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  fifth  sectioii 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  18th  of  July,  1861,  entitled  ^  Aa 
act  farther  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  odier 
purposes/^  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of  the  said  ports  of  Nor- 
folk, Fernandina,  and  Pensacola  shall  so  far  cease  and  determine,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  ports,  except  to  persons,  things,  and  information  contraband  of  war, 
may  from  time  to  time  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  such  military  and 
naval  regulations  as  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  found 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty- 

[l.  8.]     four,  and  oi  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abbahau  LnrooLV. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  qf  State, 

Oar  foreign  relations  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. Our  relations  with  Bra2dl  had  been  for  a  moment 
threatened  by  the  capture  of  the  rebel  armed  vessel 
Florida^  by  the  Wachusetl^  under  Captain  Collins,  while 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  6th.  The  act  was  unauthorized  by 
our  Goyemment.  It  caused  a  great  outcry  from  the 
friends  of  the  rebels  abroad,  who  used  every  effort  to  have 
the  European  powers  take  up  the  matter.  No  apprehen- 
sion, however,  was  felt  of  this,  by  our  people,  and  while 
they  regretted  that  any  apparent  insult  should  have  been 
offered  to  Brazil,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  the  rebel  pests  of  the 
sea.  The  vessel  was  brought  to  Hampton  Roads,  where, 
owing  to  injuries  received  by  an  accidental  collision  with 
a  vessel  going  out  of  the  harbor,  coupled  with  the  damage 
she  had  received  when  taken  by  the  Wdchv^ettf  she  sank 
in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  save  her. 
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Those  of  her  crew  who  were  on  board  when  she  was 
taken  were  afterwards  restored  to  Brasdl,  and  an  ample 
apology  made  for  the  affidr. 

Our  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
drawn  more  close  by  the  presence  of  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary from  that  State.  The  President,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  gave  audience  to  the  envoy,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Alien, 
and  in  reply  to  the  address  made  by  him,  on  presenting 
his  credentials,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Sib: — In  every  light  in  which  the  State  of  the  Hawaiiaii  Islands  can 
be  contemplated,  it  is  an  object  of  profound  interest  for  the  United  States. 
Yirtuallj  it  was  once  a  colony.  It  is  now  a  near  and  intimate  neighbor. 
It  is  a  haven  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  onr  merchaDts,  fishermen, 
seamen,  and  other  citizens,  when  on  their  lawful  occasions  they  are  nav- 
igating the  eastern  seas  and  oceans.  Its  people  are  free,  and  its  laws, 
language,  and  religion  are  largely  the  fruit  of  our  own  teaching  and 
example.  The  distinguished  part  which  you,  Mr.  Minister,  have  acted 
in  the  history  of  that  interesting  country,  is  well  known  here.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  ren- 
der now  your  sojourn  in  the  United  States  agreeable  to  yourself,  satisfac- 
tory to  your  sovereign,  and  beneficial  to  the  Hawaiian  people. 

In  onr  relations  with  the  other  smaller  powers  there 
was  nothing  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  us  than  they 
had  ever  been.  The  St  Albans  raid  and  the  proceedings 
for  the  extradition  of  the  raiders,  were  leading  to  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  England.  But  the  readiness  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  take  measures  to  deliver  up  the 
offenders  and  to  prevent  such  incursions  for  the  future, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
difficulty  would  arise. 

There  had  been  another  change  in  the  Cabinet,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Attorney-General  Bates,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  December 
Ist.  The  post  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky. 
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The  death  of  Chief- Justice  Tanej,  which  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  October,  had  left  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  country.  The  office  was 
filled  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  December,  but 
the  President's  message  was  not  sent  in  till  the  next  day. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE. 

Fkllov-Gitizbns  of  TBS  Sknats  and  Housx  of  RsFBS8X2rTATnrS8: 

Again  the  blessings  of  health  and  abundant  harrests  claim  onr  pro- 
fonndest  gratitude  to  Ahnightjr  God. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably  satisfactoij. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  While  oar  political  rela- 
tions with  that  country  have  undergone  no  change,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  strictlj  maintained  neutralitj  between  the  belligerents.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaraugua,  a  competent  engineer 
has  been  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  River  San  Juan  and  the  port 
of  San  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  difficulties 
which,  for  a  moment,  excited  some  political  apprehension,  and  caused  a 
closing  of  the  interoceanio  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  route  will  soon  be  reopened 
with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not  exagger- 
ate either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great  im- 
provement. It  would  be  doing  ii\ju8tice  to  an  important  South  American 
State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  this 
Government.  A  claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  Constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  under  it  has 
been  recognized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  been  opened  in  s 
cordial  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  long  deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been  satisfactorily  paid  and 
discharged.  Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by 
the  late  joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  such  efforts  iu>  were  in  my  power  have 
been  used  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  avert  a  threatened  war  between 
Peru  and  Spain.  Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  Hayti.  During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  have 
arisen  with  any  of  these  republics ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  sympa- 
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ihies  with  the  United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  cordialitj  and 


The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian, 
in  1821,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Qovemment  of  Chili. 

GiYil  war  continaes  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  apparentl/ 
^withont  prospect  of  an  early  dose. 

Official  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
^▼es  ns  a  pleasing  view  of  social  and  political  progress  in  that  republic. 
It  may  be  expected  to  derive  new  vigor  from  American  influence,  im- 
proved by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  republic  a  gunboat,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  instalments.  Such  a 
▼essel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native  African 
races,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting  the 
African  slave-trade  than  a  squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
of  the  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a  generous  ambition 
in  the  republic,  and  the  confidence  which  we  should  manifest  by  fur- 
nishing it,  would  win  forbearance  and  favor  towards  the  colony  from  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
way  of  Behring's  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the  cordial 
good  will  and  support  as  well  of  this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Assurances  have  been  received  from  most  of  the 
South  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tributary  to  that  world- 
encirding  communication. 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegr^>hic 
communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  renewed,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  early  accomplishment. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  the  country  will 
be  able  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  her  former  high  career 
of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
last.  An  unpleasant  altercation,  which  arose  between  the  temporary  incum- 
bent of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Pacha,  resulted  in  a  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  the  arrival  of 
the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  Egypt,  as  well  as 
our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  been  so  long  flagrant  in  Ohina,  has  at  last 
been  suppressed  with  the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  Government, 
and  of  the  other  Western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  consular 
establishment  has  become  very  difficult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need 
legislative  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and 
to  the  more  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  instituted  with  the  Gov 
40 
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erntnent  and  people  of  that  vast  empire.  China  seems  to  bo  acoepting 
with  hearty  good  will  the  oonventional  laws  which  regulate  oommeree 
and  social  interooarse  among  Western  nations. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  sitaation  of  Japan,  and  the  anomaloiu  £6m  of 
its  government,  the  action  of  that  empire,  in  performing  treaty  atipnk- 
tions,  is  inconstant  and  capricious.  NeTertheleaa,  good  progress  has 
been  effected  bj  the  Western  powers,  moving  with  eidightened  oonoert. 
Onr  own  pecuniary  claims  have  been  allowed  or  put  in  course  of  settlement^ 
and  the  inland  sea  has  been  reopened  to  commerce.  There  is  reason  ako 
to  believe  that  these  proceedings  have  increased  ratiior  than  diminiflbed 
the  friendship  of  Japan  towards  the  United  States. 

The  ports  of  Norfolk,  Femandina,  and  Pensaoola  have  been  ofieDed  by 
proclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  merchants  will  now  eonsidsr 
whether  it  is  not  sai^r  and  more  profitable  to  themselves^  as  well  as  jnsl 
to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  ^em  and  other  open  ports,  tban  H 
is  to  pursue,  through  many  hazards,  and  at  vast  cost,  a  contraband  trade 
with  other  ports  which  are  closed,  if  not  by  actual  military  <^peral3Mia,  at 
least  by  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Execotivi^ 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  the  human  race  from  an 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  think  that  )Ht>oee£ng9 
in  such  cases  lack  the  authority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  regulated 
by  it,  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  effectually  preventui(p,for- 
eign  slave-traders  from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  orinunal 
occupation  in  our  country. 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the  maritime 
powers,  with  the  light  they  now  eigoy,  would  not  concede  the  privileges 
of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  destitute  as 
they  are  and  always  have  been  equally  of  ships  and  of  ports  and  harbors. 
Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more  sneceasftJ 
during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in  their  efforts, 
under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  onr  country  in  foreign  warsi  The 
desire  and  determination  of  tibe  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  design  are 
believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  bo  more  earnest  than,  onr  own. 
Keverthelees,  tmforeseen  political  difficulties  have  arisen,  espeeiany  ia 
Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Unitsd 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  reqnirvthe 
practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  just  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  tike  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  Gov- 
ernments. Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hndaon's  Bay  snd 
Puget*s  Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  pjocoodiag 
to  the  execution  of  the  trust  asngned  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Oanadiw 
border  by  recent  assaults  and  depredations  committed  by  inimical  and 
•desperatte  persons  who  are  harbored  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
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give  notioe  that  after  the  ezpiratioii  of  six  moiitha,  the  period  condifcioii- 
allj  fltipnlated  in  the  ezisting  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  must  hold  themselYes  at  libertj  to  inorease  their  naval 
•rmament  npon  the  lakes,  if  they  shall  find  that  proceeding  neoessary, 
The  condition  of  the  border  will  aeeessarily  oome  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  qnestion  of  continaing  or  modifying  the  rights  of 
transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  regnlalioii 
of  imports,  whidi  were  temporarily  established  by  the  {Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  the  6th  of  June,  1864. 

I  desire^  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  this  statement^  that 
the  colonial  authorities  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally  ni^just  or  un- 
friendly towards  the  United  States ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
Ihey  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions  across 
the^border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
has,  so  far  as  was  possible,  been  put  into  operation.  , 

It  seems  to  need  amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  against  the  immigrants  while 
on  their  way  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  secure  thera  here 
a  free  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement.  A  liberal  disposition 
towards  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  European 
States,  and  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants 
effective  national  protection.  I  regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal replenishing  streams  which  are  appointed  by  Providence  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  internal  war  and  its  wastes  of  national  strength  and 
health.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its 
present  fulness,  and  to  that  end  the  Government  must  in  every  way  make 
it  manifest  that  it  neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  military 
service  upon  those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  oar  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  admin- 
istered during  the  last  year. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  beneficially  affected 
the  revenue.  Although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  experience 
the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
increased  taxation,  the  receipts  daring  the  year,  from  all  sources,  upon  the 
basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  loans 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1868,  were 
(1,894^706,007  63,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  upon  the  same  basis 
were  $1,298,066,101  89,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  shown  by 
warrants,  of  $96,789,906  78.  Deduct  firom  these  amounts  the  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the  amount  of  issues  in 
substitution  therefor,  and  the  actual  cash  operations  of  the  treasury  were, 
receipts,  $884,076,646  77,  disbursements,  $865,284,087  86,  which  leaves  a 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,842,568  71.  Of  the  receipts,  there 
were  derived  from  customs,  $102,816,162  99;  from  lands,  $588,888  29; 
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from  direct  taxes,  $475,648  96;  from  internal  reyennes,  $109,741,134  10; 
from  miscellaneons  sonrcea,  $47,611,448  10;  and  from  loans  applied  to 
actual  expenditures,  inclnding  former  balance,  $623,443,929  18.  Tliera 
were  disbursed,  for  the  ciril  senrice,  $27,505,699  46 ;  for  pensaons  and 
Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  tor  the  War  Department,  $60,791,842  97;  for  the 
Navy  Department,  $85,783,292  97;  for  interest  of  the  public  debt^ 
$53,685,421  69.  Making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  qaarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasury  in 
detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation  should 
be  still  further  increased ;  and  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  this 
Bul^ect,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as  shall 
be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Secretary.  The  public 
debt  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty-nine  cents. 
Probably,  should  the  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increased,  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.  Held  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  by  our  own  peoi^e,  it  has  become  a  substantial  branch  of 
national  though  private  property.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  more  nearly 
this  property  can  be  distributed  among  all  the  people,  the  better.  To 
favor  such  general  distribution,  greater  inducements  to  become  owners^ 
perhaps,  might  with  good  effect  and  without  injury,  be  presented  to  persons 
<^  limited  means.  With  this  view,  I  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be 
both  expedient  and  competent  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limited 
amount  of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities  might  be  held,  by  any 
hmc^fde  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  seizure  for  debt 
under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privilege.  This  would  enable  prudent 
persons  to  set  aside  a  small  annuity  against  a  possible  day  of  want. 
Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities  to  the 
amount  limited  most  desirable  to  any  person  of  small  means  who  might 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  great  advantage  of  citizens 
being  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  debt  is 
obvious.  Men  readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  be  much  oppressed  by  a 
debt  which  they  owe  to  themselves.  The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
last,  although  somewhat  exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  last  sesaaon^  falls 
short  of  the  estimate  of  that  officer  made  in  the  preceding  December  as  to 
its  probable  amount  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  by  the  sum  of 
$3,995,079  88.  This  fact  exhibits  a  satisfactory  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
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^  The  national  banking  sjstem  is  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  eapitalistt 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  26tb  daj  of  November,  ^ve  hundred  and 
eighty-fonr  national  banks  had  been  organized,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  conversions  from  State  banks.  Changes  from  the  State  sys- 
tem to  the  national  system  are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
very  soon  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  author* 
ized  by  Congress,  and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Gov* 
ernment.  That  the  Government  and  the  people  will  derive  general  ben- 
efit from  this  change  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  national  system  will  create  a  reliable  and  permanent 
influence  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  a*id  protect  the  people  against 
losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislatioa 
is  advisable  for  the  suppression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  determine.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  cannot  be  satisfae- 
torily  conducted,  unless  the  Government  can  exercise  a  restraining  power 
over  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  administrative 
bureaux  of  the  War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It  will  also  specify 
the  nvBSsures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  keep  up  and 
supply  the  requisite  military  force.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
presents  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  afiEairs  of  that  de^ 
partment  and  of  the  naval  service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy  of  such  proportions  has 
been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  conducted  with  so  much  efficiency 
and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under 
construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  total  of  671  vessels, 
carrying  4,610  guns,  and  510,896  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during 
the  year,  over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  88  ves- 
sels, 167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in 
the  naval  service,  including  officers,  is  about  61,000.  There  have  been 
eaptnred  by  the  navy  during  the  year  824  vessels,  and  the  whole  number 
of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,879,  of  which  267  are 
steamers.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize 
property  thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $14,896,250  51.  A  large  amount 
of  such  proceeds  is  still  under  abjudication,  and  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  every  description,  including 
the  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  are 
$288,647,262  85.  Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
navy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
Iron  vessels  and  the  machinery  and  armature  of  our  ships,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Tour  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  in 
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relntion  to  the  kgidatioB  of  GongreM,  &t  its  last  flession.  In  respect  to 
prize  on  our  inland  waters. 

I  eordiallf  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  aa  to  flie 
propriety  of  creating  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  onr  naval  aenice. 

Tonr  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  a 
detailed  acoonnt  of  the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  Posi- 
Office  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1864,  amotmted  to 
$12,468,853  78,  and  the  expenditures  to  $12,644,786  20;  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  heing  $206,652  42. 

The  views  presented  hj  the  Postmaster-Oenersl  on  the  subject  of 
special  grants  hy  the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  new 
Unes  of  ocean  mail  steamships,  and  the  policj  he  recommends  for  the 
development  of  increased  commercial  intercoarse  with  adjacent  and 
neighboring  countries,  should  receive  the  careful  conraderation  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  of  noteworthy  interest,  that  the  steady  expanraon  of  population, 
improvemMit,  and  govermental  institutions  over  the  new  afid  unoocnpied 
portions  of  our  country,  has  scarcely  been  checked,  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State  of  Kevada  has  been  com- 
pleted ib  conformity  with  law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  firmly 
established  in  the  mountains  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and  uninhabita- 
ble waste  between  the  Atlantio  States  and  those  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
and  the  interruption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  hostilities, 
have  been  only  partially  organized ;  but  it  is  understood  that  these  difll- 
•ulties  are  about  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  Governments  like 
those  of  the  others  to  go  Into  speedy  and  fiill  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of  this  material  growth  of 
the  nation,  I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  tlie  valuable  information 
and  important  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian  affairs^ 
the.  Pacific  Railroads,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  which 
report  also  embraces  the  subjects  of  patents,  pensioDB,  and  other  topics  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  his  department.  The  quantity  of  public  land 
disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  was  4,281,842  acres,  of  which  1,688,614  acres  were  entered  under 
tiie  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located  with  military  land  war- 
rants, agricultural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold  for 
cash.  The  cosh  received  from  sales  and  location  fees  was  $1,019,446. 
The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1864^ 
was  $678,007  21,  against  $186,077  95  received   during   the  preceding 
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year.  Th6  aggregate  namber  of  acrea  surrefed  daring  the  year  has  been 
equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  of^  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  about 
183,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  entered  upon  with  a 
▼igor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass^ 
menta  arising  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely  located  for 
one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central  point  at  Omaha  Citji 
Nebraskai  and  a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  made  from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of 
Mucker  River,  in  Nevada*  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretofore  known,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Bocky  Mountains  and  the 
oubordinate  ranges  now  teems  with  enterprising  labor  which  is  richly 
remunerative.  It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  that  region  has  during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded, 
$100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  liist  annual  message  that  our  Indian 
aystem  be  remodelled.  Oongress  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the 
recommendation,  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  in  Califomiai 
and  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  present  organization,  the  management 
of  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable  success.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  settler 
and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Secretary  reiterates 
Lis  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Oongress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  paying  pensions  to  invalid 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  aa4 
dependent  mothers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease 
contracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diligently  administered. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  pension-rolls,  during  the  year  ending  the 
80th  day  of  June  last,  the  names  of  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of  271  dis- 
abled seamen ;  making  the  present  number  of  army  invalid  pensioners 
22,767,  and  of  the  navy  invalid  pensioners,  712.  Of  widows,  orphans, 
and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army  pension- rolls,  and 
248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pensioners  of  this 
class  is  25,448,  and  of  the  navy  pensioners,  798.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,480 ;  only  twelve  of 
them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since  died.  The  remi^inder  are 
those  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of  relationship  to  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. 

During  the  year  ending  the  dOth  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616  92  have  been 
paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I  cheerfully  conmiend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  benevolent 
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'mstittttions  of  the  District  of  Colninbia,  which  have  hitherto  been 
Ksiied  or  fostered  by  Coogress,  and  respectfall  j  refer  for  information 
oerning  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  Washington  Aqaeduct,  the  Oapito*, 
and  other  matters  of  local  interest^  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  present 
energetic  and  &ithful  head,  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great  and 
vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarlj  the  people^s 
department,  in  which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  anjr  other. 
I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attention  and  fostering  care  of  Congmoss. 

The  war  continues.  8ince  the  last  annual  message,  all  the  important 
lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained,  and 
our  armies  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  liberating  .the  regions  left  in  the 
rear ;  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States 
have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  jear  is 
Gleneral  Shermau^s  attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly 
through  an  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  of  oar 
relative  strength,  that  our  General-in-Chief  should  feel  able  to  confront 
and  hold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
wril-appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result 
not  yet  being  known,  coigecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  to  the  effect 
of  moulding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  com- 
plete success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments, with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  and 
administer  them. 

The  movements  in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive  thon^  leaf 
definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success.  Maryland  is 
secure  to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The  genius  of  rebellion 
will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out, 
it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,'  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the 
same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present  session.    Of  course  the  abstract  ques- 
tion is  not  changed,  but  an  intervening  election  shows  almost  certainly  that 
the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure,  if  this  does  not.    Hence  there  is 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the 
States  for  their  action,  and  as  it  is  to  go  at  all  events,  may  we  not  sgn?e 
that  tJie  sooner  the  better?    It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  ha- 
poiod  a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes  any  fhrther 
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than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  considered.  Their  Judgment  may  he 
affected  bj  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard 
upon  the  question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  oars,  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very  desirable — almost 
indispensable ;  and  yet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless 
some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  this  case  the 
common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.  The  most  reliable  indication 
of  public  purpose  in  this  coifntry  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections. 
Judgiug  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlie  Union  was  never 
more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  The  extraordinary  calm- 
ness and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled 
at  the  polls,  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Kot  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket  (so  called),  but  a  great  migority  of  the  opposing 
party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this  effect  that  no  candidate 
for  any  ofiioe  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause ;  but  in  the  distinct  issae  of 
Union  or  no  Union,  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  the  people  the 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firm* 
ness  and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
national  cause.  The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  national  resources — that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  graves,  and  caused 
mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with 
the  surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  While  corps  and  divisions  and 
regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, a  great  minority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove  this. 
80  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularly  holding 
elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago — ^to  wit:  Oalifomia,  Oonnecti- 
cut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Tork,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin— cast  8,982,011  votes  now,  against  8,870,222  cast 
then;  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  8,082,011,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
88,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,016,778,  and  the 
net  increase,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  war,  to  145,651.  A  table 
IS  appended,  showing  particulars.    To  this  again  should  be  added  the 
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n«mbera  of  aH  soldiers  in  the  field  Monging  to  MaBsadraaetk^  Bbode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinoisi  and  Caiifoniia^  who  bj 
the  laws  of  those  States  oouM  not  vote  awaj  from  their  homes,  and  which 
number  cannot  be  lees  than  90,000.  Nor  yet  is  this  alL  The  number  in 
organized  Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  while 
ihoosands,  white  and  black,  join  ns  as  the  national  arms  press  back  the 
insurgent  lines.  60  much  is  shown  affirmatively  and  negatively  by  the  elec- 
tion. It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced,  or  to 
show  that  it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  is  probably 
true.  The  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that  we  have  more  men 
now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began ;  that  we  are  not  exhansted,  nor 
in  process  of  exhaustion ;  that  we  are  gaining  strength,  and  mi^,  if  need 
be,  maintain  the  contest  indefinitely.    This  as  to  men. 

CoMFASATrni  YvOf  1860  aud  1864. 

ISeO.  1881 

Kentucky 148,216  91,300 

Maine 97,918  115,141 

Maryknd 92,602  72,703 

Hassachuaotts 169,633  175,487 

Michigan 164,747  162,413 

Minnesota 34,799  42,634 

Missouri 165,638  ♦  90^000 

New  Hampshire 66,963  69, 1 1 1 

New  Jersey 121,126  128,680 

New  York 676,156  730,664 

Ohio 442,441  470,745 

Oregon 14,410  f  14,410 

Pennsylvania 476,442  672,697 

Rhode  Island 19,931  22,187 

Vermont 42,844  55,811 

West  Virginia 46,196  33,874 

Wisconsin 152,180  148,613 

Total 3,870,222  3,982,011 

Kansas 17,234 

Nevada 16^528  33,762 

Total 4^015,773 

Material  resources  are  now  more  complete  and  abundant  than  ever. 
The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  belieye,  inex- 
haustible. The  public  purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national 
authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner 
of  continuing  the  effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  conaideratian  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotiatioii 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  the  severance  of  the  Union.  His  declarations  to  this 
effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us. 
He  affords  ns  no  excuse  to  deceive  ourselves^  We  cannot  voluntarily  yield 

*  Nearly.  f  Satimated. 
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it.  Between  him  and-  us  tiie  iesae  is  diBtinet,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It 
is  an  issne  wliich  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  dedded  by  riotory.  If 
we  yield,  we  are  beaten.  If  the  Sonthem  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten. 
Either  way  it  wonid  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What  is 
true,  howerer,  of  him  who  heads  the  insnrgent  canse,  ia  not  necessarily 
tme  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot  reaccept  the  Union,  they. 
can.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The 
number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national 
anthority  nnder  the  Oonstitution.  Aiter  so  much  the  Government  oould 
not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not 
sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating 
only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other  pos- 
sible questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond  the  executive  power  to  a^ust — 
as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into  Oongress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  of  money.  The  executive  power  itself 
would  be  greatiy  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeiture,  however,  would  still  be  within  the  executive  con- 
trol. In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised,  can  be 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty, 
upon  specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
•till  within  contemplation  of  special  demeney.  During  the  year  many 
availed  tiiemselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only 
that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as 
rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  excepted 
classes,  and  no  voluntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all,  except 
such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free  choice — that  is  such  as  were  in 
custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may 
come,  probably  will  come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed, 
and  that  in  lieu  more  vigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  au- 
thority 6n  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condition 
to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago, 
that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
tract or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Nor  shall  I  return  to 
ilavery  any  person  who  iB  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  of  Oongreas. 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instru- 
ment to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say,  that  the 
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war.  will  cease  oo  the  part  of  the  GoTemmeat  wheaever  it  shaU*  haT« 
oeased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 

(Signed)  Abkaham  Lnroour. 

But  little  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  Con- 
gress before  the  holidays.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  Louisiana  made  its 
appearance  at  once,  but  the  credentials  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  were  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  and 
no  other  action  was  taken  on  them. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  A  resolution  to  the  same 
effect,  but  differing  in  words,  was  reported  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  until  Con- 
gress  reassembled  after  the  holidays. 

We  may  mention  also  the  attack  made  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  for  its  course  in  relation  to  Mexico,  by  offering, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiurs,  the 
following  resolution :  — 

Bewlvedy  Tliat  Congress  has  a  constitDtional  right  to  an  anthoritative 
voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policj  of  the  United  St4ites, 
as  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the 
constitntional  daty  of  the  President  to  respect  that  policy,  not  less  in 
diplomatic  relations  than  in  the  nse  of  the  national  forces  when  author- 
ized bj  law,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  p(^icy  by 
Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  which  prononnces  it ;  and  sach 
proposition,  while  pending  and  undetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo- 
matic explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 

The  House  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-nine  to  sixty-three,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  requested 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affsdrs  ;  his  request,  was  granted  accordingly. 

Five  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Davis  renewed  the  attack, 
offering  the  same  resolution,  and  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess. The  first  branch  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  eighty  and  the 
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second  by  a  vote  of  sixfy-eight  to  fifly-eight.  No  farther 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the.  matter,  nor  was  it 
ever  publicly  referred  to  by  the  President. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  28d  of  December  for  the 
holidays.  The  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year's  day 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  Washing- 
ton, in  the  appearance  of  the  colored  people  at  the  White 
House.  They  waited  around  the  doors  till  the  crowd  of 
white  visitors  diminished,  when  they  made  bold  to  enter 
the  hall.  Some  of  them  were  richly  dressed,  while  others 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty ;  but  alike  intent  on  seeing  the 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  they  pressed  forward, 
though  with  hesitation,  into  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Says  an  eye-witness — 

For  nearly  two  hoars  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shaking  the  hands  of  the 
**  sovereigns,  ^^  and  had  become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  beoame 
languid ;  bat  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  he  wel- 
comed this  motley  crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming, 
through  their  blinding  tears,  ^*God  bless  you  I"  **6od  bless  Abraham 
lancoln  I "    '^  GK>d  bress  Massa  Linkum  I " 

The  proceedings  pending  before  the  Canadian  court, 
when  Congress  met,  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans 
raiders,  were  brought  to  an  unexi)ected  termination  on  the 
13th  of  December,  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Coursol, 
by  whom  the  case  was  heard,  discharging  the  accused 
from  custody  on  the  alleged  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  were  these  men  thus  discharged,  but 
the  money  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  was 
given  up  to  them,,  under  circumstances  which  cast 
great  suspicion  upon  prominent  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  This  result  caused  the  most  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  States.  General  Dix,  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Department,  immediately  issued 
an  order  referring  to  it,  and  directing  all  military  cx)m- 
manders  on  the  frontiers,  in  case  of  any  future  raids,  to 
shoot  down  the  perpetrators ;  ' '  or,  if  it  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  boundary 
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between  Uie  United  States  and  Canada,  said  commandftra 
are  hereby  directed  to  pursue  them  wherever  they  amj 
find  refuge,  and  if  captured,  they  are  nnder  no  circum- 
stances to  be  snrrendered,"  &0.5  &c.  This  jjart  of  the 
order  was,  however,  at  once  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  General  Dix  accordingly  modified  his 
order  so  as  to  require  that^  before  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, military  commanders  should  report  to   him   for 

orders. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Canadian  Gfovemment,  which 
at  once  caused  the  rearrest  of  such  of  the  raiders  as 
had  not  made  their  escape,  and  gave  a  cordial  assistance 
to  the  new  proceedings  which  were  begun  with  a  view 
to  their  extradition,  tended  somewhat  to  allay  puUie 
feeling.  But  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  some 
measures  of  precaution  along  the  frontier,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  17th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport,  except  immi- 
grants coming  directly  in  by  sea.  This  order  was  made 
with  especial  reference  to  those  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  i)eople  of 
Canada  were  excessively  indignant  at  it,  but  found  no 
remedy. 

Military  aflTairs  during  this  month  made  good  progresa 
The  call  which  had  been  made  in  July  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  although  it  produced  a  good  number  of  re- 
cruits, so  that  military  operations  had  not  suffered  for  lack 
of  re-enforcements,  yet  had  been  in  great  measure  filled 
by  giving  credits  for  men  already  put  into  the  army  or 
the  navy.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation  calling  for 
two  hundred  thousand  more  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Webriab,  by  the  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  "  An  ast  fhr- 
ther  to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  ont  of  the 
national  forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may,  r.t  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for 
any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two^  or 
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thxiee  years  of  militaiy  senrioe;  and  that  in  case  the  quota  or  any  part 
thereof  of  an  J  town,  toiwnahip,  ward  of  aoitj,  preoinct,  or  election  district^ 
or  of  a  oountj  not  so  subdWided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of 
fifty  days  after  such  call,  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year  to  fill  snch  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  nn- 
fflled ;  and  whereas  by  the  credits  allowed  in  accordance  with  act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  made  July  18,  180i» 
the  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  was  redaeed  to  two  hundred  apd 
eighty  thonaand ;  and  whereas  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  certain 
States  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
quotas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  causes, 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  put  into  the  army,  navy, 
and  marine  corps  under  the  said  call  of  July  18, 1864,  leaving  a  deficiency 
under  the  said  call  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand :  Now,  there- 
fore, I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica,  in 
order  to  sapp^y  the  aforesaid  ideficiency,  and  to  provide  for  casualties 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years. 

The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts,  and  sub-districts,  under  this  call, 
will  be  assigned  by  the  War  Department  through  the  Provost-Marshal- 
General  of  the  United  States:  and  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof^ 
of  any  town,  township^  ward  of  a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  of 
a  county  not  so  sub-divided,  shall  not  be  filled  before  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1865,  then  a  draft  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  be  unfilled  on  the  said  16th  day  of 
February,  1865. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  herennto  set  my  hand  and  eaused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washingtcm,  this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty- 

[l,  bJ  four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President :  Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Operations  in  the  field  continued  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess. General  Sherman,  after  an  almost  unobstructed  march 
across  the  State  of  Georgia,  burst  through  to  the  sea  by 
the  capture,  on  December  13th,  of  Port  McAllister,  on  the 
Ogeechee  River,  whose  fall  opened  communications  for 
him  with  the  fleet  Operations  to  assist  him  by  an  attack 
upon  the  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Charleston, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  a  heavy  force  of  the  rebels 
there,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  little  effort  to 
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concentrate  forces  to  check  Sherman's  march.  It  threat* 
ened  so  many  and  so  diyerse  points  that  the  rebels  were 
bewildered  and  were  not  able  to  make  any  snccessfdl  re- 
sistance. General  Hardee,  who  commanded  in  Savannah, 
determined  not  to  await  a  siege,  but,  as  soon  as  Sherman 
began  to  get  his  guns  in  position,  abandoned  the  city, 
crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  night  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
and  making  his  escape,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
into  South  Carolina.  Savannah,  thus  abandoned,  surren- 
dered at  once  on  the  21st  of  December  to  General  Sherman, 
who  on  the  22d  sent  a  disx)atch  to  the  President,  present- 
ing to  him  '^  as  »  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savanna!)  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

The  fall  of  Savannah  was  not  the  only  success  which 
made  the  month  of  December  glorious.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  three  days'  fight  in  front  of  Nashville,  when  Hood's 
army  was  crushed  by  the  attack  of  General  Thomas,  and 
that  northward  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Sherman  to 
pierce  the  very  vitals  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  which 
he  had  hoped  in  some  degree  to  neutralize  the  value  of 
Sherman's  progress,  was  turned  at  once  into  utter  de- 
struction. His  losses  during  this  brief  campaign  were 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Several  expeditions  were  also  sent  out  by  our  generals 
into  various  parts  of  the  rebel  territory — ^into  Mississippi, 
the  southwest  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — ^which 
met  with  success,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  rebels. 
In  front  of  Petersburg  General  Grant  still  maintained 
his  position.  A  heavy  force  under  General  Warren  was 
sent  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  in  the 
direction  of  Weldon.  The  Weldon  Railroad  was  thor- 
oughly destroyed  nearly  as  far  as  Hicksford,  and  the  ex- 
I>edition  returned  without  serious  loss.  The  weather, 
which  was  extremely  inclement,  was  the  principal  obstacle 
which  they  encountered.  A  far  more  important  movement, 
however,  was  the  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,- which  com- 
manded the  main  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  the 
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great  head-quarters  of  blockade  mnning.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  strong  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  assisted  by  a  land  force  under  command  of 
Gfeneral  Butler.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  a  vessel 
loaded  with  several  hundred  tons  of  powder,  which  it  was 
intended  to  run  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fort  and 
there  explode.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  terrible  effects 
caused  by  the  accidental  firing  some  months  before  of  a 
magazine  in  England  containing  about  that  amount,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
entirely  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  fort  and  utterly  de- 
moralize the  garrison.  The  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Bean- 
fort,  North  Carolina,  and  thence  sailed  for  Port  Fisher. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  concert  of  action 
between  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  powder  boat 
was  exploded  before  the  army  transports  arrived,  and 
whether  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  was  fired,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  led  to  a  different  result,  it  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect.  A  heavy  bombardment  by 
the  fleet  followed,  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  half,  under  cover 
of  which  the  troops  were  landed  above  the  fort.  An 
outlying  battery  was  captured  by  them,  but  on  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  main  works  ihey  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  the  force  under  General  Butler' s  com- 
mand ;  and  he  accordingly  re-embarked  and  returned 
with  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  persistency  of  Greneral  Grant  showed  itself  here, 
however^  as  it  had  done  so  many  times  before.  He  iihme- 
diately  sent  a  somewhat  larger  force,  under  the  command 
of  Gteneral  Terry,  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fleet,  which 
had  replenished  its  magarines,  renewed  the  bombardment 
more  terribly  than  before,  this  time  causing  great  injury 
to  the  works,  and  the  troops  were  again  landed  for  a  second 
assault  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison  had  been  in  the  mean 
time  greatly  strengthened. 

41 
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The  failure  of  the  former  assault  had  caused  great  vexa^ 
tion  and  disgust  throughout  the  country.  It  was  thought 
that  even  if  the  forces  were  not  heavy  enough  to  make  a 
successful  assault,  they  might  at  least  have  maintained 
their  ground  on  shore  until  a  stronger  force  could  be  sent, 
and  it  was  intimated  pretty  broadly  that  the  assault  should 
have  been  ordered. 

General  Butler  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  on  the  8th  of  January.  In  his  fare- 
well order  he,  on  his  'part^  assumed  and  asserted  that  his 
removal  was  because  he  had  been  too  chary  of  the  lives 
of  his  men. 

Great  controversy  arose  on  this  point,  and  assumed  at 
once  a  political  aspect.  General  Butler  was  called  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  and  his  reasons  for  judging  an  assault  impracticable, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  January,  after  the  most  desperate  as- 
sault of  the  war.  This  result  put  a  stop  to  the  contro- 
versy which  was  rising,  and  spread  the  greatest  joy 
through  the  country,  as  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  result 
must  be  the  closing  of  the  only  port  which  had  remained 
open  to  the  blockade  runners,  and  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton itself.  The  Richmond  pai)ers  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a ' '  blessing  in  disguise  ;^ '  but 
this  deceived  no  one.  It  was  felt  that  the  last  breathing- 
hole  of  th6  rebellion  was  closed,  and  that  its  power  must 
sp^^dUy  succumb  between  the  mighty  forces  of  the  army 
which  Grant  held  immovable  before  Petersburg  and 
General  Lee,  and  that  other  army  which  Greneral  Sher- 
man was  already  moving  forward  on  its  destructive  march 
through  South  Carolina  towards  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

The  death  of  Edward  Everett,  which  occurred  on 
the  day  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  felt  to  he  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  The  patriotic  position  which 
he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  and 
steadily  maintained,  the  uniform  support  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Administration,  lending  even  the  weight  of 
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bis  name  to  the  electoral  ticket  in  Massachusetts,  and  his 
constant  and  valuable  labors  for  the  cause,  fully  justified 
the  following  order,  issued  at  Washington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  Ws  death  : — 

DxPAmTioiiT  OF  State,  Wabhuiotov,  AtMfa^  January  1& 

The  President  directs  the  andersigned  to  perform  the  painfiil  dntj  of 
annoancing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Edwabd  Eybbbtt, 
distingnished  not  more  bj  learning  and  eloquence  than  bj  nnsurpassed 
and  disinterested  labors  of  patriotism  at  a  period  of  political  disorder, 
departed  this  life  at  four  o*clook  this  morning.  The  several  Ezecntive 
Departments  of  the  Government  will  canse  appropriate  honors  to  be 
rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
the  national  name  and  aathority  are  recognized. 

(Signed)  William  H.  Bswasd. 

The  President  referred  to  this  death  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  vase  of  skeleton  leaves 
gathered  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  chairman  of  the  committee  haying  pre- 
sented the  gift,  the  President  acknowledged  its  receipt  as 
follows : — 

RsYntBND  Six,  a-Kd  Ladixs  and  QmrrLBmN : — I  accept  with  emotions 
of  profonndest  gratitnde,  the  beautifbl  gift  yon  have  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  me.  Yon  will,  of  coarse,  expect  that  I  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  saj 
more  may  perhaps  only  serve  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  which  has  already 
been  said.  'A  most  graeefbl  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patrioti.«<m 
and  self-denying  labors  of  the  American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  by  our  illustrious  friend, 
Edward  Everett,  now,  alas !  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  that  which  crowned 
its  closing  years.  I  wish  you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
the  eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke  of  the  women  of 
America.  Truly,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  defenders  of  our 
eountry  in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  yet  rendering,  can  never  be  esti- 
mated as  they  ought  to  be.  For  your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally,  I 
beg  leave  to  render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  assure  you  they 
are  reciprocated.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  you 
sll. 

Several  important  matters  were  brought  before  Con- 
gress during  Januaiy. 
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The  Senate  passed  the  House  resolntion  reqnestrng 
the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty,  but  with  amendments,  in  which  the 
House  concurred. 

The  question  of  retaliation  came  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
after  a  lengthy  debate  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  advising  retaliation,  but  such  as  was 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  war  as  practised  among  civ- 
ilized nations. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  House  by  a  de- 
bate upon  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans, 
arising  out  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  Gteneral  as  "a  gold  robber." 
General  Butler,  hearing  of  this,  sent  one  of  his  aids  to 
Mr.  Brooks  with  a  letter,  asking  whether  he  was  correctly 
reported,  and  whether  there  was  any  explanation,  other 
than  what  appeared  in  the  report,  of  his  language,  say- 
ing that  the  bearer  would  caJl  for   his  answer  at  any 
place  or  time  he  might  designate.    Mr.  Brooks  chose  to 
regard  this  as  a  challenge,  and  therefore  an  invasion 
of  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sought  to  bring  it  before  that  body.      The 
Speaker  decided  that  the  letter  was  no  invasion  of  privi- 
l^e.     Mr.  Brooks  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  which  was  closed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal. 

A  very  important  resolution,  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  passed  the  House  on  the  30th  of  January, 
setting  forth  that  as  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mori- 
da,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  had 
rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  were  in  rebellion 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1864,  therefore, 

Bstohed^  That  the  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolntion 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the 
ohoioe  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes,  for  the 
term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  no  electoral 
votes  shall  be  received  or  counted  from  those  States. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  action  which  was  taken 
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daring  the  whole  session  was  the  passage,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  of  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amend* 
ment  prohibiting  slavery.  This  resolution,  as  will  be 
xecoUected,  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  preyious  session^ 
1)ut  coming  up  in  the  House,  it  failed  at  that  time  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  A  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration was  made  and  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken 
from  the  table  early  in  this  session,  and  was  debated  at 
great  length.  It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events  the  amendment  had  gained  strength  since 
the  previous  attempt  to  pass  it.  The  debate  was  closed  by 
a  call  for  the  preyious  question,  for  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  debate  could  never  be  exhausted.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
to  fifty-seven.  The  question  then  recurred  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  on  which  the  vote  was  taken  amid  the 
deepest  interest.  The  Si)eaker  directed  his  own  name  to 
be  called  as  a  member  of  the  Housej  and  voted  aye.  *  His 
vote  was  received  with  loud  applause,  which  he  promptly 
checked  ;  and  when  the  votes  of  several  Democrats  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  they  were  also  greeted 
with  applause,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  meas* 
ure  rose,  for  although  two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reconsideration,  it  was  manifest  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  gaining  in  strength.  When  the  vote 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas 
to  fifty-six  nays,  tumultuous  api^use  broke  forth,  not 
only  in  the  galleries,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  H<>u^^ 
which  immediately  adjourned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
regarded  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion^  and  had, 
therefore,  made  its  extinction  ihe  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  saw  in  the  action  of  Congress  the  fruition  of 
their  hopes  and  labors  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, wearied  by  the  protracted  contest  and  satisfied  that , 
none  but  the  extremest  measures  would  bring  it  to  a  close,: 
acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  slaveiy  as  a  Intimate 
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consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  promising  substan- 
tial compensation  to  the  nation  for  the  ravages  of  war. 

President  Lincoln  had  regarded  the  -passage  of  the 
amendment  with  special  interest.  He  regarded  it  as  ooy- 
ering  whatever  defects  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Consti' 
tution  might  find  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipatioiif  and 
as  the  only  mode  in  which  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
slavery  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  His  view 
of  the  subject  was  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  gathered  before 
the  executive  mansion,  on  the  evening  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  to  congratulate  him  upon  this  auspicious 
triumph.    In  response  to  their  calls,  he  said : — 

He  snpposedthe  passage  throngKOongreaa  of  the  constitational  amend- 
ment for  the  aboliabing  of  sUverj  throughout  the  United  States  waa  the 
occasion  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  call. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  coantrj,  and  to  the 
whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  as — ^to  go  forward  and  con- 
etunmate  hj  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  so  noblj  began 
yesterday.  (Applause  and  cries,  "  They  will  do  it,**  &c.)  He  had  the 
honor  to  inform  those  present  that  Dlinois  had  already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  hiJf  through,  but  he  felt  proud  that  Dlinois  waa  a 
little  ahead. 

He  thought  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the 
reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all 
causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  root- 
ed out.  He  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  wadioate  slavery,  by  issuing  an 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  that  proclamation  falls  short  of  what 
the  amendment  will  be  when  fnUy  consummated.  A  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  added, 
that  it  only  aided  those  who  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  was 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up;  or  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  slaves  bom  hereafter;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  a  king*s  cure  for  all  evils.  It  winds  the  whole  thing  up.  He 
would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could  not  but 
congratulate  all  present — ^himself,  the  country,  and  the  whole  world — 
vpon  this  great  moral  victory. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  the  whole 
coantiy  at  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  it  carried 
special  joj  to  that  very  large  class  of  people  who  had 
feared  that  the  war  might  end  without  securing  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Prom  the  very  beginning  there  had  been 
a  powerful  pressure  in  favor  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
discontented  and  reb^lious  South,  and  this  had  led,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  repeated  attempts  at  negotiation 
on  behalf  of  the  contending  forces.  The  organized 
authorities  on  either  sidei^  maintained  their  attitude  of 
mutual  defiance ;  but  individuals  on  both  sides  kept  up  a 
steady  and  confident  attempt,  by  personal  effort,  to  bring 
the  parties  into  sach  a  position  that  they  could  not  avoid 
negotiations  for  peace,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  injurious  imputation  of  preferring  war.  It  was  re- 
membered that  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  while  neither 
party  sued  for  peace,  and  while  both  Governments  repu- 
diated all  thought  of  desiring  it,  peace  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  negotiations 
of  a  private  citizen,*  who  secured  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment terms  which  the  American  authorities,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  people,  did  not 
dare  refuse.  The  incident  was  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
personal  ambition,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  ever  free, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  from  rumors  of  pending  negotiations 
for  a  speedy  ])eace.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  these  rumors  had  been  especially  rife,  and  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety. 

The  whole  country  had  come  to  regard  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  as  substantially  broken.  In  men,  in  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  in  modes  of  communication,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  ciurried  on,  the 
rebels  were  known  to  be  rapidly  and  fatally  failing ;  and 
it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  a  vigorous  and 
steady  prosecution  of  the  war  would  speedily  destroy  the 
rebel  organization,  capture  its  capital,  disperse  its  armies, 
and  compel  an  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to 

*  Nicholas  P.  Triat 
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the  national  authority.    It  was  not,  therefore,  withoat  a 
good  deal  of  solicitude  that  the  public  learned  that  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  an  able,  resolute,  and  experienced  poli- 
tician, had  left  Washington  for  Richmond,  armed  with  a 
pass  from  President  Lincoln^  and  that  the  real  object  of 
hisf  visit  was  to  prevail  upon  Jefferson  Davis  to  send,  or 
receive,  oommissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  tha  con- 
tending parties.    The  rumor  proved  to  be  substantially 
true.    The  President  had  given  Mr.  Blair  a  pass  through 
our  lines  and  back.    He  had  gone  to  Richmond,  and  had 
held  free  conferences  with  Mr.  Davis  and  other  m^nbers 
of.  the  Rebel  Government.    He  returned  to  Washington 
on  the  16th  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a  written  as- 
surance, addressed  to  himself,  from  J^erson  Davis,  of 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to 
receive  a  commissioner  whenever  one  should  be  sent, 
and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair  could  promise 
that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commis- 
sioner, minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  '^  renew  the  effort 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  be- 
tween the  two  cov/niries.^^    Mr.  Blair  presented  this  l^er 
to  President  lincolo,  who  at  once  authorized  him  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond,  carrjdng  with  him  his  written  assur- 
ance that  he  had  constantly  been,  was  then,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  ^'  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis, 
or  any  other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  our  ixymmon  country y    Mr. 
Blair  left  Washington  on  the  20th  of  January  for  Rich- 
mond, and  on  the  next  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis  this  response  of  President  Lincoln  to  his  previous 
assurance ;  and  Mr.  Davis  then  learned  that  commission- 
ers from  him  could  be  received  to  treat  of  peace,  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
had  one  ^'  conmion  country,"  and  not  on  the  assumption, 
which  Mr.  Davis  had  advanced,  that  they  were  divided 
into  two  independent  powers. 

In  consequence  of  these  communications,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  three  persons,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  M. 
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T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  made  application  to  Gten- 
-eral  Ord,  the  commander  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
-Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  permission  to  enter  our  lines, 
and  to  proceed  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners. 
The  application  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  grant- 
ed permission  for  the  three  X)ersons  named  to  proceed  to 
"Portress  Monroe  and  there  hold  an  informal  conference, 
with  some  person  or  persons  to  be  designated  for  that  pnr- 
X>ose,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  peace  proposed  to  be 
secured  should  be  ^^  for  the 'peo'ple  of  our  eomman  ooun- 
try.''    This  response  led  the  commissioners,  on  the  Ist  of 
February,  to  make  an  application  directly  to  Lieutenant- 
G^eneral  Grant  for  the  permlistsion  they  had  solicited,  viz., 
to  go  toWa^ington  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln 
concerning  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
but  "  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question 
in  the  letter.*'    Not  anticipating  such  a  proviso,  which  in 
effect  waived  entirely  what  he  had  laid  down  as  the  sine 
qriA  non  of  even  an  informal  conference  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  President  had  on  the  81st  of  January  directed 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to  Fortress 
Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  three  com- 
missioners.   He  was  instructed  to  insist  ux>on  three  things 
as  indispensable : — 1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  States.    2.  No  receding  from 
the  position  of  the  National  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.    8.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end 
of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  hostile  to  ihe 
Govemtoent    Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear 
whatever  the  commissioners  might  have  to  say,  and  report 
it  to  the  President ;  but  he  was  not  to  definitely  consum- 
mate any  thing.    Under  these  instructions,  Mr.  Seward 
reached  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'  clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  February.     Upon  the  receipt 
at  the  hands  of  Major  Eckert,  his  messenger,  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  rebel  commissioners  had  couched  their  request 
to  Oeneral  Grant  for  a  conference,  the  President  decided 
to  recall  the  Secretary  of  State  and  terminate  the  attempted 
negotiation ;  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
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eral  Grant)  expressing  his  personal  belief  that  the  com- 
missioners were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  his 
strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  the  President  was  highly  desirable,  President 
Lincoln  changed  his  purpose  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  A  letter  from  the  three  commissioners  to 
Major  Eckert  was  here  shown  to  him,  in  which  was  un- 
bodied the  note  of  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  in 
which  they  were  directed  to  confer  concerning  peace  be- 
tween the  '^  two  countries."  But  a  subsequent  note,  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  General  Grants  declared  their  readinera 
to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
prescribed,  or  any  terms  and  conditions  which  he  might 
propose,  ^^not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles 
of  self-government  and  popular  rights  on  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded."  They  declared  their  earnest 
wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  might  be  secured  without  the 
further  effusion  of  blood ;  and  they  sought  the  conference 
for  that  purpose  and  with  these  views. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  held  a  conference  with  the 
three  commissioners  of  several  hours'  duration.  It  ended 
without  result.  The  most  authentic  statement  of  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  dispatch  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in  Eng- 
land:— 

The  Richmond  party  approached  the  disonssion  rather  indirectly,  and 
at  no  time  did  they  make  categorical  demands,  or  tender  formal  stipula- 
tions or  absolute  refusals.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conference,  which 
lasted  four  hours,  the  several  points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and 
the  insurgents  were  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intelligently,  aod 
in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor 
was  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a  nautual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  for  a  sea- 
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son,  during  which  passions  might  be  expected  to  subside,  and  the  armies 
be  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions be  resumed.  It  was  suggested  hj  them  that  through  such  postpone- 
ment we  might  now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain 
prospect  of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  ac^ustment  of  political  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
eonflict  with  it. 

The  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded by  the  President  as  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  the  recognition 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Collat- 
erally, and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  announced, 
the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
snd  the  President  announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
the  positions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  other  documents,  as  these' positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual 
message.  It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be 
proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  while  he  must 
adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged 
with  the  Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Its  power,  however,  is  limited 
by  the  Oonstitution;  and,  when  peace  should  be  made.  Congress  must 
necessarily  act  ki  regard  to  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  the  admission 
of  representatives  from  the  insurrectionary  States. 

The  Richmond  party  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  on  the 
81st  ult.,  adopted  by  a  constitutional  minority  a  joint  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  several  States  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results,  made  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  is  embodied  in  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  sent  in  to  the  rebel 
Legislature  on  the  5th  of  February : — 

To  the  Senate  and  ffoxiee  of  Eepreeentativei  of  the  Confederate  Statee  of 
America : 

Having  recently  received  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informally  with 
unodicial  agents  that  might  be  sent  by  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon.  B.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  through  our  lines  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  sach  persons  as  he  might  depute  to  re^ 
resent  him. 

I  herewith  snbmit,  for  the  information  of  Oongreas,  the  report  of  the 
eminent  citizens  above  named,  showing  that  the  enemj  refose  to  alter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  snj  one  of  them  eepenttelj, 
or  to  give  our  people  any  other  terms  or  goarantees  than  those  whioh  a 
conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  as  to  have  peace  on  anj  other  basis  tfaaa 
onr  unconditional  snbmission  to  their  rede,  oonpled  with  the  aooeptonoe 
of  their  recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  the  Gonatite&oB 
for  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  with  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
the  white  and  black  population  of  each  State. 

Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitatioa 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  Jsffbbson  DATia 

EzKouTivx  Offioc,  Riohuostd,  Febrwury  5,  1865. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Kichmons,  YiBexKLi,  February  ft,  ISA 
Tc  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States: 

Sib  : — Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult.,  we  proceeded  to 
seek  an  informal  conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

The  conference  was  granted,  snd  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  a 
steamer  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit 

We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  December  last  expliuns  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of, proceeding  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that 
they  would  be  igodided  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.     We  understood 
from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking 
to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumstances 
would  be  done;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  enter- 
tained by  him  from  States  separately;  that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice, 
as  at  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory 
assurances  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  all  places  within  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy;  that  whatever  consequences  may  follow  from  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  that  authority  must  be  accepted,  but  the  individuals  subject 
to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  hws  of  the  United  States  might  rely 
upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pamt 
and  penalties^  if  peace  be  restored. 
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Dariog  the  conferenoe  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Oonstltotion  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  bj  Congress  on  the  81st  nit.,  were  brought  to 
oar  notice.    These  amendments  provide  that  neither  slaverj  nor  involun* 
.^  tary  serritnde,  except  for  crime,  should  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 

.^^  an  J  place  within  their  jorisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  have  the 

^^  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation* 

■^  Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  herein  mention- 

^^  ed,  and  leading  to  the  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed. 

*"*■  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

•i^^  Alkx.  H.  Stbphsnb, 

^  R.  M.  T.  HtwTM, 

J.  A.  Campbell. 

h  The  public  rumors  which  were  current  upon  this  sub- 

»  ject  led  to  the  adoption  on  the  8th,  by  the  House  of 

Representatives,  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  information  concerning  the  conference.    To  this 
p  request  President  Lincoln  responded  on  the  10th,  by 

transmitting  the  following  message : — 

WAsnixoTON,  F^ruary  10. 

To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  response  to  yonr  resolntion  of  the  8th  inst.,  requesting  information 
in  relation  to  a  conference  recently  held  in  Hampton  Roads,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  date,  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a 
card  written  on  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our  lines,  go  South,  and 
return.  A.  Lincoln. 

I>e«ember  SS,  18S4. 

That  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  sought  the  card  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  but  he  was  given  no  authority  to 
speak  or  act  for  the  Oorernment,  nor  was  I  informed  of  any  thing  he 
would  say  or  do,  on  his  own  account  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Blair  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he 
(Mr.  Blair)  at  the  same  time  left  with  me  a  manuscript  letter  as  follows, 
to  wit : — 

F.  P.  Blaib,  Esq. :  Sir : — I  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably  desirable 
to  you,  to  give  you  in  this  form  the  substance  of  the  remarks  made  by 
me  to  be  repeated  by  you  to  President  Lincoln,  dbc,  &c. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  willing  now  as 
heretofore  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission,  whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  choose  to  send  one. 
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NotwithfttAQdiiig  the  rejection  of  our  former  offers,  I  vonld,  if  joa 
could  promise  that  a  commiBsioner,  minister,  or  other  agent  would  be 
received,  appoint  one  immediately,  and  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

Tonrs,  &o.,  Jkffbbsov  Dati& 

Afterwards,  with  the  view  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Davia,  I 
wrote,  and  delivered  to  "Mr.  Blair,  a  letter  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


Wasbvatov,  Jamuawy  \%  It 

F.  P.  Blaib,  Esq. :  Sir : — Yon  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis^s  letter  to  yon 
of  the  12tli  inst,  yon  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am 
now,  and  shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
other  influential  person,  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may 
informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our 
common  country.    Yonrs,  4kc,  A.  ikiroour. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Blair  dictated  for  and  authorized  me  to  make  an  entry, 
on  the  back  of  my  retained  copy  of  the  letter  last  above  recited,  which 
is  as  follows: — 

•92i««Msr|r  tS,  18SSL 

To-day  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the  21st  inst.  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him ; 
that  at  the  time  of  delivering,  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice,  in  Mr.  Blair^s 
presence ;  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  remarked,  that  the  part 
about  our  one  common  conntry  referred  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis^s  letter 
about  the  two  countries ;  to  which  Mr.  D.  replied  that  he  so  under- 
stood it.  A.  LiNOOLH. 

Afterwards  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  in  my  hands  the  following 
telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  appears : — 

(Cipher.) 

OrnoB  IT.  8.  MtLiTAmT  Tblboxaph,  Was  DBPABmsirr. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  January  29, 
1865:— 

HBAD-QvAimDU  Aunr  or  «■•  JAioa,  ALSO  r.  m.,  JoKuary  tt,  188BL 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seeretary  of  War : 

The  following  dispatch  is  Just  received  from  Migor-C^neral  Parke,  who 
refers  to  me  for  my  action.  I  refer  it  to  you,  in  lieu  of  General  Grant*8 
absence.  E.  O.  0.  Obd,  Major- Gmeral  Commanding. 

HaAP-QfTABTSBS  AftMT  ow  TUB  PoTOXAO,  4  P.  iL,  Jmwmory  98,  1866l 
M^or-General  E.  O.  0.  Obd,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  James: 

The  following  dispatch  is  forwarded  to  you  for  your  action,  since  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  having  had  any  understanding  of; 
this  kmd.  I  refer  the  matter  to  you  as  the  ranking  officer  present  in  the 
two  armies.  John  G.  Pabke,  Major- Gtrwral  Commanding. 

Yrom  Hba»-Qvabtbbs  NiRm  Abmt  Gobps^  January  99,  ISA 

Miyor-General  John  C.  Pabkb,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac: 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell  desire  te 
cross  my  Imes,  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  claimed  to  exist  with 
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Lieutenaat-General  Grant,  on  their  way  to  Washington  as  Peace  Com- 
tniasioners.  Shall  thej  be  admitted  ?  They  desire  an  early  answer,  so  as 
to  come  through  immediately.  They  wocdd  like  to  reach  City  Point  to- 
night if  they  can.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  would  like  to  come  through 
at  10  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

O.  B.  WiLoox,  Major-  General  Commanding  Ninth  Corpa. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  President,  for  such  instructions  as  he  may 
be  pleased  to  give.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Jan.  29th,  1865 — 8.80  p.  ii. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  placing  the  foregoing  telegram  in 
my  hands,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  (General  Ord  as  follows,  to 
wit: — 

Was  DxPAsmmr,  WAftnnroroir  Crt,  January  29,  169S— 10  r.  M. 

Mi\jor-G^neral  Ord  :— This  department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  under- 
standing by  General  Grant  to  allow  any  person  to  come  within  his  lines 
as  commissioners  of  any  sort.  Yau  will  therefore  allow  no  one  to  come 
into  your  lines  under  such  character  or  profession  until  you  receive  the 
President's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrams  will  be  submitted  for 
his  directions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

(Sent  in  cipher  at  2  a.  m.) 

Afterwards,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Ord  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Wab  DsPASTMBirr,  WASHinoTON  Ort,  D.  C,  I 
January  SO,  186&— 10  a.  x.  ) 

Mijor-General  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  Head-Quarters  Army  of  the  James : 

By  directions  of  the  President,  you  are  instructed  to  inform  the  three 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  messenger  will 
be  dispatched  to  them,  at  or  near  where  they  now  are,  witliout  unneces- 
sary delay.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

'    Afterwards  I  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  M^jor  Thomas  T. 
Eckert  the  following  instructions  and  message  i-— 

EzTCUTiTS  Maxbion,  WABHiir«Toa,  January  SO,  ISM. 

M^orT.  T.  Eckert: 

Sir: — You  will  proceed  with  the  documents  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
on  reaching  General  Ord,  will  deliver  him  the  letter  addressed  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Then,  by  General  Ord's  assistance,  procure  an 
interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Oampbell,  or  any  of  them. 
Deliver  to  him  or  them  the  paper  on  which  your  own  letter  is  written- 
Note  on  the  copy  which  you  retain  the  time  of  delivery,  and  to  whom 
delivered.  Receive  their  answer  in  writing,  waiting  a  reasonable  time 
for  it,  and  which,  if  it  contains  their  decision  to  come  through  without 
further  conditions,  will  be  your  warrant  to  ask  General  Ord  to  pass  them 
throQgh  as  directed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  If,  by  their 
answer,  they  decline  to  come  or  propose  other  terms,  do  not  have  them 
passed  through.  And  this  being  your  whole  duty,  return  and  report  to 
me.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Messrs.  Alxxakdek  H.  Stspaexs,  J.  A.  Campbkll,  and  R.  M.  T.  Htnm: 
GfiHTLBMBN : — I  am  instracted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  w 
place  this  paper  in  yoar  hands,  with  the  information  that  if  jon  psa 
through  the  United  States  military  lines,  it  will  be  understood  that  joa  4a 
so  for  the  purpose  of  an  informal  conference  on  the  basis  of  that  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  on  the  reverse  nde  of  this  sheet ;  and  if  yoa  cihoom*  to  pass 
on  such  understanding!  and  so  notify  me  in  writing,  I  will  procure  tke 
Commanding  General  to  pass  you  through  the  lines  and  to  Fortreas  lioa- 
roe^  under  such  military  precautions  as  he  may  deem  prudent,  and  at  which 
place  you  will  be  met  in  due  time  by  some  person  or  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  informal  conference.  And  further,  that  you  shall  have  pro- 
tection, safe-conduct,  and  safe  return  in  all  events. 

Thos.  T.  Eokebt,  Major  and  Aids-ds-  Camp. 
City  Point,  Virginia,  February  1,  1865. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  M^or  Eckert: — 

F.  P.  Blaib,  Esq. : 

Sib  : — You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Davis^s  letter  to  you  of  the  12th  inst, 
you  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  ahall  con* 
tinue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any  other  influential  per- 
son now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  to  me  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

Yours,  &c.,  A.  LiNOOLN. 

Afterwards,  but  before  M^or  Eckert  had  departed,  the  following  dispatch 
was  received  from  General  Grant : — 

Omoa  U.  B.  Miutabt  TsUBOsArii,  Wab  Dbtabtiioc. 

[Cipher.] 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  January  31,  1865| 
from  City  Point,  Virginia,  10.80  a.  m.,  January  81,  1865:— 

llis  Excellency  Abraham  LmooLN,  President  of  the  United  States : 
The  following  communication  was  received  here  last  evening : — 

Pbtebsbubo,  VtBGiKiA,  JanuaTff  80,  ISfiL 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Gbant,  Commanding  Armies  U.  S. : 

SiB : — We  desire  to  pass  your  lines  under  safe-conduct,  and  to  proceed 
to  Washington  to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  existing  war,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
it  may  be  terminated,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  indicated  by  him  in  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  January  18,  1865,  of  which  we  presume  yon  have  a 
copy ;  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  see  you  in  person,  if  convenient,  and  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Albxandbb  H.  Stkphbrb. 
J.  A.  Campbell, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

I  have  sent  directions  to  receive  these  gentlemen,  and  expect  to  have 
them  at  my  quarters  this  evening  awaiting  your  instructions. 

U.  S.  Gbant,  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  Armiea  U.  8. 


^ 


if. 


.^t 
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^    "■        This,  it  will  be  perceived,  transferred  General  Ord*8  agenoj  in  the  matter 

^^^'.:  to  General  Grant     I  resolved,  however,  to  send  lii^or  Eokert  forward 

"■^ :;:  ^with  hia  message,  and  aocordingly  telegraphed  General  Grant  as  follows, 

adai  to  wit : — 


Szaovrnra  HAinxoir,  Wa«biii«to«,  January  31, 186& 

lieutenant-General  GsAjTr,  Oity  Pointy  Virginia: 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  jon  on  the  business  contained  in  your  dis 
^''''      patch.    Detain  the  gentlemen  in  comfortable  quarters  until  he  arrives, 
%.      And  then  act  upon  the  message  he  brings  as  far  as  applicable,  it  having  been 
Pe^       made  up  to  pass  through  General  Ord^s  hands,  and  when  the  gentlemen 
were  supposed  to  be  beyond  our  lines. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  1.80  p.  v.]  A.  Ltvcour. 


iiih  When  Migor  Eckert  departed  he  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 

of  War  to  General  Grant,  as  follows,  to  wit: — 

.  Wam  DsPAsmnnv  WAtHiiravox,  D.  GL,  Jamtaty  SO*  IMK. 
Lieutenant-General  Gbant,  Commanding,  &o, : 

S3  QxsnBAj,: — The  President  desires  that  jou  will  please  procure  for  the 

r.  bearer,  Mcgor  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 

3  and  Campbell ;  and  if  on  his  return  to  you  he  requests  it,  pass  them  through 

n  onr  lines  to  Fortress  Monroe,  by  such  route  and  under  such  military  pre- 

c  cautions  as  you  may  deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  and  comfort- 

t.;  able  quarters  while  there ;  and  that  you  let  none  of  this  have  any  effect 

upon  your  movements  or  plans. 
,;  By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwdt  M.  Stavton,  SecreUvry  qf  War. 

^  Supposing  the  proper  point  to  be  then  reached,  I  dispatched  the  Secre- 

tary of  State  with  the  following  instructions — ^Mtg'or  Eckert,  however, 
going  ahead  of  him : — 

Xzaonrmi  MA.mioir,  WASHinaTox,  January  81, 1865. 

Honorable  Wizxiam  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State : 

Ton  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  there  to  meet  and  for- 
m^ly  confer  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of 
my  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  January  18,  1665,  a  copy  of  which  you 
have.  Tou  will  make  known  to  them  that  three  things  are  indisnensable,  to 
wit :  First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States. 
Second,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  tbe  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  annual  messi^e  to 
Congress  and  in  the  preceding  documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities 
short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to 
the  Government.  You  will  inform  them  that  all  the  propositions  of  theirs 
not  inconsistent  with  the  above  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sinoere  liberality.  Tou  will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say,  and 
report  it  to  me.    Tou  will  not  assume  to  definitely  consummate  any  thing. 

Tours,  te.,  Abbaham  Limoolk. 

On  the  day  of  its  dat€^  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General 
Grant : — 
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Wab  jyvAxaoMT,  WAtturaToai,  fAruatnf  \  IWft. 
Lientenaot-Greneral  Grast,  City  Point,  Va. :       * 

Let  nothing  which  is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  delaj  jonr  mifitar/ 
moToments  or  plans. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9.80  ▲.  m.]  A«  Loroour. 

Afterwards  the  following  dispatch  was  received  from  General  Grant : — 

[In  cipher.] 

OmoB  U.  8w  BfxuTAxr  TsLBSBAn,  Wae  DmnJKoaart. 

The  following  telegram  was  receiyed  at  Washington,  at  2.30  p.k., 
Febroary  1,  1665,  from  City  Point  Va.,  Febmarj  1, 12.30  p.  k.,  1865  :— 

Hb  Excellencj  A.  LiKcour, 

President  of  the  United  States : 
Tour  dispatch  received.    There  wiU  be  no  armistice  in  oonseqnence  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  others  within  onr  lines.    The  troops  are 
kept  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occasion  should  justify 
it.  U.  S.  Gbaxt,  Lieut.' G^ncroL 

To  notify  Mi^or  Eckert  that  the  Secretary  of  State  wonld  be  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  to  pnt  them  in  communication,  the  following  dispatch  was 
sent: — 

Wab  J>mrA*eaan,  WJMoirevoir,  Mttrmarp  1,  ISA 

M^OT  T.  T.  EoKBar, 

Care  General  Gbast,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Call  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  put  yourself  under  direction  of  Mr.  S^ 
whom  you  will  find  there.  A«  Luroour. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant,  the  following  telegrams  were  reoeiTcd 
by  me  respectively  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mtgor  Eckert: — 

YoBT  Moamoa,  Ta.,  Februarjf  1,  ISO— 1L80  p.m. 

To  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States: 

Arrived  at  ten  this  evening.  Richmond  friends  not  here.  I  remain 
here.  W.  H.  Sbwasd. 

CiTT  PooTi;  Va.,  J^tdruary  1, 1866— IS  p.  h. 

To  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  delivery  of  your  communication  and  my 
letter,  at  4.15  this  afternoon,  to  which  I  received  a  reply  at  six  p.  ic, 
but  not  satisfactory.  At  eight  o^clock  p.  m.  the  following  note,  addressed 
to  General  Grant,  was  received : — 

^  Otrr  Ponrr,  Ya.,  Ftbntaty  1,  ISA 

To  Li«atoamDt-0«iieral  OmAin: 

fln :— We  desire  to  go  to  WuhlngtoB  City  to  eonftr  iBformellj  with  the  PrMldeat  pmttmtJif 

in  reference  to  the  metters  menttooed  In  fate  letter  to  Mr.  Bleir  of  the  18th  of  Jannery  vUbml 

WithoQt  any  pereooel  eom|>romiee  on  aaj  qneetion  in  the  letter:  We  here  the  penaleeloB  to  de 

eo  from  the  enthoritioe  at  Richmond. 

Yeij  reepectAiIIj  yonra^  Auz.  H.  Oinwuuii^ 

B.  M.  T.  RuviB, 

J.  ACi 
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At  9.80  p.  M.  I  notified  them  that  thej  could  not  proceed  fhrther 
nnless  they  complied  with  the  terms  expressed  in  my  letter.  The  point 
of  meeting  designated  in  the  above  note  wonld  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  insisted  upon.  Fort  Monroe  would  be  acceptable.  Having  complied 
with  mj  instructions,  I  will  return  to  Washington  to-morrow,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  Thomas  T.  Eoiesbt,  Major^  dee. 

On  reading  this  dispatch  of  Mijor  Eckert,  I  was  about  to  recall  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  following  telegram  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Secretar J  of  War  was  ahown  me : — 

[In  cipher.] 

OmOB  or  TBB  IT.  8.  MnLITAKT  TXLMKAYK,      I 

Was  Dkpabtiikmz.  } 

The  following  telegram  received  at  Washington  at  4.35  p.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1865,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  February  1,  10.30  p.  m.,  1866  :— 

Hon.  Enwnr  M.  Staktok,  Secretary  of  War: 

Kow  that  the  interview  between  Major  Eckert,  under  his  written  in- 
structions, and  Mr.  Stephens  and  party,  has  ended,  I  will  state  confiden- 
tially, but  not  ofiicially  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  that  I  am  convinced, 
upon  conversation  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions 
are  good,  and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  union.  I  have  not 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views  of  my  own,  or  to  account  for 
my  reticence.  This  has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  now  their 
goiuff  back  without  any  expression  to  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a 
bad  mfluence.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  these  informal  commissioners  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  recommend.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch,  if  not  all  three  now 
within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruc- 
tions contemplated  to  secure  their  safe-conduct,  if  they  had  used  the 
same  language  to  M/gor  Eckert.  U.  S.  Gkant,  Lieut,- General. 

This  dispatch  of  General  Grant  changed  my  purpose,  and  accordingly  I 
telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : — 

WAm  DsFARTMSirr,  WAtKnroTOX,  D.  C,  JTebruarif  S,  186S. 

laeutenant-General  Gbjlnt,  OityPoint,  Ya. : 

Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  personally  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  ▲.  ic]  A.  LmooLN. 

Wax  Dxpaktsoeztt,  Washihotoh,  D.  C,  February  %  186& 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. : 

Induced  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant,  I  Join  you  at  Fortress 
Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  come. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  ▲.  m.]  A.  Lnroour. 

Before  starting,  the  following  dispatch  was  shown  me.    I  proceeded, 

nevertheless: — 

[Cipher.] 

Ovrioa  U.  &  Mblitaxt  Tklmbapb,  Wax  DsPAiTinir& 
The  following  telegram,  received  at  Washington,  February  2,  1865, 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  9  a.  m.,  February  2,  1866 :— 
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Hon.  Wm.  el  Sxw4bd,  Becnttfy  of  Stttto. 

[CopjJ 

To  Hon.  SDwnr  M.  Btaittov, 

Secretary  of  War,  Waahingtoii : 

The  gentlemeb  here  have  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  and  will  learo 
for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9.80  a.  m. 

U.  S.  Gbast,  jAma.-OmermL 


On  the  night  of  the  2d  I  reached  Hampton  Roads;  fonnd  the  Seeretarf 
of  State  and  Migor  Eckert  on  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  learaed 
of  them  that  the  Richmond  gentlemen  were  on  another  steamer,  also  an- 
chored off  shore  in  the  Roads,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  jet 
seen  or  communicated  with  them.  I  ascertained  that  Migor  Eckert  had 
literally  complied  with  his  instmctions,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
answer  of  the  Richmond  gentlemen  to  him,  whieh,  in  hSs  dispatofa  to  om 
of  the  Ist^  he  oharaolerised  as  not  satisfactoty.  That  anawer  is  mb  faUowB, 
to  wit : — 

Cm  Tvan,  Yx^  WiArmary  1,  ISflBi 

Thomas  T.  Eonnrr,  Ifigor  and  A.  D.  0. : 

Ma  job: — ^Tour  note  deliv^ered  by  yoarself  this  day  has  been  considered. 
In  reply,  we  have  to  say  that  we  were  fornished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  the  18th  of  January  ult, 
another  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  yoar  note.  Oar  instructions  are 
contained  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  Is  a  copy : — 

KxeHMOKn,  Jamntary  SS;  IMBl 

In  «»iifonBU7  with  tiie  letter  of  Mr.  LUioobi,  of  wblch  the  fbregolBg  to  a  oopj,  70a  ere  to  pro* 
CMd  to  WMblogton  Cltj  for  infomuil  oonference  with  him  apon  tho  israee  inTolred  in  the  ex« 
Irtinf  war,  mid  for  thopupoee  of  •eonriag  peece  to  the  two  eonntiiee. 

With  gTMt  rMpeet,  joar  obedient  aerrant, 

Jsmaaoir  Datis. 


The  substantial  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  informal  conference,  is  to 
ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  existing  war  can  bo  terminated  honorably. 
Our  instructions  contemplate  a  personal  interview  between  President 
Lincoln  and  ourselves  at  Washington ;  but,  with  this  explanation,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  any  person  or  persons  that  President  Lincoln  may  appoint, 
at  such  place  as  he  may  designate.  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  are  prepared  to  receive  or 
to  submit  propositions  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that 
end. 

Very  respectfblly  yours, 

ALVXA)n>BB  H.  Stbphxhb^ 
R.  M.  T.  HunTBH, 
John  A.  Campbell. 

A  note  of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  addressed  to  General  Grant, 
has  already  been  given  in  Migor  Ec^ert^s  dispatch  of  the  1st  inst.  I  also 
saw  here  for  the  first  time  the  following  note,  addressed  by  the  Richmond 
gentlemen  to  Migor  Eckert: — 
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CiTT  PoiKT,  Va.,  February  2, 186Ck 

T&0XA8  T.  EoKSBT,  Mig'oT  and  A.  D.  0. : 

Majob  : — In  reply  to  jronr  verbal  statement  that  your  mstmctions  did  not 
allow  you  to  alter  the  obnditions  upon  which  a  passport  ooold  be  given 
to  ns,  we  say  that  we  are  willlDg  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  there 
to  have  an  informal  conference  with  any  person  or  persons  that  President 
liucoln  may  appoint  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair  ^t  tibc 
18th  of  January  ult.,  or  upon  any  other  terms  or  conditions  that  he  may 
hereafter  propose,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  self- 
goyerament  and  popolar  rights  npon  whkih  onr  institations  are  fomded.- 
It  is  oar  earnest  wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  can  be  established  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  oontribvte 
onr  utmost  efforts  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  We  think  it  better  to  add 
that,  in  accepting  yonr  passport,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  ai9  commit- 
ting  ourselves  to  any  thing,  but  to  carry  into  this  informal  oonferenoe  the 
views  and  feelings  above  expressed. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

AlBXANDSK  H.  SnPHKKB, 

J.  A.  Oampbbll, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

Nor. — ^The  above  commnnioation  was  delivered  to  me  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  4.80  p.  m.,  February  2,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of 
General  GranVs  sta£^ 

Thomas  T.  Eoxkbt,  Ad^H  arid  A.  D.  C. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dd,  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hnn- 
ter,  and  Gampbell,  came  aboard  of  oar  steamer,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of  several  hours^  duration.  No 
question  or  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or 
mentioned.  No  other  person  was  present  No  papers  were  exchanged 
or  produced ;  and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to 
be  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinbefore  redted,  was  stated 
and  insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith.  While 
by  Uie  other  party  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  event,  or  on  any  condition, 
they  ever  would  consent  to  reunion;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to 
declare  that  they  would  'not  so  consent.  They  seemed  to  desire  a' 
postponement  of  that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  course 
first,  which,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  argne,  mi^t  or  might  not  lead 
to  reunion,  but  which  coarse  we  thonght  would  amoant  to  an  indefinite 
postponement    The  conference  ended  without  Result. 

The  foregoing,  containing,  as  is  believed,  all  the  information  sought,  is 
respectftilly  submitted.  Absaham  Lincoln. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  preyions  case  of  Mr.  Gredey, 
the  Presideat  had  fotind  himself  constrained  bj  the  intru- 
sive interference  of  an  individnal  citizen,  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  which,  in  his  judgment,  neither  the  rebels  nor 
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the  nation  at  large  Trere  at  all  preparecL  No  man  in  the 
country  was  more  yigilant  than  he  in  watching  for  the 
moment  when  hopes  of  peace  might  wisely  be  entertained ; 
but,  as  he  had  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  accept 
any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  peace,  he  deemed  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  rebel  authorities  should 
not  be  led  to  suppose  that  we  were  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war,  or  that  we  were  in  the  least 
inclined  to  treat  for  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
he  had  laid  down.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
declined  to  publish  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Oreeley, 
unless  expressions  in  the  latter' s  letters,  calculated  to 
create  this  impression  in  the  rebel  States,  could  be  omitted. 
Acting  from  tiie  same  motives,  he  had  given  Mr.  Bl&ir  no 
authority  to  approach  the  rebel  authorities  on  his  behalf 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  in  any  way  whatever.  He 
gave  him,  to  use  his  own  words  uttered  in  a  subsequent 
conversation,  ^^no  mission,  but  only  jp^-mission."  He 
was  probably  not  unwilling  to  learn,  from  so  acute  and 
experienced  a  political  observer  as  Mr.  Blair,  something 
of  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
nebel  Gtovenunent,  for  their  public  declarations  upon  this 
subject  were  not  felt  to  be  altogether  reliable ;  and  the 
knowledge  we  had  of  their  straitened  means,  and  of  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  renewing  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  their  army,  strengthened  the  belief  that 
they  might  not  be  indisposed  for  submission  to  the  national 
authority. 

Subsequent  disclosures  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  suspicions.  It  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  candid  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  even  then 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  and  were  only  solicitous 
for  some  way  of  closing  the  war,  which  should  not  wound 
too  keenly  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  the 
rebel  States.  It  was  due  to  their  efifbrts  that,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  his  official  character,  involving  the  rec- 
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ognition  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward  was  ob- 
tained. But  they  did  not  secure  the  consent  of  their  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  upon  the  only  basis  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  for  a  moment  admit— the  absolute  and 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  National  Goyemment ; 
and  the  whole  scheme,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.* . 

The  attempt  at  negotiation,  however,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  renewed  the  confidence  of  the  i)eople 
throughout  the  loyal  States  in  the  President's  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  Union,  while  it  proved  his 
willingness  to  end  the  war  whenever  that  great  and  para- 
mount object  could  be  secured ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
dispelled  the  delusive  hopes,  with  which  the  rebel  lead- 
ers had  so  long  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  people,  that  peace  was  possible  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  States.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  message  we  have  already  cited,  f  to  '^  fire 
the  Southern  heart"  afiresh,  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
tyrannical  and  insulting  exactions  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  utterly  fruitless.  His  appeals  fell  upon  wearied  ears 
and  despondent  hearts. 

Other  important  aflairs  had  also  arisen  to  occupy  the 

*  Sinoe  the  orerthrow  of  the  rebellion  an  aooount  of  this  oonference  has 
been  published  in  the  Auffutta  (Go.)  Chronide,  said  to  haye  been  prepared  under 
the  tuperviaion  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens.  It  adda  nothing  material  to  the  facts 
alread7  known,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  not  without  interest : — 

*DftTlt  had  OD  thla  oocaaion,  m  on  that  of  Mr.  Btaphena^a  visit  to  Washington,  mado  it  a 
oondltion  that  no  oonferenee  shoold  be  had  unless  his  rank  as  oommander  or  President  shonld 
llrst  be  recognised.  Mr.  Lineoln  deelared  that  the  onlj  ground  upon  which  he  could  rsat  the 
justice  of  the  war— either  with  his  own  people  or  with  foreign  powers—was,  that  it  was  not 
a  war  for  conqaest,  bat  that  the  Statea  nerer  had  been  separated  from  the  Union.  Conse- 
qnentlj,  he  could  not  lecognixe  another  goTemment  inside  of  the  one  of  which  he  alone  was 
Preddeot,  nor  admit  the  separate  lndep<mdeace  of  States  that  were  fet  a  part  of  the  Union. 
*  That,^  said  he,  *  would  be  doing  what  yon  so  long  ssked  Europe  to  do  in  Tain,  and  be  resigning 
tte  only  thing  the  armlea  of  the  Union  are  flghtiag  for.* 

**  ICr.  Hanter  made  a  long  reply,  insisting  that  the  recognition  of  DaTis>  power  to  make  a 
treaty  was  the  first  and  Indispensable  step  to  peaoe,  and  referring  to  the  correspondence  between 
Xing  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament  aa  a  ralialde  precedent  of  a  conatitntioaal  mier  trsat- 
iag  with  rebelSb 

**  Mr.  Llncoln*s  flkoe  then  wore  that  Indescribable  expression  which  generslly  preceded  his  hard- 
est hits,  and  he  remarlced :  *  Upon  qnestions  of  hiatory  I  most  refpr  you  to  Mr.  Bewsrd,  for  h# 
la  posted  in  each  things,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be.  Bat  my  only  dlstlDct  recollection  of  the 
matter  la,  that  Charles  lost  his  head.'    That  settled  Mr.  Hanter  for  a  while." 

t  Pi«e  618. 
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thonghts  of  the  people  during  Gie  pendency  of  tbe  peace 
negotiations.  The  resolution  which  had  passed  the  House 
on  January  Slst,  directing  that  the  electoral  yotes  of  oer* 
tain  States  which  had  Joined  the  rebellion  should  not 
be  counted,  came  up  before  the  Senate.  An  effort  was 
made,  but  failed,  to  strike  out  Louisiana  from  the  list  of 
the  rejected  States.  Other  amendments  were  c^ered^  but 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  it  jmssed  the 
House.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  President,  but  he  mat 
to  Congress  the  following  message  concerning  it : — 

Ta  theJS&norable  Senate  and  ffau$eqfIUtpre$entatiee$  qf  the  United  Statee  : 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  "  A  Joint  resolntion  deckrisg  certain  6tat«6 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  OoUege,"  has  been  signed 
by  the  Ezecutiye  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Oongreas  implied  in  its  pas- 
sage and  presentation  to  me.  In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  Hons^ 
of  Congress  convened  nnder  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitntion  have 
complete  power  to  ezclnde  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  bj 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  ta  defeat  or 
obstruct  the  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  wei^  at 
all  essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
terfere  in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  said  resolution  he  has  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  An^AqAif  Lnroour. 

ExxouTrvK  Maitsiof,  February  S,  IWL 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  The  two  bodies  having  convened, 
the  certificates  of  election  were  opened  by  Vice-Preadent 
Hamlin.  Electoral  votes  from  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
were  presented,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  they  were  not  counted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  counted  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  have 
been  elected  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing 
four  yeaiB,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  had  cast  but  two  votes,  her  third  elector 
having  been  absent  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
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'  Prominent  among  the  measures  passed  by  Congress  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session  was  the  bill  establishing 
a  Preedmen's  Bureau. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  passed,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  England.  It  declared  that  the 
rebel  debt  or  loan  was  "simply  an  agency  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  United  States  can  never  xmder  any  cir- 
cumstances recognize  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way."  To 
the  parties  who  had  taken  the  rebel  loan  thinking  that 
the  South  was  sure  to  succeed,  or  at  least  to  secure  some 
terms  of  peace  which  would  provide  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  debt,  this  resolution,  coming  as  it  did  after 
Buch  great  miUtary  successes  on  our  part,  was  the  re- 
verse of  cheering. 

Two  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  reference  to  approaching  International  Exhibitions  in 
Norway  and  in  Portugal,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing  the  President  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in 
them. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  passed  July  17,  1862,  244,  as  prohibited  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natural 
lives.  But  the  Senate  failed  to  take  similar  action,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Besolutions  were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  that  soldiers  discharged  for 
sickness  or  wounds  should  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices,  and  recommending  citizens  generally  to 
give  them  a  similar  preference  in  their  private  business. 
The  President  was  in  ftdl  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which 
led  to  this  action,  as  appears  by  the  following  order, 
which  he  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mrs.  Bushnell 
as  x>ostmistress  at  ^;erling,'  lUincds  :-— 

Mr.  Washburne  has  presented  to  me  all  the  papers  hi  this  case,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Bnshnell  as  well  recommended  as  any  other,  and  she  being 
the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  for  the  Union,  let  her  be  ap- 
pointed. A^  Luroouf. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  State  Qovcfm- 
ments  in,  and  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepresentar 
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tives  from,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  was  brou^lit  xipinlMft 
Houses,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  though,  repoito 
were  made  in  favor  of  such  recognition  and  admiasioiL 

The  Tariff  BiU  was  modified,  a  bill  for  a  loan  of  $600,- 
000,000  was  passed,  with  many  other  bills  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  on  the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned  ^ne  die. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  at  once  convened  in  extn 
session,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Presideut  on 
February  17th,  as  follows : — 

PROOLAMATION. 

By  ihs  Prendent  o/  the  United  Statee. 

Whereas^  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  tlie  Senata 
ahonld  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March  Bext^  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  p«i 
of  the  Executive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States^ 
have  considered  it  to  be  mj  duty  to  issue  m j  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  that  body,  ars 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, this  seventeenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
.  [U.8.]    one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Loroour. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbwajo),  Secretary  qf  State, 

The  military  operations  during  February  continued  to 
ftimish  cheering  successes.  The  peace  conference  had 
not  been  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  military 
movements.  The  rebel  commissioners  were  hardly  within 
their  lines  before  General  Grant  made  another  movement, 
taking  and  holding,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
another  of  the  roads  leading  southwardly  out  of  Peters- 
burg, called  the  Yaughan  Koad,  and  giving  our  troops 
command  of  yet  another  called  the  Boydton  Plankroad* 
A  very  encouraging  symptom  of  the  situation  was  the 
increasing  number  of  desertions  £rom  the  rebel  ranks^ 
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^J*]"     "by  which  Gfeneral  Lee's  anny  was  steadily  and  seriously 

diminishing. 

Onr  own  forces  meanwhile  were  being  continually  aug- 

xnented  by  new  recruits,  which  were  rapidly  obtained,  by 

the  strong  exertions  made  in  erery  district,  to  avoid  a 
^  draft.  Many  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  decided  by 
^  ttie  President  in  reference  to  the  draft.  The  following 
**"       letter  from  him  to  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  called 

forth  by  complaints  that  its  burdens  were  not  equally 
iba        distributed : — 

^  His  Ezcellenoj  Gk)yernor  Smith,  of  Vermont : 

Oomplunt  is  made  to  me,  by  Vermont,  that  the  assignment  of  her 
quota  for  the  draft  on  the  pending  call  is  intrinsicallj  nigast,  and  also  in 
bad  faith  of  the  Government's  promise  to  fairly  allow  credits  for  men 
preyionslj  famished.  To  illnstrate,  a  supposed  case  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  mnst  between  them  fbmish  six  thousand 
men  on  the  pending  call ;  and  being  equal,  each  must  ftirnish  as  many  as 
the  other  in  the  long  ran.  Bat  the  Grovemment  finds  that  on  former  calls 
Vermont  fhrnished  a  surplus  of  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  a  sar- 
plus  of  fifteen  handred.  These  two  surpluses  making  two  thousand,  and 
added  to  the  six  thousand,  making  eight  thousand  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  States,  or  four  thousand  each,  less  by  fair  credits.  Then  subtract 
Vermont's  surplus  of  five  handred  from  her  four  thousand,  leaves  three 
thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call ;  and  likewise 
subtract  New  Hampshire's  surplus  of  fifteen  hundred  from  her  four  thou* 
sand,  leaves  two  thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call. 
These  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  make 
precisely  six  thousand,  which  the  supposed  case  requires  from  the  two 
States,  and  it  is  Just  equal  for  Vermont  to  furnish  one  thousand  more 
now  than  New  Hampshire,  because  New  Hampshire  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished one  thousand  more  than  Vermont,  which  equalizes  the  burdens 
of  the  two  in  the  long  run.  And  this  result,  so  far  from  being  bad  faith 
to  Vermont,  is  indispensable  to  keeping  good  faith  with  New  Hampshire. 
By  no  other  result  can  the  six  thousand  men  be  obtained  from  the  two 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  justljr  and  keep  faith  with  both,  and  we 
do  but  confuse  ourselves  in  questioning  the  process  by  which  the  right 
result  is  reached.    The  supposed  case  is  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

The  pending  call  is  not  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  subject  to  fair 
credits,  but  is  for  three  hundred  thousand  remaining  after  all  fair  credits 
have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  concede  what  Vermont  asks 
without  coming  out  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or  making 
other  localities  pay  for  the  partiality  shown  her. 
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This  upon  the  case  ststod.  If  there  be  diiferent  reasons  for  maWng  an 
allowance  to  Vermont,  let  them  be  presented  and  oonndered. 

Tours  tmlj,  Ab&ihax  Lnsooi^u 

The  success  at  Port  Fisher  was  ably  followed  up  by 
Oeneral  Terry.  One  by  one  the  rebel  forts  on  the  Cajie 
Pear  River  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary WUmington  was  evacuated,  and  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  a  struggle. 

Heavy  cavalry  exi)edition8  were  prepared  and  sent  out 
through  the  Southwest,  in  different  directions,  and  made 
good  progress.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  month 
was  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina. Starting  from  Savannah,  he  moved  northwest 
through  swamps  which  were  thought  impassable  for  an 
army,  forced  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  Biver,  pressed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  on  the  17th  entered 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  without  a  battle.  Hia 
presence  there  made  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  a  neces- 
sity, and  on  the  next  day  our  forces  entered  its  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  the  old  flag  floated  again  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, from  which^  four  years  before,  it  had  been  traitorously 
torn  down.  Sherman's  progress  northward  continued  to 
be  rapid,  but  hardly  any  thing  that  he  could  do  could 
give  so  much  joy  as  the  fall  of  that  nest  of  treason  had 
given.  Coming,  as  it  did,  just  before  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, it  made  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
one  of  great  rejoicing.  The  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  illuminated,  and  all  over  the  country  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  of  heart 

It  was  not  the  military  successes  alone  which  made  the 
people  ^lad :  a  general  system  of  exchanging  prisoners 
had  been  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  our  poor  f^ows  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  out  of  those  hells  on  earth,  in 
which  the  rebel  authorities  had  kept  them. 

In  fact,  all  things  seemed  auspicious  for  the  future. 
The  close  of  President's  Lincoln's  first  Administration 
was  brilliant  in  itself,  and  gave  full  promise  of  yet 
brighter  things  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  0LO5S  OF  THB  BEBELUON. 

ThB  hiAUQXJRAL  ADDBBfie. — ^PsOOLAXATIOK  TO  DBaSBTBBS. — SpBBOHES  BT 
TBB    FbBSIDSKT. — ^DSBTBUOTIOIT    OF    LbB*8     AbMT. — ^ThB     pBB8IDEin*S 

Visit  to  Rigbiiond. — ^Bxtubn  to  Wabhutotob. — Olobb  or  thb  Wab< 

It  seeiQS  hardly  credible  that  four  years  diould  em- 
brace within  their  naxrow  limit  so  immense  a  change 
as  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Administration  had 
brought  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  When,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
to  him  by  CMef^Justii^e  Taney,  the  horizon  was  dark 
with  storms,  whose  duration  and  violence  were  as  yet 
happily  unknown.  He  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  was  an  untried  man,  sneered  at  by  those 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  power  in  the  country,  an 
object  for  the  rising  hate  of  the  aspiring  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  which  had  already  sought  his  life,  and  would 
have  sought  it  with  stUl  greater  vindictiveness,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  sagacity,  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism  which 
animated  his  breast  had  been  understood ;  even  then  an 
object  of  interest  and  growing  affection,  comparatively 
unknown  as  he  was  even  to  his  own  Mends,  to  those 
who  saw  the  danger  which  was  overhanging  the  country, 
and  were  nerving  themselves  to  meet  it. 

But  now  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  pass* 
ing  away,  and  clearer  skies  to  be  seen  through  the  rolling 
clouds.  The  citizen,  who,  four  years  before,  was  utterly  un- 
tried and  unknown,  was  now  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  people,  who  trusted  in  his  honesty  as  they 
trusted  in  the  eternal  prinqiples  of  Nature,  who  believed 
him  to  be  wise,  and  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in  patience 
and  kindness  of  heart,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
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men  and  a  navy  of  hnndreds  of  vessels  at  his  command, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  could  lae 
but  one  higher  step  for  him  to  attain,  and  to  that,  also,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  he  was  soon  to  be  called. 

The  scene  of  his  re-inangoration  was  a  striking  one. 
The  morning  had  been  inclement,  storming  so  violently 
that  np  to  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Inaugural  Address  would  have  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  the  people  had 
gathered  in  immense  numbers  before  the  Capitol,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  and  just  before  noon  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  broke  away,  the  President  took  the  oath  of  office, 
the  blue  sky  appeared  above,  a  small  white  cloud,  like  a 
hovering  bird,  seemed  to  hang  above  his  head,  and  the 
sunlight  broke  through  the  clouds  and  fell  upon  him 
with  a  glory,  afterwards  felt  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  martyr's  crown,  which  was  so  soon  to  rest  ux>on  his 
head. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  the  President  delivered  his  second  Inaugural 
Address  as  follows : — 

FELLOw-GouiTTBTMSir: — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  o&th  of 
the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
there  was  at  the  first  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  ooorso 
to  be  pursued  seemed  verj  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantlj 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  stiU  ab* 
•orbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  thAt  is 
new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself^  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging-  to  all.  With  high  hope,  for  the  future,  no  pre- 
diction in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  aU  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war — 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
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than  l«t  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  wonld  accept  var  rather  than 
let  it  perish,  and  the  war  oame.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  dnion,  but  localized 
in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful interest  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  bj  war,  while  the  Qov* 
enunent  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  en- 
largement of  it 

Neither  part  j  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease,  or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  shoild  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His 
9ld  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  Just  God^s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men^s  faces,  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences, 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
these  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any 
departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Tet  if  God 
wills,  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

The  only  change  which  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  was 
one  made  necessaiy  by  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  post  was  filled  on  the  6th  of  March, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUough,  of 
Indiana.     With  this  exception,  afiairs  went  on  as  before, 
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withoat  any  perceptiUe  ehange  in  their  'Warkjyog  in  eonse- 
qnence  of  the  change  of  AdministmtioB. 

The  Senate  met  in  extra  session,  and  at  onoe  had  s 
sharp  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
kansas, whose  credentials  were  finally  ordered  to  lye  seat 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  The  other  bnfiineas 
before  the  Senate  was  Ezecutiye  merely. 

One  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  near  the  close  of 
the  session  was  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  calling 
out  the  National  forces,  one  provision  of  which  directed 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  de- 
serters to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty  days.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  March,  the  proclamation  was 
issued  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WherecUj  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Oongress,  ftpproTed  on  tbe 
8d  instant,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  several  acta  heretofore  passed 
to  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  oat  the  national  forces  and  for 
other  parposea,*'  reqair^s  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  lawfal  penalties  of 
the  crime  of  desertion  from  the  military  or  naval  service,  aJl  persona  who 
have  deserted  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  irho 
shall  not  retnm  to  said  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal 
within  sixty  days  after  the  proclamation  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  cit- 
izenship and  their  right  to  become  citizens,  and  such  deserters  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof;  and  all  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  all  persons  who,  bein^ 
duly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  avoid 
any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service  duly  ordered,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  this  section  ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  forthwith,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  bsne  his  prodamation 
setting  forth  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  which  proclamation  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  notify  all  deserters  returning  within  sixty  days  as 
aforesaid  that  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  returning  to  their 
regiments  and  companies,  or  to  such  other  organizations  as  they  may  be 
assigned  to,  until  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
their  original  term  of  enlistment : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  lincoln,  Prendent  of  tlie 
United  States,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation  as  required  by  said  act,  or- 
dering and  requiring  all  deserters  to  return  to  their  proper  posts ;  and  I  de 
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hereby  notify  them  that  all  deaertera  who  ahall  within. aiztj  days  from 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  yiz.,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865, 
return  to  aervice  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal,  shall  be 
pardoned  on  condition  that  they  retnm  to  their  regiments  or  companies  or 
to  snch  other  organization  as  they  may  be  assigned  to,  and  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  original  terms  of  enlistment,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
period  eqnal  to  the  time  lost  by  desertion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
r     1      of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Linoozjt. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  <^  State, 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  onr  armies  which  this  proc- 
lamation gave— for  great  numbers  of  deserters  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions — ^the  draft,  which  had  been 
often  postponed,  was  fairly  put  in  operation  on  the  16th 
of  March ; — not  that  there  was  so  pressing  and  im- 
mediate a  need  of  men,  for  the  tide  of  military  successes 
continued  to  roll  in  full  and  strong  in  our  favor ;  but  the 
authorities  felt  called  upon  to  provide  for  future  contin- 
gencies, which  happily  never  arose. 

On  every  hand  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  were 
growing  darker.  The  stream  of  deserters  from  Lee' s  lines 
was  growing  larger  and  larger,  most  of  the  men  bringing 
their  arms  with  them,  and  all  uniting  in  the  same  story  of 
the  demoralization  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  In  their 
extremity,  the  rebel  leaders  even  began  to  turn  to  the 
negro  for  help,  and  various  propositions  were  introduced 
into  the  rebel  Congress  looking  towards  the  employment 
of  slaves  as  soldiers.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  a 
popular  one,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  practical  abandonment 
of  those  ideas  of  slavery  for  whose  supremacy  the  rebel- 
lion had  been  set  on  foot  At  one  time  the  proposition 
before  the  rebel  Senate  for  arming  the  slaves  was  defeated 
by  one  vote.  The  President  referred  to  this  extremity  of 
theirs,  and  this  means  of  relief  which  they  had  sought,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  when  a  rebel  flag,  captured  at 
Anderson  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Vol- 
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nnteers,  was  presented  to  Governor  Morton  in  firont  of  fhe 
National  Hotel  on  the  17th  of  March.  A  large  crowd  was 
in  attendance.  Gk)yemor  Morton  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  he  congratolated  his  auditors  on  the  speedily  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  rebellion,  and  concluded  by  introdu- 
cing President  Lincoln,  whose  purity  and  patriotism  were 
confessed,  he  said,  by  all,  even  among  the  most  violent 
of  bis  opponents.  His  Administration  would  be  recog- 
nized as  tile  most  important  epoch  of  history.  It  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  slavery,  and  clothed  the  Be- 
public  with  a  power  it  never  before  possessed.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  put  his  name  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  that  act  alone  would  have  made  his 
name  immortal. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembly  substantially  as 
follows : — 

FsLLow-OinzrarB: — ^It  wfll  be  but  a  very  few  words  that  I  sbaB  under- 
take to  say.  I  was  born  in  Eentnokj,  raised  in  Indianai  and  lived 
in  Illinois ;  and  now  I  am  here,  where  it  is  my  business  to  oare  eqnaQy 
for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  Indiana 
regiment  on  this  day  able  to  present  the  captared  flag  to  the  GU>yenior 
of  Indiana,  I  am  not  disposed,  in  saying  this,  to  make  a  distincUon  be- 
tween the  States,  for  all  haye  done  eqnally  well. 

There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great  war  upon  whkh  I 
have  not  said  or  written  something  whereby  my  own  opinions  might  be 
known.  Bat  there  is  one — ^the  recent  attempt  of  oar  erring  brethren,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  to  employ  the  negro  to  fight  for  them*  I  have 
neither  written  nor  made  a  speech  on  that  sobject,  because  that  wu 
their  basiness,  not  mine,  and  if  I  had  a  wish  upon  the  sabjeot,  I  had 
not  the  power  to  introduce  it,  or  make  it  effective.  The  great  questioo 
with  them  was  whether  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  for 
them.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.  They  ought  to 
know  better  than  me.  I  have  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  argomenti 
why  the  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves;  but  if  they  fight  for  those  who 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument  than  any  I 
have  yet  heard.  He  who  vrill  fight  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.  They 
have  concluded,  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  pot 
them  in  the  army,  and  that  one  out  of  the  four  who  will  fight  to  ke^ 
the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave  himself^  unless  he  is  killed  in  a 
fight  While  I  have  often  said  that  aU  men  ou^t  to  be  firee,  yet  woold 
I  allow  those  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who  want  to  be,  and  next  to 
them  those  white  people  who  argue  in  favor  of  making  other  people 
slaves.    I  am  in  favor  of  giving  an  appointment  to  such  white  men  to 
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tr]r  it  on  for  these  slaves.  I  will  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
being  employed  to  fight  for  them.  I  do  know  he  cannot  fight  and  stay  at 
home  and  make  bread  too.  And  as  one  is  about  as  important  as  the 
other  to  them,  I  don^t  care,  which  they  do.  I  am  rather  in  favor  of 
having  them  try  them  as  soldiers.  They  lack  one  vote  of  doing  that,  and 
I  wish  I  could  send  my  vote  over  the  river  so  that  I  might  cast  it  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  negro  to  fight.  But  they  oannot  fight  and  work  both. 
We  most  now  see  the  bottom  of  the  enemy^s  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will  fight  for  them  they 
must  allow  him  to  fight.  They  have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  of 
resources,  and  we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  so 
near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  intended,  and  will  therefore 
bid  you  good-by. 

But  even  the  cnlminating  interest  of  aflfalrs  before  Bich- 
mond  did  not  absorb  exclusiyely  the  President's  attention. 
On  the  17th  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  against 
persons  furnishing  arms  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
West^  who,  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  the  rebels,  or 
coining  to  the  conclusion  from  their  own  judgment,  that 
while  the  white  men  were  thus  fighting  each  other,  it  was 
surely  a  good  time  for  the  red  man  to  strike,  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  spread 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  Northwest. 

WheretUy  Reliable  information  has  been  received  that  hostile  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  furnished  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in  foreign  territory,  and 
•re  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  warfare  upon  the  exposed 
and  sparse  settlements  of  tlie  frontier :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  aU  persons  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
traffic  shall  be  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial,  at  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
deserts. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March,  in  the 
[l.  s.]    year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  Abbahav  Lnroouf. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  aMmta/ry  i^fStaU, 

Two  days  afterwards  the  following  orders  were  issued  by 
the  State  Department^  directed  against  blockade-runnersi 
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a  class  who  had  been  treated  too  long  with  leniency  and 
allowed  too  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  traffic, 
which  had  greatly  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  ita 
burdens  and  difficulties : — 

Dbpaktmbht  or  Stats,  Wa8bi:(otok,  Mareh  19,  15€3l 

The  Prendent  directs  thai  aU  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall 
be  found  within  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  In  ho1d> 
ing  interoonrse  or  trade  with  the  insargents  bj  sea,  if  thej  are  dtizena 
of  the  United  States  or  domiciled  aUens,  be  arrested  and  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  till  the  war  shall  close ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  proeecntion, 
trial,  and  conviction  for  any  offence  committed  hj  them,  as  spies  or  other- 
wise, against  the  laws  of  war. 

The  President  further  directs  that  all  non-resident  foreigners  who  now 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been 
or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  violating  the  bloclcade  of  the  insurgent 
ports,  shall  leave  the  United  States  within  twelve  days  from  the  pnblioa* 
tion  of  this  order,  or  from  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  United  States 
if  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  forty  days  if  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coun- 
try. And  such  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  United  States  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Provost-Marshals  and  Marshals  of  the  United  States  will  arrest  and 
commit  to  military  custody  all  such  oiFenders  as  shall  disregard  this 
order,  whether  they  have  passports  or  not,  and  they  will  be  detained  in 
such  custody  until  tlie  end  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  subsequent 
order  of  the  President  Wii.  H.  Sbwabd, 

Secretary  of  Stole, 

There  was  some  little  talk  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  about  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rebels  seem  to 
have  thought  that,  haying  failed  so  utterly  in  their  con- 
ference  with  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  they  might 
do  better  if  they  could  succeed  in  opening  negotiations 
directly  with  General  Grant  The  President,  however, 
had  anticipated  them  by  sending  the  following  order : — 

WiBHoroioii;  Jforoft  8, 1666—19  p.  xl 

Lieutenant-General  Gbakt  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee^s  army,  or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
question.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  wiD 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  yon 
are  to  press  to  the  utmost  your  military  advantages. 

Edwin  M.  Stantok,  Secretary  of  War, 
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The  official  duties  wliicli  devolved  upon  the  President 
were  very  heavy  after  his  inaugaration.    The  coming 
in   of  a   new   Administration,    though    there   was    so 
little  change,   called  forth  a  swarm  of  office-seekers, 
and  the  President's  time  and   strength  were  severely 
taxed.    He  was  for  a  time  quite  ill,  and  about  the  24th  of 
March  took  refuge  in  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.    On  the  25th,  General  Lee  had  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Fort  Stedman,  an  important  posi* 
tion  on  the  right  of  our  lines  before  Petersburg,  com- 
manding our  communications  with  Qity  Point.     By  a 
surprise,  the  rebels  carried  the  fort  and  took  some  pris- 
oners.   But  the  neighboring  fortifications  turned  a  terri- 
ble fire  upon  it,  and  our  troops,  by  a  gallant  assault,  drove 
the  rebels  out  with  great  loss,  so  that  the  day,  which  began 
with  their  success,  was  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
them.    An  attack  was  also  made  by  our  forces  on  our 
left,    and  important   advantages   were  gained   in  that 
quarter.     The  President  was  visiting  the  army  at  the 
time,  and  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  witness  the  re* 
treat  of  the  rebels,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  attack 
and  repulse  from  General  Parke,  whose  brave  fellows  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  had  retaken  Port  Stedman.     The  Pres- 
idential party  continued  on  their  route  to  the  extreme  right, 
going  within  six  miles  of  Richmond*    On  their  ride  they 
witnessed  the  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  of 
General  Sheridan's  cavalry,  with  which,  after  having 
raided  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  the  west  of  Rich- 
mond, defeated  General  Early  utterly  at  Waynesboro', 
and  destroyed  the  James  River  Canal,  and  the  Lynch* 
biLrg  Railroad,  and  done  inestimable  damage  to  the  rebels, 
he  had  come  back  by  way  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and  was  now  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  approaching  de« 
cisive  assault  upon  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

General  Sherman  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
under  General  Terry's  command,  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
on  the  19th  of  March. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  thought  that  his 
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marcli  into  Nbrih  Carolina  wa»  a  maroh  into  danger. 
Said  one  of  these  persons  to  the  President  one  day : — 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Sherman's  army  advanoes,  the  rebel  forces  neceMarily 
concentrate  and  increase  in  number.  Before  long  Sherman  will  drive  the 
columns  of  Johnston,  Bragg,  Hoke,  and  others,  within  a  few  days'  marca 
of  Lee's  main  army.  May  not  Lee  suddenly  march  south  with  thm  bnlk 
of  his  army,  form  a  Junction  with  Johnston's  troops,  and  before  Grant 
can  follow  any  ooosiderable  distance,  strike  Sherman's  column  with  anpe- 
rior  force,  break  his  lines,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive  bis  broken  frag- 
ments back  to  the  coast,  and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to  Grants 
and  perhaps  defeat  him  t 

*^  And  perhaps  not,"  replied  the  President.  *^  Napoleon  tried  the  same 
game  on  the  British  and  Prussiana,  in  1815.  He  concentrated  his  forces 
and  fell  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  indeoisiye  victory.  He  ^en 
whirled  round  and  attacked  the  British,  and  met  his  Waterloo.  Bona- 
parte was  hardly  inferior  to  Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 

^^But  are  you  sure  that  Lee's  forces,  united  with  Johnston's,  could 
beat  Sherman's  army  t  Oould  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before  meeting  with  his 
Waterloo  when  he  attacks  Grant?  I  tell  you,  gentiemen^  there  is  a  heap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  Western  veterans.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  old  Zaoh.  Taylor  at  Buena  Yista — they  don't  know  when  they 
are  whipped." 

The  President's  judgment  was  better,  his  hopefulness 
better  founded,  than  the  misgivings  of  his  questioner. 

Upon  (General  Sherman's  arrival  at  Goldsboro^,  he  made 
a  journey  to  City  Point,  where  he  and  Gteneral  Grant  held 
consultation  together,  and  with  the  President,  as  to  the 
campaign  now  about  to  commence.  General  Sherman 
immediately  returned  to  his  command,  and  on  the  30th 
the  decisive  final  movement  of  the  war  was  b^un  by 
General  Sheridan,  who  moved  his  cavalry  towards  the 
south  and  the  left  of  our  army.  It  had  been  the  plan 
that  he  should  make  a  raid  upon  the  Southside  Bailioad, 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Dihwiddie  Court-House, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  abandon  the  ndd, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  infantry  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  endeavor  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  in  that  part  of  the  lines  on 
the  30th  and  the  31st  of  March,  for  Lee  knew  that  where 
Sheridan  was  he  must  have  a  strong  fix>nt  to  meet  him, 
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and  the  rebel  troops  were  thrown  ont  in  that  part  of  the 
lines  in  heavy  force.  The  President  remained  at  City 
Point,  and  at  3  p.  m.  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  War : — 

At  12.80  p.  X.  to-day,  General  Grant  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

There  has  been  mnoh  hard  fighting  this  morning.  The  eneroj  drove 
oar  left  from  jiear  Dabney's  house  back  well  towards  the  Bojdton  Plank- 
road.  We  are  now  about  to  take  the  offensiye  at  that  point,  and  I  hope 
will  more  than  recover  the  lost  ground. 

Later  he  telegra\>hed  again  as  follows: 

Our  troops,  after  being  driven  back  to  the  Bojdton  Plankroad,  turned 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  took  the  White  Oak  road,  which  we 
now  have.  This  gives  us  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  this  morning. 
I  will  send  you  a  rebel  flag  captured  by  our  troops  in  driving  the  enemy 
back.    There  have  been  four  flags  captured  to-day. 

Judging  by  the  two  points  from  which  General  Grant  telegraphs,  I  in- 
fer that  he  moved  his  head-quarters  about  one  mile  since  he  sent  the  first 
of  the  two  dispatches. 

A.   LlNOOLN. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan's  plans  and  the 
valor  of  the  troops  proved  successful.  The  rebels  being 
flanked  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  command,  and  vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  the 
cavalry,  were  thoroughly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five  or 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

The  only  dispatch  received  from  the  President  on  this 
day  was  one  sent  before  the  final  success  was  achieved, 
which  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  rebel  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed,  General 
Grant  not  only  threw  his  indomitable  left  forward,  but 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  lines  at  daylight 
next  morning,  which  proved  everywhere  sifccessful. 

The  following  dispatches  were  sent  by  the  President 
during  the  day,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  results : — 

Gsr  Poorr,  Vnanrm  4pr«  S^  lM6-«  80  a.  il 

Honorable  E.  H.  Stahtoh,  Secretary  of  War : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan,  with  his 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  captured  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a 
train  of  wagons,  and  several  batteries;  the  prisoners  amounting  to  several 
thousand. 
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ThiB  morning  General  Grant,  having  ordered  an  attack  along  the  whide 
line,  telegraphs  as  follows : — 

Both  Wright  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemj's  lines.  The  battle  bow 
rages  fariouslj.  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalrj,  the  Fifth  Gorpa,  and 
Miies's  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  him  this  morning, 
is  now  sweeping  down  from  the  west 

AU  now  looks  highly  favorable.  General  Ord  is  engaged,  but  I  have 
not  jet  heard  the  rc»nlt  in  hia  front. 

A.  LizrcoLS. 

OiTC  Ponrv,  11  ▲.  a^  AprU^ 

Dispatches  are  frequently  coming  in.  All  is  going  on  finely.  Generals 
Parke,  Wright,  and  Ord^s  lines  are  extending  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  They  have  all  broken  through  the  enemy's  intrenched 
lines,  taking  some  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners. 

Sheridan,  with  his  own  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  the  Second, 

is  coming  in  from  the  west  on  the  enemy's  flank.      Wright  is  already 

tearing  up  the  Southside  Railroad. 

A.  LiarooLK. 

CiTT  PonTT,  YuavxiK,  AprU  l^  S  P.  iL 

At  10.45  A.  K.  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows: — 

Every  thing  has  been  carried  from  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Sixth  Corps  alone  captured  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Second  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps  captured  forts«  guns,  and  prisoners  from 
the  enemy,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  numbers.  We  are  now  closing  aroond 
the  works  of  the  line  immediately  enveloping  Petersbui^.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan.  His  head-quarters 
have  been  moved  up  to  Banks's  House,  near  the  Boydton  road,  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Petersburg. 

A.  Ldtoolk. 

Cnrr  Ponrr,  TntonciA,  April  %  8l80  p.  sl 

At  4.80  P.  M.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows : — 

We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continuous  line  of  troops,  and  in  a  few  hour^ 
will  be  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg  to  the  river 
above.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  out  wUl  not  amount 
to  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  however.  A  por- 
tion of  Foster's  Division,  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  made  a  most  gallant  charge 
this  afternoon,  and  captured  a  very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with 
its  entire  garrison.  ^ 

All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet  just  now. 

A.  Ltzrooui. 

The  results  of  the  fightfaig  of  this  2d  of  April  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  rebels,  that  General  Lee  saw  at  once 
that  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  also. 
His  dispatch  announcing  the  necessity  was  handed  to 
Mr,  Davis  while  at  church.      He  immediately  left  the 
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clmrch,  and,  making  a  hasty  preparation  for  departure, 
left  that  night  by  the  Danville  Railroad.  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  were  both  abandoned  during  the  night.  At 
lialf-past  eight  the  President  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Secretary  Stanton : — 

This  morning  lientenant-General  Grant  reports  Petersbnrg  eyacnated, 
and  he  is  confident  that  Richmond  also  is. 

He  is  poshing  forward  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  the  retreating  rebel  arm^. 

A.  LiKOOLN. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Richmond 
had  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  second  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-Oeneral  Weitzel,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
city.  They  found  that  the  rebel  authorities  had  not  only 
carried  off  whatever  they  could,  but  had  set  fire  to 
tobacco  warehouses,  (Government  workshops,  and  other 
buildings,  till  there  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  consumed.  General  Weitzel  at  once  set  the 
men  to  work  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  re-established  as 
much  order  as  was  possible. 

The  President,  immediately  after  sending  the  above 
dispatch,  went  to  the  flront,  where  all  things  had  changed 
at  once  from  the  terrors  of  the  fierce  assault  to  the  exul- 
tation of  eager  pursuit.  General  Grant's  objective  in 
the  whole  campaign  had  been,  not  Richmond,  but  Lee's 
army ;  and  for  that  he  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
captured  cities  which  lay  behind  him,  showing  himself  as 
relentless  in  pursuit  as  he  had  been  undaunted  in  at- 
tack. 

The  President  did  not,  indeed,  follow  the  army  in  its 
forced  march  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat,  but  he  did  what 
woxQd  be  almost  as  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
difficult  he  found  it  to  attribute  to  others  hatred  of 
which  he  felt  no  impulse  himself— he  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  after  it  was  taken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  more  striking 
than  his  entrance  into  the  rebel  capital.  He  came  up  in 
a  man-of-war,  about  two  p.  m.,  to  the  landing  called  the 
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Rockctts,  about  a  mile  below  the  cify,  and  thence,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  came 
to  the  city  in  a  boat  His  coming  was  unannounced. 
No  roll  of  drums  or  presented  arms  greeted  his  approach. 
He  had  not  even  a  military  guard.  The  sailors  who  had 
rowed  him  up  accompanied  him,  armed  with  carbines. 
He  came  in  no  triumphal  car,  not  even  on  horseback,  to 
be  "  the  observed  of  all  observers ;"  but,  like  any  other 
citizen,  walked  up  the  streets  towards  General  Weitzel's 
head-quarters,  in  the  house  occupied  two  days  before  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  But  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread  as 
he  walked,  and  from  all  sides  the  colored  people  came 
running  together,  with  cries  of  intense  exultation,  to 
greet  their  deliverer.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
thus,  from  personal  observation,  describes  the  scene : — 

They  gathered  roand  the  Prendent,  ran  ahead,  hovered  npon  the  flanks 
of  the  little  compan  j,  and  hang  like  a  dark  dond  npon  the  rear.  Hen, 
women,  and  children  Joined  the  conatantly-inoreaeing  throng.  Ther 
came  from  all  the  hj-streeta,  running  in  hreathleaa  haste,  shouting  and 
hallooing,  and  dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  np  their  hats,  the 
women  waved  their  honnets  and  handkerchief,  clapped  their  handa,  and 
sang,  **  Glory  to  Godl  glorj,  glory  1^*  rendering  aU  the  praise  to  God, 
who  had  heard  their  wailiogs  in  the  past,  their  moanings  for  wivea,  hns- 
hands,  children,  and  friends  sold  out  of  their  sight ;  had  given  them  free- 
dom, and  after  long  years  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  behold  the  face  of  their  great  benefactor. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President  Linkum  !'*  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  humble 
home,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  to 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  ** Bless  de  Lord!  Bless  de  Lordl 
Bless  de  Lord  I  ^*  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  thanksgiving. 

The  air  rang  with  a  tumultuous  chorus  of  voices.  The  street  beoame 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  increasing  multitude,  till  soldiers 
were  summoned  to  clear  the  way.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

The  walk  was  long,  an^-the  President  halted  a  moment  to  rest.  "  May 
de  good  Lord  bless  you,  President  Linkum  I"  swd  an  old  negro,  removing 
his  hat  and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  Pres- 
ident removed  his  own  hat,  and  bowed  m  silence;  but  it  was  a  bow 
which  upset  the  forms,  lawa,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  centuries.  It 
was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry  and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.    Reoognixe  a 
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nigger!    Faugh!    A  woman  in  an  adjoining  house  heheld  it,  and  turned 
from  the  ficene  in  unspeakable  disgust. 

Arrived  at  General  Weitzel's  head-quarters,  after  a 
"brief  interval  the  President  held  a  short  lev6e,  then  took 
a  rapid  drive  about  the  city,  and  left  on  his  return  at 
half-past  six  p.  m. 

On  Thursday  he  again  visited  Richmond,  accompanied 
"by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson,  and  several 
Senators  and  others.  He  held  interviews  while  here  with 
some  of  the  leading  men,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
something  which  should  make  the  submission  of  the 
South  more  easy,  and  should  save  to  the  rebel  leaders  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  wealth  and  power.  By  them 
he  was  urged  to  issue  a  conciliatory  proclamation.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  General  Weitzel  the 
following  order,  allowing  the  reassembling  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  order : — 

HsAS-QirAxmBi  Axmrn  of  tbb  Uirms  STATii,  \    ' 
Cm  FouiT,  AprU  t^  199tk  t 

Mi^or-General  Wbitzkl,  Richmond^  Va, : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  the 

Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  maj  now  desire  to 

assemble  at  Richmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops 

and  other  support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Qovernment.    If  thej 

attempt  it,  give  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  they 

attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in  which  case  you  will 

notify  them,  give  them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which 

time  arrest  any  who  remain.    Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do 

not  make  it  public. 

Tours,  &c., 

A.  LorooLV. 

As  Lee  surrendered  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  Sunday,  April  9,  that  reason  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  Weitzel  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President  in  Washington  to  annvZ  the 
call,  as  the  necessity  for  it  had  jyassed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  on  April  9th, 
his  return  having  been  hastened  somewhat  by  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  some  days  previous,  and  had  broken  his  right  arm 
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and  his  jaw.  The  news  of  Lee'  8  surrender  reached  Wash- 
ington shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  caused  the 
greatest  rejoicing,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  over  the 
whole  country.  In  fiict,  the  people  had  been  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  wave  of  joy  ever  since  Sheridan's 
victory  at  the  Five  Forks,  and  this  but  intensified  the 
universal  exultation.  A  large  company  waited  on  the 
President  on  Monday  afternoon  to  congratulate  hinu  In 
answer  to  their  call,  he  appeared,  merely  to  say : — 

If  the  company  had  assembled  by  appointment,  some  mistake  had  crept 
in  their  understanding.  He  had  appeared  before  a  larger  aadience  tliaa 
this  one  to-day,  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  then  said,  namely,  he  sop- 
posed  owing  to  the  great,  good  news,  there  would  be  some  demonstraticiL 
He  would  prefer  to-morrow  evening,  when  he  should  be  quite  willing^ 
and  he  hoped  ready,  to  say  something.  He  desired  to  be  particular,  be- 
cause every  thing  he  said  got  into  print  Occupying  the  position  he 
did,  a  mistake  would  produce  harm,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  mistake.    [A  voice,  "  Ton  have  not  made  any  yet.^*] 

The  President  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and,  after  bid- 
ding the  crowd  good-evening,  retired. 

On  the  next  evening,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  which,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments,  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  city,  too,  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  waving  with 
flags. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  of  joy,  too  soon  to  be 
changed  into  grief  as  deep  as  this  exultation  was  high, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  this,  his  last  public  address^ 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  as  follows : — 

Fbixow-Citizbns  : — We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart  Tlie  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
q>eedy  peace,  whoee  Joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  tht 
midst  of  thia,  however,  He  fimn  whom  all  blessings  flow  moat  not  be  fer> 
gotten. 

A  oaU  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  wiU  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us  the  cause  of 
r^oicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  be  parcelled  out  with 
others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting mnoh  of  the  good  newt  to  yoa.    But  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plaa 
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or  execntion  is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilfol  officers,  and  brare 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navj  stood  ready,  bat  was  not  in  reach  to 
take  acUye  part.  By  these  recent  successes,  the  reiuaugnration  of  the 
luitional  authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
tliought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a  case  of  war  between  inde^ 
pendent  nations,  th&re  u  no  authorised  organ  for  u$  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.  We 
■imply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
ments. Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal 
people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of  re- 
construction. As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  at- 
tacks upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to 
my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting 
Qp  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  of  Louisiana.  In  this  I 
have  done  Just  so  much  and  no  more  than  the  public  knows.  In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  1868,  and  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre* 
sented  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  would  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive €h>vernment  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  acceptable,  and  I  also  dis- 
tinctly protested  that  the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or 
whether  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such 
States.  This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
approved  by  every  member  of  it.  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the 
theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana;  that  I  should  drop 
the  suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should 
omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
members  of  Congress.  But  even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plan  which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of 
Loairiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre- 
viously  excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and 
is  silent^ as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applied  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of 
tbe  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to  Congress, 
and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal,  and 
not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  professed  emancipationist  came  to 
my  knowledge  untU  after  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.  From  about 
July,  1862, 1  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
tecested  in  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  Government  for  Louisiana. 
When  the  message  of  1868, with  the  plan  before  mentioned,  reached  New 
Orleans^  General  Banks  wrote  me  that  he  was  confident  that  the  people^ 
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with  his  military  co-operation,  would  reoonstmct  sabstantiallj  on  that 
plan.    }  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it    They  tried  it,  and 
the  result  is  known.    Snch  has  heen  my  only  agency  in  getting  np  the 
Louisiana  Ck>vemment.    As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out^  as  hebm 
stated.    But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat 
this  as  a  bad  promise  and  break  it,  wheneyer  I  shall  be  convineed  tiiat 
keeping  it  is  adrerse  to  the  publio  interest ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  so 
eonvinced.    I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  as 
able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  haa  sot 
seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  upon  the  question  whether  the  seeedsd 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it    It  would  perhaps  add 
astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  endeavoring  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  publio  expression  upon  it    As  iq>pear8  to  me,  that  question 
has  not  been  nor  yet  is  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  discmnoB 
of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effeel 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.    As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  become,  that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and 
good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction.    We  all  agree 
that  the  seceded  States,  so  celled,  are  out  of  their  proper  praotieal  relatioB 
with  the  Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Gk>vemment,  ohrU 
and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  them  into  their  prop- 
er practical  relation.    I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  £Mt 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  those 
States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it    Finding  themselves 
safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whetlier  they  had  been 
abroad.    Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restore  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever 
after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  the  acts,  he 
brought  the  States  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper 
assistance,  they  never  baring  been  out  of  it    The  amount  of  constitueney, 
so  to  speak,  on  which  the  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  be  mors 
satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  fifty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  as  it  does.     It  is  also  nnsatis- 
fiftctory  to  some  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  tiie  coloi«d  man. 
I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelliiyeiit,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.    Still,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Louisiana  Government,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable. 
The  question  is,  Will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it» 
or  to  reject  and  disperse  ?    Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State 
Government  ?    Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  Slave  State 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  right- 
ful i)olitical  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  Govern- 
ment, adopted  a  Free  State  Constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of  publio 
schools  equally  to  black  and  white,  and  empowering  the  Legislature  to 
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eonfer  the  eleotiye  franohise  upon  the  colored  man.  This  Legialature 
fk99  already  voted  to  ratify  the  Oonstitatiional  Amendment  recently  passed 
l>y  Gongreee,  abolishing  slavery  thronghont  the  nation.  These  twelve 
tlioQsand  persons  are  thns  fnlly  committed  to  the  Union  and  to  perpetu- 
ate freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the  very  things,  and  nearly  a]l 
things,  the  nation  wants — and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
assistance  to  make  good  this  committal.  Now,  if  we  r^ect  and  spnm 
them,  we  do  oar  ntmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  fact, 
aay  to  the  white  man :  Ton  are  worthless  or  worse ;  we  will  neither  help 
yon  nor  be  helped  by  yon.  To  the  blacks  we  say :  This  cnp  of  liberty 
which  these,  yonr  old  masters,  held  to  your  lips,  we  will  dash  from  yon, 
and  leave  yon  to  the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  con- 
tents in  some  vagne  and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course, 
discouraging  and  paralysing  both  white  and  black,  has  any  tendency  to 
bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  perceive  it  If^  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  and 
sustain  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this 
ifl  made  true.  We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  ano- 
cess.  The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  inspired  with 
vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  franchise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already 
advanced  steps  towards  it,  than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be 
as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the 
egg  than  by  smashing  it.  [Laughter.]  Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana,  we 
also  reject  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Oonstitution.  To  meet  this  proposition,  it  has  been  argued  that  no  more 
than  three-fourths  of  those  States  which  have  not  attempted  secession  are 
necessary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
against  this,  further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  ques- 
tionable, and  sure  to  be  persistently  questioned,  while  a  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
I  repeat  the  question,  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new 
State  Government?  What  has  been  said  of  LouiAiana  will  apply  to  other 
States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  im- 
portant and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new 
and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible 
plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exdu- 
nve  and  inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement.  Im- 
portant principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation, 
aa  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act, 
when  satisfied  that  action  will  bo  proper. 
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The  surrender  of  Lee  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  enabled  the  President  to  place  matters  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  both  at  home  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  following  proclamations  were  issued  on  April  11 — 
the  first  onbstitating  a  closing  of  certain  ports  for  the 
blockade,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  act  of  Congress 
of  July  18,  1861 ;  the  second  correcting  an  error  in  the  first ; 
and  the  third,  to  announce  to  foreign  nations  that  the  re- 
strictions which  they  had  placed  upon  our  national  vessels 
must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  same  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them : —  ( 

A  PROOLAMATIOK. 

Wh&reaa,  by  my  proclamation  of  the  19th  and  27th  days  of  April,  1861, 
the  porta  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina^ 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  blockade;  but  whereas  the  said 
blockade  has,  in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by  this  Govern- 
ment,  since  been  conditionally  set  aside  or  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  ports 
of  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Beaufort  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Pensacola 
and  Femandina  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

WheretUy  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the 
18th  of  July  1861,  entitled  ^*  An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  other  purposes,"  the  President,  for  the  reasons 
therein  set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports  of  entry : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  ports  of  Richmond,  Tappahan- 
nock,  Cherrytown,  Torktown,  and  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden, 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  Newbem,  Ocracoke,  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort, 
in  South  Carolina;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary^s,  Brunswick,  and  Darien,  in 
Georgia;  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama ;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro\  Natchez,  and 
Yicksburg,  in  Mississippi ;  of  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  St.  Mark's,  Port 
Leon,  St  John's,  Jacksonville,  and  Apalachicola,  in  Florida ;  of  Teche^ 
Franklin,  in  Louisiana ;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  right  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges  shall,  in  respect  to  the  ports 
aforesaid,  cease  until  they  shall  have  again  been  opened  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  if,  while  the  said  ports  are  so  closed,  any  ship  or  vessel  from 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  having  on  board  any  articles  subject  to  dntiea^ 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such  port,  the  same,  together  with  its  tacklo, 
apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  oansed  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this    eleventh  daj  of  April,    in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  siztj-fiye, 

[l.  b.]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

eighty-ninth. 

Abbaram  Linoolh. 
WiLUAM  H.  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Whereas^  by  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  the  port  of  Key  West,  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  was  inadvertently  included  among  those  which  are  not 
open  to  commerce, — Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  said  port 
of  Key  West  is  and  shall  remain  open  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
upon  the  same  conditions  by  which  that  commerce  lias  heretofore  been 
governed.    In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 
[l.  b.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

Abbahah  Linooln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Whereae^  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States  have 
been  refused  in  certain  ports  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law,  or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same 
time  that  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities have  been  withheld  have  ei^oyed  them  fully  and  uninterruptedly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition  of  things  has  not  always 
been  forcibly  resisted  by  the  United  States,  although  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  not  failed  to  protest  against  and  declare  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  same.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States  no  condition  any  longer 
exists  which  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to  them  by  any  one  of 
said  nations  of  the  customary  naval  rights  such  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
unnecessarily  persisted  in.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make  known  that,  if  after  a  reasonable 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to  have 
reached  any  foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  have  been  refased  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  continue  to  be  so 
refused  as  aforesaid,  then  and  thenceforth  the  same  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  refused  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  in  the  porta 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  refusal  shall  continue  until  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire  equality  in  the  for- 
eign ports  aforesaid  with  similar  vessels  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States,  whatever  claim  or  pretence  may  have  existed  heretofore,  are  now 
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at  least  entitled  to  claim  and  concede  an  entire  and  friendly  equality  o£ 
rights  and  hospitalities  with  all  maritime  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  canaed  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  he  aflSzed. 
Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty^five,  and 
[u  8.]      of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

A.L1K00UL 
By  the  President : 

WiLUAif  H.  Sbwabd,  SoortUvry  of  State. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  measures  adopted  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  was  ^ver,  the  rebellibn  crushed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling  about  to  be  ushered  in. 

On  the  IBth,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  that, 
^' after  mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
lieutenant-General  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign," the  Department  determined  upon  the  following 
measures,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  yiz. : — 

Fint,-^To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Second, — To  curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  quartermaster's  and 
oommissary's  supplies,  and  reduce  the  ezpeflses  of  the  military  estahlish- 
ment  in  its  several  branches. 

Third, — ^To  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  to  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  service. 

Fourth, — To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce^ 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  safety. 

This  determination  of  the  Government,  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  14th  of  April,  afforded  the  country 
a  substantial  and  most  welcome  assurance  that  the  war 
was  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation  beat  high  with  grati- 
tude to  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  wisdom 
and  patience  had  sayed  his  country ;  but  whose  glory, 
not  yet  complete,  was,  before  another  sun  should  rise, 
desthied  to  receive  the  seal  of  immortality. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

THB  FBESmSNrS  ASSASSIKATIOir. 

Tn  Coin>iTioir  op  the  Gountbt. — -Asbassination  of  thb  Pbesidbbt. — 
llnsDBBors  Assault  upon  Beobetaby  Sewabd. — The  Fuitebal  Pbo- 

GBSSION  FBOM    WASHINGTON  TO    SPBINOFIELD,  ILLINOIS. — FaTE    OF  THB 

AfiBABSiNS. — Esthcatb  of  Mb.  Lincoln's  Ohabaotbb. — Conolusion. 

The  war  was  oyer.  The  great  rebellion  which,  for 
four  long  years,  had  been  assailing  the  nation's  life,  was 
quelled.  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  was  taken,  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
floating,  in  reassured  supremacy,  over  the  whole  of  the 
National  domain.  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  by 
Major  Anderson  to  the  rebel  forces,  had  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  the  day  on  which  the  same  officer 
should  again  raise  the  American  flag  upon  the  fort,  in 
presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  and  with  ceremonies 
befitting  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  The  whole  land  re- 
joiced at  the  return  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed prosi)erity  to  the  whole  country.  President  Lin- 
coln shared  this  common  joy,  but  with  a  deep  intensity 
of  feeling  which  no  other  man  in  the  whole  land  could 
ever  know.  He  saw  the  fall  fruition  of  the  great  work 
which  had  rested  so  heavily  on  his  hands  and  heart  for 
four  years  past.  He  saw  the  great  task— as  momentous 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man — ^which  he  had  ap- 
proached with  such  unfeigned  diffidence,  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  agonies  of  war  had  passed  away — ^he  had  won 
the  imperishable  renown  which  is  the  high  reward  of  those 
who  save  their  country,  and  he  could  devote  himself 
now  to  the  welcome  task  of  healing  the  wounds  which 
war  had  made,  and  consolidating,  by  a  wise  and  mag- 
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nanimous  policy,  the  severed  sections  of  our  common 
Union.  Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  was  foil  of  the  generous 
sentiments  which  these  circumstances  were  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  Cabinet 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  even  more  than 
usually  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  he  laid  before  the  Secre- 
taries his  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  people  of  the  Southern  States.  And  after  the 
meeting  was  over  he  talked  with  his  wife,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  loving  nature,  of  the  four  years  of  stoim 
through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  of 
the  peaceful  sky  on  which  the  opening  of  his  second 
term  had  dawned.  His  mind  was  free  from  forebodings, 
and  filled  only  with  thoughts  of  kindness  and  of  future 
peace. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  failed  to  estimate  aright  one  of  the 
elements  inseparable  from  civil  war — ^the  deep  and  malig- 
nant passion  which  it  never  fails  to  excite.  Free  from 
the  faintest  impulse  of  revenge  himself,  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  desperate  intensity  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
Mr.  Seward,  with  his  larger  experience  and  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  so  great  a  contest  could  never  close  without  passing 
through  an  era  of  assassination — ^that  if  it  did  not  come  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  rebel  cause,  it  would  follow,  and 
seek  to  avenge  its  downfall,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  were  responsibly  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  Government,  to  be  prepared  for  this  supreme  test  of 
their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.  Mr.  Seward  himself, 
had  acted  upon  this  conviction,  and  had  stood  at  his  post 
always  prepared  for  sudden  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime. 
To  all  remonstrances  against  personal  exposure,  he  replied 
that  his  death  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  rebel  cause, 
but  would  only  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  land  to  fresh  in- 
dignation, and  that  no  precautions  he  could  take  would 
defeat  th^  purpose  of  his  murder,  if  it  were  really  enter- 
tained. He  continued,  therefore,  his  habit  of  walking 
alone  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  War  Department 
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late  at  nighty  and  of  riding  unattended  to  his  summer 
residence^  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
Capital,  until  the  Secretary  of  War  finally  forced  his 
reluctant  assent  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  From  time 
to  time  during  his  Administration,  he  had  received  letters 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  but  as  they  were  anon- 
ymous, and  couched  in  language  of  bravado,  he  put  them 
aside  without  remark. 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  rebel  cause 
seemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  warnings  of  more  significance 
reached  the  Government,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  its 
leading  members.  Hints  of  plots  against  the  President's 
life,  among  the  rebel  agents  abroad  and  in  Canada,  began 
to  multiply,  and  towards  the  last  of  March,  Secretary 
Seward  received  from  our  consuls  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool detailed  reports  of  revelations,  made  to  their  secret 
agents  in  France,  of  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sher* 
man,  assumed  to  be  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  National 
cause.*  These  warnings  were  so  distinct  and  direct,  that 
Mr.  Seward  consulted  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to 
them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lay  the  subject 
before  the  President  the  next  day,  and  earnestly  represent 
to  him  the  expediency  of  avoiding,  for  a  time,  all  public 
gatherings,  and  all  needless  exposure  to  possible  assault. 
But  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and,  his  foot  catching  in  the  steps,  he  was  dragged 
for  some  distance,  and  so  seriously  iigured,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  public  matters  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  had  led  to 
remonstrances  from  friends,  who  feared  that  some  rebel 
fknatic,  frenzied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause, 
might  seek  revenge  in  the  murder  of  the  President,  and 
he  had,  in  reply,  given  assurances  that  he  would  take 
all  due  precautions.  But  the  matter  evidently  made  but 
a  momentary  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  his  personal 
demeanor  in  all  respects  remained  unchanged. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  he  breakfasted  with  his  son,  Cap- 

*  Sm  Appendix. 
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tain  Robert  Linooln,  who  waa  on  the  staff  of  Gtenenl 
Oxanty  and  from  whom  he  heard  full  details  of  the  aor- 
render  of  General  Lee,  of  which  Captain  Lincoln  had 
been  an  eye-witness.  He  received  yarioas  public  mea 
after  breakfa^  among  whom  were  Speaker  Colfax  and 
ex-Senator  J.  P.  Hale,  and  conversed  freely,  in  a  tone 
of  high  and  hopeful  courage,  of  the  immediate  political 
future.  Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  ihe  elation  of 
mind  with  which  the  President  regarded  the  future  of  the 
country,  now  that  its  safety  had  been  assured,  than  the 
language  he  addressed,  in  conversation  at  this  interview^ 
to  Mr.  Colfax,  who  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney overland  to  the  Pacific  coast.    Said  he : — 

"Mr.  Oolfax,  I  want  yoa  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  the  minen 
whom  yon  visit.  I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  onr 
nation.  I  helieve  it  practically  inezhanstible.  It  abounds  all  over  the 
Western  country,  fh>m  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  ito  devel* 
opment  has  searcely  oommeBoed.  Daring  the  war,  when  we  were  add* 
ing  a  oonple  of  millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our  national  debt,  I  did 
not  care  about  encouraging  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  precious 
metals.  We  had  the  country  to  save  first.  But  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  overthrown,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt,  the  more  gold  and  silver  we  mine,  we  make  the  payment  of  that 
debt  so  much  the  easier.  Kow,^'  said  he,  speaking  with  more  emphasis, 
**  I  am  going  to  enoonrage  that  in  every  posnble  way.  We  shall  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  any  many  have  feared  thai 
their  return  home  in  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industry,  by 
furnishing,  suddenly,  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  there  will  be  demand 
for.  I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  onr  moun- 
tain ranges,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  Immigration,  which 
even  the  war  has  not  stopped,  will  land  upon  our  shof^s  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  per  year  from  overcrowded  £arope.  I  intend  to  paint 
them  to  the  gold  and  silver  that  wait  for  them  in  the  West.  Tell  the 
miners  for  me,  that  I  shall  promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability ;  because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and,'* 
laid  he,  his  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm,  ^^  we  shall  prove,  in  a  very  few 
years,  that  we  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world.*' 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  rendered  more  than  uau- 
ally. interesting  by  the  presence  and  report  of  Gteneral 
Grant,  who  had  come  direct  to  Washington  from  the  field, 
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without  even  entering  the  rebel  Capital  he  had  conquered, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  eager  only  to  secure  to  the  country 
the  best  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved.  At  this 
meeting  tlie  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rebel  States 
was  freely  canvassed — all  the  leading  points,  submitted  by 
the  President,  commanded  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  General  Grant,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
interview,  Secretary  Stanton  says  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
rebellion  began.  After  the  meeting  was  over.  President 
lincoln  arranged  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ex- 
pecting to  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  and  sent 
his  messenger  to  Ford' s  Theatre  to  engage  a  box.  In  the 
afternoon  he  received  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  with 
several  public  men  from  his  own  &*"  ^  and  in  the  early 
evening  had  an  interview  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  had  a  warm  regard.  The  conversation  fell 
upon  the  apprehension  widely  felt  for  his  life  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  felt 
the  same  fears  concerning  any  one  else  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  himself  was 
in  any  danger  whatever.  He  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Ash- 
mun a  card,  directing  his  immediate  admission  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Ashmun  wished  to  see  him  upon 
business  —  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Colfax,  said,  ''Tou  are 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me,  are  you 
not?"  Mr.  Colfax,  however,  had  other  ehgagements  for 
the  evening,  and  could  not  go.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but  the  people  expected 
both  General  Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General  Grant 
had  left  town,  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them  alto- 
gether. He  then  again  urged  both  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Mr. 
Colfax  lo  accompany  him,  but  they  both  excused  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  previous  engagements.  At  a  little  af- 
ter eight  o'clock  the  President,  with  Mrs.  ],dncoln,  entered 
their  carriage,  and  halting  at  the  residence  of  Senator 
Harris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  H.  R.  Rathbone, 
the  step-son,  and  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  the  daughter. 
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of  the  Senator,  they  proceeded  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Tenth  Street,  and  immediatelj  entered  the  box  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

This  box  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  theatre,  looking 
down  upon  the  stage,  and  on  its  right  as  the  spectator  enters 
the  building.  A  narrow  passage-way  from  the  front  behind 
the  dress-circle  leads  to  a  door,  which  opens  inwardly  into 
an  entry  about  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide ;  from 
which,  at  its  farther  end,  another  door  opens  directly  into 
the  box.  The  President,  passing  through  these  doors,  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  high-backed  rocking-chair,  placed  for  him 
at  the  comer  of  the  box  nearest  the  audience,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln sitting  next  to  him  on  his  right,  Miss  Harris  sittiiig 
next,  in  the  corner  of  the  box  farthest  from  the  audience, 
and  Major  Bathbone  sitting  on  a  so&  just  behind  Miss 
Harris.  The  box  was  a  double  one,  with  a  front  of  about 
ten  feet  looking  upon  the  stage,  a  small  pillar  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  railing  to  the  ceiling  aboye.  An  Amer- 
ican flag  had  been  hung  in  front,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent' s  attendance.  The  door  which  entered  the  box  was 
directly  behind  the  President,  and  about  fiye  feet  fi^m 
his  chair ;  it  was  left  standing  open  during  the  evening. 

The  play  for  that  evening  was  the  ^^  American  Cousin." 
During  the  performance  the  attendant  of  the  President 
came  out  from  the  box  and  sat  a  few  feet  from  the  outer 
door  leading  to  it.  At  about  nine  o'clock  a  man  came  to 
the  vicinity,  with  a  large  official  envelope  in  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed, as  is  believed,  to  General  Grant,  and  inquired 
for  the  President's  messenger,  to  whom  he  exhibited  the 
envelope,  and  of  whom  he  made  some  inquiry,  and  then 
went  away.  At  fifteen  minutes  after  ten,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  by  profession,  passed  along  the  passage 
behind  the  spectators  in  the  dress-circle,  showed  a  card 
to  the  President's  messenger,  and  stood  for  two  br  three 
minutes  looKing  down  upon  the  stage  and  the  orchestra 
below.  He  th^  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's 
box,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  bra- 
cing a  short  plank  against  it  from  the  wall,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  opened  from  the  outside.    He  then  drew  a  smaU 
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silver-mounted  Derringer  pistol,  which  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand,  holding  a  long  doable-edged  dagger  in  his 
left.  All  in  the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceedings  upon 
the  stage ;  but  President  Lincoln  was  leaning  forward, 
holding  aside  the  curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  hand, 
and  looking,  with  his  head  slightly  turned^  towards  the 
audience.  Booth  stepped  within  the  inner  door  into  the 
box,  directly  behind  the  President,  and,  holding  the  pis- 
tol just  over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  shot 
him  through  the  back  of  the  head.  Mr.  Lincoln's  head 
fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every 
other  respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  startled  those  in  the  box,  and 
Major  Rathbone,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw, 
through  the  smoke  which  filled  the  box,  a  man  standing 
between  him  and  the  President.  He  instantly  sprang 
towards  him  and  seized  him ;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  grasp,  and  dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  him 
with  the  dagger,  inflicting  a  severe  wound  upon  his  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder.  Booth  then  rushed  tolthe  front 
of  the  box — shouted  "/85fc  semper  tyrannis!^'^ — ^put  his 
hand  upon  the  railing  in  front  of  the  box,  and  leaped 
over  it  upon  the  stage  below.  As  he  went  over  his  spur 
caught  in  the  flag  which  draped  the  front,  and  he  fell ; 
but  recovering  himself  immediately,  he  rose,  brandished 
the  dagger,  and  facing  the  audience,  shouted  ^'  TTie  South 
is  avenged .' "  He  then  rushed  across  the  stage  towards  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  stage-door  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre.  An  actor  named  Hawke  was  the  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  upon  it,  and  seeing 
Booth  coming  towards  him  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  off  the  stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
through  the  passage-way  beside  the  scenes,  meeting  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whom  he  struck  from  his  path,  went 
out  at  the  door  which  stood  open,  and  which  he  closed 
behind  him,  and  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  brought 
there,  and  which  a  lad  was  holding  for  him,  he  rode  over 
the  Anacosta  bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, giving  his  real  name  to  the  guard  who  chalKiged 
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him,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  among  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizers of  Lower  Maryland. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  not  apprised  the  au- 
dience of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.    By  maajr 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  incident  of  the  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  Booth  had  leaped  from  the  box  and  crossed  the 
stage,  that  there  was  any  general  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.    Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  was  seated  in  the 
orchestra  stalls,  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  pursued  the 
flying  assassin,  but  he  reached  the  stage-door  only  in 
time  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  horse  he  had  mounted. 
Major  Rathbone,  seeing  that  the  President  was  uncon- 
scious, started  for  assistance  through  the  door  which 
Booth  had  barred.    Miss  Laura  Keane,  the  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play,   came  upon  the  stage,  entered    the 
box,   and  calling  on  all  in  the  house  to  keep  quiet^ 
bathed  the  head  of  the  unconscious  victim,  and  required 
the  crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  him  air.    Tlie  house  was 
speedily  in  confusion — the  lights  were  turned  off,   and 
the  multitude  dispersed.     Several  suigeons  soon  came 
forward  and  made  an  examination  of  the  President's  per- 
son, and  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  discovered,  he  was 
removed  from  the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tenth  Street,  where,  in  a  small 
room  on  the  first  floor,  he  was  laid  diagonally  across  a 
large  bed.     He  was  at  once  divested  of  his  clothing ;  the 
surgeons  in  attendance,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  presi- 
ding, examined  the  wound,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  hours.     The  ball 
had  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  left 
ear,  and  three  inches  from  it.     Its  course  was  obliquely 
forward,  traversing  the  brain,  and  lodging  just  behind 
the  right  eye.     The  President  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  prominent  officers  of  the  Government    Mrs.  Lincoln, 
overcome  with  emotion,  was  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
house  where  her  husband  lay.     Secretary  McCuUough, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Secretary  Welles,  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  other  distinguished  genUemen,  remained  in  the 
room  through  the  night.  When  first  brought  into  the  house 
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the  President' s  breathing  was  regular,  but  difficult.  This 
continued  throughout  the  night,  he  giving,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  no  indications  of  suffering,  and  remain- 
ing, with  closed  eyes,  perfectly  unconscious.  At  about 
seyen  in  the  morning  his  breathing  became  mo^  difficult, 
and  was  interrupted  at  intervals  sometimes  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  he  ceased  breathing,  and  thus  expired. 
There  wa«  no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  suffering  of  any  kind — none  of  the 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  dissolution  and  add 
to  its  terrors.  From  the  instant  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball  of  the  assassin,  he  had  not  givep  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  occurred 
around  him. 

The  news  that  the  President  had  been  shot  spread  at 
once  through  the  town,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
tidings  of  a  murderous  assault,  still  more  terrible  in  its 
details,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  and  seriously  injured.  His  right  arm 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  his  jaw  was  fractured,  and 
his  whole  system  seriously  shattered.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  unable  to  swallow 
any  thing  but  liquids,  and  reduced,  by  pain  and  this 
enforced  abstinence,  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  His 
room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  his  residence  in  Madison 
Place,  fronting  on  President  Square,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  stood  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  room  was 
entered,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  ten — ^witliin  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  shot — a  man,  proved  afterwards  to  be  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  generally  known  as  Payne,  rang  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward's  residence,  and  said  to  the  colored 
lad  who  opened  it  that  he  had  some  medicines  prescribed 
for  Mr.  Seward  by  Dr.  Verdi,  his  fiimily  physician, 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  The  lad  said  that 
no  one  could  go  up  to  Mr.  Seward's  room;  but  Payne 
pushed   him   aside   and   rushed   up   stairs.      He   had 
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reached  the  third  floor,  and  was  about  to  enter  lir. 
Seward's  room,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  FrederidL 
W.  Seward,  the  Secretary's  son,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  statement  of  his  errand.  He  was  refosed  admis- 
sion, when  he  drew  a  pistol  and  6nap])ed  it  at  Frederick 
without  effect ;  he  then  struck  him  with  it  upon  the  head 
twice,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  prostrate 
his  victim,  fracturing  his  skulL  Hearing  the  noise,  Miss 
Fannie  Seward,  who  was  in  her  father's  room,  opened  the 
door,  into  which  Payne  instantly  rushed,  and,  drawing  a 
bowie*knife,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  made  three 
powerful  stabs  at  the  throat  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had 
raised  himself  up  at  the  first  alarm,  and  who  instantly 
divined  the  real  nature  and  intention  of  the  assault 
Each  blow  inflicted  a  terrible  wound,  but,  before  the 
assassm  could  deal  another,  he  was  seized  around  the 
body  by  an  invalid  soldier  named  Robinson,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  nurse,  and  who  strove  to  drag  the  murderer 
from  his  victim.  Payne  at  once  struck  at  Robinson 
and  inflicted  upon  him  several  serious  wounds,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  himself  from  his  grasp. 
Mr.  Seward,  the  instant  his  murderer's  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  threw  himself  off  the  bed  at  the 
farther  side;  and  Payne,  finding  that  his  victim  was 
thus  beyond  his  reach,  broke  away  from  Robinson^ 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  The  colored  lad  in  the  lower 
hall  had  run  into  the  street  for  help,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Seward  shouted  '*  Murder  1' '  from  the  upper  window.  The 
assassin,  on  reaching  the  upper  hall,  met  Major  Augustus 
Seward,  another  son  of  the  Secretary,  whom  he  struck 
with  his  dagger,  and  on  the  stairs  encountered  Mr. 
Hansell,  one  of  the  Secretary's  attendants,  whom  he 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Forcing  his  way  through  all  these 
obstacles,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  finding,  to  his 
surprise,  no  one  there  to  opi)oee  his  progress,  he  passed 
out  at  the  front  door,  mounted  a  horse  he  had  left  stand- 
ing in  ttoni  of  the  house,  and  rode  leisurely  away. 

When  the  news  of  this  appalling  tragedy  spread  through 
the  city,  it  carried  consternation  to  every  heart    Tread* 
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ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  mnider— perpe- 
trated, indeed,  at  the  same  instant — ^it  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  secret,  remorseless, 
and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes  before 
the  assault,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the 
tragedy,  and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his 
way  to  Mr.  Seward's  house,  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  the 
simultaneous  murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt 
that  the  Gk)vemment  was  enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a 
conspiracy,  whose  agents  were  unknown,  and  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in 
which  it  moved.  Orders  were  instantly  given  to  close  all 
diinking-shops  and  all  places  of  public  resort  in  the  city, 
guards  were  stationed  at  every  ])oint,  and  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  other  prominent  Government  officials.  A  vague 
terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  town.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met,  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  shadowy  crime 
which  surrounded  them.  Presently,  ])assionate  indigna- 
tion replaced  this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and,  but 
for  the  precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked 
upon  the  rebels  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  All 
these  feelings,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
President.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  where  the  dying  martyr  lay,  eager  for 
tidings  of  his  condition,  throughout  the  night ;  and  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead, 
a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  filled  every  heart,  and  sat,  a 
brooding  grief,  upon  every  face. 

And  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every 
household,  there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agony,  as  the 
telegraph  bore  tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with 
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exnltation  at  the  triumpliant  close  of  the  great  war,  and 
ready  to  celebrate  with  a  mightj  joy  the  retnm  of  peace, 
stood  still  with  a  sacred  terror,  as  it  was  smitten  by  the 
terrible  tidings  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  In  i3ie 
great  cities  of  the  land  all  business  instantly  stopped — no 
man  had  the  heart  tp  think  of  gain — flags  drooped  half- 
mafit  from  every  winged  messenger  of  the  sea,  from  every 
church  spire,  from  every  tree  of  liberty,  and  from  ev^y 
public  building.  Masses  of  the  people  came  together  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  look  in  each  other's  faces,  as 
if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadful  deeds — some  omen  of  the  country's  fate.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  drawn  by  a  common  fediing, 
crowded  around  every  place  of  public  resort,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  whatever  any  public  speaker  chose  to  say. 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  was  thronged  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  men,  to  whom  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sympathy  and  of  hope.  Gradually  as  the  day 
wore  on,  emblems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  win- 
dows of  every  house  throughout  the  town,  and  before  the 
sun  had  set  every  city,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  which  tidings  of  the  great  calamity  had 
been  borne  by  the  telegraph,  was  enshrouded  in  the 
shadow  of  the  national  grief.  On  the  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  every  pulpit  resounded  with  eloquent  eulogies 
of  the  murdered  President,  and  with  such  comments  on 
his  death  as  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  alone  could 
prompt.  The  whole  country  was  plunged  into  profound 
grief— and  none  deplored  the  crime  which  had  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  head  with  more  sincerity  than  those  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion,  and  who 
had  just  begun  to  appreciate  those  merciful  and  forgiving 
elements  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  whose  exercise  they 
themselves  would  need  so  soon. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  the  body  of  the  President 
was  removed  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  embalmed,  and 
lilact^  in  the  Green  Room,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
suitable  emblems  of  mourning  for  its  reception.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  catafalque,  four 
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feet  high,  upon  which  rested  the  mahogany  coffin,  cov- 
ered with  flowers — the  last  sad  offerings  of  affection — in 
which  the  body  was  placed  for  its  fi^al  rest.  The  funeral 
services  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  were 
held  in  the  East  Room.  They  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  department  of  the  Gk>vemment,  and 
were  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  The  guard 
of  honor,  which  had  watched  over  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  still  maintained  its  place,  with  Major- 
General  Hunter  at  its  head.  Nearest  the  coffin  sat  the 
relatives  of  the  President — ^his  children  and  his  wife's 
connections — his  widow  being  too  utterly  prostrated  by 
her  grief  to  leave  her  room.  Deputations  from  different 
sections  of  the  country, — Governors  of  States,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — the  Heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  with  their  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  aUachJks^ 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  the  local  Courts,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions — 
these  and  many  others,  whom  respect  for  the  departed 
President  had  brought  to  his  funeral,  entered  the  room 
and  took  the  places  assigned  them.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  become,  in  consequence  of 
this  murder.  President  of  the  United  States,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  and  revered  chief,  himself  the 
prostrate  victim  of  the  same  daring  and  remorseless  crime. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington, 
read  the  Episcopal  Service  for  the  Dead  ;  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Metho- 
dist Churcli,  and  a  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  Avenue,  which  the  President  and 
his  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  made  a  prayer,  and  the  religions  ceremonies 
were  closed.  The  body  of  the  President  was  then  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  lofty  hearse,  surmounted  by 
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a  canopy,  and  covered  with  black  velvet,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  two  o^  clock  the  grand  procession  started.  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  completely  cleared,  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  to  the  Capitol.  Every  window  along  its  whole 
length — all  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses — ^the  sidewalks,  and 
every  accessible  spot  along  the  route,  were  crowded  with 
a  living  throng,  awaiting  in  sad  and  oppressive  silence 
the  approach  of  the  funeral-car.  The  soft,  sad  strains  of 
f  unei^  music  soon  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air, 
and  marshalled  the  grand  military  cortege  which  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horsesi 
draped  in  black,  and  preceded  by  twenty  pall-bearers, 
selected  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  from  civil  life,  and  followed  by  a  great 
throng  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Gk)vemment| 
and  of  deputations  from  every  State  and  section  of  the 
country,  and  from  benevolent,  industrial,  and  political 
societies  throughout  the  land.  Filling  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  through  its  whole  extent,  this  great  procession — 
marshalled  with  military  precision,  and  marching  to  the 
cadence  of  slow  music  from  many  bands — escorted,  with 
becoming  pomp,  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
to  the  National  Capitol,  which  rose  in  white  grandeur, 
clad,  from  basement  to  the  summit  of  its  lordly  dome,  with 
garments  of  woe,  to  receive  the  precious  gift.  The  whole 
vast  building  was  draped  in  black.  All  the  pillars  w^re 
entwined  with  crape, — ^from  all  the  windows  hung  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  a  black  canopy  surmounted  the 
Eastern  door,  by  which  the  great  concourse  was  to  enter. 
Minute-guns  from  all  the  forts  around  the  city  thundered 
forth  their  sad  salutations, — ^the  bells  from  every  tower 
and  spire  rang  out  in  muffled  tones  their  chronicle  of  the 
stately  march.  At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  miUtaiy 
cortege^  which  led  the  procession,  entered  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Eastern  entrance..  Filing  past  in  proper 
order,  the  infantry,  wheeling,  faced  the  Capitol, — ^the  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  hill  opposite  the  entrance,-— the 
cavalry  remained  in  the  street,  and  a  great  throng  of 
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Bfteetttters  gifiied  in  silenoe  upon  the  grand  display.  As 
the  fiui<aral*Gar  approached,  all  the  military  bands  burst 
into  a  solemn  reqmein, — the  artillery  thundered  ont  their 
stormy  greeting, — the  yast  crowd,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, uncovered, — ^and  as  Hey.  Dr.  Gnriey,  in  deep  and 
ittpfessiye  tones,  recited  the  grand  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  signalizes  the  departure  of  her  dead,  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  and  placed 
upon  the  lofty  catafalque  prepared  for  its  reception.  As 
the  recitatiion  closed.  President  Johnson  entered  the  hall, 
fidlowed  by  several  Senators.  Captain  Robert  Lincoln 
aaid  the  funily  relatives  came  forward.  The  President's 
body-guard  formed  in  double  column  near  the  body. 
Dr.  Otirley  made  a  closing  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  All  then  left  the  Rotunda :  guards  were  sta- 
tirnied  at  all  the  doors.  Qeneral  Augur  and  his  staff  took 
charge  of  the  remains;  and  with  drawn  swords  the  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  mounted  guard  over  them.  As 
night  came  on,  the  jets  of  gas  concealed  in  the  height  of 
the  dome  were  lighted  ui>,  and  cast  their  softened  glare 
upon  the  vigil  that  was  kept  below. 

The  body  of  the  President  remained  in  the  Rotunda, 
exposed  to  public  view,  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
untH  nine  o'*clock  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day.  Tliou- 
sands  uj)on  thousands  visited  the  Capital  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  features,  and  among  them  were  many  wound- 
ed soldiers,  hobbling  from  the  hospitals,,  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  guard  of  honor  remained  during  the  night,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
members  of  Congress,  paid  their  final  visit  to  the  remains. 
The  coffin  was  then  prepared  for  removal,  and  closed. 

It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  Presidenf  s  remains 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  place  of  his  residence,  for 
final  interment;  and  the  original  purpose  had  been  to 
make  the  transit  as  rapidly  as  was  convenient,  and  with- 
out exposure  of  the  body  to  public  view.  But  this  de- 
sign oould  not  be  carried  out    From  every  city  and  town 
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along  the  extended  ronte  came  up  a  cry  of  Hm  peaple  to 
be  alloired  to  look  upon  the  fkce  of  &e  great  martjrr  to 
their  principles   ahd  their  national  life.     This  d^naod 
was  conceded,  and  anangeBientB  were  made  for  »  special 
funeral  train  oyer  all  the  roads.    A  car  was  fitted  op  witfa 
great  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  reception  of  tiie  remaina. 
The  whole  car  was  draped  in  black,  the  monming  oa  the 
ontside  being  ^tooned  in  double  rows  above  and  below 
the  windows.    At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Gnrley,  the  coffin  containing  the  remaina  was 
removed  from  the  Rotunda,  and  escorted  to  the  raflroad 
d6p6t,  without  music,  by  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Vetearan 
Reserve   Corps,    and   followed   by  Ideutenaat-Geneial 
Grant,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  disdngnlshed 
personages.    At  the  d£p6t  it  was  received  by  PresideBt 
Johnson  and  others,  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car  de- 
signed for  its  reception.    A  guard  of  twenty-one  first  ser- 
geants of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  the  train  ;  a  large  number  of  genttomen,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  entered  the  oars,  and  at  ^kt 
o'clock,  after  anotiier  prayer  by  Dr.  Gurley,  the  tsaia, 
embracing  seven  carriages,  all  in  moumii^,  and  drawn 
by  a  locomotive  also  draped  with  bladk,  slowly  moved, 
amid  a  vast  crowd  of  silent  and  sad  spectators,  out  of  the 
d^pdt  towards  Baltimore.    Under  the  direction  ot  the 
War  Department,  a  schedule  of  times  of  arrival  at  and 
dex)arture  from  every  place  along  the  route,  for  the 
whole  distance,  had  been  marked  out  with  great  prsoi- 
sion,  and  was  rigidly  adhered  to.    The  rate  of  speed  was 
restricted,  a  pilot  engine  was  sent  in  advance  to  obsenre 
the  road,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  accidente.    As  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  d6pdt,  the  great  multitude  reverently  uneov^ed  tiieir 
heads,  and  stood  fixed  in  their  grief  some  momenta  after 
it  had  passed  away. 

The  passage  of  this  great  funeral  procession,  a  distaaee 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  through  the  largest  and 
most  populous  States  and  towns  of  the  Union^  was  one  of 
H^  most  remarkable  spectacles  ever  seen  on  the  laoe 
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of  fhe  earth.  At  9T»y  point,  for  aU  Utat  great  dia- 
taD<se,  yifet  gaAterings  of  the  people  aaBembled  to  aatclif 
a  gKmpse  of  the  passiiig  tfaln ;  and  ait  eveiy  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  ^e  lemams  were  exposed  to  riew,  great 
erowda,  such  as  no  other  occaaion  had  ever  brought  to- 
^el^er  before,  came  to  look  upon  the  featarea  of  their 
mtirdeTed  chirf.  The  great  cities  poured  forth  their 
X)opiilation  in  nncounted  masses.  In  town  and  country* 
every  house  was  hung  with  monming— flaga  drooped  at 
half-mast,  and  inscriptions,  filled  with  touching  ezpras- 
flions  of  the  nation's  sorrow,  or  glowing  witih  eulogy  of 
tlie  departed  leader,  greeted  the  eye,  and  renewed  the  aor- 
row,  of  the  spectator  eyeiywhere. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  tiain  entered  the  d^^dt  at  Baltimore, 
where,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  it  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession  of  all  ages  and  daaaea  of  people  :— 
(ite  coffin  was  borne  throtigh  the  vast  crowd,  who  stood 
with  uncovered  heads,  to  tlie  funeral-oar,  elegantly 
draped,  and  its  sides  composed  of  plate-glass,  whidi 
awaited  its  reception  in  Camden  Street  A  large  and  im- 
posing military  display,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
Cteneral  H.  H.  Lockwood,  escorted  the  remains  to  the 
Exchange,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  black  and  strewn  with  rare  and  choice 
flowers,  as  a  fit  resting-plaoe  for  the  illustrious  dead.  An 
temense  crowd  surrounded  the  building,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whom  could  possibly  gain  admittance  to  look 
upon  the  corpse.  At  half-past  two  the  coffin  waa  dosed, 
and  removed,  a  large  procession  following  it  to  the  d6p6t 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  from  which 
the  faneral  train  departed  at  three  for  Harrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  that  State  being 
one  of  the  attendant  mourners. 

Arriving  at  Barrisburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  thronged,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  with 
great  crowds  of  people,  who  followed  the  remains  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  upon  a  cataiUque 
s&rmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowering  ahnonds.    It  was 


exposed  to  public  view  ttom  mm  o'olpck  to  nidn^fat, 
yrhem  the  coffin  wns  cloeed  untiL  s^Ten  in  the  morBii^. 
ItwM  the^  again  openod,  aod  thooaands  of  eitiaraa 
paae^  in  to  vi^w  the  bodj*  At  nine  o'oloc^i  amid  the 
thanderof  artiUarjr,  a  tong  oolumn  of  acrfdiers  entered  the 
haU  for  the  same  purpose.  At  eley^i  o'clock  the.eoj^ 
WM  repte^ced  upon  the  funeraL-car,  and  the  tndn  de- 
parted.   .     . 

AU  aUMig  theipnte,  in  the  villages,  and  along  the  xoad- 
side  in  the  couatvy  districts,  the  people  gathered  in  laxge 
nnmbens,  merely  to  Tiew  the  passing  train.  At  Lan* 
caster,  not  less  than. twenty  thoosand  were  thus  asbem-. 
bled.  On  either  side  of  tlb9  road  stood  i>eiievoient,  reli- 
gkms,  and  working  assofliattons,  dressed  in  monmiag, 
standing  in  long  lines,  and  reverently  nnoovering  their 
heads  as  the  fnaeral-car  passed  by.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached Philadelphia,  these  demonstratipns  of  respeet 
incrcAsed^  Privato  residences  were  drapied  in  monming, 
and  flags  drooped  from  eveiy  eminence.  At  .half-past 
fonr  the  train  reached  the  d6p6t  in  Broad -Street,  and  at^ 
six  the  majestic  procession,  formed  to  escort  the  Temaiss 
to  Iiidepehdenee  HaU,  commenced  its  march  ttuongh 
stieets  densely  filled  with  people  who  had  ga&ered  from 
every  part  of  the  aorronnding  country  ;  and  at  half-past 
nine,  before  therear  at  th^  procession  had  left  the  d^p6t, 
the  body  of  the  President  was  deposited  in  the  hall, 
which  first  echoed  the  DednmtiQn  of  Independence,  and 
which  was  now.  prepared,  with  exquisifee  taste,  to  receive 
to  its  sanctnary  the  greatmartjnr  of  the  Liberty  which  was 
then  proclaimed.  In  the  morning  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  pnblic,  and  before  daylight  lines  were  formed, 
extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schnylkfll,  at  least 
threemiles,  of  persons  awaiting  their  chance  to  see  the 
corpse.  This  continued  all  through  the  day,  and  deep 
into  the  sncoeeding  night  Scenes  the  most  tomdiing  and 
impressive  marked  this  larewell  visit.  The  wonnded 
soldiers  limping  in  to  look  at  their  late  commander — 
negroes,  old  and  young,  flocking  in  to  see  him  whom 
they  deemed  the  great  deliverer  of  their  race— citizens  of 
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every  class,  of  erery  political  party,  of  every  variety  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  gathered  by  a  coBimon  impulse 
of  love  and  pity,  to  look  up<Hi  bim  wbom  God  had  made 
the  great  leader  of  the  nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis 
of  its  fate. 

At  fonr  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  34th  of  Aprili 
the  faneral  train  took  its  departure  for  New  York.  Mttrch- 
ing  in  solemn  state  through  the  crowds  of  people,  which 
seemed  to  line  the  track  all  along  the  route,  it  reached 
Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York,  and  passed  into  the 
spacious  depdt,  which  had  been  clad  in  mourning,  to  the 
music  of  a  funeral  dirge,  executed  by  a  choir  of  seventy 
singers,  and  under  the  roar  of  heavy  and  loud  artillery. 
^The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  stalwart  veterans,  foflowed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  conspicuous  officials,  marching  to  the  music  of 
**  Hest  in  Ihe  Orave^'^^  sung  by  the  choral  societies,  to  the 
hearse  {prepared  for  its  reception.  Passing  then  •to  the 
ferry-boat,  which  at  once  crossed  the  river,  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  heavily  draped  in  black,  took 
its  place  in  the  procession,  headed  by  Gteneral  Dix  and 
other  officers,  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  the 
whole  cortege  moved,  through  densely-crowded  streets 
and  amidst  the  most  impressive  display  of  public  and  pri- 
vate grief,  to  <lie  City  Hall.  At  half-past  eleven  the  head 
of  the  procession  entered  the  Park,  and  while  cannon 
thundered  from  every  fort  in  and  around  the  harbor,  while 
ehurch-bells  from  every  spire  pealed  out  the  nation's 
sorrow,  and  while  eight  Tiundred  choristers  chanted  the 
^^Oluxtus  of  the  Spirits^'*  and  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
Its  sadly  enchanting  melody,  the  coffin  was  botne  Up  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  and  placed  under  the  dome,  draped, 
decorated,  and  dimly  lighted,  upon  the  plaiie  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  troops  then  retired ;  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  every  stairway  and  sentries  at  every 
Aoor.  Prom  this  iMie  five  officers,  relfeved  every  two 
hours,  kept  immediate  watch  over  the  body,  day  and  night. 
Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  entering,  one  by  one,  in 
proper  order,  the  citizens  of  the  great  mettopc^eanie  to 
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look  upon  the  illtiatrioiis  dead.   All  throH^  that  dirf  and 
the  Buceeeding  night  the  endless  stream  poured  in,  while 
outside  the  Park,  Broadway,  and  the  entire  area  of  Print* 
ing-House  Squ^e,  reaching  up  Chatham  Street  and  East 
Broadway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  yast  throng  of 
people  stood  silent  and  hopeless,  but  still  exi)ectant,  <rf  a 
chance  to  enter  and  see  the  body  of  the  murdered  Precd* 
dent.    Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons obtained  admission,  and  not  less  than  twice  tibat  num- 
ber had  waited  for  it  in  rain.     At  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  on  the  86th,  the  doors  were   dosed.    The  ap- 
pointed pall-bearers  took  their  place  beside  the  cofia, 
which  at  one  o'clock  was  lifted  and  carried,  to  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  tap  of  the  drum,  out  through  , 
the  double  line  of  the  Seyenth  Regiment^  and  placed 
upon  the  funeral-car.    Escorted  by  the  finest  milltaEy 
display  eyer  seen  in  New  York,  and  followed  in  pro- 
cession  by  great  numbers  of  her  dtizens^  the  car  moved 
through  the  piificipal  streets,  in  view  of  a  yast  con- 
course of  people,  to  the  depdt  of  the  Hudscm  Biyer 
Kailroad,  at  the  comer  of  Thirtieth  Street  and  Tenth 
Ay^Qiue.    When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
depdt  the  column  halted  and  faced  to  the  west ;  and  as  the 
car  bearing  the  body  came  up,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
military  bands  broke  forth,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
the  yast  crowd  kept  the  most  profound  and  impreseiye 
sil^ice,  the  coflbi,  with  due  cer^nonies,  was  placed  upon 
the  railway-car,  and  at  four  o'clock,  to  the  sound  of  a 
fnneral  diige,  the  train  took  its  departure. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  note  in  detail  the  d^non- 
strations  and  observances  which  followed  the  Presid^itf  a 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  At  every  point  there 
was  substantially  the  sattie  spectacle.  Elverywhere  the 
people  gathered  in  vast  numbers  to  greet  the  sad  procession. 
Everywhere  the  same  sorrow,  seeming  to  be  almost  the 
eispressian  of  a  personal  and  household  grief,  was  shown 
by  drooping  flags,  by  houses  draped  in  mourning,  by 
touching  inscriptions  and  memorials  of  the  nobleness,  the 
integritjy,  the  purity  of  the  departed  chief 
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At  Albany  not  lesfi  than  fifty  thousand  people  viaited 
the  capitol  to  yiew  the  remainsy  which  were  eacorted  by 
mm  im]>OBUig  proeeaaion  of  aoldiera  and  ciyilians  to  the 
digpdt  of  the  Central  Raihx)ad.  At  fonr  o^clockon  the 
evening  of  the  26th  the  train  left  for  the  West  At  Utioay 
at  Syracnae,  at  Bochester,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  every  vil- 
lage along  the  route,  crowds  of  people  were  assembled. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  the  train 
reached  Cleveland,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  reli« 
gious  services  were  held,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to 
public  view.  Similar  ceremonies  attended  the  arrival  at 
C(dumbu8,  and  at  every  point  of  the  route,  through  Indi* 
ana,  the  same  great  demonstrations  of  i>opular  interest  and 
sorrow  were  observed.  At  Chicago  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  re* 
mains.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  as  the  train  approached, 
minute-guns  and  the  tolling  of  bells  signalized  the  event 
The  great  multitude  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
coffin  was  borne,  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  military, 
under  the  magnificent  GK)thic  arch,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed across  Park  Place,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral-car. 
Thence  it  was  escorted,  by  thousands  of  those  who  in  life 
had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  best,  marching  in  procession,  to 
the  Court-House,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  and  were 
exposed  to  public  view.  Thousands  upon  thousanda 
flocked  from  the  surrounding  country  to  look  upon  them. 
Fresh  flowers,  the  sweet  offerings  of  woman's  love,  from 
time  to  time  were  strewn  upon  the  coffin.  Sad  strains  of 
music  gave  voice  to  the  public  woe.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulogies  pronounced,  and  in  every  way  and  by 
every  form  the  great  city  of  his  own  State  sought  to  tell 
the  world  how  much  she  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  her  illustrious  son. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  Presidents  remains  reached 
Springfield,  which,  for  so  many  of  his  active  years  and 
before  the  nation  claimed  him,  had  been  his  home.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  State  House,  borne  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  upon  a  oata- 
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falqne  prepared  for  its  reception.  All  day  and  all  night 
long  tbe  streets  of  that  quiet  town  reeoanded  with  the 
f6otsteps  of  the  thoasaads  who  name  to  look  npon  the 
corpse  of  him  theyi.  loved  as  a  neighbor  and  fH^id,  and 
whom  tiiey  now  revered  as  foremost  among  the  mighty 
martyrs  of  the  earth.  In  the  morning  minnte-gn  v  were 
fired — and,  as  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices 
sang  ^^Feacey  troubled  soul^^^  at  ten  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  closed  forever.  The  remains  were  then  placed  in  the 
hearse,  the  procesdon  moved,  nnder  commaaid  of  Major- 
General  Hooker,  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  there^ 
while  the  choir  sang  ^^  Unveil  thy  bosom^  faithful  Umb,^^ 
the  sepulchre  received  to  its  final  rest  aU  that  was  mortal 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Religious  exercises  were  then 
held,  Bishop  Simpson  pronouncing  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  funeral  oration,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ourley,  cl 
Washington,  making  a  closing  prayer. 


Thus  closed  the  life  and  public  services  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  the  condition  of  the  country  during  his 
Administration  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
American  history,  so  did  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
give  him  a  sad  and  terrible  isolation.  It  was  l^e  first 
time  that  assassination  had  sought  to  aid,  or  avenge,  a 
political  cause  in  the  United  States^  and  nothing  but  the 
terrible  fever  of  civil  war  could  have  engendered  a  crime 
so  abhorrent  to  the  American  character  and  the  genius  of 
repul^can  institutions.  The  investigation  which  the 
Gk>vemment  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  proved  that  the  abduction  and  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  topic  of  speculative  conver- 
sation, in  various  portions  of  the  rebel  States,  for  some 
months  previous  to  its  execution.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  deed  was  done  by  direct  procurement 
of  the  rebel  authorities,  though  it  was  made  more  than 
probable  that  the  agents  whom  they  kept  in  Canada,  and 
supplied  with  large  sams  of  mon^,  for  what  they  styled 
'*  detached  service  " — ^meaning  by  that  phrase  enterprises 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  over  which  they  vainly 
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songht  to  throw  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war — ^were  at 
'least  acquainted  with  the  horrible  plot,  and  lent  it  their 
sanction,  if  not  their  aid.    But  it  seems  to  have  originated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  man  who  played  the 
leading  part  in  its  execution.     Booth  was  a  son  of  the 
most  distinguished  actor  of  that  name,   and  inherited 
something  of  his  passionate  and  peculiar  nature.    He  had  . 
been,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  its  most 
fanatical  devotees ;  and,  as  its  strength  and  prospects  of 
success  began  to  grow  less  and  less,  his  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  desperate  schemes  for  reviving  its  fortunes  and 
securing  its  triumph.     Papers  which  he  left  behind  him 
show  that  he  had  deliberately  dedicated  himself  to  this 
service,  long  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause;  and  what  was  then  a 
desire  to  aid  the  rebellion,  became,  after  this  was  hope- 
less, a  desperate  determination  to  avenge  its  downfall. 
He  plotted  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  selecting  for  his  assistants  men  better  fitted 
to  be  tools  than  confederates,  and  assuming  himself  entire 
charge  of  the  enterprise.    The  meetings  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  held  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Surratt,  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  detailed  arrangements  had  been  made,  with 
her  assistance,  for  effecting  an  escape.    Booth  according- 
ly, after  shooting  the  President,  and  escaping  across  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  found  temporary 
shelter  and  aid  among  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Lower 
Maryland.     His  movements,  however,  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  retarded  by  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  caused 
l)y  his  fall  as  he  leaped  upon  the  stage'  after  committing 
the  murder ;  and  the  agents  whom  the  Government  had 
sent  in  pursuit  soon  came  upon  his  track,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April  found  him,  with  one  of  his 
accomplices,  a  lad  named  Harold,  who  had  also  been  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  in  the  barn  of  a  farmer  named 
Garrett,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  about  ninety  miles  from  Washington. 
Harold   surrendered.     Booth   refusing   to   do   so,  and 
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meoacipg  hia  eaptoni  with  fire-anus,  was  shot  by  a  ser* 
geant  of  the  troop,  named  Corbett.  Several  persons^ 
implicated  more  or  less  direotlj  in  the  plot,  were  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  tried  before  a  military  commis- 
sion in  the  City  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold,  a 
man  named  Atzerott,  who  was  to  have  killed  Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary 
Seward,  were  executed  on  the  6th  of  Jnly,  and  several 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term 
of  years,  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  As  theae 
events  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Mr« 
Linc<dn,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
narrate  them  in  greater  detaiL 

As  might  natorally  be  expected,  the  horrid  crime 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  No  man,  in  either  section,  ventured  to  become 
its  apologist;  and  public  sentiment,  overlooking  evety 
thing  that  was  irregular  and  inconclusive  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  commission  by  whose  sentence  the 
parties  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  were  con- 
victed and  hung,  applauded  the  execution,  and  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  a  general  and  emphatic  approval 

The  murder  of  the  President  gave  still  another  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  capacity  of  our 
people  to  meet  any  possible  emergency  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs.  It  occasioned  not  the  slightest  pause  in  the 
stately  march  of  the  Government  The  Constitution  had 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  President's  death,  the 
functions  of  his  office  should  devolve  upon  the  Vice* 
President  Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  President  Lincoln's  decease,  Andrew  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Not  9l  word  was 
uttered,  nor  a  hand  lifted,  i^ainst  his  accession;  and 
thus,  with  the  sUent  and  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  crisis  was  passed  which,  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  times,  would  have  shaken  govern* 
ments  to  their  foundation ;  and  the  world  saw  with  as^ 
tonishment  and  admiration^  that,  in  war  as  in  peace,  in 
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<he  moflit  trying  ciises  of  a  n&tioii's  fate  as  well  as  in  the 
erdmary  course  of  public  affiiirs,  a  Government  '^of  ilie 
I>eople,  and  fbr  the  people,"  was  the  strongest  and  the 
tefest  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  in 
enlogy  of  President  lincoln  and  his  AdministratioB.  Its 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his  acts  and 
words  in  such  a  form,  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  tiie  policy 
he  pursued.  It  was  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stormiest  p^od  of  its  existence.  No  one  at 
his  predecessors,  not  even  Wadiington,  ^icountered  diffi* 
cutties  of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  caUed '  to  perform 
duties  of  equal  responsibility.  He  was  first  elected  by  a 
ininority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  his  election  was  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  tiie  immediate  occa- 
sion, if  not  the  cause,  of  civil  war ;  yet  npcm  him  d#* 
volved  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  that  war,  and  of  com* 
bining  and  wielding  the  enei^es  of  the  nation  for  its  suc^* 
oessful  prosecution.  The  task,  under  all  the  circma'* 
stances  of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation  ; — ^the  success  by 
which  it  was  crowned  vindicates  triumphantly  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed. 

From  the  outset,  Mr.  Lincoln's  reliance  was  upon  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  no  overween-^ 
ing  estimate  ot  his  own  sagacity ;  he  was  quite  sensible 
of  his  lack  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affnra 
Which  experience  of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had 
fldth  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of 
Republican  government,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Con^ 
sHtution  and  the  Union,  and  in  that  intuitive  sagacity  of 
a  great  community  which  always  transcends  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and,  in  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  more  nearly  resembles  inspiration  than  the 
mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  out- 
Set  of  his  Administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself 
without  reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It 
has' been  urged  i^ainst  him  as  a  reproach  that  he  did  niyt 
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aflittume  to  lead  and  oontrol  paUie  sentiment,  1>at  waA 
content  to  be  the  exponent  and  ttie  exreentor  of  itei 
will.  PoBsibly  an  opposite  conrse  might  hxve  socceeded, 
but  possibly,  also,  it  might  ha^e  ended  in  disastrons  and 
iktal  &ilure.  One  diing  is  certain :  the  policy  which  he 
did  pnrstie  did  not'  fail.  The  rebellion  did  not  saeeeed ; 
the  anthority  of  the  Gorernment  was  not  oyerthrown ;  no 
new  goyemm^it,  resting  on  slayery  as  its  comer-sftone^ 
has  been  established  upcm  this  continent,  nor  had  any  for- 
eign nation  been  proroked  or  pennitted  to  throw  its 
swofd  info  the  scale  against  ns.  On  the  contrary,  the 
policy  pnrsned  by  Mr.  linccdn  has  been  completriy  and 
permanently  snccesirfiil<^-and  that  fikct  is  oondnsiye  as  to 
its  substantial  wisdom. 

In  €me  respect  President  Lincoln  aohieved  a  wonderful 
sneeess.  He  mainftained,  throngh  the  t^riUe  trials  of  his 
Administration,  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct^ 
whk^h  eren  Washington  did  not  surpass,  and  which  no 
President  sinoa  WashingUm  has  equalled.  He  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  gFsater  than  that  of  any  living  monardi ; 
he  winded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred 
by  any  other  constitutional  goyemment;  he  disbursed 
sums  of  money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in 
the  world  ;  yet  no  man,  of  any  party,  beheres  him  in  any 
instance  to  have  aimed  at  his  own  aggmndi^ment,  to 
have  been  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  c<m« 
suited  any  other  interest  than  the  wel£Etre  of  hid  counfery, 
and  the  {perpetuity  oi  its  Republican  form  of  govermn^ti 
This  of  itself  is  a  success  which  may  well  challenge  uidr 
versal  admiration^  for  it  is  one  which  is  the  indispemaM^ 
condition  of  all  otiber  forms  of  success.  No  man  whose 
public  integrity  waa  open  to  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his  experience,  ooold 
possibly  have  retained  enough  of  public  eonfideiiee  te 
carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as  that  teem 
which  we  have  just  emerged.  No  Preaideat^  suspected 
of  seeking  his  own  a^randisement  at  the  expense  of  his 
comntry's  tiberUes,. could  ever  have  received  aiu)h  enor^ 


Ofeotts  gvABts  of  pawer  aa  wtte  Mwotial  to  a  sucQesc^ 
piDseciitioii  of  tha  viar  againfit  tbo  robaUioiK  They  were 
la^hly  and  aagecly  coi^en:ed  iipoA  Mr,  liuQolm  J>eoause 
it  was  kxK>wa  and  felt  eyeiry  where  ttiftt  he  would  aot 
abvee  thata»  Eaotion  has  had  in  hka  xiq  naark  for  Us  ae^ 
sanltB.  The  weapons  of  party  e^arit  haye  recoiled  hann*. 
loiriy  from  the  shield  of  his  ima|K>tt?d  ch£V$K^« 

.  It  was  this,  nnanimooa.  oonfidBnce  in  the  disinterested^ 
pwiiy  of  his  character,  and  in  the  perfeet  i«t^ty  of  hi» 
public  purposes,  far  more  than  any  commanding  intellect- 
ual abflity,  that  enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  finith 
a&d  confidence  of  the  iUnerwsan  people  st^adf^^for  eeyen 
years,  while  they  waged  the  unequal -war  reqi^red.tq 
achieye  their  independence.  And  it  certainjiy  is.  some* 
tbing  more  th^i  a  casual  coincidence  that  this  same  ele- 
ment) as  rare  in  e:sperienGe  as  it  is  traescondent  in  impor- 
tance,  should  haye  charaGtexized  the  Presideikt  upon  wh$H¥( 
deyolyed  the  duty,  of  carrying  the  country  throfigh  our 
second  and  far  mure  important  and  sanguiniury  smuggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  linooln'  s  8isM  papers  witbo^ 
I^erceiying  in  them  a  most  iiraiarkable  £EK>ulty  of/'  putting 
things"  so  as  to  command  the  attention  .and  assent  of  the 
common  people.  His  style  of  thought,  as  w^  as  of  ex-, 
piession,  was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  halntual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking*  His  intellect  was 
keen^  ^nphaticaUy  logical  in  its  action,  i^d  capable  of 
the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis ;  and  he  used  Ian? 
guage  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  th^  clearest  and 
simplest  possible  form,  the  jHrecise  idea  he  wished  to 
QgoFey*  He  had  no  pride  of  intellect^-not  the.  slightest 
do^ire  for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  Jbut  that,  of 
mailing  eyeirybody  understand  precisely  what  he  be- 
Ueyed  and  meant  to  utter.  And  while  this  habit  may 
saciifice  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  imm^surably  in 
picactiical  fofce  and  efiect  It  giyes  to  his  public  papers 
a  w^ght  and  influence  with  the  mass.of  the  people  which 
no  public  man  of  this  country  Imd  eyer  before  attained. 
And  this  was  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
whiph  seemed  to  peryade  his  mind,  and  which  was  just  as 
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fiataral  to  it^  and  m  attamctiTe  and  wftaniag  a  poitiQa  of 
it,  86  the  smoky  hues  of  Indiaii  rammer  aire  of  the  chana- 
faig  seaami  to  which  they  1)ri<»ig.  His  naton  was  emi- 
nently genial,  and  he  eeemed  to  be  inoapahle  of  cherifib- 
ing  an  envenomed  resentment  And  aldiongh  he  wia 
eaedly  touched  by  whateyer  was  painfnl,  the  elastiGity  ot 
his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  homoroos  brc^ 
the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilides  under  which  a 
man  of  hardw,  though  perhaps  a  higher,  nature,  would 
hare  sunk  and  fSuled. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  deal,  in  cariying  on  the  war,  was  that  ol 
slayery.    There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  oonki 
not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  x>eridexing  about  it,  or 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  heeitatiQn  how  to 
treat  it    One  was  made  up  of  those  who  regarded  the 
law  of  daveiy  as  jMinanount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  sUvery  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  lighis 
which  are  guaranteed  by  that  instrument ;  the  other,  of 
those  who  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavety  as  the  one 
^ng  to  be  secured,  whatev^^  else  aoight  be  loet    The 
Ibimer  denounced  Mc  Lincoln  for  having  interfered  with 
slavery  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose,  or  at  any  time;  the 
latter  denounced  him,  with  equal  bitterness,  for  not  hav- 
ing swept  it  out  of  existence  the  moment  Fort  Sumter  was 
attacked.    In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  Mr.  lioccdn 
acted  upon  a  fixed  principle  at  his  own,  whidi  he  applied 
to  the  practical  conduct  of  affiurs  just  as  ftst  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  required,  and  as  the  public  sMtiment 
would  sustain  his  action,    ffis  policy  from  the  outset  was 
a  tentative  one — as,  indeed,  all  p(di€ies  of  govonnmit, 
to  be  successful,  must  always  be.    On  the  ontbiMk  of 
the  rebellion^  the  first  endeavc^  of  the  rebds  was  to 
secure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  slavdioidu^ ' 
States.    Mr.  Lincoln^s  first  action,  therefore,  was  to  wtth- 
hold  as  many  of  those  States  from  jmuag  tiie  lebd  Goft- 
f^ieracr  as  posaMe.    Bvery  one  can  see  now  thai  this 
polioy^  denounced  at  the  time  by  his  mote  amknis  anti- 
slavery  suppliers  as  temporiniig  and  iBadequai^  pre- 
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refited  Kentucky,  Tefanessee,  Mftrjrlmdy  MisMoriy  aad 

part  of  y irginlisi  from  throwing  their  weight  into  the  Kbek 
scale ;  and,  altboagh  it  is  rery  ea^  and  Tery  eanmion  to 
tindenralne  servioes  to  a  eauae  after  its  triumph  seems 
eecnre,  there  are  few  who  will  not  concede  that  if  these 
States  had  been  driyen  or  permitted  to  dilft  iBto  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  a  snccessfal  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  much  more  remote  aaid  much  move  doubtfol 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  lincoln  did  every  thing  in 
his  power,  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  CoBfl^itatioii,  to 
retain  the  Border  Slave  States  within  the  Union ;  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  attended  Ms  efforts  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  substantial  wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  itself  was  mariced 
by  the  same  characteristic  features.  There  was  not  a  man 
Kving  in  whose  heart  the  convietion  that  slavery  was 
vyrong  was  more  deeply  rooted  liian  in  his.  "  If  slavery 
is  Twt  wrong,"  said  he,  **  then  Twthmg  is  wrong.'*  Nor 
was  there  one  more  ansdous  to  use  every  just  and  lawful 
means,  consistent  with  the  national  welfare,  to  secure  its 
extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  But  in  every 
thing  he  did  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  every  other,  he 
aimed  at  practical  results,  not  the  indulgence  of  any 
theory.  He  used  no  power  over  slavery  until  the  emer* 
gency  had  arisen  by  which  alone  its  exercise  under  the 
Constitution  could  be  vindicated ;  and  he  went  no  ftirther 
and  no  faster  in  the  steps  which  he  took  for  its  destruc^ 
tion,  than  public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  sustain 
him  in  going.  He  wished  to  take  no  step  backward,  and 
therefore  was  doubly  cautious  in  his  advance.  His  pol- 
icy secured  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  not  only 
decreed  that  result,  but  it  secured  it  in  such  a  way,  and 
by  such  successive  steps,  each  demanded  by  the  special 
exigency  of  its  own  occasion,  as  commanded  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
The  views  by  which  his  action  was  governed  are  stated 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  force  in  his  letter  of 
April  4,  1864,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Kentucky,*  and  fliey 

*  Seo  Appendix. 
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moist  oovinieiid  tkaMelvM.  to  the  approFAl  of  all  oudid 
miiidB. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mr«  Lixusoln's  habit  of  tellmg 
stories,  and  it  cobM  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  and  rel* 
isbed  jokes  and  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  they  afford^ 
ed  him.  But  story-telling  wae  with  him  rather  a  mode 
of  stating  and  illustrating  facts  and  opinions,  than  aay 
thing  else.  There  is  a  great  difference  among  men  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  Some  are  ri^diy 
exact,  and  give  every  thing  they  say  a  logical  form. 
O&ers  express  themselves  in  figures,  and  by  illustratioDa 
drawn  from  nature  or  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  gave 
deamess  and  force  to  his  ideas  by  pertinent  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life.  Within  a  UKmth 
after  his  first  accession  to  office,  when  the  South  was 
threatening  civil  war,  and  armies  of  office-seekers  were 
besieging  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  said  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  he  could  get  time  to 
attend  to  the  South^n  questi6n ;  he  thought  he  luiew 
what  was  wanted,  and  believed  he  coald  do  something 
towards  quieting  the  rising  discontent ;  but  the  office^ 
seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  ''lam,"  said  he,  ^'like 
a  man  so  busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house, 
that  he  can't  stop  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  the 
other."  Two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  people  had 
made  him  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  same  friend 
spoke  to  him  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  much  concern 
himself  about  that.  It  was  very  important  to  him  and 
the  country  that  the  department  over  which  his  rival 
presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  whatever  would  stimulate  the  Secretary  to  such 

action  would  do  good.     ''R ,"  said  he,  ''you  were 

brought  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not  t  Then  you  know 
what  a  chin-fly  is.  My  brother  and  I,"  he  added,  '*  wero 
once  ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the 
horse  and  he  holding  plough.  The  horse  was  laey,  but 
on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
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long  legs,  could  scarcelj  keep  pace  with  him.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly 
fS&stened  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  off.  Mj  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  *Why,'  said  my 
brother,  *  thdCs  aU  tJiat  made  him  go.'*    Now,"  said  Mr. 

lincoln,  **if  Mr. has  a  presidential  chin-fly  biting 

him,  Tm  not  going  to  knock  him  off,  if  it  will  only  make 
his  department  ^e>."  These,  which  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions of  very  much  of  his  conversation,  were  certainly  per- 
tinent and  frank.  Oftentimes  he  would  resort  to  anec- 
dotes to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  from  some  topic 
which  he  did  not  wish  discussed,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
not  unfrequently,  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  extract 
information  which  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  impart. 
He  had  a  habit,  moreover,  in  canvassing  public  topics, 
of  eliciting,  by  questions  or  remarks  of  his  own,  the  views 
and  objections  of  opponents ;  and,  in  debate,  he  never 
failed  to  state  the  positions  of  his  antagonist  as  fairly,  and 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  his  opponent  could  state  them 
himself. 

An  impression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who 
make  their  mark  upon  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
world' s  history,  do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions 
upon  nations  and  communities,  in  disregard  and  contempt 
of  their  sentiments  and  prejudices.  History  does  not  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  case.  No  man  ever  moulded  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  the  sentiment  of 
that  nation  his  ally — ^by  working  with  it,  by  shaping  his 
measures  and  his  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Lide- 
pendence  was  issued,  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain 
was  not  entertained  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies.*  If  independence  had  then 
been  proclaimed,  it  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
public  sentiment ;  and  its  proclamation  would  have  ex- 
cited hostilities  and  promoted  divisions  which  might  have 

*  Letter  to  Captain  Mackensle,  October  9,  1774. 
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proved  fatal  to  the  cause.    Time, — the  development  of 
erents,— the  ripening  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  sach 
a  measure,  were  indispensable  as  preliminary  conditions 
of  its  success.     And  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  Wash- 
ington's  strength  was  the  patient  sagacity  with  which  he 
could  watch  and  wait  until  these  conditions  were  fulfill^ 
The  i)Osition  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  r^ard  to 
slavery  were  very  similar.    If  he  had  taken  counsel  only 
of  his  own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  had 
proclaimed  emancipatioi^  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  or  had 
sanctioned  the  action  of  those  department  commanders 
who  assumed  to  do  it  themselves,  the  first  effect  would 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  Border  Slave  States  into  the 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  add  their 
formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion ;  the  next 
result  would  have  been  to  arouse  the  political  opposition 
in  the  loyal  States  to  fresh  activity  by  giving  it  a  rally- 
ing-cry ;  and  the  third  would  have  been  to  divide  the 
great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the  Union, 
but  who  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.    Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  to  facts  than 
to  theory,  and  Who  can  estimate  with  fairness  the  results 
of  public  action,  will  have  no  diflBculty  in  seeing  that  the 
probable  result  of  these  combined  influences  would  have 
been  such  a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  such  a  weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  Administration,  and  given  the  rebellion  a 
final  and  a  fatal  victory.    By  awaiting  the  development 
of  public  sentiment.  President  Lincoln  secured  a  support 
absolutely  essential  to  success ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons now,  whatever  may  be  their  private  opinions  on 
slavery,  who  will  not  concede  that  his  measures  in  regard 
to  that  subject  were  adopted  with  sagacity,  and  prose- 
<5uted  with  a  patient  wisdom  which  crowned  them  with 
final  triumph. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  in  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  mind  and  in  the  fibre  of  his  general 
character.  President  Liijcoln  presented  more  elements  of 
originality  than  any  other  man  ever  connected  with  the 
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goyemment  of  this  conntry.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  angu- 
lar and  ungraceful  in  his  motions,  careless  in  dress,  un- 
studied in  manner,  and  too  thoroughly  earnest  and  hearty, 
in  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  to  be  polished  and  polite. 
But  there  was  a  native  grace,  the  out-growth  of  kindness 
of  heart,  which  never  failed  to  shine  through  all  his 
words  and  acts.  His  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's, — 
as  accessible  to  grief  and  gladness  as  a  child's, — yet 
strong  as  Hercules  to  bear  the  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  awful  burden,  that  rested  on  it.  Little  inci- 
dents of  the  war, — instances  of  patient  suffering  in  devo- 
tion to  duty, — tales  of  distress  from  the  lips  of  women, 
never  failed  to  touch  the  innermost  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  to  awaken  that  sweet  sympathy  which  carries  with 
it^  to  those  who  suffer,  all  the  comfort  the  human  heart  can 
crave.  Those  who  have  heard  him,  as  many  have,  relate 
such  touching  episodes  of  the  war,  cannot  recall  without 
emotion  the  quivering  lip,  the  face  gnarled  and  writhing 
to  stifle  the  rising  sob,  and  the  patient,  loving  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  which  mirrored  the  tender  pity  of  his 
gentle  and  loving  nature.  He  seemed  a  ^stranger  to  the 
harsher  and  stormier  passions  of  man.  Easily  grieved,  he 
seemed  incapable  of  hate.  Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
his  declaration,  after  the  heated  political  contest  which 
secured  his  re-election,  that  he  had  *' never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  human  breast," — ^and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  exult  over  any  human  being.  It  is 
first  among  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  time,  that  to  such 
a  character,  so  womanly  in  aU  its  traits,  should  have 
been  committed,  absolutely  and  with  almost  despotic 
power,  the  guidance  of  a  great  nation  through  a  bloody 
and  terrible  civil  war ;  and  the  success  which  crowned 
his  labors  proves  that,  in  dealing  with  great  communities, 
as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  the  stormiest  natures  that 
are  most  prevailing,  and  that  strength  of  principle  and  of 
purpose  often  accompanies  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart. 

Nothing  was  more  marked  in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  personal 
demeanor  than  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  position. 
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It  would  be  difflcolt,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  another  num 
who  would  not,  upon  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  obscu> 
rity  of  private  life  in  a  country  town  to  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assume  something  of  the  manner  and  tone  befitting  that 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his 
place  or  his  business  were  essentially  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged.  He  brought  to 
every  question, — ^the  loftiest  and  most  imposing, — ^the 
same  patient  inquiry  into  details,  the  same  eager  longing 
to  know  and  to  do  exactly  what  was  just  and  right,  and  the 
same  working-day,  plodding,  laborious  devotion,  which 
characterized  his  management  of  a  client' s  case  at  his  law 
office  in  Springfield.  He  had  duties  to  perform  in  both 
places — ^in  the  one  case  to  his  country,  as  to  his  client 
in  the  other.  But  all  duties  were  alike  to  him.  All 
called  equally  upon  him  for  the  best  service  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  all  were  alike  performed  with  a  conscien- 
tious, single-hearted  devotion  that  knew  no  distinction, 
but  was  absolute  and  perfect  in  every  case. 


Mr.  lincoln's  place  in  the  history  of  this  country  wiB 
be  fixed  quite  as  much  by  the  importance  of  the  events 
amidst  which  he  moved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
which  he  achieved,  as  by  his  personal  characteristics. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  whose  administration  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  eight  millions  of  people,  set  free  four  millions 
of  slaves,  and  vindicated  the  ability  of  the  people,  under 
all  contingencies,  to  maintain  the  Government  which  rests 
upon  their  will,  whose  wisdom  and  unspotted  integrity 
of  character  secured  his  re-election,  and  who,  finally, 
when  his  work  was  done,  found  his  reward  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  came  to  round  his  life  and  set  the  final 
seal  upon  his  renown,  will  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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I  WXHT  to  Washington  the  last  week  in  February,  1 864,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  oat  my  cherished  project  of  painting  the  scene 
commemorative  of  the  first  reading  in  cabinet  council  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  To  my  friends,  Samuel  Sincljur  and  F.  A.  Lane, 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Honorable  Owen 
Lovejoy,  shall  I  ever  be  indebted  for  the  opening  up  of  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  undertakings  Through  the 
latter  gentleman  arrangements  were  made  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  by  which  the  spacious  "State  dining-room'*  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  a  studio,  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  every  facility  for  studying  my  subjects  from  the  life. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  occupied  about  six  months.  It  em- 
braced full-length  life-size  portraits  of  the  President  and  entire  cabinet^ 
and  portrays,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  it,  the  scene  as 
it  transpired  in  the  old  cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House,  when  the 
Act  of  Emancipation  first  saw  the  light. 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  became  of  an  intimate 
character.  Permitted  the  freedom  of  his  private  office  at  almost  all 
hours,  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  know  more  of  his  daily  life  than 
has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  not  sostaming  to  him  domestic 
or  official  relations. 

In  compiling  a  chapter  of  anecdotes,  I  have  endeavored  to  embrace 
only  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity.  Many  in  this  col- 
lection I  myself  heard  the  President  relate ;  others  were  communi* 
cated  to  me  by  persons  who  either  heard  or  took  part  in  them.    Sev* 
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end  haye  bad  a  wide  circalation,  in  connection  with  sabjecta  of  intereil 
at  different  times  wbicb  called  them  out  The  reminiscences  are  mmlj 
mj  own,  and  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  articles  contributed  cm 
yarioas  occasions,  since  the  assassination,  to  the  public  press. 

KB.  LINCOLN'S  SADNESa 

Many  persons  formed  their  impressions  of  the  late  President  from 
the  stories  in  circulation  attributed  to  him,  and  consequently  supposed 
him  to  'haye  been  habitually  of  a  jocund,  humorous  disposition.  There 
was  this  element  in  his  nature  in  a  large  d^ree,  but  it  was  the  sparUe 
and  ripple  of  the  surface.  Underneath  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
sadness,  if  not  melancholy.  When  most  depressed,  it  was  his  way 
frequently  to  seek  relief  in  some  harmless  pleasantry.  I  recoUect  an 
instance  related  to  me,  by  a  radical  member  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
was  during  the  dark  days  of  1862.  He  called  upon  the  President  early 
one  morning,  just  after  news  of  a  disaster.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 
telling  some  trifling  incident,  which  the  Congressman  was  in  no  mood 
to  hear.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  ^  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  here  this  morning  to  hear  stories;  it  is  too  serious  a  time.**  In- 
stantly the  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lincoln^s  face,  who  exclaimed, 
«( A  >  ■  ,  sit  down !  I  respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.  You 
cannot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  constantly,  and  I  say  to  yon  now, 
that  Were  it  not  for  this  occasional  wntf  I  should  die  I'' 

It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  study  the  human  face,  and  I 
have  said  repeatedly  to  friends  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  saddest  fisce  I 
ever  attempted  to  paint  During  some  of  the  dark  days  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1864, 1  saw  him  at  times  when  his  care-worn,  troubled 
appearance  was  enough  to  bring  tears  of  sympathy  into  the  eyes  of 
his  most  bitter  opponents.  I  recall  particularly  one  day,  when,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  the  main  hall  of  the  domestic  apartments,  I 
met,  him  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow  passage,  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  his  head  bent  forward  upon  his  breast^  heavy  black  rings 
under  his  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nights — altogether  such  a  piotore  of 
the  effects  of  sorrow  and  care  as  I  have  never  seen ! 

'*No  man,'*  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "has  suffered  more  and  deeper,  albeit 
with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that  seemed  to  some  like  insensibility, 
than  President  Lincoln.'*  ^  Whichever  way  it  ends^"  he  said  to  her, 
« I  have  the  impression  that  /  shan't  last  long  sfter  it  is  over."^ 

After  the  dreadful  repulse  of  fVedericksbuig,  he  is  reported  to  ban 
said:.  "  If  there  is  a  man  out  of  perdition  that  sufleni  more  than  I  do, 
I  pity  him." 
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The  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  funeral  oration  at  Chicago, 
said  of  him : — 

"He  bore  the  nation's  perils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  ever  on  his 
mind.  You  know  him,  in  a  large  deg^e,  by  the  illustrative  stories 
of  which  his  memory  and  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using  them  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  soften  discontent  at  his  decisions.  But  this  was 
the  mere  badinage  which  relieved  him  for  the  moment  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  public  duties  and  responsibilities  under  which  he  often 
wearied.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner  life  was  checkered 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  most  discomforting  solicitude.  Elated 
by  victories  for  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  reverses  to 
our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  depression  over  him.  One  morning,  over  two 
years  ago,  calling  upon  him  on  business,  I  found  him  looking  more 
than  usually  pale  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the  reason.  He  replied, 
with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  the  previous 
night,  which  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  press — he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfasted;  and,  with  an  expression  I  shall 
never  forget,  he  exclaimed,  '  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places 
to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  P  " 

He  may  not  have  looked  for  it  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  his  life  would  end  with  the  war  long  ago.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  'Hhat  he  was 
certain  he  should  not  outlast  the  rebellion."  It  was  in  last  July.  As 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  dissension  then  among  the  Republican 
leaders.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  and  were  talking 
of  an  opposition  convention  to  nominate  another  candidate ;  and  uni- 
versal gloom  was  among  the  people. 

The  North  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  supposed  an  honorable  peace 
attainable.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  not — ^that  any  peace  at  that  time 
would  be  only  disunion.  Speaking  of  it,  he  said :  **  I  have  faith  in  the 
people.  They  will  not  consent  to  disunion.  The  danger  is,  they  are 
misled.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe."  He 
looked  haggard  and  careworn  ;  and  further  on  in  the  interview  I  re- 
marked on  his  appearance,  *'  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  work." 
"  I  can't  work  Ichs,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  isn't  that — work  never 
troubled  me.  Things  look  badly,  and  I  can't  avoid  anxiety.  Person- 
ally I  care  nothing  about  a  re-election,  but  if  our  divisions  defeat  us,  I 
fear  for  the  country."  When  I  suggested  that  right  must  eventually 
triumph ;  that  I  had  never  despaired  of  the  result^  he  said,  **  Neither 
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htsft  I,  bat  I  may  Dever  liye  to  see  it  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  not  outlast  the  rebellion.  When  it  u  oyer,  mj  work  will  be 
done." 

HIS  FAVORITE  POEIL 

The  evening  of  March  22dy  1864,  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  mo. 
I  was  with  the  President  alone  in  hb  office  for  several  hoars.  Boaj 
with  pen  and  papera  when  I  went  in,  he  presently  threw  them  aside 
and  commenced  tiedking  to  me  of  Shakspeaie,  of  whom  he  was  verj 
fond.  Little  *'  Tad,"  his  son,  coming  in,  he  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  several  of  his  favorite 
passagea  Reliqwing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said : — 

**  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  me  for  yeais, 
which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  yoang  man  by  a  friend,  and  which 
I  afterwards  saw  and  cat  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart.  I 
woald,"  he  continued,  ''give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  bat 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain." 

Then,  half  closing  his  eyes^  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like  some  time  to  write 
them  down.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  temporary  stadio  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Mr.  Swayne, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him.  While  "  sitting,"  it  oo- 
cnrred  to  me  that  then  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  the 
lines.  He  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to  repeat  them, 
and,  sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I 
wrote  the  verses  down,  one  by  one,  as  -he  uttered  them  :* — 

Obt  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  t — 
LQce  a  swifUfleel^ng  meteor,  a  fast-flyiiig  doud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave^ 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  hig^ 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  Infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother,  that  in&nt^s  aflbction  who  proved 

*  The  anthonhip  of  thlf  poem  baa  been  made  known  rinoe  lH  pnbHeatlon  tn  tbo  Awnisf 
Poil  It  was  writton  by  William  Knox,  a  jonng  Beotchmaa,  a-  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter 
Boott— who  tbooght  highlj  of  his  pnMnlse.    He  died  qnito  yoang. 

The  two  yvewtik  in  biaiekota  were  not  repeatod  by  Mr.  Uncoln,  but  botoag  to  the  original 
poem. 
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The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest,-— 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  tlieir  dwellingB  of  rest 

[The  maid  on  whom  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure— her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  tfrom  the  minds  of  the  living  erased.] 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  soeptre  hath  bome^ 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  tho  steep^ 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

[The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust.] 

So  the  multitude  goes — ^like  the  flower  or  the  weed. 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told : 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink: 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  ding— 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — ^but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned — ^bnt  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come; 
They  Joyed— but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died— ay,  they  died — ^we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  Hes  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Keet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Teal  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
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And  tho  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, — ^"tis  the  draught  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  bloiaom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud:— 
Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  7 

Discussing  briefly  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  its  probable  aathor- 
ship,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : — 

*'  There  are  some  quaint,  queer  v  erses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  *  The  Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to  me  ioez- 
pressibly  touching."  He  then  repeated  these  also  from  memory.  The 
verse  he  referred  to  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and 
is  this: — 

"The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hoar 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb.'' 

As  he  finished  thU  verse  he  said,  in  his  emphatic  way:  *'For  pare 
pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in 
the  English  language !" 

Mr.  R  McCormick,  in  some  ''  Reminiscences,'*  published  in  the 
Evening  Post,  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Bums ;  and  although  I  myself  never  heard  him  allude  to  the  great 
Scottish  poet,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  have  been  true. 
<«  There  was  something,"  says  Mr.  McCk>rmick,  ^'  in  the  humble  origin 
of  Burns,  and  in  his  checkered  life,  no  less  than  in  his  tender,  homely* 
songs,  that  appealed  to  the  great  heart  of  the  plain  man  who,  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  time:  of  immense  responsibility,  gave  a  fresh  and  memora- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that 


*  The  rank  is  bat  the  guinea^s  stamp, 
The  ma&*s  the  gowd  for  a'  that' 


J  It 


HIS  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 


There  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  desire,  at  this  time,  to  know 
something  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  late  President  Two  or 
three  storiee  have  been  published  in  this  connection,  which  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  trace  to  a  reliable  source,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
say  here,  that  I  believe  the  facts  in  the  case — ^if  there  were  such — ^have 
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been  added  unto,  or  unwarrantablj  embellished.  Of  all  men  in  tbe 
world,  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  tbe  most  unaffected  and  trathfiiL  He  rarelj 
or  never  used  langpiage  loosely  or  carelessly,  or  for  tbe  sake  of  compli- 
ment He  was  the  most  utterly  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  o^ 
the  effect  he  was  producing,  either  upon  official  representatives,  or  the 
common  people,  of  any  man  ever  in  public  position. 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  scarcely  be  called  a  T$Ug%cu9  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  a  sincerer  ChrUtian  I  believe  never 
lived.  A  constitutional  tendeocy  to  dwell  upon  sacred  things;  an 
emotional  nature  which  finds  ready  expression  in  religious  conver- 
sation and  revival  meetings ;  the  culture  and  development  of  the  de- 
votional element  till  the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
ence becomes  almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics. 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the  exposure  of  his  inmost  con- 
victions, except  upon  the  rarest  occasions,  and  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  And  yet,  aside  from  emotional  expression,  I  believe  no  man 
had  a  more  abiding  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  faith  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Truth 
and  Right  in  the  worid.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  President,  *'  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories,  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which  illustrate 
as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the  simplicity  of  his  faith — 
for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Christian  character."  If  his  daily  life  and 
various  public  addresses  and  writings  do  not  show  this,  surely  nothing 
can  demonstrate  it 

But  while  inclined,  as  I  have  said,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  published  on  this  subject,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  truthful- 
ness. A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  had 
occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  duties,  to  have  several  interviews 
with  the  President  of  a  business  nature.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  she  manifested,  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visit, 

he  said  to  her :  "•  Mrs.  ^  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 

of  your  Christian  character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  have  a 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  true  religious  experience."  The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
stating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
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siDfolDeas  and  weaknessi  mnd  personal  need  of  the  Sarioiir  for  ^xomgk 
and  support ;  that  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  bo 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  t» 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Hoi  j  Spirit  for  strength  and  goidance,  it  was  m- 
isfactory  evidence  of  his  haying  been  bom  again.     This  was  the  snb- 
stance  of  her  reply.     When  she  had  concladed,  Mr.  Lincoln  wna  vciy 
thonghtful  for  a  few  momenta.     He  at  length  said,  veiy  earnestly,  *if 
what  you  have  told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great  sobjee^  I 
think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Chnstian.     I  had 
lived,"  he  continued,  "until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realising  folly 
these  things.     That  blow  overwhelmed  me.     It  showed  me  my  weak- 
ness as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what  yon  have 
stated  as  a  test^  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  something  of  thsa 
change  of  which  you  speak ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  make  a  puUie 
religious  profession  I" 

A  cleigyman,  writing  to  the  Friendi  Review  of  Philadelphia,  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident : — 

''After  visiting  schools,   and    holding  meetings  with   the   freed- 
people,  and  attending  to   other  religious  service  south    of  Wash- 
ington and    in   that    city,   I  felt  that   I   must  attend  to   manifest 
duty,  and  offer  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to   our  noble  President;  it 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a  quarter  past  six  that  evening  was 
fixed  as  the    time.      Under  deep    feeling  I  went;    my   Heavenly 
Father  went  before  and  prepared  the  way.     The  President  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  after  pleasant,  instructive  conversation,  during 
which  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  frecdmen,  '  If  I  have  been  one  of  the 
instruments  in  liberating  this  long-suffering,  down-trodden  people,  I 
thank  God  for  it' — a  precious  covering  spread  over  us.     The  good 
man  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  under  a  precious,  gathering 
influence,  I  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.     He  knelt  close  beside  me,  and  I 
felt  that  his  heart  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  was  given.    I 
afterwards  addressed  him,  and  when  we  rose  to  go,  he  shook  taj  hsnd 
heartily,  and  thanked  me  for  the  visit." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Mr.  Lincob's  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  in  an  admirable  article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  reminiscence  of  his  conversation : — 

"  Just  after  the  last  Presidential  election  he  said,  « Being  only  mo^ 
tal,  aiter  all  I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  this  eanvass  before  the  people  ;  but  that  sting  would  have  been  mow 
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than  compenaatod  bj  the  ihongbt  that  the  people  had  notified  me  that 
all  my  official  responsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  bacL'     In 
reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  ho 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men, 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
\^^       phrase,  and  said,  'Yes,  I  like  that  phrase  "not  to  be  heard  of  men," 
^        and  gaess  it  is  generally  true  as  yon  say ;  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so, 
^<        and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped -by  jnst  that  thonght'    Then  he 
^'^         aolemnly  and  slowly  added,  *  I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool,  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  dischaige 
the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, 
^  c  without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 

««  than  all  others.* " 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  Mr.  Lincoln  built  for  himself  forever 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  The 
love  and  reverence  manifested  for  him  by  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
people  has,  on  some  occasions,  almost  reached  adoration.  One  day 
Colonel  McKaye,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  upon  his  return  from  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  called  upon  the  President,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  mentioned  the  following  incident : — 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power  entertained  by  these 
people.  They  had  an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and  they  had 
realized' in  their  former  condition  the  power  of  their  masters.  Tip  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
,  knowledge  of  any  other  power.  Their  masters  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  this  gave  the  slaves  the  conception  of  a  power 
greater  than  their  masters  exercised.  This  power  they  called  "Massa 
Linknm."  Colonel  McEaye  said  that  their  place  of  worship  was  a 
large  building  which  they  called  "the  praise  house,"  and  the  leader 
of  the  "  meeting,"  a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "  the  praise 
man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
the  people,  considerable  confusion  was  created  by  different  persons 
attempting  to  tell  who  and  what "  Massa  Linkum  "  was.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  white-headed  leader  commanded  silence. 
**Brederin,"  said  he,  "you  don't  know  nosen'  what  you'se  talkin' 
'bout.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa  Linkum,  he  ebery  whar. 
He  know  ebery  ting."  Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added:  ^Jffe 
walk  de  eatf  like  de  Lord  /  " 

Colonel  McEaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected 
by  this  account.     He  did  not  smile,  as  another  might  have  done,  bnt 
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got  up  from  bis  chair  and  walked  in  silence  two  or  three  times  acron 
the  floor.  As  he  resumed  his  seat,  he  said,  very  impressiFely,  ^  It  is 
a  momentous  thing  to  be  the  instrumenty  under  Providence,  of  the 
liberation  of  a  race  T 

'*  At  another  time,  he  siud  cheerfuUj,  '  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  do 
not  go  awaj  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  nuui,  for 
having  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I  am.'    Afti^^arda, 
referring  to  what  he  called  a  change  of  heart,  he  said  he  did  not  re- 
member any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through  any  special  change 
of  purpose,  or  of  heart;  but,  he  would  say,  that  his  own  election  to 
office,  and  the  crisis  immediatly  following,  influentially  determined  him 
in  what  he  called  '  a  process  of  crystallization,*  then  going  on  in  hia 
mind.     Reticent  as  he  was,  and  shy  of  discoursing  much  of  his  own 
mental  exercises,  these  few  utterances  now  have  a  value  with  those  who 
knew  him,  which  bis  dying  words  would  scarcely  have  possessed.'* 

Says  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York : — ^  A  calm  trust  in  €rod  was 
the  loftiest,  worthiest  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

w 

He  had  learhed  this  long  ago.  '  I  would  rather  my  son  would  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  than  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  can't  have  but  one,'  said  hia 
godly  mother.     That  Bible  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  guide." 

*^Mr.  Jay  states  that,  being  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  gov- 
ernmental party  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Norfolk,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Merrimac,  while  all  on  board  were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  excur- 
sion and  by  the  incidents  that  it  recalled,  he  missed  the  President  from 
the  company,  and,  on  looking  about,  found  him  in  a  quiet  nook,  read- 
ing a  well-worn  Testament  Such  an  incidental  revelation  of  hia  relig- 
ions habits  is  worth  more  than  pages  of  formal  testimony.^ 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  1860,  he  felt  a  great  interest 
in  many  of  the  institutions  for  reforming  criminals  and  saving  the 
young  from  a  life  of  crime.  Among  others,  he  visited,  unattended,  the 
Five  Points'  House  of  Industry,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school 
there  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event : — 

''  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable4ookiDg  man  enter 
the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  hb  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest 
that  I  approached  him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say 
something  to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure ;  and,  coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  onoo 
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fascinated  erery  little  hearer  and  hashed  the  room  into  silence.  His 
language  was  strikingly  beaatiful,  and  his  tones  musi6a]  with  intense 
feeling.  The  little  &ces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered 
sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  h^  spoke 
cbeerful  words  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his 
remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  'Go  on !  O,  do  go  on  I'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He 
courteously  replied,  '  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Ulinois.' " 

In  the  article  in  Harper't  Magazine  already  quoted  from  above,  Mr. 
Brooks  says : — 

''On  Thursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies,  from  Tennessee, 
came  before  the  President,  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson^s  Island.  They  inrere  put  off  until 
Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were  again  put  off  until  Saturday. 
At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  husband  was 
a  religious  man.  On  Saturday,  when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady,  '  You  say  your  husband  is  a  religious 
man ;  tell  him,  when  you  meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  religion  which  sets  men 
to  rebel  and  fight  against  their  Government,  because,  as  they  think, 
that  Government  does  not  sufficiently  help  9ome  men  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  other  men^s  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven.' " 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says : — ^"  On  the  day  of  the  receipt 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee,  as  we  learn  from  a  friend  intimate  vitb 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able,  for  a 
time,  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  '  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
their  humble  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
triumph  He  had  granted  to  the  National  cause." 

HIS  SYMPATHY. 

A  large  number  of  those  whom  he  saw  every  day  came  with  appeals 
to  his  feelings  in  reference  to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and 
under  sentence  of  death.     It  was  a  constant  marvel  to  me  that,  with 
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all  his  other  carea  and  dutiea,  he  coald  give  ao  much  time  and-  be  to 
patient  with  this  multitude.  I  have  known  him  to  ait  for  hoars  lis- 
tening to  details  of  domestic  troubles  from  poor  people — ^mnch  of  which, 
of  eourse,  irrelevant — carefully  sifting  the  facts,  and  manifesting  as 
mnch  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  in  matters  of  the  gravest  interest 
Poorly-clad  people  were  more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those 
who  came  in  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away  from  his 
door  becaose  of  poverty.  If  he  erred,  it  waa  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  It  was  one  of  his  most  painful  tasks  to  confirm  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  somewhat  noted  rebel  prisoneri 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  believe,  as  a  spy.  A  strong  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence  commuted.  While  this 
was  pending,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  was  sKot 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  deserved  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  '*  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him 
that  the  man  took  his  fate  into  his  own  hands." 

''No  man  in  our  era,"  says  Mr.  Colfax,  ''clothed  with  such  vast  power, 
has  ever  used  it  so  mercifully.  No  ruler  holding  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  ever  pardoned  so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to 
him  they  wished  he  had  more  of  Jackson^s  sternness,  he  would  say, 
'  I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and  cflnnot  change.'  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  his  door-keepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that 
no  matter  how  great  might  be  the  throng,  if  either  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  audience,  he 
must  see,  before  the  day  closed,  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  the  saving  of  life." 

A  touching  instance  of  hb  kindness  of  heart  was  told  me  incident- 
ally by  one  of  the  servants.  A  poor  woman  from  Philadelphia  had 
been  waiting,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  for  three  days  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent Her  husband  had  furnished  a  substitute  for  the  army,  but  some 
time  afterwards  became  intoxicated  while  with  some  companions,  and 
in  this  state  induced  to  enlist  Soon  after  he  reached  the  army  he 
deserted,  thinking  that,  as  he  had  provided  a  substitute,  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  entitled  to  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  his  wife  left  her 
home  with  her  baby,  to  endeavor  to  see  the  President  Said  old 
Daniel,  "  She  had  been  waiting  here  three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  her  to  get  in.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  President 
was  going  through  the  back  passage  to  his  private  rooms,  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  or  take  some  rest"     (Tliis  passage-way  has  lately  been  oon- 
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sAvMtodt  and  ihatt  tite  ptiaatt  ^mtkag  ft^ttkf  ool  «f  vM^  ^f  Ow 
oeeiipAiitB  of  the  ante^ooni.)  ^*  Oft  his  wi^  ikmiq^h  he  heard  the 
baby  cry.  Ho  imrtaiitlf  irent  baek  to  hk  otBee  and  rang  the  b^. 
*  Da&ieV  said  he,  'k  there  a  woman  irith  a  baby  in  the  ant»-room  T  I 
u&A  there  iras,  and  if  he  vocdd  aibw  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  ft  waa  a 
case' he  (Aight  tosee ;  for  it  waa  a  matter  of  iiife  and  death.  Said  he, 
*{9eDd  kbr  to  me  at  once.'  She  went  in^  toM  her  story,  and  the  Piesi- 
dcmt  pardoned  her  hnntend*  Aa  the  woman  came  oat  from  hSs  prea> 
CMM,  her  eyes  were  KAed  and  he^itps  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears 
sbreannng  down  her  cheeks."  Said  Daniel,  ^  I  went  np  to  her,  and 
polKng  her  akawVaaid,  *  Madaoif  it  waa  the  baby  that  did  it  I'  *' 

Another  touching  incident  occurred,  I  believe^  the  same  week.  A 
woman  in  a  fiided  shawl  and  hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life»  at  length 
-WMA  admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President,  Her  husband  and  three  sons^ 
all  she  had  in  the  world,  enlisted.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and 
she  had  come  to  ask  the  President  to  release  to  her  the  oldest  son. 
Being  satisfied  of  the  tmthfalness  of  her  story,  he  said^  "  Certainly,  if 
her  prop  was  taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  one  of  her  boys.** 
He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  yonng  man. 
The  poor  woman  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  had  been  in  a  recent  engage- 
ment, was  wounded,  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  She  found  the  hospital, 
but  the  boy  was  dead,  or  died  while'  she  was  there.  The  snrgeon  in 
charge  made  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman  found  her 
way  again  into  his  presence.  He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance 
and  story,  and  said,  *^  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I  shall 
do  it  without  your  asking :  t  shall  release  to  you  your  second  son.*' 
Upon  this  he  took  np  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order. 
While  he  was  writing  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  and  passed  her  hands  softly  over  his  head, 
stroking  his  rough  hair,  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  mother  caress  a  son. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing  his  own  heart  and  eyes  were  full. 
He  handed  her  the  paper.  *'Now,'*  said  he,  "  you  have  one  and  /one 
of  the  other  two  ^eft ;  that  is  no  more  than  right**  She  took  the  paper, 
and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  stilt 
upon  her  cheeks,  said,  "The Lord  bless  yon, Mr.  President  1  May  you 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation  !** 

One  day  tiie  Hon.  Thaddeaa  Stevaas  oaUed  with  an  elderly  lady,  in 
groat  tiouble,  whoso  son  had  been  in  the  army,  bat  for  some  ofenoe 
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liad  been  ooartrinartialledf  mid  lentmoed  eillier  to  deal&  or  iroprbaii' 
tnent  at  hard  labor  f>r  a  long  terra,  I  do  not  reooUect  wLiok  There 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances,  and  after  a  fall  hearing  the  Prea- 
ident  turned  to  the  repreaentatare  aad  said:  *^Mr.  Stevens,  do  yom 
think  this  is  a  case  which  will  warrant  my  interference  T  ^  With  mj 
knowledge  of  the  ^ts  and  ^be  parties,"  was  the  rejdy^  ^  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon."  '^  Then,"  letomed  Mr.  laor- 
coin,  '^  I  will  pardon  him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  the 
paper.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  too  deep  for  e^qtression,  save 
by  her  tears,  and  not  a  word  was  said  i^etween  her  and  lilr.Stevena  ontii 
they  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  oat,  vken  ahe  and- 
denJy  broke  forth  in  an  excited  manner  with  the  words,  ^  I  knew  it  was 
a  copperhead  lie  1"  "  What  do  you  refer  to,  madam  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. "  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  an  ugly-looking  man,"  she  re- 
plied, with  vehemence.  "  &e  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  I"  And  surely  for  that  mother,  and  for  many  another  through- 
out  the  land,  no  carved  statue  of  ancient  or  modem  art,  in  all  its 
symmetry,  can  have  the  charm  which  will  forevermore  encircle  that 
care-worn  but  gentle  face,  expressing  as  was  never  expressed  before, 
**  Malice  towards  none — Charity  for  aU." 

M.  Langoly  in  the  .Sievue  de9  D^ux  MondeSj  relates  from  personal 
obsejrvation  one  or  two  interesting  incidents : — 

**A  soldier's  wif^  reduced  almost  to  destitution  by  the  absence- 
of  her  husband,  sought  to  obtain  hia  discharge  from  the  army — 
this,  Mr.  liocoln  told  her  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he  listened 
patisfitiy  to  the  poor  crei^ure's  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  cheered 
her  and  comforted  her,  reminded  her  how  mot  herself  alone,  bat 
the  nation  generally,  were  passing  through  a  season  of  trial,  and 
dismissed  her  not  only  with  many  kind  and  thooghtful  words,  bat 
with  substantial  proofs  of  sympathy."  A  beautiful  and  touching 
picture  M.  Laugel  places  before'  us  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  fatid 
theatre  —  months  before  the  real  tragedy  which  ended  his  life — 
listening  to  that  representation  of  manly  .sorrow  in  '*  King  Lear" — with 
his  little  son  pressed  close  to  his  aniple  breast,  at  times  answering 
patiently  the  little  prattling  fellow — ^then  showing  in  ^veiy  feature  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  great  dramatist's  representation  of  the  sorrows  of 
paternity.  To  him  Shakspeare  was,  as  to  all  true  men,  a  great  teacher, 
whose  words  cannot  be  beard  too  often,  and  cannot  be  rendered  more 
powerful  by  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  *^  It  matters  not  to  me,"  he 
said  one  day,  **  whether  Shakspeare  be  well  or  ill  aotod ;  with  hkn,  the 
thought  suffices." 


AN£Ct)dT£6  AND   ^£MINtBCEkc£8.-  f'3d 

Here  is  a  characteristic  toneb  of  humor  as  well  aa  pathos ; — the  inci- 
dent is  strictly  tnie : — 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent  one  evening  at  six  o'clock.  As  he  entered  the  vestibule  of  the 
White  House,  his  attention  was  attracted  bj  a  poorly-clad  young  woman 
who  was  violently  sobbing.  He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress, 
^e  said  she  had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  wait- 
ing many  hours  to  see  the  President  about  her  only  brother,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this : — She  and  her  brother 
were  foreigners,  and  orphans.  They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years.  Her  brother  enlisted  in  the  army,  but,  through  bad  influences, 
was  induced  to  desert.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot — ^the  old  story.  The  poor  girl  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
some  persons  who  had  formerly  known  him,  to  a  petition  for  a  pardon, 
and  alone  had  come  to  Washington  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent. Thronged  as  the  waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed 
the  long  hours  of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience, 'and  had 
at  length  been  ordered  away. 

The  gentleman's  feelii^  were  touched.  He  said  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  see  the  President,  but  did  not  know  as  h»  should  succeed.  He 
toid  ber,  however,  to  follow  him  up-stain,  and  be  would  see  what  ooold 
be  done  for  her.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out^ 
and  meeting  his  friend  said  good-humoredly,  "  Are  you  not  ahead  of 
time?"  The  gentleman  showed  him  his  watch,  with  the  hand  upon  the 
boar  of  six.  ^  Well,"  retnmed  Mr.  Lincoln,  ''  I  have  been  so  bosy 
to-day  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunoh,  €h>  in,  and  sit  down  ;- 
I-  will  be  back  directly.'' 

Ilie  gentleman  made  the  yonijg  woman  accompany  him  into  the 
office,  and  when  they  were  seated,  said  to  her,  ^'  Now,  my  good  girl,  I 
want  you  to  muster  all  the  courage  yon  have  in  the  world.  When  the 
Ptesident  comes  back,  he  will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chair.  I  shall  get  up 
to  speak  to  him,  and  as  I  do  so  you  mast  force  yourself  between  us, 
and  insist  upon  his  examination  of  your  pikers,  telling  him  it  is  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and  admits  of  no  delay.''  These  instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  fl^parent  forwardness  of  the  young  wonian,  but  observing  her 
dtstreseed  appearance,  he  ceased  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  com* 
menced  an  examination  of  the  docrument  she  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
Glancing  fh>m  it  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  bad  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye 
fell  upon  her  scanty  but  neat  dre^s.    Instantly  his  face  lighted  up^ 
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"  My  poor  girl,'*  said  hte,  "  you  have  come  here  with  no  gorcnior,  or 
senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  caase.  You  seem 
honeat  aod  truthful ;  and  yon  dorCt  Vf^r  hoops — and  I  will  be  whipped 
but  I  will  pardon  your  brother.** 

Though'  kind-hearted  almost  to  a  fisult,  neverth^ess  he  always  en- 
deavored to  hejtut.  A  member  of  Congress  called  upon  him  one  day 
with  the  brother  of  a  deserter  who  had  been  arrested.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  soldier  had  been  home  on  a  sick-furlough,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  partially  insane,  and  had  consequendy  failed  to 
return  and  report  in  proper  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  regiment 
at  the  front  to  be  tried.  The  President  at  once  ordered  him  to  be 
stopped  at  Alexandria  and  sent  before  a  board  of  surgeons  for  exami- 
nation as  to  the  question  of  insanity.  *'  This  seemed  to  me  so  proper,^ 
said  the  representative,  '*  that  I  expressed  myself  satisfied.  But  on 
going  out,  the  brother,  who  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  discharge, 
said  to  me,  *  The  trouble  with  your  President  is,  that  he  is  so  afraid 
of  doing  something  wrong.*  *' 

A  corpespondent  of  the  J^ew  York  2¥me9,  writing  from  Kentaeky, 
gives  the  following : — 

**  Among  the  large  number  of  persons  waiting  in  the  room  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  certain  day  in  November  last,  was  a 
small,  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  about  thirteen  yean  old.  The 
President  saw  htm  standing,  looking  feeble  and  fifdnt,  and  said: — 
*  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tdl  me  what  you  want.'  The  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  ann  of  the  Presidentfs  chair,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  timid  accents  said :  '  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  dnimmer 
in  a  regiment  for  two  years,  and  nyp  colonel  got  angry  with  me  and 
tnrned  me  off;  I  was  taken  sick,  and  have  been  a  long  time  in  hospi- 
tals This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  you 
could  not  do  something  for  me.*  The  President  looked  at  him  kindly 
and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  *  I  have  no  home,*  answered 
the  boy.  '  Where  is  your  fiither  f  *  He  died  in  the  army,*  was  the 
reply%  'Where  is  your  mother f  continued  the  President  *My 
mother  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no  £ither,  no  brotliers,  no 
sisters,  and,*  bursting  into  tears,  'no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me.* 
Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  him,  *  Can't  you  sell 
newspif>er8  f  *  No,*  said  the  boy,  '  I  ain  too  weak,  and  the  sui^on 
of  the  hospital  told  me  I  must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no 
place  to  go  to.*  The  scene  was  wonderfully  affecting.  The  President 
drew  forth  a  card,  and  addressing  on  it  certain  officials  to  whom  his 
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request  wai  law,  gave  special  dlfeetions  'ta  dare  for  tkis  poor  boy/ 
The  wan  fiice  of  the  little  drummer  lit  up  with  a  happj  smile  as  he 
received  libe  paper,  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  ^ne  good 
and  trae  friend,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President" 

Ms.  Van  Alen)  pf  New  Ypric,  ^n^iting  to  die  Aemkiff  Posli  relates 
the  foUowiog : — 

^'I  wjsll  remember  oi^e  day  when  a.  poor  woman  sought,  with  the 
persistent  affection  of  a  mother,,  for  the-  pardon,  of  her  son  oon» 
demned  to  deatL  She  was  successful  in.  her  petition*  When  she 
had  Icfk  the  room,  he  torned  to  me  and  said ;  '  Perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  at  a^l  events  I  hare, made  that  poor  woman  happy.' !' 

One  night  Schuyler  Colfax  left  all  other  business  to  ask  him  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  heard  the  story  with  his  usual  patience, 
though  he  was  wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest, 
and  then  replied : — "  Some  of  our  generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  but 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good 
excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family  and  his 
friends."  And  with  a  happy  smile  beaming  ov^r  that  care-furrowed 
face,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved  that  life. 

Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  prononticed 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Masie : — 

'^Of  course  his  sensibilities  came  gradually  to  be  under  the  con* 
trol  of  his  judgment,  and  the  councils  of  others  constrained  him 
sometimes  to  a  severity  which  he  hated;  so  that  at  length  the 
order  for  the  merited  restraint  or  punishment  of  public  offender^ 
was  frequently,  though  always  reluctantly,  ratified  by  him.  But 
his  sympathy  with  men,  in  whatever  condition,  of  whatever  opinions, 
in  whatever  wrongs  involved,  was  so  native  and  constant,  and  so  con* 
trolling,  that  he  was  always  not  i^  much  inclined  as  predetermined 
to  the  mildest  and  most  geneious  theory  possible.  And  some* 
thing  of  peril  as  well  as  promise  was  involved  to  the  public  in  thii 
element  of  his  nature.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
the  very  assassination  by  which  at  last  his  life  was  taken,  and  only 
yielded  with  a  (Nrotest  to  the  precautions  which  others-  felt  bound  to 
take  for  him ;  because  his  own  sympathy  with  men  was  so  strong  thai 
be  could  not  believe  that  any  would  meditate  sei^ons  hanti  tO!  him.* 
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The  pnbiio  Jfoikf  o£  hia  aidmkiifrwtikm  was  coostontij  in  dangme  of 
being  too  tardy,  iemeiit^  pacific  toirard  thooe  irha  w^re  eomfaioed  £ar 
deadly  battle  agamat  the  €kveaiaMiit>  beoanae  heLvaa  ao  loliciloita  tv 
win,  so  anzionB  to  bleaa,  and  ao  salaetapt.aharply  to  atrikeu     '  iS^tc  aiMi* 
per  tynmnU  P  shouted  hia  wild  theatric  aaaaasin,  aa  he  leaped  upon  the 
atage,  naakimg  the  aneient  motto  <^  Yinginia  a  legend  of  ahame  forerer- 
more.    But  no  magiatrate  ever  lived  who  had  leaa  of  the  tyrant  in  hia 
BatonU  or  hia  habitual  temper.    In  all  the  mna  of  all  his  frame  no 
drop  -of  nnaympathetie  blood  (bond  a  channel     When  retaliation 
seemed  the  only  just  policy  for  the  Qoreniment  to  adopt  to  save  its 
aoldiera  from  being  shot  in  cold  blood  or  being  starred  into  idiocy,  it 
waa  aimply  impoaatble  for  him  to  ad<^  it    And  if  he  had  toel  the 
aroh-conapiratora  face  to  face,  thoae  who  had  racked  and  really  enlaijpNi 
the  English  vocabulary  to  get  terma  to  express  their  hatred  and  die- 
gust  toward  him  individually — those  who  were  striking  with  deaperate 
blows  at  the  national  existence — ^it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  not 
to  greet  them  with  open  hand  and  a  kindly  welcome.     Ihe  vexy  ele- 
ment of  sadness,  which  was  so  inwrought  with  his  mirthfdlness  and 
humor,  and  which  wiH  look  out  on  coming  generations  through  the 
pensive  lines  upon  his  face  and  the  light  of  his  pathetic  eyes,  came 
into  his  spirit  or  was  constantly  nursed  there  through  his  sympathy 
with  men,  especially  with  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.    He  took  upon 
himself  the  sorrows  of  others.     He  bent  in  extremest  personal  safferii^ 
under  the  blows  that  fell  upon  his  countrymen.    And  when  the  bloody 
tain  of  battle  waa  aprmkling  the  treea  and  the  aod  of  Viiginia  dsmag 
ancoeaaive  dreary  campaigns,  his  inmost  soul  felt  the  b^itism  of  it»  and 
waa  sickened  with  gri^,     *  I  cannot  bear  it,*  he  said  more  than  onoe^ 
aa  the  story  waa  told  him  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  aecore  aome  ceanlL 
No  glow  even  of  triumph  oonld  expel  from  hia  eyea  the  tean  orraaiwaad 
by  the  aoffering  that  had  boQ|^  it  T 

Too  much  baa  not  been  aaid  of  Ins  uniform  meekness  and  kindiiesa 
of  heart,  but  there  would  sometimes  be  afforded  evidence  that  one 
grain  of  sand  too  mudi  would  break  even  iJUr  cameTs  back  Amoi^ 
the  oall«a  at  the  White  House  one  day,  was  an  officer  who  bad 
been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He  had  j»epared  an  daborate  de> 
fence  of  himseH^  which  be  consomed  much  time  in  reaifing  to  tibe 
l^««MlenL  When  he  had  finiaiied,  Mr.  Lmc<^  replied,  that  even  upon 
hia  own  atateaaent  of  the  ease  the  fects  would  not  warrant  executive 

Disappoieled,  and  eonadcrahhr  creai^dleB,  the  mm 
A  few  daiys  aftcTwand  he  made  a  aecond  attcnpl  to  aitar 
»•  TVaiidiAl^  cevfkliona,  pi^  ^f^^  auhalimtiaBy  the  aane  gnxradv 


and  Dccapying  abodt  tiie  ucmt  tpa^e  6f -timey  bat»  wkboot  aooompliBb'- 
ing'his  «Ti(L  Thd'  fjktrrf  tine  heiraoMfedetd  fft  tfotelBg  hunself  Soto  Mn 
linebln'fl  ^re^^nee,  iriio'wHIi  grMt  iMrb^aiuioe  lyAenncl  to  another  teipe^ 
tftjoB  of  the  ease  to  iU  oeaelaAoii,  bat  made  no  feply.  Wafting  for  a 
mcitaeBty  the  man  gathered  from  |fae  eipreseion  of  kk  ooantenaDce^thal 
his  mind  was'  nnotnmnced  Tamii^  Yerj  abniptly,  he  said  t  ^  WeHv 
Mr.  PreeidMit,  I  see -that  you  date  fiiUjr  detertaiii^d  'SoV'to.do  me  jtim" 
ticeP  Thk  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mf.  Lia!cohi»  Maftitetiog^ 
however,  410  more  feeling  than  that  indieated.  bj  a  s^hC  compteimoii; 
of  the  lipfi»  he  very  qniet&y  arose,  Jbid  down  a  package  of  papers  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  seiaing  the  defunct  officer  by  th|B 
oooMoUar,  he  marehed  him  foroibly.to  the  door,  sayiag,  as  he  cjeoled 
him  into  the  passage:  "%r,  I  give  you  fair  warning  never  to  shi>w 
yourself  iu  this  rpom  again.  I  can  bear  Geosure,  but  not  insolt  I" .  In 
a  whining  tone  the  man  begged  fot  his  papers  which  he  had  dropped. 
**  Begone,  sir,"  said  the  President;  **  your  papers  will  be  sent  to  ypu. 
I  never  wish  to  see  your  feee  againl"  , 

Late  one  afternoon  a  lady  with  two  gentlemen  were  admitted.  She 
had  come  to  ask  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  and  be  released  from  confinement  To 
secure  a  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President^  one  of  the 
gentlemen  claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  this,  how- 
ever, received  but  little  attention,  and  the  President  proceeded  to  ask 
what  position  the  lady^s  husband  held  m  the  rebel  service.  ''Oh,^* 
said  she,  "  he  was  a  capt^n.  "  A  captain,'"  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln.; 
"  indeed,  rather  too  big  a  fish  to  set  free  simply  upon  his  taking  the 
oath!  If  he  was  an  officer,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  has  been. a 
scalous  irebel ;  I  cannot  release  him.''  Here  the  lady's  friend  reiterated 
the  assertion  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Instantly  the 
President's  hand  was  upon  the  bell-rope.  The  usher  in  attendance 
answered  the  summons!  "Cornelius,  take  this  man's  name  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  ask  her  what  she  knows  of  him.^'  The  boy  presently 
returned,  with  the  reply  that  ^^ihe  Madam'"  (as  she  was  called  by  the 
servants)  knew  nothing  of  him  whatever.  "  It  is  just  as  I  suspected,** 
said  the  President  The  party  made  one  more 'attempt  to  enlist  his 
sympathy,  but  without  effect.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot  release  him  !"  and  the  trio  withdrew  in  high  displeasure. 

HIS  HUMOR,  SHRBWDJfFSSS,  AND  eXSTIMSm. 
Il  has  been  w^ft  said  by  a  profound  critic  of  9hakspeare,  and  ft 
occurs  to  me  as  very  appropriate  in  this  connection,  that  ^the  spiflt 
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wlii^h  hM  the  woe  of  Leer  end  tiw  tregmfy  of  fiamiat  worid  iiewe 
bna[el^  had  h  not  eia^  bad  liw  bMBBT  of  the  Biimj  WiYes  of  IK^^^ 
and  the  meniment  of  the  IfiduMmer  N%faf  s  Draaa."  Thk  is  as 
true  of  Mb  Lincoln  ee  it  «ae  of  SheikifieMO.  The  cepacitj  to  tell 
and  enje^  egood  — cedote  no  deabt>pMdoiiged  hlslifiik  i  he;ve  mkmm 
beesd  this  eiaerted  bf  one  of  hk  most  intiaete  fiiendiL  •  And  th* 
p«b}io  impoMioaiof  his  iMudity  in  this  respeet  was  not  exaggeratedL 
Mr.  Beecher  onoe  ohierved  to  me  of  his  own  wealth  of  iihutreCon,  thaia 
he  ^tbo^it  in  figareSi''  or,  in  othet  wovds,  that  an  aigoment  habieii- 
aily  to<^  on  that  fovm  in  hisnund.  This  was  pre^eminentij  trae  of 
Mf  .  lineoln*  The  **  points  "  of  his  argument  were  driven  home  in  this 
waj  as  they  conld  he  in  no  other.  In  Uie  social  eirele  chifroimraelsp- 
intie^  had  fbtl  {^ay.  I  never-  knew  Uai  to  sit  down  wM  a  ftiend  for  a 
fivie  minntes'  ehat>  without  being  *< ^minded''  of  one  or  soore  inei* 
dents  aboat  somebody  allnded  ixy  hi  the  ooarM  of  the*  oonTer8ailio&. 
In  ft  comer  of  his  desk  be  kept  a  copy  of  the  latest  hnmoioos  work ; 
and  it  was  freqaently  his  habit,  when  greatly  fitigoed,  aanoyed,  or 
depressed,  to  take  this  up  and  read  a  chapter,  with  great  relief 

The  Satonlay  evening  before  be  left  Washington  to  go  to  the  fronts 
jttst  previous  to  the  capture  of  Richmond,  I  was  with  him  from  seven 
o'clock  till  nearly  twelve.  It  bad  been  one  of  his  most  trying  days. 
The  pressure  of  office-seekers  was  greater  at  this  juncture  than  I  ever 
knew  it  to  be,  and  he  was  almost  worn  out  Among  the  callers  that 
evening  was  a^  party  composed  of  two  senators,  a  representative,  an 
ex4ieuten ant-governor  of  a  Western  State,  and  several  private  citizens. 
They  bad  business  of  great  importance,  involving  the  necessity  of  the 
President's  examination  of  voluminous  docuinents.  Pushing  every 
thing  aside,  be  said  to  one  of  the  party,  ''Have  you  seen  the  Nasby 
papers f  "No,  I  have  not,'*  was  the  answer;  "who  is  Nasby f 
"  There  is  a  chap  out  in  Ohio,"  retumed  the  President,  "  who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasby. ,  Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them 
the  other  day.  I  am  going  to  write  to  ^Petroleum'  to  come  down 
here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  bis  talent  to  ine, 
T  will  9UHip  places  with  him  I"  Thereupon  be  arose,  went  to  a  drawer 
in  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the  "  Letters,*'  sat  down  and  read  one 
to  the  company,  finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary  ex- 
citement and  relief  which  another  man  would  have  found  in  a  glass 
of  wine.  The  in9taot  he  had  <;eased,  the  book  was  thhywn '  aside,  bis  / 
countenance  relq^sed  into  its  hi^bitoal  serious  e^ipreaiion,  and  tfae  busi- 
ness was  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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.  Jiut  hurt,  1 11M17  B%j  wilh  pTopnofy,  and  I  feel  tlmt  kirn  dii»  to  Mr« 
LumoId's  memory  to  ttote;  tliat^  during  the  tat^  period  of  my  stay 
m  WaaUngtOD,  after  witoaHing  bit  interooaMe  with  almaet  all  ckaiea 
of  people,  inekiding  governort,  eenaton,  meinben -of  Congress,  oflin 
eeiB  el  ik^armyi,  atad  iiaiMliaff  ftiesida,!  caimot  rocoilecl  to  have  ererr 
hoard  him  retato  ji  CHwtwmtonoe  to  any  ono  of  them  all  that  wonldt 
haire  heeit  oot  ofplaoe  atlered  in  a  ladies-  dmiring'foffln  I '  I  am  atncw 
that  a  diffiurei^  impressionr  pi«irai]%  foonded  it  may  boincsome'iDStBiicep 
upon  iadts;.  but  where  there  is  one  fkct  of  tiie  kind  I  am  penniadei  that 
tiiefe  are  forty  felaehoods,  at  leaat  At  any  rate^  what  I  have  stated  is 
▼ohintaiy  testtmony^-from  a  stawl-^intf  I  submit,  entitled  to  x«q>eet-.' 
ful-conrideratioiL 

Among  his  stories  6eifaest  in:  my  mifid«  one  which,  he  related  to  ma- 
shortly  after  its  ooeart eace^  b^ngs  to  the  history  of  the  £uBaasiat«»- 
Tiew  on  board  the  Miifer  Qusenf  at  Hampton  Roads,  between  himself 
and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  Peace  Commissioners.  It  waa 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  President  told  a  "  little  stoiy ''  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  inqnity  went  around  among  the  newspapers,  **  What 
was  it  f  *  The  JVew  York  Herald  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
version  of  it,  but  the  '^  point  '*  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  attracted  no 
attention.  Being  in  Washington  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  Commissioners  (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  ter- 
minated about  the  first  of  last  August),  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  day, 
^  if  it  was  true  that  he  told  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  a  story.'' 
'^Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  some  surprise,  ^but  has  it  leaked 
out  9  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would  be  said  about  it,  lest  some  over- 
sensitive people-  should  imagine  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the' 
intercourse  between  us."  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  out.  ""  Tou  see,"  said  he,  "  we  had  reached  and  were 
discussing  tlie  slavery  question.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  substantially,  that 
the  slaves,  always  accustomed  to  an  overseer,  and  to  work  upon  com- 
pulsion, suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  be  if  the  South  should  consent 
to  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  ^  Emancipation  Proclamation,'  would  pre-, 
cipitate  not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  Southern  society  into 
irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be  cul> 
tivated,  and  both  blacks  and  whites  would  starve  P  Said  the  Presi* 
dent,  '*  I  waited  for  Seward  to  answer  that  argumentj  but  as  he  waa 
silent,  I  at  length  said :  **  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
l>etter  about  this  matter  than  /,  for  you  have  always  Jived  under  the 
slave  system.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  caso; 
that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  lUinoisy  by  the  name  of  Case,  who 
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midertookf  sfew  j^tam  agjb,-  H  rafises  reitj  huij^  iicvdaf  koga.      It 
was  a  great  troable  to  ./M  tbem,  avd  how  to  ^t'  amuid  tliia  wa»  a 
piuHde '  to  hhiL    At  lenglk  he  hit  od  the  pkn  of  pkntiDg^  an  iminefiae 
field  of  potatoes^  and,  whan  they  were  anffieieiitly  grown^  he  turned 
Ibe  whole  herd  uAo  the  field,  and  let  them  hare  ibU  swiag,  tkaa  minsjig 
not  only  the  labor  of  feeding  the  hx^  but  also  that  of  digging  tiie 
potatoes  I     Charmed  with  hie  sagaoity,  he  stood  one  day  kanwgf 
against  the  fence,  conntmg  his  hogs,  when  a  ndghbor  came  alon^. 
'  WeU,  well,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  Case,  this  is  all  yerj  fine.    Your  hoga  aii» 
doing  icerj  well  jnst  now,  bnt  yon  know  ont  here  in  lllmois  the  froat 
comes  early,  and  the  ground  fipeexes  for  a  foot  deep.    Then  whalaie 
they  going  to  do  f     This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Gase  had  not 
taken  into  aecocmt    Butchering4ime  for  hogs  was  Nray  on  in  Decem- 
ber or  Janoary  I    He  scratched  his  head,  and  at  length  stammered, 
'  Well,  it  may  como  pretty  hard  on  their  mk>uU,  hot  I  don't  see  bnt 
thai  it.  will  be  ^  root,  hog,  or  die !' " 

The  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Commodore  Porter,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Noticing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  dotted  with  flowers,  he  said : 
'^  Commodore,  Tad"  (the  pot  name  for  bis  youngest  son,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  the  excursion)  **  is  very  fond  of  flowers ;  won't  you 
let  a  couple  of  men  take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gather  the  flowers?"  Look  at 
this  picture,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  head  of  a  Eoropeaa 
nation  making  a  similar  rec^uest,  in  this  humble  way,  of  one  of  hia 
subordinates  I 

One  day  I  took  a  couple  of  friends  from  New  York  up-stairs,  who 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  President.  It  was  after  the  hour  for 
business  calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and,  for  once,  at  leisure.  Soon 
after  the  introduction,  one  of  my  friends  took  occasion  to  indorse, 
very  decidedly,  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  which  had 
been  severely  censured  by  many  friends  of  the  Administration.  Mr. 
S— 's  approval  touched  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  I  shall  never  forget, 
*When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the*  same,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  I" 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  told  us  this  story  of  "  Andy  Johnson,"  as  he 
was  fiottillarly  in  the  habit  of  calling  him.  '  It  was  a  few  weeks  prior 
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8on  tecoM  be  the  nominee  for  &e  Yice^PresMeiicy.  Said  he,  **  I  had 
a  visit  last  night  from  Ooiouel  Moody,  *  the  fighting  MeUiodist  panon/ 
as  he  is  called  in  Tennessee.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Pfaaladclphk 
Conference,  and,  being  in  Washington  ovei^night,  came  up  to  see  me^ 
Re  told  me,''  he  eontiiined^  *'  liiis  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and  General 
Buel,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colon^  Moody  was  in'  NasbrilliS 
ihie  day  Uiat  it  was  reported  that  Bnel  had  decided  to  eTacoato  the 
eity.  Hie  rebels,  strongly  re-enforced,  were  said  to  be  withiB  two 
days'  march  of  the  capital.  Of  course,  the  city  was  greatly  excited. 
Said  Moody,  '  I  went  in  search  of  Johnson,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
and  found  him  at  his  ojQ3ce,  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who  wers 
walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  .  As  I  entered,  they 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  up  to  me,  mani- 
festing intense  feeling,  and  said,  '*  Moody,  we  are  sold  oat !  Buel  is  a 
traitor !  He  is  going  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  wc 
shall  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels."  Then  he  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again,  twisting  his  hands,  and  chafing  like  a  caged  tiger,  utterly 
insensible  to  his  frieud^s  entreaties  to  become  calm.  Suddenly  he 
turned  arid  said,  **  Moody,  can  you  pray  ?"  "  That  is  my  business,  sir, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,*'  returned  the  Colonel.  "  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,'*  said  Johnson ;  and  instantly  both  went  down 
upon  their  knees,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  As  the  prayer  be- 
came fervent,  Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Methodist  style. 
Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Moody's  side, 
and  piit  his  arm  over  him,  manifesting  the  deepest  emotion.  Closing 
the  prayer  with  a  hearty  'Amen!'  from  each,  they  arose.  Johnson 
took  a  long  breath,  and  said,  with  emphasis^  '^  Moody,  I  feel  better  P 
Shortly  afterwards  he  asked,  **  Will  you  stand  by  me  ?"  **  Certainly, 
I  will,''  was  the  answer.  ^*  Well,  Moody,  I  can  depend  upon  you ;  you 
are  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  !"  He  then  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the  current  of  his  thought  having 
changed,  and  said,  ^'  Oh  I  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  have 
become  a  religious  man  because  1  asked  you  to  pray.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  never  pretended  to  be,  religious.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  you ;  but^  Moody,  there  is  one  thing  about 
it — I  DO  believe  in  Almzohtt  God  I  And  I  believe  also  in  the  Bible, 
and  I  say,  damn  me,  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered  I" ' " 
Afid  Na^hvilU  was  not  surrendered  ! 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  called  one  day 
6n  General  Halleck,  and,  presuming  npon  a  fiimitiar  acquaiotaiiic^  in 
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CaliibniU  a  few  y^mt%  nneft  AoUoiled  a  pnM  ooftikk  o€  our  line»  to  tea 
a  brother  in  Tiiginia,  not  tiiinHitg  that  he  would  awet  with  a  t^ 
ftisal,  as  both  his  bvothar  and  hiiaaelf  were  good  Uaioii  iimil  ^  We 
have  been  deeeked  too  often/'  said  General  Halleoky  **  and  I  regict  I 
ean^t  grant  it"  Ja^  R  Uien  went  to  Stanton,  and  waa  mry  bneA^ 
diapoaed  of  with  theaane  ceattlt  FinaUjihe  obtained  an  intenriew 
with  Mn  Linooln,  and  etated  his  oaae,  *^  Have  yen  implied  to  6e» 
eral  HaUeekf"  Inqaioddthe  Preaident  '^Yea^and  met  with  afb* 
refnaal/*  aaid  Judge  B.  *^  Then  you  innat  aee  Stanton,"  oontimied  the 
President.  '*!  have,  and  with  the  aame  reaolti"  was  the  reply. 
'*  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  smile,  *^  I  can.  do  nothing;  for 
yon  must  know  that  Ihaoe  very  UttU  mfiuence  withrtkUAdmmiUraikmJ* 

One  bright  morning,  last  May,  the  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  marching  in  procession  on  ^  anniversary  ^  iaj^ 
passed  in  review  through  the  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
House.  The  President  stood  at  the  open  window  above  the  door, 
responding  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  little 
folks  as  they  passed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake  when  Sun* 
day-school  children  are  around,  with  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
stood  by  his  side  as  I  joined  the  group.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  the 
rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  in  their  "•  Sunday's  best,"  with  banners 
and  flowers,  all  intent  upon  aeeing  the  President,  and,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  his  tall  figure,  cheering  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon 
it !  After  eigoying  the  scene  for  some  time,  meking  pleasant  remarks 
about  a  face  that  now  and  then  struck  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  ^  I  heard 
a  story  last  night  about  Daniel  Webster  when  a  lad,  which  waa  neir 
to  me,  and  it  has  been  running  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  When 
quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  one  day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rules.  He  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the  teacher 
for  punishment.  This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  *  feruling'  of  the 
hand.  His  hands  happened  to  be  very  dirty.  Knowing  this,  on  hia 
way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  ipit  upon  the  palm  of  his  ri^ht  hand, 
wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  hia  pantaloons.  *  Give. me  your  hand, 
sir,'  said  the  teacher,  very  sternly*  Out  went  the  right  hand,  partly 
cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said, '  Daniel,  if 
you  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  wilt 
let  you  off  this  time  I'  Instantly  from  behind  his  back  came  the  l^ 
hand.  '  Here  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply.  '  That  will  do,*'  said  the 
teacher, '  for  this  time ;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir  I'^ 

A  new  levy  of  troops  required,  on  a  Ctflain  occasion,  the  appoint* 
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vent  of  a  large  iiii^oaal  number  of  briga<U6r  and  major  generals. 
Among tbeittmense amnber  of  applications,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  upon 
one  whecvhi  the  claims  of  a  certain  worthy  (not  in  the  serVicd  at  all) 
^ibr  ••  geneialehip"  were  gipwinglj  set  forth.  But  the  appliciml 
didnH  apeeify  whether  he  wanted  to  be  brigadier  or  major  gcneraL 
Tbe  Pneaidont  observed  this  difficnltj,  and  solved  it  by  a  lucid  in* 
deviement  *  The  ckrk,'  on  Deceiving  the  pi^r  again>  fodlid  written 
aeiosB  its  back,  '^Majar-Oeneral,  I  reckon.    A.  Lincoln." 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  President  waa 
called  for  by  the  crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  at  a  window  with 
his  wife  (who  is  somewhat  below  the  medium  height),  and  made  the 
fbllowing  ^ brief  remarks:"  '^Herel  am,  and  here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Thbt's  the  long  aiid  the  short  of  it" 

.  Boon  after  the  opening  of  Congress  last  winter,  my  friend,  the  Hon. 
My.  ShmnoD/  fiom  Califemia,  made  the  cmstomary  call  at  the  White 
Hoom.  In  the.  conversation  that  ensned,  Mr.  Shannon  said:** Mr, 
President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  California  last  summer,  a 
Mf.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  your  Springfield  life." 
^AhP  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  ^'I  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those*  days,"  he  continued.  ^  For  a  time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  a 
aeeik,  cadavein>Qs*lookiag  man,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  introduced 
himaelf  to  him  at  htf' office,  andy  statmg  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  reptesentaUves,  he  wished  to 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  desired  to  deliver  .in 
Springfield.  '  May  I  ask,*  said  the  Secretary,  *  what  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  lectures  V  *  Certainly,'  was  the  reply,  with  a  ve^ry  solemn 
expression  of  countenHnce.  '  The  course  I  wbh  to  deliver  is  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.*  *  It  is  of  no  use,*  said  C. ;  Mf  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  that,  if  the  Lord  has  been  in  Springfield,  once.  He  will 
never  come  the  second  time  !* " 

Some  gentlem^  were  once  finding  fault  with  the  President  because 
certain  Generals  were  not  given  commands.  ^^The  fact  is,"  replied 
Mr.  liocoln,  "I  have  got  more  p^s  than  I  have  holes  to  put  them  in." 

A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  being  in  Washington  early  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
cimversation  asked  him  what  was  to  be  his  policy  on  the  slavery  ques- 
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tioiu  ''Wdl/'  said  the  PMideni,  «I  wiU  answer,  bjtdlkig  y<m  a 
storj.  Yon  know  Father  B.,  the  old  Methodist  preacher  I  and  joa 
know  Fox  Biver  and  its  freshets  ?  Well,  onee  in  the  presenee  of 
Father  B»,  a  yoang  M^odist  was  wormng  abont  Fox  Riveri  and  ex- 
presttBg  fears  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  fhifilling  some  of  hiii 
appointments  by  a  freshet  in  the  rirer.  Father  K  checked  him  in  laa 
gravest  manner.  Said  he :  '  Yonng  man,  I  have  always  made  it  ami^ 
in  my  life  not  to  cross  Fox  River  till  I  get  to  it  P  And,"  added  Mn. 
Lincoln,  ''  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  the  sUvery  qnestton 
'  till  I  get  to  it" 

"  I  shall  ever  cherish  among  the  brightest  memories  of  my  life^** 
says  B^.  Dr.  J.  F.  Thompson^  ^  the  recollection  of  an  boor  in  hia 
working-room  last  September,  which  was  one  broad  sheet  of  sanshine. 
He  had  spent  the  morning  poring  over  the  returns  of  a  coort^marfisJ 
upon  capital  cases,  and  stndying  to  decide  tliem  aecoiding  to  trath ; 
aod  npon  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attttnde 
of  relaxation,  and  sparkled  with  goodimmoc  I  ^>oke  of  the  npid. 
rise  of  Union  feeling  sinee  the  promulgation  of  the  Chicago  piaffonn, 
and  the  victory  at  Atlanta ;  and  the  question  was  started,  whidi  had 
contributed  the  most  to  the  reviving  of  Union  sentiment — the  victory 
or  the  platforcK  **  I  guess,"  said  the  President,  *'  it  was  the  victory ; 
at  any  rate,  Fd  rather  have  that  repeated." 

Being  informed  of  the  death  of  John  Moigan,  he  said,  ^  Well,  I 
wouldn't  crow  over  anybody^s  death ;  but  I  can 'take  this  as  reai^ntmUf 
as  any  dispensation  of  Providence.'' 

My  attention  has  been  two  or  three  times  called  to  a  paragraph 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a  singular  appa- 
rition of  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  stated  to 
have  seen  on  the  day  he  was  first  nominated  at  Chicago.  The  story 
as  told  is  made  to  appear  very  mysterious,  and  believing  that  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  is  sufficiently  ministered  unto  without  perverting 
the  facts,  I  will  tell  the  story  as  the  President  told  it  to  John  Hay,  the 
assistant  private  secretary,  and  myself.  We  were  in  his  room  together 
about  dark,  the  evening  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  gas  had 
just  been  lighted,  and  he  had  been  telling  us  how  he  had  that  after* 
noon  received  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President  before  he  heard  of  his  own. 

It  seemed  that  the  dispatch  announcing  his  renomination  had  beten 
sent  to  his  office  from  the  War  Department  Y/hile  he  was  at  lunch. 
Directly  afterward,  without  going  back  to  the  official  chamber,  he  pto* 
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oeeddd  to  Hik  War  Departments  Wldle  ther^,  the  te^«gmtn  eamo- 
atmoQBcifig  ihe  nomination  of  Johnson.  **  What^"  said  he  to  the  oper* 
ator,  "do  they  nominate  a  Vice-President  before  they  do  a  Presidentf 
"  Why,"  replied  the  astonished  oflScial,  "  have  yon  not  heard  of  your 
own  nomination  ?  It  was  sent  to  the  White  House  two  hoars  ago." 
**It  is  all  right,"  replied  the  President;  "I  shall  probably  find  it  on 
my  return." 

Laughing  pleasantly  over  this  incident,  he  said,  soon  afterward :  ''A 
Very  singular  occurrence  took  place  the  day  I  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, four  years  ago,  which  I  am  reminded  of  to-night.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  returning  home  from  down  town,  I  went  up-stairs  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  Feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  lay  down 
iipoti  a  couch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite  a  bureau  upon  which  was 
a  looking-glass.  As  I  reclined,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  glass,  and  I  saw 
distinctly  two  images  of  myself,  exactly  afike,  except  that  one  was  a 
little  pater  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lay  down  again,  with  the 
same  result  It  made  me  quite  uncomfortable  for.a  few  moments;  but 
some  friends  coming  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  The  next 
day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  it  returned.  I 
bad  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
ndake  of  it.  I  determined  to  go  home  and  place  myself  in  the  same 
position,  and  if  the  same  effect  was  produced,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  tluit  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  refraction  or 
<^oa  whioh  I  did  not  understand,  and  dismiss  it  I  tried  the  experi« 
ment,  with  the  same  result,  and  as  I  had  said  to  myself,  accounting  foT 
it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased  to  trouble  me.  But," 
said  he,  **  some  time  ago  I  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect  here,  by 
arranging  a  glass  and  couch  in  the  same  position,  without  success." 
He  did  not  say,  as  is  asserted  in  the  story  as  printed,  that  either  he  or 
Mrs.  Lincoln  attached  any  omen  to  it  whatever.  Neither  did  he  say 
tiie  double  reflection  was  seen  while  he  was  walking  about  the  room. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  visible  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  eer* 
tain  angle,  and  therefore,  he  thought,  could  be  accounted  for  upon  scien* 
tific  principles. 

A  distinguished  public  officer  being  in  Washington,  in  an  interview 
with  the  President,  introduced  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  Well, 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we've  got  to  be  very  cautious  how  we 
manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not,  we  shall  t^  like  the  barber 
out  in,  Illinois,  who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lan- 
tern jaws  like  mine.    The  barber  stuck  his  finger  in  his  customer^ft 
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montli  to  mAe  his  cheek  stick  oat»  but  while  shoring  9iw%j  he  ca^ 
through  the  fellow^s  cheek  and  cat  off  his  own  fingfr  I  If  we  are  not 
very  careful,  we  shall  do  as  the  barber  did  !** 

'  At  the  White  Honse  one  day  some  gentlemen  were  present  from 
the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the  commissions  or  omissions 
of  the  Administration.     The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then  ^ 

replied : — '*  Grentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were  worth  was 
in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  acrosa 
the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shout- 
ing out  to  him — '  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter — ^Blondin,  stoop 
a  little  more--^o  a  little  faster — lean  a  little  more  to  the  north — leaa 
a  little  more  to  the  south  f  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as  well 
as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safo^over.  The 
Qovemment  are  carrying  an  immense  weight  Untold  treasures  are 
in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can.  DonH  badger 
them.    Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  an  "  anxious"  visitor  as  to  what  he 
would  do  in  certain  contingencies — provided  the  rebellion  was  not 
subdued  after  three  or  four  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment— *'0h,"  said  the  President,  "there  is  no  alternative  hut  to  keep 
^ pegging^  away/" 

After  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Oovenuyp 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  at  the  White  House  one  day,  when  the 
President  said: — "I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  tiiat  slavery  i» 
dead.  We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been  long  on  a  chase — ^we  have 
at  last  got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now  look  how 
we  steer,  or,  with  one  *i!op*  of  his  ftn7,  he  will  yet  send  us  all  into 
eternity !" 

During  a  public  ''reception,''  a  farmer,  from  one  of  the  bord^ 
counties  of  Virginia,  told  the  President  that  the  Union  soldiers,  m 
passing  his  farm,  'had  helped  themselves  not  only  to  hay,  but  his 
horse,  and  he  hoped  the  President  would  urge  the  proper  officer  to 
consider  his  claim  immediately. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  this  reminded  him  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
his,  "  Jack  Chase,"  who  used  to  be  a  lumberman  on  the  Illinois,  a  steady, 
sober  man,  and^-the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.  It  was  quite  a  trick, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  take  the  logs  over  the  rapids ;  but  he  was 
skilful  with  a  raft,  and  always  kept   her  straight  in   the   channel 
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FInaJly  a  steamer  was  pat  ob,  and'  Jack  was  made  captain  of  ber. 
He  always  used  to  take  the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing  along  the  boiling  cur- 
renti  and  Jack's  utmoet  vigilance  waa  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  puUed  hia  coat4aUy  and  hailed  hhn  witb— 
*^Say,  Mister  Captain  I  I  wish  you  wonld  jaat  atop  yonr  boat  a  min- 
ute— ^I>e  lost  my  apple,  overboard' T 

The  President  was  once  speaking  about  an  attack  niade  on  him  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  a  certain. alleged  blan- 
der, or  something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — the  matter  involved  being 
one  which  had  fallen  directly,  nnder  the  observation  of  the  officer  to 
whom  he  was  talking,  who  possessed  official  evidence  completely  np* 
setting  all  the  concln^ons  of  the  Committee. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  me/'  queried  the  officer,  ."to  set  this 
matter  right  in  a  letter  to  some  paper^  stating  the  facta  as  they  actoally 
transpired  V^> 

"  Oh^  no,''  replied  the  Presidenti  "at  least,  not  now.  If  I  were  to 
tiy  to  read,  much  less  anAwer,'.aU  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  anjr  other  .business.  I  do  the  very  best  I 
]uiow  how — the  very  best  I  can ;  and,  I  mean  to  keep  doing  ao  patil 
the  end*  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  stud  against  mo 
won't  amount  to  any  thing*  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angela  swearing  I  was  right  wonjid.make  no  difference." 

\  gentleman  was  relisting  to  the  President  how  a  friend  of  his  had 
been  driven  away  from  New  Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  on  his 
expulsion,  when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  ho  was  expelled, 
the  deputation  which  called  on  him  told  him  that  the  Government  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  so  they  had  issued  no 
illegal  writs,  and  simply  meant  to  make  him  go  of  his  own  free  will. 
"  WelV  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down 
at  St  Louis,  who  boasted  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  carried  him  out  to  die  in 
the  gutter/' 

One  evening  the  President  brought  a  couple  of  friends  into  the 
**  State  dining-room  "  to  see  my  p^ctu^e.  Something  was  said,  in  the 
eonvereation  that  ensued,  that  "  reminded"  him  of  the  following  circum- 
stance: "Judge  ,"  said  be,  "held  the  strongest  ideas  of  rigid 

government  and  close  constmction  that  I  ever  met     It  was  said  of 
bim,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would  kanff  a  man  for  blowing  his  noss 
43 
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m  the  Btieet,  bat  he  would  qaath  the  indictinent  if  it  fiukd  to  tpecify 
whieh  havid  he  blew  it  with  P 


On  one  occasion,  in  the  Bxecntive  chamber,  there  were  praeent  a 
nnmber  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Seward. 

A'  point  in  the  converaation  soggestlng  the  thought,  Mr.  liaeoln 
said :  *'  Seward,  you  never  heard,  did  yon,  how  I  earned  my  fiiat  dol* 
larf  "No,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call 
down  South,  the  'scrubs;'  people  who  do  not  own  slaves  are  nobody 
there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  suffi- 
cient produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking  it  down  the  river 
toaell. 

"  After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of  mother  to  go,  and 
constructed  a  little  flatboat,  large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of 
things,  that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bundle,  down  to 
New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was  coming  down  the  river.  We  have,  you 
know,  no  wharves  on  the  Western  streams;  and  the  custom  waa,  if  pas- 
sengers were  at  any  of  the  landings,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

^I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat,  and  wondering  whether  t 
could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men 
came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks,  and  looking  at  the 
difierent  boats  sbgled  out  mine,  and  asked,  'Who  owns  thisf  I 
answered,  somewhat  modestly, '  I  do.'  '  Will  yon,'  said  one  of  them, 
'  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer  f  '  Certainly,'  said  L  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The  trunks  were 
put  on  my  flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  on  the  trunks, 
and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat 

"  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  and  put 
them  on  deck  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I 
called  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my 
boat  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money. 
Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  my 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in 
less  than  a  day— that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and 
confident  being  from  that  time." 
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In  Aagaety  1864,  the  Preaident  called  for  fiFe  hundred  thousand 
more  men.  The  country  was  much  depressed.  The  rebels  had,  in 
oomparatirely  small  force,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  to  the  very 
gates  of  Washington,  and  retiimed  afanoM  unharmed. 

The  Presidential  election  was  impending.  Many  thought  another 
call  for  men  at  snch  a  time  would  injure,  if  not  destroy,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
chances  for  re-election.  A  friend  said  as  much  to  him  one  day,  after 
the  President  had  told  him  of  his  purpose  to  make  such  a  call  '*  As  to' 
my  re-election,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  it  matters  not.  We  must  have 
the  men.  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to  go,  like  the  Cumberland^  with  my 
colors  flying  P 

m 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  finding  fault  with  the  constant  agitation 
lb  Congress  of  tho  slavery  question.  He  remarked  that,  after  the  adop- 
tloti  of  the  Emancipation  policy,  he  had  hoped  for  something  new. 

^  There  was  a  man  down  in  Maine,'*  said  the  President,  in  reply, 
**  who  kept  a  grocery-store,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  used  to  loaf  around 
that  for  their  toddy.  He  only  gaye  'em  New  England  rum,  and  they 
drank  pretty  considerable  of  it.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to  get 
tired  of  that,  and  kept  asking  for  something  new-^something  new — all 
the  lime.  Well,  one  night,  when  the  whole  crowd  were  around,  the 
grocer  brought  out  his  glasses,  and  says  he,  '  Vve  got  something  New 
for  you  to  drink,  boys,  now.*  *  Honor  bright  ?'  said  they.  *  Honor 
bright,'  says  he,  and  with  that  he  sets  out  a  jug.  '  Thar,'  says  he^ 
'  that's  something  new ;  it's  I^ew  England  rum  I'  says  he.  Now,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln,  **  I  guess  we're  a  good  deal  like  that  crowd,  and 
Congress  is  a  good  deal  like  that  store>keeper  I" 

About  two  weeks  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  upon  the  President,  in  company  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man said :  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  Greneral 
McClellan  does  not  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Convention  f ' 

'^Oh  I"  replied  Mr.  Linoohi,  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
^he  U  intrenchir^T* 

On  the  occaaion  when  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Qn:p  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  *^  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he 
remarked  that  he  was  '*  glad  of  it"  Some  person  present,  who  had 
the  perils  of  Bnmside's  position  uppermost  in  his  mind,  could  not  see 
fohtf  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself* 
**  Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  Presidcnti  "it  reminds  me  of  Mistress 
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9«Ui«  WaM,  A  mSglibor  of  mine,  iHio  bad  a  rtry  Urge  faiaihr.  Occar 
fioQ^Uy  on?  of  her  naro^roiis  pro^vnj  wo«ld  be  heard  ca^n'ng  in  some 
VuVp^tbe-way  plaoo,  upon  which  lira.  Ward  wonld  exclainiy  ^Tfaeie's 
one  of  mj  children  that  va^i  dead  yet  V  " 

'.  "On  Mr.  Lincoln's  reception-day^  after  the  nomiQation,**  wrola 
Theodore  Tilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  IncUpeudent^  ^*  his  face  wore  an 
.expression  of  satisfaction  rather  than  elation.  Hi? .  reception  of  Mc 
Garrison  was  an  equal  honor  to  host  and  gaest.  In  allnding  to  oar 
fiiilure  to  find  the  old  jail,  he  said,  'Well,  Mr, Grarrison,  when  yon  first 
went  to  Baltimore,  you  couldn't  get  out ;  bnt  the  second  time,  you 
couldn*t  get  m.'  When  one  of  ns  mentioned  the  great  enthnsiasni  «l 
the  convention  after  Senator  Morgan's  prc^iosition  to  am^Ki  Uie  Oo«h 
f^titiitiony  abolishing  slavery,  Mr.;Linnoln  inatantly  said,  'It  was  I  who 
sngzested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  heshpald  put  that  idea  into  hia  openings 
spei'ch.*  This  was  the  viory.  best  irard  he  has  said  since  the  pioda^ 
mation  of  freedom," 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent  several  days  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  awaiting  military  operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cahinet  were  with  him,  that  was  temporarily  the  seat  of 
government,  and  he  bore  with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  puhlic 
aflairs.  His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shakspeare,  whom  ha 
rendered  with  $ne  discrimination  of  emphasis  and  feeling.  One  day 
(it  chanced  to  be  the  day  before  the  taking  of  Norfolk),  as  he  sat  read* 
ing  alone,  he  called  to  his  aide  *  in  the  adjoining  room — *^  Ton  have 
been  writing  long  enough.  Colonel,  come  in  here ;  I  want  to  read  yon 
a  passHge  in  Hamlet"  He  read  the  discusdon  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  conrtiers,  and  the  8<^i]oqny,  in  whicb  conscience  d^ 
bate^  of  a  future  state.  This  was  followed  by  passages  from  Maobeth. 
Then  opening  to  King  John,  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  passage  ia 
which  Constance  bewails  her  imprisoned,  lost  boy. 

Then  closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words — 

*'  And,  fathor  oaidinal,  I  ha?e  bssrd  jou  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  frienda  in  faaaven: 
If  that  be  true,  I  aball  see  mj  bor  again  ** — 

Mr.  lincoln  said :  ^'  Cokmel,  did  jva  ever  dream  of  a  lo«l  friend,  aad 
feel  that  yon  were  holding  sweet  oomramaion  with  that  friend*  and  jel 
I>u\«*  a  sad  conaeiouaiieas  thai  it  wa&  not  a  reality  I— jo^  so  I  dieam  of 
luy  boy  Willie.*^  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  drc^^ped  his  iMad  oe 
the  table,  and  sobbed  slood. 
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•  A  iBw  dft3w  before  the  Ppe«)<i<nitf8:  death;  Seciretafy  fitanton  tendei^d 
Ills  retigiMtion  of  the  War  Department  He  accompanied  the  act  with 
a  mo8t  heart-felt  tribute  to  Mn  Lincela's' constant  friendship  and  ^ith> 
fill  devotion  to  the  country^  ^^y^^g)  also,  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
■oeBptedihe  poMlion'lo  h«ld  itonly  ttntil  the  war  shoaldend^and  that 
tto w,he  Mt  Ida  work  was  doasf  and  his-  doty  was  t»  resign.  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secretary's  words,'  and  tear^ 
inf  ip  pieoec  the  paper  ee^staJim\fig  the  resignation,  and  throwing  liis 
anrnabool the  Seeretery,  he  said :  ^'Stanton,  yon  have  been  a  goo4 
Mendaad  a  kithfal  p«blic  servant,  and  it  is  not  for  yea  to*  say  when 
yoQ  will  no  longer  be  needed  here."  Several  friends  of  both  parti^ 
tMftt.ppsseAi'Oa  4be  oceasion,  and  ^there  wasnot  a  dry  eye  that  tHt- 
Bessad  Uia  scene. 

One  of  tlie  last^  if  not  the  very  last>  tiU^  told  by  Presidmiti  liat 
coin,  was  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  who  came  to  see.  l^im,  to  aak  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Xhom|)^on  to  slip  tbroi^k  Maijae  in  .dis^nisA 
and  embark  f^r  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was  disposed  to 
be  merciful,  apd  to  permit  the  arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but  the 
Secretary  urged  Uiat  he  should  be  arrested  M  a  traitor,  ^Bypenait^ 
ting  him  to  escape  the  penalties  of  treason,"  persistently  remarked,  the 
Secretary,  ''you  sanction  it.'^  '*  Well,''  replied  Mr.  IabooId,  'Metma 
tell  you  a  story^  There  was  an  Irish  soldier  heve  last  simuoer,  irho* 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  thaa  water,  and  stepped  at  a  drag* 
shop,  where  he  espied  a  soda*fountain.  '  Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  giia 
me,  plase,  a  gjj^s  of  soda-wather,'an'df  yes  can  pat  in  a  fetr  dropa  of 
whiskey  unbeknown  to  any  one,  rii  be  ob)eeged.'  Nowy"  eototiaoed 
Mr.  Lincoln,  '*  if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  MainA 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's  the  h^rm  2   Sq  don't  have  him  arrested.'* 

It  will  be  remeiriibeMd  that  aa  extra  seMion  of  Congress  was^aDed 
in  July  folloMng  Mn  I^ooln*s  inanguration.  In  the  message  then 
sent  in,  tpeaking  of  secession,  and' the  measures  taken  by  tfie  doieith*- 
em  leaders  to  bring  it  at^ont;  there  occurii  th^  folTowing  remark't'-^ 
^With  rebellion  thus  9tcg^i<ooatgd;  th^  have  been  drugging  the'pMllte 
mind  of  their'  section  ior  more  than  thirty  years,  until  at  length'they 
hare  bronght  many  good  men  to  a  wtllhigness  to  take  up  arms  i^inst 
the  €k>vemment,"  &c,  Hr*  Diefrees,  the  Government  printer,  tola 
me  that,  when  the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a  good  d^ia 
disturbed  by  die  use  of  the  term  **  sugaiMioated,"  and  finally  wetit  Ui 
the  President  about  it  Their  relations  tb  each  other  being  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lirieoln  frankly^  that  he  6u|f1itttd 
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foaoember  that  a  lOMMige  to  OongrtaaiNS  a  diferent  «ffiur  fion  a 
0peech  at  a  mau*ine0tiDg  io  Illiaok**- 4;iiat  th«  meaaages  became  a  part 
of  history,  and  shoold  be  written  accordingly. 
;    ^  What  ia  the  matter  now  f"  inquired  the  Preddent. 

^  Why,"  Mid  Mr.  Defreee,  *'  y4>n  have  used  an  ondignifiM  eipiea- 
sion  in  the  message;"  and  then,  reading  the  paragnpJi  alondf  he 
added,  ^'  I  wonid  alter  the  stroetore  of  that,  if  I  were  yon." 
.  '^  DefEecs,"  replied  Mr.  liocolny  ^  that  word  exptessea  preciaely  mj 
idea,  and  X  *>n  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  wiU  nerer  come  in 
this  cooutry  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly  what  »ttffar^oakd 
means  I" 

On  a  subsequent  oGcasion,  Mr.  Deftees  to&d  me,  a  certain  aeateaea 
of  another  message  was  very  awkwardly  constructed.  Galling  -the 
President's  attention  to  it  in  the  proof-copy,  the  latt^  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  objection  raised,  and  said,  ''Go  home,  Defrees,  and 
see  if  yon  can  better  it**  The  next  day  Mr.  Defrees  took  in  to  him 
his  amendment  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  by  saying:  ''Seward  found  the 
same  fault  that  yon  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the  paragraph 
also."  Then  reading  Mr.  Defrees's  yersicfn,  he  said :  "  I  belicTe  yon 
ha^e  beat  Seward ;  but,  *  I  jiogs' "  (a  common  expression  with  him), 
^  I  think  I  can  beat  you  both."  Then  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 

A  Congressman  elect,  from  New  York  State,  was  once  pressing  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  official 
aetion.  "  Ton  must  see  Raymond  about  this,"  said  the  President  (re- 
fcrring  to  the  editor  of  the  Neuf  York  TimeB);  "  he  is  my  Ideuienani' 
Gmeral  in  politics.  Whateter  he  says  is  right  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  done." 

The  evening  before  I  left  Washington,  an  incident  occurred,  iUns- 
trating  very  perfectly  the  character  of  ..the  man.  For  two  days  my 
large  painting  had  been  on  exhibition^  upon  its  completion,  in  tha 
Sast  Boom,  which  had  been  thronged  with  vintora.  I^ifte  in  the  afts^ 
noon  of  the  second  day,  the  "blaek-horee  cavdiry"  esoert  drew  ap  as 
nsnal  in  front  of  the  portico,  pr^Muratory  to  the  President's  lowing  Ibr 
the  "Soldiers'  Home,"  where  he  spent  the  midsummer  nighta.  While 
the  carriage  was  waiting,  I  looked  around  for  him,  wishing  to  say  a 
(srewell  word,  knowing  that  I  shouM  have  no  other  of^itmii^. 
Presently  I  saw  him  standing  hatf-way  between  the  portaco  mid  tha 
gateway  leading  to  the  War  Department,  leaning  against  the  iion 
fence— one  arm  thrown  over  the  railiug,  and  one  foot  on  the  atone 
^ping  which  supports  it,  evideiitly.  haTJiig  been  intorc^fited,  on  his 
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way  in,  from  &»  War  Departoieiit^  by  a  plain^ookiag  mani  wko 
giving  him»  very  diffideotLy^  an  aoconnt  of  a  difficolty  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  have  rectified.  While  waitings  I  walked  out  leiavrely 
to  the  President's  side.  He  said  very  little  to  the  man,  bat  was  intently 
studying  the  expression  of  his  face  while  he  was  nanating  his  tronble. 
When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  hi^^  '^Haare  you  a  Uank 
cardf'  The  man  searched  his  pockets/  bat  finding  none,  a  gentleman 
standing  near,  who  had  overheard  the  qaestion,  came  forward,  and 
said,  ^*  Here  is  one,  Mr.  President"  Several  penons  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  gathered  around.  Taking  the  casd  and  a  pencil,  Mr.  Linoola  sat 
down  upon  the  stone  coping,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  pavement,  presenting  aknost  the  appearance  of  sittuig  upon 
the  pavement  itself  and  wrote  on  order  upon  the  card  to  the  proper 
official  to  '^examine  tiiis  man's  case."  While  writing  this,  I  observed 
several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  smiling  at  each  other,  at 
what  I  presame  they  thought  the  undignified  appearanee  of  the  Head 
of  the  Nation,  who,  however  seemed  utterly  onoonscioas,  eiUier  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  ti 
was  not  only  a  touching  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  the  man, 
but  of  innate  nobility  of  character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  die- 
regard  of  conventionalities^  as  in  unconsciousness  that  there  eovU  be 
any  breach  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  in  the  manner  of  an  honest*  at* 
tempt  to  serve,  or  secure  juaitiee  to  a  citixen  of  the  BepuWo,  however 
humble  he  may  be. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  5,  1 864, 1  rang  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy's  boarding-house,  on  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  He 
was  then  very  ill,  thongh  his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  he  was  so 
near  the  close  of  his  noble  and  faithful  career.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction 
to  me  now  to  remember  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this  good  man^s 
Mfe  was  the  writing,  while  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  of  the  note  introdu- 
eing  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  firat  interview  with  the  President  took 
]^ace  the  next  day,  at  tlie  customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  recep- 
tion. Never  shall  I  (brget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole 
being  as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  talk  gaunt  form  through  a  distant 
door,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
nation  he  carried  npon  his  heart,  as  a  mother  carries  her  suffbriiig 
child,  and  thought  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  prayers  ascending  constantly,  day  after  diiy,  in  his  behalf! 
The  crowd  was  passing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  was  my 
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tun  md  iiMne  to, be  aBnonneed.  GreMftng  me  very  pleasantTy,  lie 
BOOB  «fterwaml  mftde  an  appointment  to  aee  me  in  his  offieial  diam- 
bar,  4iractlf  after  the  oloee  cf  the  *^  reoeptlon.'*  The  hour  named 
found  rae«t  tiie  jratUremenibered  deot  of  the  i^aitmenft — that  door 
watched  daily,  with'-ao  mtany  oonfltcting  emotlom  of  hope  and  fear,  by 
the  mlKeUaneeNa*  tb»ong  gathered  there.-  The  President  was  idone, 
aadalisady^daep  in  official  bnainesB,  wh4<4i  was  always  pressing.  B» 
reoaived  ma  witli  the  frank  kindness  and  sinfplkity  so  eharaeteristie 
of  hk  nature;  andf  after  reading  Mn  Lovejoy's  note,  said:  ^  Well, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  we  wiU  turn  yott  in  looae-  here,  and  try  to  give  yon  a 
good  chance  to  work  out  your  idea*^'  Then  giving  me  a  place  elose 
besidB  his  own  arm«ohair,  he  entered  upon  the  aocontit  which  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  write  Out,  aa  Dearly  ai  possible  in  his  own  words,  of 
the  <aieamstanees  attending  the  adoption  of  Jthe  Bmanoipatio6  poKcy. 
First,  however,  let  me  gianoe  veiy  briefly  at  the  eondifion  of  the  oonn- 
try  «t  this  juncture. 

The  summer  of  1802  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  After 
the  most  stupeaidoas  preparations'  known  in  modem  warfikre,  McClel* 
last  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  had  re- 
tieated  from  the  Peninsula,,  after  the  **  seven  days' *' severe  fighting 
before  Richmond,  and  great  depression  followed  the  disappointment 
of. the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  beginning  of  tiie  campaign.  The  ^  On 
to  Biebmond''  had  been  sneeeedod  by  **  Back  to  Washington  ;*'  and 
the  Rebellion,  flushed  with  success,  was  more  defiant  than  ever ! 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Administration  with- 
out  touching  slavery  in  any  manner.  The  reasons  for  this  are  admi- 
rably set  forth  in  Mr.  lincoln's  letter  to  Colonel  Hodges. 

Going  over  substantially  the  same  ground  on  an  occasion-  I  well 
remember,  Mr.  Lincob  said  : — *^  The  piframouni  idea  of  the  Const^ 
tution  is  the  preservation  of  the  Unioo»  It.  may  not  be  speoified  in 
so  many  words,  but  of  this  there  oan  be  no  question  ^  for  without  the 
Union  the  Constitatioa  would  be  worthless.  The  Union  made  the 
Constitution,  not  the  .Constitution  the  Union  !  It  seeme  clear  that, 
if  the  emergency  should  arise  that  slavery,  ov  any  other  institotioB, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  tlie  Union,  and  the  ulteraa- 
tive  was  presented  to  the  Executive,  of  .the  destruction  of  one  or  the 
other,  he  could  not  hesitate  between  the  twoi  I  can  now/'  he 
continued,  ^'most  solemnly  assert  that  I  did  all  ia  ray  ja(^^iiient  that 
could  be  done  to  restore  the  Union  without  interfering  with  the  insti. 
tution  of  slavery.     We  failed,  and  the  blow  at  slavery  was  stvoekl" 

I  now  take  up  ^e  history  of  the  Proclamafion  itself,  as  Mr.  Lin* 
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€o1n  gaVe  ft  to  me,  oh  ike  oceasfoii  of  omr  trst  iotttrnew,  mad  written- 
^  doifn  by  myself  Ijoon  arfter^nVd : — 

^*It  had  got  to  be,"  ssid  he,' •"'mMmiAnMr,  1609;    TbrnigB  faad* 
gono  on  from  bad  fo  worse,  untM  i  ftit  -that  we  had  f^aeiied  tiur  e»d 
of  onf  tope  oil  the  plan  of  operations-  we  had  been  pnrsaint^ ;  >tli«t>'we 
bad  abofit  played  onr  last  card,  and  mti^  cbmipotir  taetios  or^  loae 
the  game !   I  now  deteriniiMd^pOn'the  adoption  of  the  BmftnetpHtiaii* 
poitey ;  and,  without  oonaaltationr  with,  or  the*  knowiadge  aif  th« 
Cabinet,  f  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  Ppodaartntion  ;*  and^  aftftr 
mnch  anxioiis  tlionght,  ealled  a  Olibttfet  meeting  upon  th»  aai^ect* 
This  was  the  last  of -Jaly^  or  the  first  part  of  the  molith  of .  Augoali' 
1862."    (The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.)  -  ^ThiaOabhrntiiMeet^- 
ing  took  place,"!  think,  upon  a  8ataTd«y»    All  were  preaeDfy  •xttept- 
in^  Mr,  Bltftr,  the  Postma8ter<^eneral,  who  was  abacnvtai  tfaaopen^ 
ing  of  tire  dkcnssion,  'but  came  in  sabseqnently.    I  said  to  tlw  Oabiael 
that  I  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  eatled  them  together 
to  ask  their  advice,  bnt  to  4ay  the  subjeetHnatter  of  *  poehmation 
before  them ;  auggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  tboy 
had  beard  it  read.    Mr.  Lovejoy,'^  said  be»  '^w«s  in  error  when  be. 
informed  yon  that  it  excited  no  Oomment^  esoepling  on  the  pert  of 
Secretary  Seward.     Varions   suggestions  were  otiforedt     8ooee«ary> 
Chase -wished  the  langus^  stronger  in  refecenoe  to  the  arming  e€the 
blacks.    Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy^  o«i  th^ 
ground  that  it  would  cost  the  AdniniBtrationthe  ikU  eleetiona« 
NtfUiing,  however,  was  offered  thai  I  had  not -already  fiiNyantieipAted'' 
and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.    Said  he  >^ 
'  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  Proclamation,  but  I  question  the  exyedi*- 
ency  of  its  issue  at  this*  jdncture.     The  depression  of  the  puhlie  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  gpeat,  that- 1  fear  the' 
effect  of  so  importatrt  a  step;    It  may  be  viewed  as  the-  last  meiaure 
of  an    exhausted  Governmenlr^a  cry  ibr  hcip;    the  •Goverumeet: 
■tretohing  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Bthiopia  etrHohTog 
forth  her  hands  to  tbe  Qovemment*    Hie  ideat^'  said  thi^  Pfoadent, 
*^was,  l^t  it^  would  be  eoneidered- our  laet  skrM  on  the  relrealk" 
(This  was  his  predi*  expression.)     '^*Now,'  eontiuBed  M]\> Seward,. 
*%faile  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  ttiat  you  poatpone  its 
issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  aoo* 
cess,  instead  of  issuiuglt,  as-would  be  the  case  now^  upon  the  greatest 
disastera  of  the  war !'  •' '  Srtid  Mr.  Linoohi : — ^  The  wuwlom  of  thericrw 
of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  "struek  me  ^ith  very  great  force..    It  was  a»^ 
aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  nil  my  thought  upon  the  subject^  I  had 


flBtird J  OT«rlM>k«d  Tba  tetalt  ira»,  tiiat  I  put  the  dmft  of  tho  Proc- 
lamation aside,  at  you  do  your  aketch  lor  a  pictare,  waitiog  for  &  vio* 
tofy«  From  time  to  time  I  added  or  ofaaugcd  a  line,  touching  it  up 
heitt  aad  there,  waittng  the  profms  of  eventi.  Well,  the  next  neira 
we  had  was  of  Pope*t  dlaaiter,  at  BnU  Bun,  Things  looked  darker 
than  07er.  Finally,  oame  the  week  of  the  battle  of  Anttetavu  I  de* 
termined  to  wnit  no  longer*  The  newt^ane^  I  think,  on  Wedneedaj, 
that  tiie  advantage  was  on  our  eid&  I  waa  then  staying  at  the  '  Sd- 
diera'  Home* "  (three  miiea  out  of  Washington).  ^  Here  I  finished 
writing  the  seoond  dralt  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation ;  cnme  ap  on 
Satarday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it|  and  it  was  published 
the  following  Monday. 

'^  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  faet|"  he  continued,  *' that  there 
were  joat  one  hundred  days  between  the  datos  of  the  two  proclama- 
tions, issued  upon  the  2ad  of  September  and  the  Ist  of  January.  I 
had  not  made  the  cakulatioak  at  the  time." 

.  At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  another  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  Preddent  had  writ- 
ten the  important  part  .of  the  Proclamation  in  these  words : — 

**  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persona  held  as  ahurea 
withiA  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  wheie<tf 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  aad  forever,  frub  ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  indnding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof 
will  r€C9^mu  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acUi 
to  re|»ress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom.'^ — '*  When  I  finished  reading  this  paragraph," 
resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  *^  Mr.  Seward  stopped  me,  and  said  :  '  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  yon  should  insert  after  the  word  "  r^cogmxe^^  in 
that  sentence,  the  words  *' oarf  mouitosn." '  I  replied  that  I  had  already 
fUly  considered  the  impovt  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  hot 
I  had  not  introduced  it^  because  it  was  not  my  way  to  promise  what 
I  was  not  entirely  9ur€  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  *•  maintain'  this." 

^Bnt,"  said  he,  ^^  Mr.  Seward  insiited  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground ;  aad  the  words  finally  went  in." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oq» 
cnpied  by  himself  and  the  diiferent  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
oocaaion  of  the  first  meeting.    ^*  As  nearly  as  I  remember,"  said  hej, 
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^tbe  SeovHary  of  tb*  TreMuty  ft»d  ilie  Storetory  of  War  irew  hmty 
at  my  right  hand — ^the  others  were  gronped  at  the  left." 

FhHD  the  first,  the  PreaidNit  eeomed  ranch  iateiMted  in  my  work , 
but  as  it  progreeaed,  hk  mlereet  increaned*  Be  was  ia  the  habit  of 
*bf!iigiag  many  friends  in  to  see  what  adraoee  I  was  making  fmn  day 
to  day^  and  I  liave  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as  many  as  three  mt 
fbnr  times  in  a  single  day.  It  seemed  a  pleasant  divernoo  to  liim 
to  watdft  l&e  gradnal  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  aoggestieps,  though 
-sometimpes  quaint  and  homely,  were  almost  inTariaUy  exedleBt  Sel* 
dom  was  he  heard  to  allade  to  any  thing  that  might  be  coaatrtted  iaAo 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  hia  Oabiaet.  On 
one  occasion,  howeyer,  I  remember,  with  a  sly  twinUe  of  the  eye,  ha 
turned  to  a  senatorial  friend  whom  he  had  bronght  in  to  see  the  pl0> 
%Q?o,  and  said:  ^^Mrs.  linoob  calls  Mf»  Carpenter's  group  ^The 
Mappy  Family,^ 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months'  incessant  labor,  the  picture  dvew 
near  completion.  Hie  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  it  was  so  great 
that,  by  special  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  linodQ,  it  was  placed  in 
the  ^'  Bast  Room,"  and,  for  two  days,  thrown  open  for  fee  exhibition* 
At  the  eloee  of  the  second  day,  just  pievioos  to  the  canvaa  hmg  ^en 
down  and  retted  up,  the  President  came  in  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  "  fare- 
well look  at  the  picture^'*  He  sat  in  front  of  it  for  some  time»  and  I 
'asked  him  if  be  had  aught  of  criticism  to  maka  He  said  he  coald 
suf^^t  nothing  whatever  aa  to  the  portraiture--^^*  the  likonesseasecsaed 
to  him  absohitely  perfect***  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  aoceaao* 
ries  of  the  picture,  stating  that  these  had  b^en  selected  froni  the  .ob- 
jects in  the  Cabinet  chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  '*  I  see  the  war-maps,  the  portage,  the 
^v»4nap,  and  -all ;  but  the  book  in  the  corner,  leaning  against  tho 
dudr^t  you  have  changed  the  title  of  that,  I  see."  **  Yes»**  I  replied, 
*'  at  the  hist  moment  I  learned  that  you  frequently  conauUed,  dunng 
•the. period  you  were  preparing  the  Proclamation,  Solicitor  Whiting's 
(Work  on  the  *  War  Powers  of  the  President,'  so  I  simply  changed  the 
title  of  ihe  book,  leaving  the  old  sheepskin  binding  as  it  was." 
**  Now,"  said  he,  *'  Whiting's  book  is  not  a  regular  law-book.  It  is  all 
iviery '  well  that  it  should  be  there ;  but  I  would  suggoit.  that  ypu  change 
the  character  of  the  binding  b  now  looks  like  an  old  volume  of 
United  Suites  Statutes."  I  thanked  him  for  this  criticism,  and  then 
eaid,  **Is  there  any  tbir^  else  that  you  would  like  changed  ?"  "  I  see 
nothing,"  sof d  he ;  ''all  else  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  In  my 
jndgmeoty  it  is  aa  good  a  piece  of  work  as  the  subject  will  admit  oil" 
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hmi  tfaenr  iiilila  rimpt^hortei^'  mmort t. way,  h#  tftU  t»  9^  ^A^d-i 
am  right  giad  y'oa  ka? e  doae  16 1" 

lo  Fabrnary  laafc,.a*fev  daya  aftar  the  piMiyof  (be  ''  CgMtaiaitaoal 
Amendmealy"  I  waa  ia  Wnihiagton^  and  vaa  Mceived^by  Mr.  Luiaola 
with.tha  Idadiiaai  a«d  fiuaiiiariiy,  wUek  liad  chaiacle]!in4<oHr  pravi- 
Mia  iadareooTaai  I  said  toihim  <iiwi  day  stiuit.I  vaa  veiy  prcwd  to  kava 
boBD  tile  artibi  io  have  Bn^  aonoaivad  of  the  deaiga  oC  paintiaga  ^ 
tnra  tommnm»nti^%  of  iIm  Aot  of  fioaiMipalLaa ;  tbat  aobaaqseBt 
aecaiTBaeita  iiad  jooiy  conAnnad  eiy  ova  finii  judgmeat  of  (hat  mA  m 
ike  moak  aabiiaie  moral  aivait  in  our  luatoiy*  ^*  TiBt^"  aaid — be  aod 
utwer  d»  I  femaoabar  to>  baifa  noticod  ia  lum  man  earaaatiieaa  4ti  eir 
paeaakmorniaDDer^^^^as  afflinhaitttaraodvil  istheca&tnd  aefc  of  lay 
Administratioa,  and  the  greaii^fant.of  the  oinateenth  ceatnry.^ 

I  Temeinber  to  liava  aakad  biro,  oa  oneoceaaion,  if  tbera  waa  ftot 

some  oppoflition  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  meBabers  (rf  tba 

€ab4net  to  the  BmaaoipatioB  {Mdioy.  ■  fie  .aud,  in  reply:  ^^ Nothing 

mora  than  I  hare  stated  to  yon.    Mr.  Biaie-thongiit  we  aboaki  loae  tba 

Ml  eleetioBfly  and  oppoaed  it  oa  that  ground  only.''    Said  I^  ^  I  bate 

anderstood  that  Seoretary  Smith  waa  not  in  ^ver  of  your  actun.    Mr. 

Bhur  told  rae  that,  when  the  meeting  doaed,  he  and  the  Seoretary  of 

the  Interior  went  away  togethert  «ad  that  the  latter  told  him,  if  tba 

Preaideat  carried  oat  that  potioy,  be  might  aooot  on  ioaing  Imiimm^ 

anref     '*  He  ne?er  aaid'aiiy  thing  of  the  kind  to  me,^'  reaamedtba 

Preaident     » And  how,"  aaid  !«  ''dees  Mr<  Blair  feel  AonX it  n«vl? 

^Ofa,'^  was  the  prompt  reply,  ^  he  proved  right  in  regard  to  tbe  M 

elections,  bat  he  19  satisfied  that  we  h«ve  unco  gained  move  than  we 

losi**  •  ^ I  have  been  told/'said  I,  ««t^at  Judge  Bates  doaUed  the 

eonsCitutioaality  of  tbe  Proclamation.    "^*  He  never  etpresaed  eaeh  aa 

dplnion  in  my  hearing,^  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.     *  No  member  of  tbe 

Cahinet  ever  dissented  from  the  policy,  in  any  cdnversation  witb  um.^ 

-  There  was  ohe  marked  element  of  Mr.  Lincobi's  eharaeter  admirably 

expresmd  by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Col&x,  in  his  oration  at  Chicago  npon 

bis  death :  *•  When  hia  judgment,  which  acted  slowly,  but  wbicb  was 

almost  as  luHnovable  as  the  eternal  bills  when  settled,  was  grasping 

some  subject  of  importance,  tbe  arguments  agidnst  bis  own  desires 

seemed  uppermost  in  hit  mind,  and,  in  eonvelving  upon  ft^  bevonM 

pi^sefvt  those  arguments,  to  seeif  tbey  could  be  rebutted." 

'Oie  officer  who  commanded  Mr.  Lincoln's  ^body-guard  saya,  in  a 
commanieatitm  to  tbe  Hew  Fw*  Triune:  **I  ofteo'bad  tbe  pleaauie 
<>f  breakfasting  ^\th  the  President  at  tbe  *'8otdie»'  Home/  white 
commanding  his  escdrt.     Many  times  bave.I  Ifeteoed  to  our  meet  elo- 
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qnent  piMehem,  bol  never  wilh  tha  tame  feoliiifpi  of  Mie'  and  •  i^f  6^ 
ftac«^  Jtt.vheu  pur  Quiatian  Preudeni,  bU.<ar«iaioiuidiiiaaoii,  wilh  kit 
d^cp  aod-eapQst  Umei  eaeb  nfotrni^g  rff^d^a.ofaaptar  firom  tb«  JUbto^.'^ 

Id  illustration  of  this,  I  need  only  here  recall  the  fact  .(bat  the  ia- 
lerview » b^tiveen  himaetf  and  the  Ohieago  delegntioD  of  elefgymen, 
appointed  tourge  upon  him  the  isane  of  a.Proeli^iiiaiionof  fimamm 
paiion^  took  place  September  13,  ISdd,  just  abonla  nioiith.  after  th# 
PreBideat  bad  declared  his  establkbed  purpcae  to  take  tkiaitopattlia 
Cabinet  meeting  -which  I  have  deaortbed.  He  said  to  thia  «aflimit» 
tee:  *^I  do  not  want  to  iaane  a  document  that  the  whole -world  will 
fee  mnatnecessarily  be- inoperative,  like  the  Pipe's  bnU.  egaiAat  the 
comet  !^'  After  drawing  oai  their  viewa  upon  rtbe  sahjaot,  he  qovp 
clnded  the  interview  wkh  theae  memorable  words  >*- 

**Do  not  misunderatand  me,  beoanse  I  haire  mentiened  thaae  okjae* 
^ons.  Thej  indicate  the  diflScnlties  which  have  thoa  far  preveniad 
my  action  in  some  sndi  way  as  yon  desire^  I  have  not  decided  agaiDsl 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  atoder  ad- 
visemenL  And  I  c^n  assure  y^u  that  the  anl^ect  ia  oa  my  mitid,  hf 
day  and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
God's  yill,  I  will  do  I  I  trust  that,. in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
canvassed  yenr  views,  I  have  act  dn|  any  respect  injute'd  your  feelings.'! 

In  further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  nlind,  I  wjll  saj 
here,  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  ha 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase 
as  Judge  Taney's  successor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  hesitap 
tion  upon  this  subject,  and  aU  that  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  chances  of  the  varions  candidates,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  several  of  bis  most  intimate  friends  that  '*  there  had  never 
been  a  time  during  his  Presidency,  that,  in  the  event  4>f  the  death  of 
Judge  Taney,  he  had  not  fully  intended  and  expected  to  pominiite 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief  Justice."  These  «ifva  his  verjr  words,  at* 
tared  in  this  connection^ 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  tliat  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  immediately  aftoff 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  8epteAiber 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
aaying  that  *'  the  time  for  the  annunciation  of  the  Emancipation  policy 
eonld  no  longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,*'  he  thonght,  *^  would 
sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
«mf  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  itP*  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.     He  asked  the  Preai. 
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dent  if  he  cornfictly  understood  hitn.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied :  ^  I  nutde 
a  solemn  vow  before  €k>d  tfast^  if  General  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Pennajlvania,  I  would  crowii  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves  P' 

•  In  conehiding  thia  article,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  shoald 
tain  some  notice  of  an  asaer1{ion,Tnade  originally  in  an  editorial  article 
in  The  Inthpendmiy  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ohase  from  the  polH^ 
ioal  itaqvaas  of  1864,  and  widely  copied,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Proclamation  was  from  the  pen  of 
Secretary  Chase.  One'of  Mr.  Lincoln*s  intimate  friends  (thia  incident 
was  rekted  to  me  by  the  gentleman  himself),  who  felt  that  there  waa 
an  impropriety  in  this  publication,  at  that  time,  ibr  which  Mr.  Chasa 
was  in  some  degree  responsible,  went  to  see  the  President  about  ft^ 
^^  Oh;"  fiaid  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  all  suspicion,  **  Mr.  Ohase  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  / 
mentioned  the  circumstaiice  to  Mr.  Tilton  myself.'* 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these :  while  the  measure  was  pending, 
Mr.  Chase  submitted  to  the  President  a  draft  of  a  proclamation,  em- 
bodying hb  views  upon  the  subject,  which  closed  with  the  appropriate 
and  solemn  words  referred  to :  ^  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  I  invoke  the 
eoasiderato  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  &vor  of  Almighty 
God  I" 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sentence  intact,  excepting  that  he  inserted 
after  the  word  "  Oonetitution  '*  the  words  "  upon  military  necessity." 

Thus  is  ended  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be  a  duty  I  owed  to  the 
worid— the  record  of  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and 
issne  of  the  third  great  state  paper  which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
onr  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

First,  is  the  *^  Magna  Charta/^  wrested  by  the  barons  of  England 
from  King  John ;  seeond,  the  **  DsoLARATioir  of  InnxPBKDXRCB ;"  and 
third,  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  tablets  of  history,  side  by  sidb 
with  the  two  firet,  is  **  Abraham  LxirooLir's  Proclamation  of  Emav- 

OtPATIOK.** 
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A. 

LETTEES    ON    SUNDRY   OCCASIONS.    . 


TO   MS.  BODOBSy  OV  KBVTUCVT. 

Sxwnmrs  Maubxch,  IfAttaranov,  Jpr<f  4,1894.   ' 
A.  G.  H0DOK8,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky :  * 

Mt  Dsar  Sib: — Toa  ask  me  to  pat  in  writing  the  substance  of  what  I 
▼erbally  said  the  other  day,  in  your  presen<$b,  to  Governor  Bramlette  and 
Senator  Dixon.    It  was  about  as  follows : — 

I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
I  have  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  1  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to.  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery.  I 
did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  mniit  be 
protected ;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life 
IS  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  1  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
nnoonstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  beooming  indispensable  to  the 

6 reservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation* 
^ight  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground^  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not 
feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Con* 
stitution,  if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  altogether.  When. 
early  in  the  war.  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  neoessi^. 
When,  a  little  later.  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested 
the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 


indlipensable  necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  Jtdj, 
1863,  I  made  earnest  and  snocessive  api^aJ^  to  the  Border  States  to 
h.YOT  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  afming  the  blacks  would  come,  nnless 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  ];»e8t  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  the 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the 
colored  element  I  chose  the  latter.  In  cl^o^ain^  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  but  of  tlilB  I  was  not  entirely  ^ionfident.  More  than  a 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  forei|i^n  relations,  none  in 
oar  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force,  no  loss 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  .no  cavil- 
ling. We  have  the  men ;  and  w«  coold  not  have  had  them  without  the 
measure. 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  him- 
self by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  he  is  for  snbdulng  the  rebellion 
by.  force  of  anus;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for  taking  one  hnndred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  h&tf 
case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face'  the-  truth. 

r  add  a  word  which  was  net  in  the  verbal  ebnvettetiofi.  In  trifiny 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  daini  not  t» 
have  oontroUed  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled 
me.  Now,  at  the  end  .of  three  yea^^  struggle,  the  nation^s  condition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  Ood  alone  can 
claim  It.  Whither  it  is  tending,  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  LmcoLK. 

■ 

TO    GENERAL   BOOKER. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  the  President  to  General  Hooker 
soon  after  the  latter  had  succeeded  General  Bnrnside'  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  The  first  was  written  just  before  the  battle  of 
Ohancellorsville,  as  follows :— 

WAfiimrevoic,  8  p.  it.-~Maf  8,  ISBL 

Gbnsrae.  HooKVBt^-The  news  is  here  of  the  Gi4>tQre  by  our  forces  oi 
Grand  Gulf,  a  large  and  very  important  thing.  General  Willich,.  aa 
exchanged  prisoner  just  from  Richmond,  has  talked  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, ile  was  there  when  our  cavalry  out  the  rc^a  in  that  viointty.  He 
says  thei^  was  not  a  sonnd  pair  of  legs  in  Bichmond,  and  that  car  meiL 
had  they  known  it,  could  have  safely  gone  in  and  burnt  ewwy  thing  and 
brought  Jeff.  Davis,  captured  and  piu>oled  three  Or  four  hundred  men. 
He  says  as  he  came  to  City  Point  there  was  an  army  three  miles  long^ 
Longstreet,  he  thought,  moving,  towards  Richmond.  Milroy  has  captOMd 
a  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he .  says  his  loss  was  fearful  in  hia 
late  battle  with  you.  A,  Lskcoln. 

After  the  battle  of  Ohancellorsville  General  Hooker  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  received  the  following 
from  the  President :— 


^. 


HxMonrs  Maiimow,  Wamiiiiotvbi,  May  14^  18I& 
Ht  Dear  Sib  : — When  I  wrote  on  the  7th  I  had  an  impression  that 
poesibly,  hj  an  early  movement,  yon  could  get  some  advantage,  from  the 
•opposed  facts  that  the  enemy ^s  communications  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  somewhat  deranged  Id  position.  That  idea  has  now  passed  away, 
tlie  enemy  having  re-established  his  communications,  regained  his  posi- 
tions, and  actually  received  re-enforcements.  It  does  not  now  appear  to 
me  probable  that  you  can  gain  any  thing  by  an  early  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  I  therefore  shall  not  complain  if  yon 
do  no  more  for  a  time  than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  out  of  other 
mischief,  by  menaces  and  occasional  cavalry  raids,  if  practicable,  and  to 
put  your  own  army  in  good  condition  again.  Still,  if,  in  your  own  titenr 
judgment,  you  can  renew  the  attack  successfully,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
stram  you.  Bearing  upon  this  last  point  I  must  tell  you  I  have  some  pain- 
full intimations  that  some  of  your  corps  and  division  commanders  are  not 
giving  you  their  entire  confldenee.  This  would  be  roinous  if  tme,  and 
you  should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  real  facts  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Yours  truly, 

A.  LiKcouf. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  6th  of  June,  when  General 
Hooker  wrote  to  the  President  that  appearances  indicated  an  advance  by 
Qenerai  Lee.    The  President  answered  him  as  follows : — 

Juns  ^  ISfll 

Major-Gekbbal  Hookbb: — Yours  of  to-day  was  received  an  hour 
ago.  So  much  of  professional  military  skill  is  requisite  to  answer  it,  that 
I  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General  HaUe<^.  He  promises  to  perform 
it  with  his  utmost  care.  I  have  bnt  one  idea  which  I  think  worth  aug- 
gesting  to  you,  and  that  is,  in  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  <rf 
the  Rappahannock,  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it.  If  he 
should  leave  a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting  you  to  fall  upon  it,  it 
would  fight  in  intrenchments  and  have  yon  at  advantage,  and  so,  man  for 
man,  worst  you  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not 
take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  up  on  the  rtser  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
ever  a  fence  and  liable  to  he  torn  by  doge  front  and  rear  teithaut  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  tpay  or  to  kick  the  other. 

If  Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  the  river  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side  and  fight  him,  or  act  on  the  defensive,  aooording  as  might  be  my  «•; 
timate  of  his  strength  relatively  to  my  own.  Bnt  these  are  mere  sngges* 
tions,  which  I  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and 
General  Ilalieck.  A.  LiNOOur. 

By  the  10th  of  June  Lee^s  forward  movement  was  well  developed. 
The  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  army 
remained  as  before,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter  expressing  them  :~ 

WAtniKOTOV,  D.  C,  i/»iM  10, 19S1 

Majob-Gbxbsal  Hookbr  : — Your  long  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  re- 
oetved.  If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upon 
Lee*8  moving  north  of  it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  you 
would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty  days;  meanwhile  your  commnni- 
oations,  and  with  them  your  array,  would  be  ruined.  I  think  Lee's  array, 
and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point.  If  he  coraes  towards  the 
Upper  Potonmc,  follow  on  his  fiank,  and  on  the  inside  track,  shortening 
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yonr  lines  white  ho  lengthens  Wn,    Fight  him,  too,  when  opportomty 
offbfs.    Tf  he  stay  where  he  1%  fret  him  and  fret  him. 

A.  LiNooui. 

Lee^s  adTMioe  was  to  the  northwest,  through  th^  Yalley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. His  advance  was  heard  of  far  down  that  yail^  while  yet  his 
rear  was  near  Fredericksburg,  and  on  the  14th  the  President  wrote  to 
General  Hooker  as  follows : — 

.  WijunMOTO.%  D^  a,  Jvtu  14, 19SL 

MAio»*GnnEitAL  Hookbb: — So  for  as  we  can  make  ont  here,  the 
enemy  have  Milroy  surrounded  at  Wioobestor,  and  Tyler  at  Kartios- 
burg.  If  they  oould  hold  out  a  few  days,  oould  you  help  them  I  If  the 
liead  of  Lee's  army  is  at  J^artinsburg  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plaak- 
rottd  between  Frederiok^urg  and  c£uioellorsyiIIe|  th$MiMmal  must  i« 
terp  flim  someiphtn;  oould  yon  not  break  him? 

A.  Ldtcotji. 

TO    OSNSRAL    If^OLBLLAN. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  the  followin^^  letter  to  General  McClellan 
after  the  latter  had  landed  his  forces  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  It  relates  to  several  points  in  which  the  General's  action  had 
already  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  snb- 
ject  of. public  comment: — 

FoxxKHB  Moxvoi^  ^ayS,  ISA 

Mr  Dear  Siit:^-I  have  jnst  assisted  the  Seoretary  of  War  in  fonniog 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  yon,  relating  to  army  eorps,  which  dispatch, 
of  ooinrse,  will  have  reached  you  long  before  this  will.  I  wbh  to  sa j  a 
few  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject,  I  ordered  the  army  corps 
organisation  not  only  on  the  nnanimons  opinion  of  the  twelve  gener^ 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  c^nion  of  every  militarif  man 
I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yonrseif 
only  excepted.  Of  course,  1  did  not  on  my  own  judgment  pretend  to 
understand  the  subject.  -  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  struggle  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  effort  to  pamper  one 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persefente  and  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
bad  no  word  from  Sumner,  HeintZ(3man,  or  Keyee.  The  commanders 
of  these  corps  are>  of  oourse  the  three  highest  officers  with  you,  but  I 
am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  them;  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but  Fits 
John  Porter,  and  perhaps  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaintaare  tru^or  just;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  should  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in 
any  thing? 

When  you  relieved  General  Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day, 
you  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable  to  you  personally,  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please 
witliont  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  armjr  must  cease  addressing 
insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  them.  But  to 
return,  are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to  set  yonr  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  Sumner,  Heintzclman,  and  Keyes,  an  at  once?  This  is  a 
practical  and  very  serious  question  for  you. 

Tours  truly,  A.  Lsxc^OL 
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TO   HON.   JOHN  MINOR   DOTTB. 

The  following  brief  letter,  written  daring  the  first  Presidential  canyasa, 
shows  what  were  Mr.  Linooln^s  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  South-* 
em  States  In  the  event  of  his  election : — 

Snpromu^  lu.,  A^tff¥ti  IS,  18(N). 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — Tonrs  of  the  9th,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
Minor  Botta,  was  dnly  received.  The  latter  is  herewith  returned  according 
to  your  request.  It  contains  one  of  the  many  assuraocea  I  receive  from  the 
Bonth,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  be  any  very  formidable  effort 
to  break  up  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  South  have  too  much  of  good 
aense  and  ^od  temper  to  attempt  the  rain  of  the  Government  rather  than 
aee  it  administered  as  it  was  aaministered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At 
least,  so  I  hope  and  believe. 

I  thank  you  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Botta. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LiKOOLN. 

John  B.  Fbt,  Esq. 

TO   OOTXRNOR  MAGOFFIN. 

In  August,  1801,  Governor  HagofiSn,  of  Kentucky,  urged  the  removal  by 
the  President  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised  and  were  en- 
oamped  within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  reoei&ved  the  ft^Uowing  reply : — 


To  Hisr  ExoeHenoy  B.  Maooffin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky : 

Sis  : — Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  *^  ui^e  the  removal 
from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  foroe  bow  organized  and  in 
camp  within  that  State,  is  received. 

I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  oamp  withia 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  forca.  ia  not 
very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  armahave  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States. 

I  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  exclusively  of  KentuckiAus,  having 
their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assail- 
ing or  menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises^  I  have  acted  upon  the  urgent  solioi* 
tation  of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  mi^'ority  of  all  the  Union-loving  peopla 
of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  eminent  men  of 
Kentucky^  inclading  a  large  minority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I-  do 
not  remember  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  you^ 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to 
remove  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  \yorthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  re- 
moved beyond  her  limits,  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully, 
decline  to  remove  it. 
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I  most  cordially  sympatbize  with  jonr  Ezcellenoj  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky,  but  it  is  with  r^gr^ 
I  search  for,  afld  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declara- 
tion or  intimation  that  you  entertun  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Abb^hajc  Lorooui. 

TO   OOCNT   GA8PABZV. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Gonnt  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States  in  Eorope^ 
who  had  written  to  the  President  concerning  the  state  of  the  eonntry, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

EzBounVs  liAsnoa^  WAsmvoTOir,  AuffUBt  i,  ISOi 
To  CoiTNT  A.  DK  Gaspabin: 

Drab  Sib  : — Your  very  acceptable  letter  dated  Orbe,  Canton  de  Vand, 
Switzerland,  18th  of  July,  1862,  is  received.  The  moral  effect  was  the 
worst  of  the  affair  before  Riohnioad,  and  that  has  ran  its  conrae  down- 
ward. We  are  now  at  a  stand,  and  shall  soon  be  rising  again,  as  we 
hope.  I  believe  it  is  true  that,  in  men  and  material,  the  enemy  suffered 
more  than  we  in  that  series  of  conflicts,  while  it  is  certain  he  is  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

With  us  every  soldier  Is  a  man  of  character,  and  must  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  Hence  our  great 
army,  for  slighter  causes  than  could  have  prevailed  there,  has  dwindled 
rapidly,  bringing  the  necessity  for  a  new  call  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. We  wall  easily  obtain  the  new  levy,  however.  Be  not  alarmed 
if  you  shall  learn  that  we  shall  have  resorted  to  a  draft  for  part  of  this.. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  is  now 
pressed  to  Ihis  course  by  a  popular  demand.  Thousands  who  wish 
not  to  personally  enter  the  service,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  pay  and 
send  substitutes,  provided  they  can  have  assurance  that  unwilling  per- 
sons, similarly  situated,  will  be  oompelled  to  do  likewise.  Beddes  this, 
volunteers  mostly  choose  to  enter  newly  forming  regiments,  while 
drafted  men  can  be  sent  to  fiU  up  the  old  ones,  wherein  man  for  man 
they  are  quite  doubly  as  valuable. 

You  ask,  *^  why  is  it  that  the  North  with  her  great  armies  so  often  is 
found  with  inferiority  of  numbers  face  to  face  with  the  armies  of  the- 
South?'*  While  I  painfully  know  the  fact,  a  military  man,  which  I  am 
not,  would  better  answer  the  question.  The  fact  I  know  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  I  suppose  the  cause  of  its  continuance  lies  mainly  in  the' 
other  fact  that  the  enemy  holds  the  interior  and  we  the  exterior  lines ; 
and  that  we  operate  where  the  people  convey  information  to  the  enemy, 
while  he  operates  where  tliey  convey  none  to  us. 

I  have  received  the  volume  and  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  me,  and  for  which  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.     You, 
are  much  admired  in  America  for  the  ability  of  your  writings,  and  much 
Ipved  for  your  generosity  to  us  and  your  devotion  to  liberal  principles 
generally. 

You  are  quite.. right  as  to  the  importance  to  us  for  its  bearing  upoi^ 
Europe,  that  we  should  achieve  military  successes,  and  the  same  b  true  for 
us  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Yet  it  seems  unreasonable  that  a  series 
of  successes,  extending  through  Jialf  a  year,  and  clearing  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  country,  should  help  us  so  little^ 
while  a  single  half  defeat  should  hurt  us  so  much.    But  let  us  be  patient. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  my  course  has  not  conflicted  with  your 
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}«dfiii«nt  of  propriety  and  poUoy.  I  oon  onlj  tay  that  I. have  acted  npon 
my  DeflEt  coaTiction&,  wHhont  aelflshiiesB  or  malice,  and  that  hy  the  help 
of  €rod  I  shall  continae  to  do  bo. 

Pleaee  be  assared  of  my  highest  respect  and  esteem. 

A.  Loroour. 


WARNINGS  AGAINST  ASSASSINATION. 

Ai.i.vaioN  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  warnings  which  reached 
the  Government  at  varioas  times,  of  plots  on  foot  against  the  lives  of 
ihe  President  and  other  eminent  officials.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  then  American  Consul  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as  follows : — 

DsPABxifKiT  OF  Stats,  WAamicavoK,  Jufy  IS,  186A. 

*  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  that^  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  plots  and  conspiracies  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  formed  and  organised,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is  now  in  agitatioa 
among  the  insurgents.  If  it  be  so,  it  need  furnish  no  ground  for  anxiety. 
Assassination  is  not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  viciona 
and  so  desperate  cannot  be  engrafted,  into  our  political  system.  This 
conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  gained  strength  since  the  civil  war  begun. 
Every  day^s  experience  confirms  it.  The  President  during  the.  heated 
season  occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Soldiers^  Home,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that, place  on  horseback  night 
and  morning  unguarded.  I  go  there  unattended  at  all  hours,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  by  starlight,  and  without  any  light. 

At  a  later  date,  very  soon,  indeed,  before  the  assassination  of  the 
President  and  the  horrible  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  from  our  consul  in  London.  It  was 
upon  the  strength  of  tliese  letters  that  the  consultation  was  held  tA 
which  allnrion  is  made  in  the  preceding  page: — 


UniBD  BTAns  Cornvtrtn,  Lohdok,  Mnreh  17,  1M5. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — I  herewith  enclose  for  your  perusal  two  private  letters 
received  this  week  from  ^*  B/'  my  secret  agent  in  France.  On  receiving 
the  first,  dated  March  12th,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  for  a  more  fafi 
statement  of  all  he  knew  about  its  contents.  I  stated  to  him  that  the 
story  seemed  very  improbable,  that  if  they  intended  to  resort  to  snch 
diabolical  modes  of  warfare,  they  could  find  instruments  enough  near 
at  hand  to  serve  them  in  such  a  capacity,  and  have  their  work  done  or 
attempted  more  speedily  than  it  could  be  by  sending  assassins  from 
Europe,  that  the  assassins  would  be  sure  to  forfeit  their  own  lives,  &o. 
At  the  same  time  I  could  not  shut  out  from  ray  mind  the  idea  that  the 
starving  of  our  prisoners,  shooting  and  torturing  them,  the  hotel  burn- 
ings, the  piracies,  the  hanging  of  IJnion  men  in  the  insurgent  States,  the 
murdering  of  prisoners  of  war  in  cold  blood  after  surrendering,  and 
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probable,  but  in.  iiarmoAy  with  their  eharMter  and  aeta.  My  leUat 
Droaght  the  further  explanation  contained  in  Ihe  aecend  letter  of  the  l^fUi 

inst    Ton  peroeive  the  stal^dment  of  R,  restaon  thedeelaration  of , 

or  a  man  vho  now  goes  by  that  name.  He  is  a  baaineaa  agent  of  the  rebek| 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  to  as  great  an  extent  perhaps  as 
any  one  employed  by  them,  or  any  one  onder  their  direction.  He 
travels  most  of  the  time  from  place  to  place,  giving  directions  and  anper- 
intending  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  war  materiaL  B.  has  travelled 
much  with  him,  and  seems  to  have  his  entire  confidence*  I  do  not  think 
would  make  such  a  revelation  to  B.  unless  he  believed  it  well 


founded.  If  tUey  are  to  come  out  openly  as  professional 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  distinguished  persons  named  are  tlie 
only  ones  selected  for.th^r  vengeance,  or  that  onr  Ohief  Magiatrate,  wr 
General  Grant,  are  left  out  of  their  r6Ie.  The  dangers  they  see  to  tkmi 
in  the  calm  forbearance,  the  inflexible  justice  and  firm  determioAtion  of 
President  Lincoln,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

Aceording  to  my  request,  a  ftill  description  of  the  man  calling  himself 
Clark  is  given  in'  the  second  letter.  Johnston  is  unknown  to  ^'  B/'  If 
Olark  has  really  set  forth  on  such  a  mission,  he  will  probably  attempt  to 
make  his  way  into  Sherman^s  camp  as  a  private  soldier,  and  attempt  the 
deed  during  an  engagement  when  Sherman  is  under  fire. 

Whether  there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  or  not,  I  think  it  not  my  dnty  to  withhold  them,  for  fear  it  may  be 
only  another  added  to  the  thousand  false  rumors  which  have  got  into 
oirculation«  I  send  yon  dl  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  snbject, 
that  you  may  act  as  you  deem  expedient  in  the  case.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  earaeat  desire,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the  rebels  in  re^ 
gard  to  you,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  the  worst  that  fiendish  brains  can 
entertain,  that  your  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared  to  your  friends  and 
the  service  of  the  Republic 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

P.  H.  MoBSs. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  Sbwabd,  Seereiary  of  State. 

P.  8. — Please  regard  B.'s  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  I  mean  as  fiar  as 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  concerned. 

Pabis,  Swndaf,  March  19,  IMBL 

Mt  Dbab  Sm  :>>-I  wrote  you  on  Friday  eve  late,  in  hopes  it  would 
reaoh  yon  at  yoor  hotel  last  evening.  I  have  learned  only  an  hour  since, 
that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  a  steamer  will  he  in  waiting  at  Belide, 
or  the  island  of  Oleron  (the  last  named  some  forty  miles  off  the  mouth 
of  Bordeaux  Erie)  with  war  material  and  supplies  for  the  rams;  most 
of  the  stuff  is  from  Hamburg,  reshipped  on  board  of  an  English  steamer, 
which  has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose.  She  is  a  Newcastle  steamer, 
and  said  to  be  very  swift.  I  must  communicate  at  once  with  Walker 
at  Ferrol.  Two  desperate  characters  have  just  left  here  (on  Wed* 
nesday,  I, believe,  but  not  sure),  one  for. the  North  and  the  other  for 
the  SouLh ;  one  of  them  I  know ;  he  has  been  loafing  here  for  some  time, 
hard  up.  His  name  is  Clark,  the  other  Johnston,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  had  never  seen  him,  he  having  been  here  only  a  few  days. 
Their  olyect  is  the  assassination  of  Sherman  and  Mt»  Seward.  Clark  is 
to  join  Sherman^s  army  and  accomplish  his  deed.  The  other  goes  direet 
to  Washington,  and  the  first  opportunity  that  offers  kill  Mr.  Seward. 
Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  if  suoceasful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
murderous  designs,  are  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars  each.    Here  is  a 


f90^  fltoU  of  «Mm;  «fed  I'fear  tlKMi«  av0  ^^-  th»  atHif  oae#'(b«t<lh«Sr 
ifiiend  wreaking  >  thein  vengminoa  upQiiiaad  yoanuist-  take  HEmadiate 
fltope  to  convey  thia  to  Mr.  Si^irardrafid  Qeveml  Sborman,  aa  J  f^\  po«A- 
tive  it  18  true,  for  the  party  tbat  divalged  .to  iDe  haa  tbe  ^greatest  oonfl- 
denoe  in  toe^  and  woiiid  not  ha^e  said  saoh  a  tbiois^ionie  wete  it  not 
tma.  Tbev  thiok  by  g^tUng  ri4  of  Mr.  daward  t^  it  will  be  ntlerij^ 
iiapoesible  to .  get  another  aa  able  to  fill  hk  plao^  aa  tUey  say^  eo  rabid 
for  the  atter  aanihilatloa  of  ithe  Southern  oai|se»r-  And  SberuMua  beijig 
the  only  real  General  that. we  have  got,  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of,  the 
ta»k  18  an  eaay  one,  as  there  is  no  Tank^ie,  to  use  their  expression,  to  ha 
fonnd  that  oaa  fiU  his  plaoe.  And  only  see  the-  ingenuity  of  the -rebels 
here;  they  have  cansed  to  be  dronlatod^  and  it  la  qwte  enrrent,  that 
General  Sherman  is  dead.  This  is  doqe  for  theaoleoaase  to  prepare  the 
pabUo  mind  to  receive  hia  death  .beforehand,  so  as  that  they  mar^P^'  ^ 
taken  by  aurpfise..  It  is  from  beginning  to  end^a  deap  laid  plot,  3nd  the 
Devil  hiinsaUr  is  no  matoh  for- them.  I  have  given  yon  aU.  tha  fagis  so  far 
as  I  kno.w,  and  at  onoe,  as.  loonsidered  it  my  dnty.so  to  do.aa  soon- as 
possible,  ao>  that  yon  may  ooavey  it  to  Washington  with  all  diapatah.  I 
don^t  know  this  Johnston,  or  I  would  describe  himy  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  at  once,  bat  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never  seen  him.  Oooper 
oame  last  nighi^  and  to*day  spent  an  honr  with  me..  On  leaving  he  said 
he  would  return  and  dine  with  me^  but  about  an  hoar  sinoe  1  learned 
that  he  went  off  in  haste  to  Oherbourg.  I  don't  know  what>  up 
there,  as  I  have  lieard  nothing  from  them;  bnt  there  must  be  sometbiflg 
m  the  wind.  Friday  a  courier  was  sent  off  as  I  stated,  to  you,,  as  I  was 
asked  to  go ;  but  being  ill  I  could  not^  and  to-day,  Oooper  leaving  so  sud- 
denly, looks  suspicious.  I  can  give  yon  a  full  description  of  Clark  at 
once  if  yon  wish  it,  I  am  better,  and  quite  able  to  nndetrtake  the  jonr- 
neyto  Bordeaux  or  Perro],  but  as  yet  keep  myself  in  doprs,  so.  that  I 
may  not  be  called  on  to  go  anywhere  for  them  before  I  hear  from  yon ; 
then  I  can  excuse  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  to  Bordeaux.    I  hope  yon  have  received  my  note  on  S^tarday  eve, 

ana  written  me  to-day.    If  I  am  to  go  to  B there  is  |io  time  to.be 

lost.  If  you  have  not  written  me  before  yon  receive  this,  send  me  twqnty 
poanda.  so  that  I  maj- be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  •  Hoping,  that  aU 
of  the  nrst  of  the  note  will  be  received  at  Wa,shingtoa.in.,tim^  to  frustrate 
the  hellish  designs, 

I  am  truly  yours,  B, 

•  -*      ,  * 

r4sa,  jr«ff«a  H  ittt. 

Dbak  6tr  :--^Tonr8  of  y<e8terday  came  duly  to  hand  this  Tnorning,  and  I 
answer  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  to  its  contents  in  every  paiticular, 
as  yon  request. 

The  ram,  at  Bordeaux,  leaves  that  port  to  go  to  Germany,  whefC  re- 
port says  she  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Prussian  Governmetrt.'  So  did' the  other 
«-now  the  Stonewall^  in  Confederate  hands,  laying  at  Ferrol,  Spain^-^ 
leave  Bordeaux,  for  the  use  of  the  Danish  Gifvemment.  They  must  ivsa 
strategy  to  get  them  out  of  a  French  port^-once  out,  ikt^y  can  do  as  they 
-please  with  her.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  believe  it  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  doabt,  that  the  ram  now  at  Bordeaux  belongs  to,  and  is  intenderl 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  and  will  go  into  then-  hands,  if  not  directly,  in-^ 
directly,  especially  if  there  is  any  pressnre  need  by  the  French  (Govern-' 
ment.  But  my  opinion  is,  this  Government  will  only  whik  at  her  depar* 
tare.  I  have  repeatedly  (being  one  of  the  order  of  the  Sons)  heard  the 
above  things  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  by  MeOnlheh,  J^Le^n,  Heusti^^ 
Maefarlan,  and  others  of  the  secret  order.    The  captain  of  tho  St^newally 
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Gaptefai  Pa^e,  is  here,  and  hat  beea  far  snvie  dsTs  (I  forgot  to  mention 
this  in  m^  last),  as  well  as  several  of  the  officers  of  the  late  rebel  steamer 
Fi^ridoj  and  I  beKere  they  leaTO  to-day.     Hie  Si&nevemll  is  lying  at 
Ferrol,  and  the  Jfioffara  is  at  Ooranna — ^two  different  harbors,  but  not  far 
apart.    I  hear  nothing  as  to  when  they  intend  to  leave  Ferrol,  but  tbia 
mnoh  I  have  learned — that  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sea,  they  wiU 
ran  one  to  Coruina  where  the  Niagara  is,  and  demand  of  the  Spanish 
Government  twenty-fonr  honrs*  detention  of  the  iVta^ni,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  put  to  sea.     But  if  Commodore  Graven  adopts  the  plan  I  so^ 
gested  when  I  last  saw  him,  this  plan  of  theirs  will  be  eanly  evaded. 
Clark  I  believe  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  party  of  whom  I  wrote  yon  in  my 
kflt ;  be  has  been  hanging  on  here  fbr  some  time.    They  could  have  no 
possible  object  in  imposing  on  me  in  this  partionlar.    That^s  his  bvsineflSi 
and  both  he  and  Johnston  have  gone,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  I  have 
before  stated  to  yon,  of  taking  the  lives  of  Kr.  Seward  and  General 
Sherman.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt  hot  that  there  are  others  watch- 
ing for  the  same  opportunity.    The  opinion  is  with  many  of  them  here, 
ti^at  Mr.  Seward  is  de/aeto  the  President,  and  does  Jnst  as  he  pleases,  and 
were  it  not  for  htm,  they  oonld  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement.    It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  repeat  to  yon  all  that  I  hear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  eon.    This  Clark,  I  brieve,  has  some  other  mis- 
sion as  well  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  General  Sherman.    He  is  in  height 
about  Ave  feet  nine  inches,  rather  slender,  thin  in  flesh,  high  cheek-bonesi 
low  forehead,  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  very  quiet,  seldom  or  ever  speaks 
in  company  unless  spoken  to,  has  a  large  dark-brown  mustache,  and 
large,  long  goatee ;  hair  ranch  darker  than  whiskers,  and  oompleiion 
rather  sallow.    While  here  wore  gray  clothes  and  wide-awake  slouch- 
hat.    He  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  has  a  very  determined  look,  and  from  all 
Appearances,  I  should  judge,  would,  if  possible,  accomplish  whatever  he 
undertakes.    The  other  man,  Johnston,  I  know  nothing  of,  as  he  wss 
only  here  some  three  or  four  days — he  came  from  Canada,  rid  Liverpool — 
nor  would  it  be  prudent  for  me  to  make  any  Inquiries  concerning  him, 
under  the  circumstahces,  as,  if  any  thing  ever  transpires,  and  he  was 
taken,  suspicion  from  that  fact  might  point  to  me.    And  I  beg  that  on  no 
oecssion  will  you  ever  make  use  of  my  name,  so  that  they  could  get  any 
dno  to  me ;  if  you  did,  from  that  moment  my  fate  would  bo  sealed,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  bound  myself  to  their  cause,  under  so  fearful  an  oath.    I 
once  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Southerners,  but  from  recent 
facts  and  events  I  have  changed  those  opinions,  and  now  my  firm  belief 
is,  that  they  would  stop  at  no  act,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  their  dear, 
cherished  Confederation,    The  offer,  five  thoosand  dollars,  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  to  be  found  plenty  who  would  gladly  catch  at  it.    Yon  can- 
not for  one  moment  have  the  slightest  idea  of  tlieir  feelings  towards  the 
North,  and  it  increases  as  their  struggle  becomes  more  desperate.    The 
heads  here  are  in  daily  oonsnltation,  and  what  is  there  discussed  I  hare 
no  means  of  ascertaining.    It  was  Cooper  who  told  me  of  these  two  men 
going  out  on  their  diabolical  mission,  or .  I  perhaps  should  never  have 
beard  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  convey  to  yoo 
the  facts  as  I  got  them,  at  once,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  designs  might 
be  thwarted,  and  every  precaiition  taken  that  was  necessary ;  for  I  repeat 
i^in  what  I  have  already  done  to  you  before :  they  are  bent  on  deatruo- 
lion,  and  will  not  stop  at  any  object,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  so  as  to 
attain  Uieir  ends — and  mark  me,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  the  only  one  they 
will  assassinate.     I  have  heard  some  fearful  oaths,  and  it^s  war  to  ths 
teeth  with  them.    I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  secret  underrtanding 
between  them,  and  the  Emptror  of  this  Government;  at  least  I  am  givea 
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to  nnd^ratand  so.  The  destik  of  the  Duke  de  tfomj  has  deprived  tiiem 
of  an  interriew  with  the  Emper<tr^  which  was  to  have  taken  place,  if  I  am 
rigbtly  infonned,  oo  Sunday  last.  My  sioknesB  has  preTented  me  fWnn 
being  fully  posted  to  all  recent  movements,  hut  I  am  in  hopes  that  my 
health  will  in  a  short  time  be  fhlly  re-establi^ed,  and  after  my  retnra 
from  Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  in-^ssession  of  all  motementSb  I  have  written 
at  some  length,  but  required^  as  yon  requested  a  full  explanation  of  the 
flnregoing  facts.  Be  kind  enough  to  see  that  my  name  is  not  used  at 
Washington,  for  there  are  plenty  on  the  sharp  lookout,  there,  and  it 
would  be  heralded  back  here,  and  it  might  prove  AUal  ior  me.  1  believe 
I  cannot  add  any  thing  more  at  present.  You  did  not  send  me  all  I  re- 
quested ;  please  send  it  at  once  to  Bordeaux  by  return  lof  mail.  I  le*v« 
ror  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  will  do  as  you  reqaest. 

Believe  me  truly  yours,  B* 


REPORTS,  DISPATCHES,  AND  PROCLAMATIONS  BELATINa 

TO  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Wab  DvpAvmirr,  WAsmifOTOif,  AprU  18^  1.80  k.  n. 
Hi^or-General  Dix,  New  York : 

This  evening,  at  about  9.30  p.  m,,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  the  President, 
while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Harris,  afad  Miyor 
Rathbarn,  was  nhot  by  an  assassin,  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
approached  beliind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head  and  penetrated 
nearly  through  the  head.     The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  President  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now 
dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  or  not,  entered  Hr. 
Seward's  apartments,  and,  under  pretence  of  having  a  prescription,  was 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick  chamber.  The  assassin  immediately  rushed 
te  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or  three  stabs  on  the  throat  and  two  on  the  face. 

It  is  hoped  the  wounds  may  not  be  mortal.  My  apprehension  is  that 
they  will  prove  fatal. 

*rhe  nurse  alarmed  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  he  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  father's  room,  when  he  met  the 
assassin,  who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  more  dangerous  wounds.  The 
l^ecovery  of  Frederick  Seward  is  doubtful. 

*  It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live  through  the  night. 

*  General  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be  at  the  theatre  this  even* 
Ing,  but  he  started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present,  the  subject 
bf  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  w^ere  dis- 
cussed. The  President  was  very  cheeHbl  and  hopefhl,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  of  General  Lee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  government  in  Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Seward,  are  now  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  President. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  unconscious. 

Edwin  M.  Sta^itok,  Secretary  qf  War, 


TTSi  Tos  LffE.  OF  Abraham  LmooLN. 

M%ior-G«nei«l  Dix,  ¥ew  York: 

The  President  still  breathes,  but  is  quite  iaseiuiUe,  m be basbeea e 
since  he  was  shot.    He  evideDUT-  did  not  see  the  pecson  who  shot  hiu!, 
bat  was  lt>oking  on  the  stage,  as  he  warttpproaohed  fram  behind. 
'  Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  «id  it  is  hoped  he  may  live. 

Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  critioaL 

The  attendant  who  was  present  was  shot  thr«v^  the  luaga,  asd  is  not 
expected  to  live. 

The  wounds  of  Mi^jor  Seward  are  not  Mvioos. 

Investigation  strongly  indioates  J.  Wilkes  Bootii  as  the  aasamln  of  the 
President.  Whether  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  peraon  thai  attenspted 
to  mnrder  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  doabtw 

Cbief-Jastice  Garter  is  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  murderer. 
His  horse  has  been  foand  on  the  road  near  Washington. 

Edwin  M.  Sti.nton,  Seer^tury  of  War. 

If  AM  DxPABnUKT,  WASUVOtOV,  AfHl  11^  410  A.  M. 

M%jor>General  Dzx : 

The  President  continues  insensible,  and  is  wikiog. 

Secretary  Seward  remains  without  change. 

Frederick  SewardV  skull  is  fractored  in  two  places,  besides  a  severe 
cut  upon  the  head.  The  attendant  is  still  alive^  bat  hopeless.  Migor 
Seward's  wounds  are  not  dangerous. 

It  is  now  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  two  assassins  were 
engaged  in  the  horrible  crime — Wilkes  Booth  being  the  one  that  shot  the 
President,  and  the  other  a  companion  of  his,  whose  name  is  not  known, 
but  whose  description  is  so  clear  that  he  can  hardly  escape. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth ^s  trunk,  that  the  murder  was 
planned  before  the  4th  of  March,  but  fell  through  then  because  the 
accomplice  backed  out  until  ^^  Richmond  could  be  heard  from.^^ 

Booth  and  his  accomplice  were  at  the  livery-stable  at  six  o^clock  last 
evening,  and  left  there  with  their  horses  about  ten  oVlock,  or  shortly 
before  tliat  hour. 

It  would  appear  that  they  had  for  several  days  been  seeking  their 
chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
last  night. 

One  of  them  has  evidently  made  his  way  to  Baltimore ;  the  other  has 
not  yet  been  traced. 

Edwik  M.  Stanton,  Seereta/ry  of  War, 


Wab  DKriLBTMnrt,  WASHiir«Toii,  April  IS,  tSUk 

To  Mijor-General  Dix,  Kew  York : 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morning  at  twenty-two  minutes  alter 
seven  o^clock. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


THB    DBATH-BSp4 

Unofficial  Account  of  the  last  Moments  of  the  President. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  the  President  breathed  his  last, 
dosing  his  eyes  as  if  falling  to  sleep,  and  his  countenance  assuming  an 


esfureBsioa  of  perfect  eerenity.  There  irere  no  indications  of  pain,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  was  dead  until  the  giadi^ilj  deoreaeing  irespin^ 
tion  ceased  altogether. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Qhurch, 
immediately  on  its  being  asoortalned  that  life  was  extinct,  knelt  at  the 
bedside  and  offered  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  all 
present. 

Br.  Gurley  then  proceeded  to  the  front  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Captain  Kobert  Lincoln,.  Mr.  John  Uay^  the  Private  Secretary,  and  others 
were  waiting,  where  he  again  offered  a  prayer  for  the  consolation  of  tlie 
family. 

The  .following  minutes,  taken  by  Dr.  Abbott,  ahow  the  condition  of  the 
late  President  throughout  the  night : — 

11  o'clock,  pulse  44. 

11.05  o'clock,  poise  45,  and  growing  weaker.. 

11.10  o'clock,  pulse  46. 

11.15  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.20  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  27  to  29. 

11.25  o'clock,  pulse  42.  '    . 

11.32  o'clock,  pulse  48  and  full. 

11.40  o'clock,  pulse  45. 

11.45  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  22. 

12  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  22. 
12.15  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  21. 
Eochymosis  both  eyes. 

12.80  o'clock,  pulse  45. 

1^.82  o'clock,  pulse  60. 

12.35  o'clock,  pulse  66. 

12.40  o'clock,  pulse  69,  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  eochymosis. 

12.45  o'clock,  pulse  70. 

12.55  o'clock,  poise  60,  struggling  motion  of  arma. 

1  o'clock,  palse  86,  respiration  80. 

1.30  o'clock,  pulse  95,  appearing  easier. 
•   1.45  o'clock,  pulse  86,  very  quiet,  respira^n  irregular,  Mrs.  Lincohi 
present. 

2.10  o'dook,  Mrs.  Lincoln  retired  with  Robert: Lincoln  to  an  adjoining 
room.  ' 

2.80  o'clock,  President  very  quiet,  pulse  54,  respiration  28. 

2.52-  o'clock^  putee  48,  respiration  80. 

8  o'clock,  visited  again  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

8.25  o'clock,  respiration  24,  and  regular. 

8.35  o'clock,  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley. 

4  o'clock,  respiration  26,  and  regular,  ■  .     .    .  , 

4.15  o'clock,  pulse  60,  respiration  25. 

5.50  o'clock,  respiration  28,  regular. 

6  o'clock,  pulse  failing,  respiration  28. 

6.80  o'clocK,  still  failing,  and  labored  breathing. 

7  o'clock,  symptoms  of  immediate  dissolution. 
7.22  o'clock,  death. 

Sorroandiag  the  death-bed  of  the  President  were  Yice^resident  John- 
son; Secretaries  Stanton,  Welles,  McCulloch,  and  Usher;  Postmaster- 
General  Dennison  and  Attorney  -  General  Speed ;  Generals  Halleck, 
Meigs,  Farusworth,  A"gur,  and  Todd;  Senator  Sumner:  Rev.  Dr. 
Gnrley;  Speaker  Colfax;  Ex-Governor  Farwell;  Judge  Garter,  Judge 
Otto;  Surgeon-General  Barnes;  Doctors  Orane,  Stone,  Abbott,  and  Hall; 
M.  B.  Field  and  R.  F.  Andrews. 


T80  Thb  La«  of  Abjuram  LiKO(»jf. 

IfAt  "DwtumtmtT^  WAmmnmm;  AprU  IS,  <  r. 


Vidor-General  Dra,  N^w  York: 

Official  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  President,  Ahraham  Lincoln,  was 
given  bj  the  heads  of  departments  this  morning  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolved  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson,  npon  receiving  this  notice,  appeared  before  the  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  duties  and 
iTinctions.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  President  met  the  heads  of  departments 
in  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  Treasury  building,  and  among  other  business 
the  followiiig  was  transacted : — 

I^rst.  The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  were 
referred  to  the  several  secretaries,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  respective 
departments. 

Second,  William  Hnnter,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Acting  Secretarj  of  State 
during  the  disability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son,  Frederick  Seward,  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Third.  The  President  formally  announced  that  he  desired  to  retain  the 
present  secretaries  of  departments  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  wonld  go  on 
and  discharge  their  respective  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
memorable  event  that  had  changed  the  head  of  the  Government 

All  business  in  the  departments  was  suspended  during  the  day. 

The  surgeons  report  that  tiie  condition  of  Mr.  Seward  remains  un- 
changed.    He  is  doing  well. 

No  improrement  in  Mr.  Frederick  Seward. 

The  murderers  have  not  yet  been  apprehended. 

Edwut  M.  Stanton,  Seoretarg  <(f  War. 

THB    ASSASSINS. 

Circular  friMn  the  Prwoott- Marshal  General. 

WaB  DBPAKTlfKNT,  pBOVOST-MAKSnAL  6K]VntAL*B  BrBBAIT  I 
WA«IIDI«n«,  Bw  C  ApHl  IS),  «.«»  A.  M.  f 

It  is  believed  that  the  aasassias  of  the  PresldeDt  and  Secretary  Sewar4 
are  attempting  to  escape  to  Canada.  You  will  make  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  all  persons  attempting  to  eross  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  and  will  arrest  suspicious  persons.  The  most  vigilant 
scrutiny  on  your  part  and  the  force  at  your  disposal  is  demanded.  A  de- 
scription of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implieiited  in  the  murder  will  be 
telegraphed  you  to-day ;  but  in  the  mean  time  be  active  in  preventing  the 
orossing  of  any  suspicious  persons. 

By  order  of  the  Sbgbbtast  of  Was. 

N^  L.  Jbffkbs,  Brevet  Brigadier-Greneral,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  Qeii- 
eral. 

BXWARD  OFFKRBD  BT  SECRBTART  STANTON. 

Wak  Dbpabtkbitt,  WABBniQTOxr,  April  90,  188& 

Hijor-General  John  A-  Dix,  New  York : 

The  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  sdli 
at  large.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  by  this  Department 
for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  municipal 
autliorities  or  State  Executives.  • 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  apDrebennon 
of  O.  A.  Atzerot,  sometimes  called  '*Port  Tobacco,"  one  of  Booths  ao- 
oumplices.    Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the 
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appnheQaWa  of  David  0.  Harold,  anotiier  of  Booth's  aocomplioee.  A 
liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that  shall  conduce  to  tho 
arrest  of  either  the  above-named  criminals  or  their  aocoinplices.  AU 
persons  harboring  or  secreting  the  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  or 
aidiog  or  assisting  their  concealment  or  escape,  will  be  treated  ob  acoom-' 
plices  in  the  monler  of  the  President  and  the  attempted  assat^si nation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission and  the  punishment  of  death. 

Let  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  aid  public  justice  on  this  occasioiu 
Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished. 

£i>wur  H.  Stanton,  iSoeretary  qf  War, 

FUOHT    or  THB    ASSA88IK8. 

Hf^or-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York: 

The  connties  of  Prince  George^  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  have,  during 
the  whole  war,  been  noted  for  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  its  pro- 
tection to  rebel  blockade-runners,  rebel  spies,  and  every  species  of  puUio 
enemy ;  the  murderers  of  the  President  harbored  there  before  the  murder, 
and  Booth  fled  in  that  direction.  If  he  escapes  it  will  be  owing  to  rebel 
accomplices  in  that  direction. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  will  surely  take  measnres 
to  bring  these  rebel  sympathizers  and  aooomplioes  in  murder  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  conduct.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

THE    C0N8PERACT   OROANUU>   IN   CANADA. 

War  DxrAKTMurr,  WASimroTOV,  AprU  t^  186& 

Migor-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

This  Department  has  information  that  Uie  President's  murder  was 
organized  in  Canada,  and  approved  at  Richmond. 

^    One  of  the  assassins,  now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Sewanl, 
18  believed  to  be  one  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

B001B    KILLED HAROLD    CAPTURED. 

Was  DxpAimiKrT,  WAaoiKOToir,  Aprti  97,  9.90  a.  jl 
Mi^or-General  Dix,  New  York : 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Harold  were  chased  from  the  swamp  in  St.  Mary's 
Ooanty,  Maryland,  to  Garrett's  fann,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahaa- 
nock,  by  Colonel  Baker's  forces. 

The  barn  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  fired. 

Booth,  in  making  bis  escape,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  killed, 
lingering  about  three  hours,  and  Harold  was  captured. 

Booth's  body  and  Harold  are  now  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War. 

REWARD    OVTBRED    BT   PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

By  the  Preeident  qf  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PBOOLAMATION. 

Wherea$y  It  appears  f^om  the  evidence  in  the  bureau  of  military  juadce 
that  the  atvocioos  murder  of  Uie  late  Prasideat  Abraham  Linooln,  aiul 
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the  attempted  nssassiniition  of  the   Hon.  W.  U.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  were  incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  betweeo  JeffimM 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson;  Clement  O.  Clay, 
Beverly  Tncker,  George  N.  Saunders,  W.  0.  Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  Gorernmentofthe  United  States,  harbored  in  Ga&ada: 
now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  jaatice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  Johnson^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  Off^r  ana  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
they  can  be  bronght  to  trial,  the  following  rewards :  One  hundred  thoa- 
sand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  twenty >five  thousand  d<rf* 
lars  fbr  the  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay ;  twenty-five  thonsand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi ;  twenty-five  ihodsiipd 
dollars  for  tiie  arrest  of  George  N.  Saunders ;  twenty-five  thousand  doI<» 
lars  for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and  ten  thonsand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C.  Clay. 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  canae 
a  description  of  said  persona,  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards,  to  be 
published. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  uf  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aixCy-five,  and  of 

[l.  a.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  the  eighty- 
ninth. 
By  the  President :  Ain>BBW  Johxsos. 

W.  HuNTBB,  Acting  Secretary  iff  State. 

TRB   FCNBRAL. 

Wab  DsPABTicciT,  WAsimroTOii,  IFteCiiMday,  Ajfril  17, 1  r,  m. 
Miyor-General  Dix : 

The  arrangements  for  conveying  the  President's  remains  to  Spring- 
field, nUnois,  have  been  changed  this  morning.  They  will  go  direct  ftom 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  Harrisbnrg,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
thence  to  Springfield.  Edwin  M.  Stantoit,  Seeretary  of  War.    , 

8SCX>in>  DKPATOR. 
Was  DBPAsmnrr,  WABimroTOH,  April  19, 186&,  11  r.  ■. 

Mijor-General  Joim  A.  Dix  New  York : 

It  has  been  finally  concluded  to  conform  to  the  original  arrangements 
made  yesterday  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  late  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  viz. :  By  way  of  Bal- 
timore, Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albany,  Bu&lo,  Clevelaad,' 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  to  Springfield. 

Edwin  M.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  War. 

OFFICIAL   ASTKOUNCBMEKTS. 

Wasuixotok,  ApHl  16^  IStfSi 

To  J.  C.  Deabt,  United  States  Dispatch  Agent^  New  York : 

Send  a  copy  of  the  following  to  Mr.  Adams  at  London  by  the  steamer 
of  to-day,  if  in  time : — 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  &c.,  &c.  : 

The  sad  duty  devolves  n|)on  me  to  announce  the  assftsainiition  of  the 
Pre^denty  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  persoo 


who  entered  hts  bor  fen-'  the  purpose.    The  aMaseio  escape  bat  it  is 
supposed  has  since  been  arrested. 

llie  Prerident  died  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Vice- President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  fworn  in  by  the  Ohief-^Jaatiee. 

Abont  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by,  it  is  believed,  a  dif^r- 
ent  person,  to  assassinate  Mr.  Beward ;  but  the  murderer  only  succeeded 
in  inflicting  painful  and  severe  wounds,  principally  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  weapon  in' 
the  hands  of  the  person  viho  attacked  his  father,  and  is  ^grievously  hurt. 
His  brother  was  also  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  as  was  Mr. 
Himsell,  a  messenger  of  the  department,  who  was  with  the  Secretary, 
ana  the  naala  nurse  in  aUendanoe. 

WiLLiAH  HuNTSBy  AcUng  Secretary  qf  State*    i 

[The  above  telegraphic  dispatch  was.  seat  off  by  the  PcartUuid  steamer 
tA  three  p.  m.  oa  Saturday,  April  15.] 

.' 

ACTING   SECRSTART   0UNTBR   TO   HT8   8UB0RDINATBS. 

DaPABTlCBffT  or  BVAffB,  W ASH1X««»K,  ApHl  If,  166&  '  ■ 

It  it  hereby  ordered  that,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  iiiustrioiia 
Ghief  Magistrate,  all  officers  and  others  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  the  period  of  six 
months.  •  W.  Huhtbb,  Acting  Seeretary, 

ORDERS   FROM   SBCRKTART    STANTON    ANP    GENERAL    GRANT. 

Wab  DvPAsnanrr,  AnnrtAxr-QvstnAVB  Omen,  ( 
WAABiiroTON,  April  1%  1866.  ) 

Gbnural  OifDSRs,  No.  66. — ^The  following  order  of  th&  Secretary  of 
War  announces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  untimely  and 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States : — 

War  Dkpaktmskt,  Washiitoton,  April  IS,  186S. 

The  distressing  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
announce  to. the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  at  twenty-two  minutes 
after  seven  o^ clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1865,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  died  of  a  mortal 
wound  inflicted  on  him  by  an  assassin.  The  armies  of  the  United  States 
will  share  with  their  fellow -citizens  the  feelings  of  grief  and  horror 
inspired  by  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  their  great  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Chief  with  profound  sorrow,  will  mourn  his 
death  as  a  national  calamity.  The  head -quarters  of  every  department, 
post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal  will  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  appropriate  funeral  honors  will  be  paid  by  every  anny,  and  in  every 
department,  and  at  every  military  post,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies.  Lieutenant-General 
Grant  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  this  order  into 
effect.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  at  head- quarters  of  every 
military  division,  department,  array-post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal,  and 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  Went  Point^  the  troops  and  cadets  will  be 
paraded  at  ten  o^clock  a.  m .,  and  the  order  read  to  them.    After  which 
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all  kbor  and  op^rationafor  tlif  daj  wiU  oepae*  ancl  be  ans^nded,  a^  &r  ai| 
practicable  in  a  state  of  war.  The  natiooal  flag  will  be  displayed  at  balf- 
staff.  At  the  dawn  of  daj  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards  at 
intervala  of  thirty  minates  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  son 
a  single  gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-six 
gans.  The  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  wear  the 
badge  of  mourning,  oa  the  left  ami  and  on  ^eir  swords,  and  the  colors 
of  their  commands  and  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  the  period 
of  six  months. 

By  command  of  Lientenant-General  Qeast. 

(Signed)    W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant- OerurciL 

Lientenant-General  Gbaht,  U.  8w  Army,  Commanding  Armies  ni  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  0: 

Gekvbal  : — Yon  will  please  annonnee  by  geneni  order  to  the  amlee- 
of  the  United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1S65,  by 
reason  of  the  deatli  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  en 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  preeoribed  for  the  PresideBt,  and 
entered  upon  the  doties  of  that  office. 

Edwik  M.  Stanton,  Seerstary  ^  War, 

Wab  IhVAvnavT,  AoiirTAXT-GsinntAL^  Ofims,  k 
WABifiicaTOV,  April  1%  16601  | 

General  Oedbss,  No.  7. — It  is  hereby  announced  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who.  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  offidal  oath  prescribed  for  the*President,  and 
entered  niion  the  duties  of  that  office. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-Genend  Gkant. 

W.  A.  NiouoLs,  Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 

ORDBBS   FROM   BEGRBTABT   WXU.K8. 

Navt  DBPAxnoDrr  Washixotoit,  April  IT,  ISA 

Spboial  Orders. — Vice- Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  and  Rear- Admiral 
William  B.  Shubrick  have  been  designated  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  attending,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

GiDEox  Wells,  Secretary  of  the  iVaeff. 

Katt  Bxpabtmsmt,  Wabhixotok,  AprU  IT,  1869^ 

Speoial  Orders. — ^Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  wiU  assem- 
ble at  the  Navy  De]>artment,  in  uniform,  at  10  o^clock  A.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Gideon  Wellbs,  Secretary  of  the  Na/ey. 

Natt  Dxpabtmkxt,  WASinxoTov,  AprU  IT,  186& 

Special  Order. — By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Navy  Department  will  be  closed  on  Wednesday  next,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Labor 
will  also  be  suspended  on  that  day  at  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  navy 
stations,  and  upon  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.    The  flags  of  aU 
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Bk  tnd  St  aH  B&Ty^jiaidi  atftd  UsHont  tsd  lAaHae  bsmciw  wiO  bo 
kept  at  half-mast  doring  the  daj,  and  at  12  o'clook.  meridiaa,  twenty- 
one  minute-gans  will  he  fired  by  tiie  senior  officer  of  each  squadron  and 
tlie  oomnuiidants  of  each  of  the  nary-yards  and  stations. 

OfDEON  WsLLBS,  Secretary  ^  ihs  Nai9f. 

OBDBR  FROM   8KCBBTART   M^OULLOOH. 

TsCAivBT  DvAjmittTt,  WA8Biii«Tair^  Apra  \%  ISIOi 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  profound  sorrow,  announces  to 
the  reyenue  marine  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  Btates.  He  died  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst., 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.  The  officers  of  the  revenue 
marine  will,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  respect  for  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  eminent  public  services  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  their 
sense  <4  the  calamity  the  oonntry  has  sustained  by  this  afflicting  dispea- 
sailioa  of  Providence,  wear  erape  on  the  left  ann  and  upon  the  hiit  of 
the  sword  for  six  months*  It  is  fnitber  directed  that  funeral  honors  be 
paid  on  board  all  revenue  veeseb  in  commission,  by  firing  thirty-six  minute* 
gQM,  eommenoing  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order^ 
and  by  wearing  their  fiags  at  half-mast. 

HoeH  MoOdllooh,  Seerekunf  i^  the  Tretuutf. 

ORORR  FROM   POaTMARTXR-GRNKRAL   JXENNKSOV. 

Fotr-OffiOB'DBPASTiuura^  Wasbiistox,  ApHi  IT. 

To  DiFTTTT  PoarMAsnuM: 

Business  in  all  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  suflpended, 
and  the  offices  dosed,  from  11  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  tne  19th 
instant,  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

W.  DxHinsoN,  Poetmaeter-Gei^erml. 

PROCIAMATIOW   feT   PRESmENT  JOBITBON    OF   A   DAT    OF   HCTHILIATtOR 

AND   MOURNING. 

Whereae,  By  my  direction  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  to 
the  public,  on  the  17th  of  April,  requested  the  rarious  religious  denomi- 
nations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and 

Whereas^  Our  country  has  become  one  great  house  of  mourning, 
where  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  taken  away,  and  believing  that  a 
special  period  should  be  assigned  for  again  humbling  ourselves  before 
Almighty  God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  aand^ed  to  the 
nation : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitioate  that  grief  on  earth  whiefa  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
communicated  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  national  capital,  I, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uniteil  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
Thursday,  the  85th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  observed,  wherever  in  the 
IFnited  States  the  flag  -of  the  country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  recommend  my  fellow-citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn 
•ervice  to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been 
removed,  so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  contemplatiMi 
of  his  virtues  and  sorrow  for  liis  sudden  and  violent  end. 
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In  witDOM  -wheimitf  I  hk*«  karcmtlo.Mt  iri^'itt^djud  rimriil  Iht  mi 
of  the  United  Stttteft  to  be  affixedr.    .    >.     ' 
iDone  lU;  the  (Xty  «f  WashkigtoB^  tfie^ttvfantjr-fifthidaijttftf  Aftfi),  :i». 
the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  handjred.aiul  AXtj-liviv* 
[l.  g.]    and  Qf  the  independenee  o£  th^  United  States  of  America  the 

oighty-ninth.  Andbbw  Johbbov. 

By  the  President : 

The  following  Is  the  oflGioial  report  of  the  death-  of  Mr.  LkMS^n,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  JLegation  in  Lond9n.;— • .    . , 

Sir: — It  has  become  tiijr  diBtmsaiB9iid«t|!itst>«QDaniH)e»>to.  yoft:tliat Jm( 
night  his  Bzoelleney.  Abraham  UneoiA,  Pcssideat  oC  the  Uaitod  Strtsi^ 
wato  sfssassinated,  about  the  hoorof  halfcj>ast  tan  o'oloQkriB.-i'i'^^v^- 
boxat  Ford^s  Theatre,  in  this  oity.  •  The  PreeideAt,  aboat^Mf^l  0*okNik» 
aoc^mpanied  Mrs.  Ilnooln  to  the  theatre.    Anotber  Udyand  gantjiniwaii, 
were  with  them  in  the  box.    About  half-past  ten,  during  a  paosa  m  tlM 
performance,  the  fissassin  entered. the  boz^  the.  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, hastily  approached  the  President  from  behind,  and  dischaiiged  a 
pistol  at  his  head.    The  bnllet  entered  the  back  of  his  hoad,  and  peno- 
trated  nearly  through*    The  aasaasin  then  leaped  from  the  box  upon  the 
stage,  brandishing  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  aiul  exolaiming,  **  9ifi'm9§m\ 
tfrannii$r\  and  escaped  in  the  Tear  of  ^e  theatre..    Imm^atelj^npen 
we  discbarge,  the  President  XeU  to  tbe  floor  insensible,  ^pd.coiiwu^. 
in  that  stat^  until  twenty,  minntes  pas^  s^ven  o^dock.  this  morning,  when 
he  breathed  his  last.    About  the  same  time  the  murder  was  being  com- 
mitted at  the  theatre,  another  assassin  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward^s  residence,  gained  admission  by  representing  he  had  a  pre- 
scription from  Mr.  8eward^s  physician,  which  he  was  directed  to  see 
administered,  and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  lying.     He  here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  struck  him 
over  the  head,  inflicting  several  wounds,  and  fraotnriag  his  i^uU  in  two 
places^  inflicting^  it  is  feared,  mortal  wounds..    He  then  rushed  into  the 
room  where  Miu  Seward  was  in  bed,  sEttended  by.  a  young  danghier  and  a 
mide  nurse.    The  male  Attendant  was  stabbed  through.. the  Iqnga,  and  it 
b  believed  will  die.    The  assassin  then  struck  Mr.  Seward  with  a  Imife  or 
dagger  twice' hi  ^e  Hiroat  and  twice  in  the  face,  inflicting  tairible  wounds. 
By  this  time  Migor  Seward,  eldest  son  of  die  Secretary,  and  another 
attendant  -reached  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the.  Secretary;, 
they  were  also  wounded  in  the>  conflict,  and  the  asaassui  escaped.    No 
Artery  or  important  blood-vessel  was  severed  by  any  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  him,  but  he  was  for  a  long  time  inaenMble  from  the  lo^of 
blood.  '  Some  hope  of  his  possible  reooveiy  is  entertained.    Immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  the  President,  notice  was  giv«n  to  Vioe*  President 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  citiy,  and  upon  whom,  the^oflice  of 
President'  now  devolves.    He  will  take  the officei  and  assnme  the. functions 
of  President  tO'-day.    The  murderer  of  the  I}residen^  has.  I^een  disooi^ered| 
and  evidenoe  obtained  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  committed  in 
exeondon of  a  conspiracy  deliberately  planned BfoA seton loot bj.rebeh^ 
snder  pretence  of  avenging  the  South  jmd  aiding  the  rebel  cause;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  immediate  perpetrators  will  be  caught^    The  feeling 
occasioned  by  these  outrageous  crimes  is  so  great,  sadden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing, diat  I  cannot  at  preset,  do  jnore  dun  commonicate.  ikfm  tQ  yom 


Jj&ttesL  TBtti  ♦  J.  WiLtas-  BoortiT  tsi 

At  tfie  esrtiest 'mrnnent  yerte^dajrth^Presfdent  (falTed  a  Okbi  net  meeting, 
at  which  Oeneral  Grant  was  preHent.     He  was  more  cheerful  and  nappy 
t^n  I  had- ever  seen  him,  rejoiced  at  the  nefar  ph>speot  of  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  at  home  and  abroad,  maiiffested'  in"  a  parked  degl^ee*  thd  Mnd-, 
neMrandhumanitf  of  his  disposition,! and  l^e  t^ndet  anA  forgiving  spiHi' 
tkat'to  ^mhiently  didt&aguiBhed  him. '  tMbKb' notice  had' been  given  that 
Ikt  and- General  Grant  would  be  present  at 'the  theatre,  aiid  thd  o^portn- 
mty  «€' adding  the  Lteutenabt^Genef«l'  to  th^  Dumber  bf  victims  to  be' 
nrardered<was  no  doubt  seised  for  the -fitting  t>ccaalon  of  executing  the ' 
plana  that  appear  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks;  .bat  Gen- 
eral: Grant  was-eowpelled'  to  be  absent;  efad  tfm^  escaped  miA  dediflps 
upon  him.    I«  fa  n^edlesa  fort^eto  saynxiy  thing  in  regard  of  the  inlu- 
enoe  which  this  atrociond  murder  of  the'  President  may  exercise  upon  ^e 
aAira  of  this  ooniftry }  bntJ  will  only  add 'that,  horrible  as  are  the  atroci- 
ties that  ba^  been  fesorted  to  by  the'  enemies  cf '  the  country,  they  are 
not  likely  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  publie  t^irit  or  postpone  the  com- 
pJeM  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.    In  profound  grief  for  the  evente 
whiok  it  is  my  duty  to  oommnnioate  to  ymi,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very 

reipeotMly,  your  obedient  servant;    

Edwin*  M.  Stavton. 
Ta  €su«tn  Fbakois  As>a3M^  Londotf. 


•  I  *■• 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

HiaORIOfSAL   PUitPOBJB   iWAS  ^O,  TASIB  MtL  UVOOLlT  ▲.  FBt80MU.»^&It ' 

RSAflONS  '  lOR'  HI8'  ULUVION* 

'^i  [TroRi  the  MnsdelpblB  ^reaa,  April  19.] 

.,"^11  'have  just  received  the  following  letter,  written-  by.  John  Wilkee 
Bootld,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  hia  brother4i^Uw,  /.  8»  Olarlie. 
It  was  written  by  him  in  November  last,  and  left  with  ^«  S.  Clarke  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  addressed  to  himielf,  in  his  own  handwriting^.  In 
the  same  envelope  were  some  United  8t4fctea  bonda.  and  oil  stocka.  T-hia 
letter  wais  openeMd  by  Hr.  Clarke  for  the  first  time  .on  .Moadi^last|  and 
immediately  handed  by  him  to  Marshall  Mil  ward,  who  Im  kindly  plaoed 
it  In  our  hands.  Most  unmistakably  it  proves  that  be  mast  for  many 
months  have  contemplated  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  President.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  he  imagined  the  blaek  de^  whick  haa 
plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  gloom,  and  at  tbs  .sane  ^ane  awa-^ 
kened  it  to  a  Just  and  righteous  indignation  :--r  •  • 


1864. 


Mt  Dbab  Sm: — Ton  may  use  tbis  as  yon  think  beet  But  asMeia 
may  wish  to  know  wTien^  toKo^  and  why^  and  as  I  do  not  know  kaw  to 
direct  it)  I  give  it  (in  the  words  of  your  master); — 

*^J^wk<mUmmy9&nc§im/^        

'Right  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man.  Fbr  be  my  motive  good  or 
bad,  of  one  tiling  I  am  sure,  the  lasting  condemnation  of  the  North. 

i  love  peace' more  than  life.  Hate  loved  the  Union  beyond  expression. 
For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hoped,  and  prayed  fbr  the  4&rk  clouds  to 
break,  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To  wait  longer 
wa«ld  be  a  erlme»    AH  hope  for  peace  ia  dead.'    My  prayen  have  proved 


7%9r  Tm  IpiV  m  ABAiHAM  LBfOOBJTl 

as  idle  as  mj  bopet.  -  €K>d^8  will  be  done.    I  go  to  aae  and  share  tbe  bitp 
ter  end. 

I  liAve  ever  held  that  the  Sooth  were  right  The  TerT-  nomfnatien  of 
Abraham  Linoohi,  four  /ears  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — ^war  upon  Soothem 
rights  and  institations.  Hts  eleotion  prored  it»  "Awi^t  an  ot^ertftol'* 
Yes;  till  joa  are  bonnd  and  plnndered.  What  folljt  The  Sooth  were 
wise.  Who  thinks  of  argntnent  or  padenoe  when  the  finger  of  lue  eneniy' 
presses  on  the  trigger?  In  a  f&reiffn  var^  I,  too,  eould  say,  ** Country, 
right  or  wrong.''  9at  in  a  strnggle  tudh  m  our$  (where  the  brother  tries 
to  pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a 
ooontry  like  this  spurns  justice  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  tiie  allegianee 
of  every  honest  freeman,  and  should  leave  him,  untrammelled  by  any 
fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

People  of  the  North,  to  hate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  jnstioe,  to 
strike  at  wrong  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  onr  fhthera.  Tba 
study  of  oar  early  history  will  not  let  nie  forget  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  white,  not  for  the  black  man.  And, 
looking  upon  J/rtoan  ilavery  from  the  same  stand-point  held  by  the  noble 
framers  of  our  Oonstitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever  eonmdered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessiai^  (both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  God  ever  bestowed 
upon  a  favored  nation.  Witness  heretofore  onr  wealth  and  power;  wit- 
ness their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  I 
have  lived  among  it  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  leu  harsh  treatment 
from  master  to  man  than  I  have  beheld  in  the  North  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  more  for  the 
negro  race  than  I,  could  I  but  see  a  way  to  still  better  their  condition. 

But  L^coln's  policy  ia  only  preparing  the  way  fbr  their  total  annihila- 
tion. T*he  South  arenot^  nor  hate  they  heen^  fighting  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Ball  Run  did  away  with  that  Idea.  Their 
causes  since  for  war  have  been  as  nehle  and  groator  far  than  thooe  that 
urged  our  /ath4rs  on.  Been  should  we  allow  they  were  wrong  at  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  injustice  have  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  right,  and  they  stand  now  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroes.  Hereafter,  reading  of 
their  dSeds,  Thermopyl»  will  be  rorgotten. 

When  T  aided  in  ^e  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly  tried  ana  eonticted^ 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  treason,  and  who,  by-the-way,  hsa 
since  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little  share  in  the  transaction, 
for  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to 
perform  an  act  of  justice.  But  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  Brown  is 
now  considered  (by  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtue  of  the 
whole  Republican  party.  Strange  transmigration!  Vice  to  become  a 
virtue  simply  because  more  indulge  in  it  f 

I  thought  then,  as  now,  that  the  abolitionists  were  the  only  traiiors  in 
tlie  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  hut  on  account  of  the 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  efTeot  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  would  set  slavery  against 
the  Union.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  s^.single  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  ^yhich  we  once  revered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  eLXterminatioa.or  slnvery  fqr  ihemsel^MS  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  oiu 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  onr  very  name,  Un^€Md  Stats% 


».. 
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^tM  A*  BBdiMrfiiidii  <if  Iii^epMidkAM,  MA  provide  for  ieodttiob.  B^t 
there  is  no  time  for  words.  I  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  Bh«ll 
lie  deemed  for  ondertakini;  sncfa  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  I 
•have  msBj  friends  and  etery  tiling  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
rion  iMhne  has  gained  me  an  income  of  m^«  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
-M  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambition  in  my  profiMsion  has  such 
M  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
Upon  me  one  kind  word ;  a  place  now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except 
l>eneath  the  sod;  a  phwe  where  I  mast  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  former  for  the  latter,  besides  my 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  differ 
with  me  in  oninlon),  seems  insane;  but  €^od  is  my  Judge.  I  loveJtMtios 
more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more  than  fame  and  wealth ; 
tnore  fHeaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  upon  a  battle-field ;  but  oh  1  my  oonntrymen,  could  you  all 
bat  see  the  realitfot  efl^cts  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  have  seen  them  Qn 
09€ff  State^  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  wotud 
^ray  the  Ahniffhty  to  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sen^  of  right  and 
juitioe  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasenii^  of  mercy),  and  that' he  would 
3ry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  H  daily  growing  wider. 
Alasl  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom?  Four  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
gtfways  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken.  And  even  now  I  would 
Ikold  my  lile  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Oht  my  friends,  if  the 
fearftd  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  but  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor !  How  I  have  loved  the  eld  flag  can  never  now  be 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  oouM  boast  of  ncn$  sp 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
%loody  deeds  of  which  she  has  heen  mads  the  emblem,  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oh !  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  fold^ 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  houor.  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
Ineen  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  and  oppression,  till  now  (in 
my  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes  look  like  bloody  gathee  on  the  face 
of  heaven.-  I  look  bow  upon  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  Ky  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  idone.  Nor  do 
1  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  thib 
tean,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.  If  success  attend  me,  I  go 
penniless  to  her  idde.  They  say  she  has  found  that  ^Mast  ditofi  ^'  whieh 
Che  N6rth  have  so  long  derided  and  been  endeavoring  to  force  her 
In,  forgetting  they  are  our  brothers,  and  that  it  is  iropoNtio  to  goad  an 
enemy  to  madness.  Should  I  reach  her  in  safety,  and  find  it  true,  t  will 
proudly  beg  permission  to  triumph  or  ^e  in  that  same  *'  ditch  "  by  her 
side. 
-   A  €hi\fBderate  doing  duty  upon  hie  own  retpomMlitp. 

J.  Wims  BooTiE. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

OBARass  ASD  apxcmcAnoMB. 

.   The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  against  David  % 
Harold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Michael  O^Laaghlin,  John  H. 


"USfito  Tm.  141*  jxf  Jkjmtxum  J^bippln. 

•  Miuld:--*       ^^  .  :. 

of  U|e  exist^.  armad  r/ebfiHion  4gaui8t  tib^  Ufut€4  SUtoft  oi  Aincxic^  od 
,  or  before  the- ^Utday  pf  Mmt^K^^^^p*  4^d^v<mdriw  idimt  oUier  (b^#  W 
,tw.«ea  l^hat  <kj.«od  tibe  16tb  4iiy.of  Ap>rU«  136fiyeoml4iuQAi0oi&fed«3ratiii^ 
{iuid.iK)i(»|^uriagJU)g<»tlieivwU^  onci  JqIii^  Q,  ^Siwratt, Johu^WilkiM  Booth, 
^0eciQ%rJDiayi«,/j6e<>i)9eiN,rSa»Q4Mlb  B»Jl^r\^  .fnaker,  Jaooh  Thc^m^aoiL 
WiUiam  p,.Cie^j,,X/i#iiMiHiClcW9iiOeorg»  Harpep,, George.  Yoi|iig,  ^d 
otxiera  unkoowA^  to  hili.and  vHmler  irhhim  tbe- HilJLtarji  DepftrU^ent  of 
WMbiafltoo,  iWidiiyiitbaA  theifpriifi^  and  inireqcbed  tioe^thereQ^  Abr^haa 
Lkicoloyaod  at^tbeitiiup  el  9aidi<H>al>i9J|iigi<CQpfederaUng|.«Dd4>oo«pii^^ 
.PreM^entfOf  th^  lUpited  St^es  >o£  ^Jnerica  juid  QoDuxiaivdar-iaTCbief  .^ 
the  Army  and  ^avy  thereof;  Andrew  JoI^^sqd,  bow  VioerPxeeidoDt  oC  the 
(United  filial  f^  i^oree^Ad;  W^liam  H.  Sevard^  SecreUuryof  State  of  the 
.Uxuted^tat^s  aforctsaid,- ai)d  tliy^aaes  S,  Graut,  LieataoaQt-Gen^ral  of  (he 
Arn^  of  the  Cniited  Stfftos.  afoseaa^  then  ia  commaad  of  the>  ami;^  of 
rthe  'United  States,  riiader  the.  direction  of  the  aald .Abraham  ImofAHf  and 
tin.pttrftiiAiMieto^.and  in  pyoiec«Uiag .^aid jnaUffJon^  uftlawfoV  «nd  traitor- 
ow  oonspiraey  afiaire9ai0^  #nd:in  aid  of  aaid  I'ebeUioo,  after.warda,  to  wit: 
On  tiie  lith  d|iy..of  AprU,  13Q6»  within,  the  militarj,  de{»artment  of  Waeh- 
dngtqn  aforesaid,  aod  within  ..the  forUtied  and  intrenehed^lineaof  said 
mQitary  departmiuit^  tqgetl^r.'Witl)k#aidi  John- Wilkes  Booth-.an4  Joha  H. 
Snrratt,  malioional/^  unUiwfallg^  aad  traitorooaly  murdering  the  said 
Abfahaifi.LinooliH  thent^reaideut  of  ilhe  United  StaUsr  and  Comioander^ 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  apd  Kavy  of  the  Umted.  State%  as  aforesaid,  and 
maUoiooalor,  nnla^-fuUvi  a^d  U-aitoroualy  asaanlting;,  with  intei^t  to  kill 
.imd  murder  tli^  jsaid  'Willii^a  ^U.  Seward,  theji'  Secreiary  of  St^  of  the 
United  Stateaaaiafturesaidt  (^d  lying  in  wait  with  io^nt,  ifialicioasly,  un- 
lawfully,, aflut.tnsitoroasly,  to  Itill  and  murder  the  said  Andrew  Jolinsoui 
then  being.  Vioe-Presideat  of  ihe  United  .States,  and  tb^  said.  Ulysses  S. 
Graatf  thenb^ng  ilientenairt-General  and  iifivCpnunaad  of  the  armies 
of  the .  United  States .  liforewd- 

,i  ^ptieiJi4Mtiifn.U^»^u  libis  that  they,  the  said  David  E«  Harold,  Edward 
BpaMkr,  Lewis  Fayne^  iohj^i  0.  Sorratt,,  Kich^el  O^Lsnghlin,  Samuel 
ArncdOfe  Mary  £.  Surratt^  George  A.^Atsterodt.  and  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  in- 
cited jmd  enooiiragedthereuiitp  by  JefiE^rsqn  i>ayjs»  George. N.  Saunden^ 
.Beverly  Tuck^r^  Jacob  Thompson,  Williauk^C.  Cisax;y,  CL^menl  0.  Claj, 
.George.  Barp^f,  George.  Yoang»  fuid  others  unknown,,  citizens  of  the 
United  Stf^^s  'aforesaid,.and  whot  were  then  engaged. in snned  rebeilioa 
jfEsiiist  the  United  States  of  Ainerioa,.within!^e  liputs.j^e^eoi^  did,  in 
aid  of  ssid  armed  rebellion,  on  or  b^foif).  the  dth  diur  of  ^aroh,,  A.i>r  186(^ 
^d  on  divers  ^her  dsys  and  tii|ies  betveen  that  da^  and  the>  15th  dsy 
{of.  Aprilj^A.  n.  1865^  oombine,  ^qn^^derate,.  aodi  •€Oi\si>ij:e ,  f4^geith^  at 
3]mhington  .City«  wtthia-  th»  nuUtary  ,4epart»e|^  of.  .Wa8luj^||to%  .and 
within  the  intrenched  fortifications  and  military  Imes  of  the  said  United 
States,  there  beiiu|^  uvlawfimyt  maUoiously,  aod  traitorously,  to  kill  and 
mur^eir.AbliaMvii  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  "kilT  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  said  United  Stites,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  the 
said  Abraham  LinaoUii  ^'Sfter  ths.ith  d^y iof  Marfh,.x<. ».  1H65,  the  office 
of  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  tkeveo^  woidtd-deviehie,  aul.to.iuilawfully,  mallcionsly, 
Mid  tra^orously  kiXi,  and  mu|*der  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then.  liQutenant-^^en- 
ir^,  aad  under  th^  directio^i  of  the  said  Abrah^  («inpoln>  in  command 
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oMw  temkirof  the  'Tifiiitea'  Oiatw  atowBJi,  ma  -iiiaikif«ill9v  tiuiieidasl vi 
loAvtliBitoimi^y  toikUlanctinqMcr  Wi^^  H.  Seward,  tlnen  Seoretory 
ef  ^StHito  of  (the  Unjitod«0tetefl.albv^bi6d,.w.hdse'  flntyit^wM  by  Ifiw^  apoa 
the 4ie«th:of  saldPrdsicleat  an^ Viee-9raiftdeiit'0f  dieUnUeddUtas afore* 
tild,ito'cdii80'«i  eledtkm  to  ]»e  beld» Aw  eleeionof  PrM&dedt  of  Ih^  *UDit<id 
Btstes;  ttbe^conspik^tore- afm«wdd  desigoiiig'  end  inleiidings  hy  the;  kiUing 
Alid'-iBiirder  :of  the*  «irid  AbMfaam  XiRfooln,-  Andnrr*  JohiMoti,  UiysMe^Bi 
€knui«^«Qli  WiUitti*^tt.j8ew>ir4  M  afbreeaid,  lio  depnre  the  anngr  Mid  aavy 
f^rthe  sMtdHitiBd'StBtes  of!4eottititiitioiial  oomtaanderliiHihief;  and  to 
depri^  Ihe  artltie?  of  itlw  *  Uoiled  States  of  ^eir*  l«nrM  eottmoDder,  utid 
le-pi^veM  te  lawMele^tlbnoft  Preaideirt  and  VuMMFMaid^tof  the  Unked 
States,  afbresaid^  aiid  bythe'iaeaiie  aforesaid  to  aid'and' comfort  the  in-* 
avrgeata  engaged*  in  aimed  reb^ion' against  the- said  United  States* as 
aforesaid,' 'add  :cther€A>y  aid 'io  the  tmbversieii'  aad  ovorthnyw  of  tii^  Qoit* 
sMittitiott%iad  liie  laws  of  ^h^  United* States;  and  being  so  eombined,  con^ 
Merited^  aiid*tionspiriBg>togetheb-insthe  proaeeiHion  ^said  nttlaWfoland 
trtdtbrous  ooini|)h«ey  ont&b  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  l«6S,.at 
thiB :henr of  dbontten  eMoek'«od  fifteen- minntee  p.  m.,  at  Ford^s llieatre, 
oBiTentih  8«ipeet,.«n  the'City  of  Washington,  «nd  within  the  mlitary  de- 
paittmeiit'  and  inHitary  Hues  aforesaid,  John  WHkes  Booth,  one  of  the 
ooonplralote  afOMSaid,  in  parsnsneeof  said  mdawfal  and  traitopons  oen* 
spfiraoy,  did  tbeaand  tbeve,  tniinvlally,nialioioaBly,  and  traitorously,  imS 
wiAr  ifttent  to  *ldQ  add  mnrder  the  stud  Abmham  Linooln,  disoharge  a 
nfotol  tfaen^faeM  In  the  handsof  hhn  ^e  said  Booth,  tiie  same  being  theft 
loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  ball,  agunst  and  npon  the  left  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  fai9fid>of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and- did  thereby  then 
and  ilfterelnfltetti'pon  him,  the  mid  Abraham  Lineeln,  then  President  of  the- 
said  QU»d  States,  and  Oonmisikder'^ln'-Ohief  of  the  army  and  nary  there- 
of 4  mortal  woand,.w)iereof  afterwards,  to  wit  r  on  the  16th  day  of  April, 
AVtK  196&,  at  Washington  €ity  aiDresaid,  the  said  Abraham  Linooln  died, 
and  tiier&hy  then,  and  there,  aafd*  in  parsnanoe  of  said  eonspiracy  the  said 
defendants  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  unlawfully,  traitoronaly; 
and  feBaKetoiisliy,  with  the  intent'  to  aid  the  mbeHion,  as  aforesaid,  kill  and 
mbrder  the  «aid  Abraham :  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States^  as 
afoi^saM,!  and:  in  farther  preeeoatlott  of  the  nnlfeiwful  and  ^traitoroos  con- 
Sj^a^  afor^baidi  addfdf  the  mnrderons  and  traitorous  intent  of  saideon* 
splraey,  the  -said  Edward  Spangler,  on  the  said  i4th  day  of  April,  a.  d.. 
1865,  at'ahoatthe  same  hour  of  tbat^^ay,  as  afosesaid;<  within  said  mili- 
tary depaMment  ''and  the  miKtary  Knes'iiibresaid;  did  aid  and  assist  the 
sMa  'J<Hia  WiHres  Booth  to  obtain  ai^  entrance^  to  the  Ixn  in  theaaid 
theatre  in^  which  the-  said  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  the  time  he 
was  assaulted  and  shot  as  aforesaid  by  John  Wdkes  Booth';  and  also  did 
then  and  theaaid  said  Booth  in  liarrlng  and  obstnioting  the  door  of  the 
botof  said  theatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  preventany  assistance  to- or  repoue 
of  the  said  Abraham  Linooln,' against- the' murderous  assault  of  the  said 
J<din  Wilkes  BbMh,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  inmidting  his  escape  after 
the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid : 
and  Id  firths  prosecutiod- of  said  -  unlawful,  murderous,- and  traitor6us 
eonsplrdcy,'  and  in '^ursuanoe  thereof,  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid, 
tiMi  tf«id  Davfd  E.  Harold  did,' on  the  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1666,  within  the 
military' department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  aid  and  abeC,  and  assist 
the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham 
Lhlcohi,  aM"  did  then  and  there  aid  and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said 
John  WDkes- Booth, 'in  attemptihiD^  hinT  to  escape  fhrongh  the  military 
lilier  afoilisM,' and  did  acoompany  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth 
In  •CtempViiig'to  oenoeal  himself  and  escape  from  Jostioe  after  killing  and 
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mmteteirtiM  Mid  Abraham  Ummi^  rfw  mnlii ;  MdlaftirtiMr 
tion  of  Mid  ttnU  vful  and  tnutorooi  ooMpme/^  and  of  the  iatenl  thereof 
ea  aforeeaid,  the  aaid  Lewie  Payne  did  oa  the  aame  wat±i  of  the  IMi  dajr 
of  April,  1665,  aboot  the  same  hour  of  tea  o^clook,  mteeiA  minntM  p.  m^ 
at  the  OitjT  of  Waaliingtoo,  and  vithin  the  military  deiwriiiMmt  and  the 
military  linM  aforee^  anlawfolly  and  malioioasly  nmke  an  aawnit  apoo 
the  aaid  William  H.  Seward,  Seeretarv  of  State  as  aforeedd,  in  the  direll- 
ing-houM  and  bed-chamber  of  faUn,  the  Mid  William  H.  Seward,  and  the 
Mid  Payne  did  then  and  there,  with  alarge  knife  held  in  hit  hand,  imiav- 
fiilly,  traitoroasij,  and  in  purBoanoe  of  aaid  oenepiracy,  strike,  ftah.  ent, 
and  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  Mid  William  Et.  Sewacd,  and  did  uere- 
by  then  and  there  and  with  the  intent  afareeorfd,  with  Mid  knife,  infliot 
upon  the  faioe  and  throat  of  Mid  William  H.  Seward  divers  grierona 
wooads;  and  said  Lewis  Payne,  in  farther  prosecntioii  of  said  ooaapiraoy, 
at  the  SSBM  time  and  plaee  last  afbresaio,  did  attempt,  with  the  kn^ 
aforesaid,  and  a  pistol,  held  in  his  hand,  to  kill  and  mnrder  fVederiok 
W.  Seward,  Aogostas  U.  Seward,  Emriok  W.  HanMl,  and  GedMrge  F.  Bob- 
Inson,  who  were  then  striving  to  protect  and  rsseno  the  said  WiUiam  H. 
Seward  from  being  mnrdsred  by  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  and  did  then  and 
there,  with  the  Mid  knife  and  pistols  held  in  his  hands,  inflici  upon  the 
head  of  said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  upon  th#  pecaoas  ef  said  Aognalns 
fi.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  Geof^ge  F,  fiolMnaoo,  divers  grie¥o«s 
and  dangerous  wounds,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  HanMl,  and 
George  F.  Bubinson. 

And  in  ftirther  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  and  its  traitorona  and 
murderous  designs,  the  Mid  Greorge  A.  Atserodt  did,  on'  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1665,  and  about  the  same  hour  aforesaid,  within  tha 
military  department  and  the  military  liaM  aforesttd,  lie  in  wsit  for  An* 
drew  Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aforesiM,  with 
ttie  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  its. 
murderous  and  treasonable  purpose  aforeMid,  on  the  nights  of  the  18th 
and  Uth  of  April,  a.  d.  1665,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  Mulitaiy 
department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael  O^Lao|^lin  did 
then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant-Genend 
and  Commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Sutes  m  aforesaid,  with  in- 
tent then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  Mid  Ulysses  S.  Grants 

And  in  the  forther  prosecution  oi  Mid  conspiracy,  the  said  Samnel  Ar- 
nold did,  within  the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on; 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1866^  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine, 
cons(Hre  witli,  and  aid,  oouasel,  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payue,  George  A.  Ataerodt,  Michael  O'Langhlin, 
emd  their  coafederatM  in  said  unlawful,  marderouS)  and  traitorous  con* 
■piracy,  and  itt  the  execution  thereof  as  aforeiaid. 

And,  in  fhrther  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  Maiy  E.  Sarratt  did 
at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military  department,  and  the  military 
lines  aforesud,  on  or  beibro  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  n.  1866,  and  on  di- 
vers other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  3M)  of  April,  a.  n. 
1865,  receive,  entertain,  hnrbor  and  conceal,  aid.  and  assist  the  Mid  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  Dav'td  £.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael 
O'Langhlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt^  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates, 
witli  knowledge  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  end  assist  them  Id  the  execution  thereof 


ft&d  Iti'eBoapfhg  from  Jtts^ct  SHer  the  hmr/ler  of  the  said  Abra%fttn  Utt^ 
coin,  as  aforesaid;  and  fn  ftirtber  prosecntion  of  iaid  oonsplracf ,  the  aaid 
Samuel  A.  Modd  did,  at  Washington  'Oitj,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  milttarj  lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March^ 
A.  n.  1865,  and  on  divenr  othef*  days  sfnd  times  between  that  day  and  the 
20th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  adrise,  encourage,  receive,  entertain,  harbor,, 
and  conceal,  aid|  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  DaTid  £.  Harold, 
Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Bnrratt,  lOchael  O^Langhlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt, 
Hary  S.  Snrratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  with  in« 
tent  to*aid,  abet,  and  assist  tiiem  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping  . 
from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  in  manner  aforesaid. 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Holt,  Judge- AdtotaU'G0ntrfiL 

i 

.    .  •  Titt  mrMif#  OF  ms  ooubt. 
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To  Mfjor-Oeneral  W.  S.  Hancock,  U.  3.  Volunteer$j  e<nnmandi7^  Middle 
MilUMry  DMkU>%,  WaehingtofH  £>.  C. : 

Wherea^y  By  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in  paragraph  4,  Special 
Orders  211,  dated  War  Department,  Ad^ntant-G^neral^s  Office,  May  6, 
1865,  and  of  which  MiO^^~^°®^  DaTid  Hnnter,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  President,  the  following  persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  as 
hereinafter  stated,  as  follows: — 

Fir$t.—1H^d  E.  Harold. 

Finding, — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,'*  except  combining,  confedera* 
ting,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Snangler,  as  to  which  part  thereof  "  Not 
Guilty.*'  Of  the  charge  *  Guilty,**  except  the  words  of  the  charge  that 
**he  combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  IJdward  Spaogler,**  as 
to  which  part  of  the  charge  "  Not  Guilty." 

Sentence, — And  tlie  Commission  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  DaTid 
£.  Harold,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Seeand, — George  A,  Atzerodt 
.  PUiding,'^f  the  specification  "Guilty,**  except  combining,  confeder- 
ating, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  this  '*  Not  Guilty.'* 

Sentence, — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said 
6eorge  A.  Atzerodt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  6t  the  Comniission  ooncurring  therein. 

Third — ^Lewis  Payne. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,**  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the 
charge  ^*  Not  Guilty,**  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.    Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence, — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore,  sentence  him,  the  said 
Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct ;  two-thikda 
ci  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Fourth,— HLbjcS  E.  Surratt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  **  Guilty,**  except  as  to  the  receiring. 
entertaining,  harboring,  and  eonoealing  Samuel  Arnold   and   Miehael 
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OXavgbMii,  an^vMoept  «0-to  f^mibiatiig^- eonMerttiof^  and.  ctmafUo^ 
with  &  ward  BMRgl^ib.  Qf  Oms  not  «uU^.  Of  thedume  ''GnUW  ex- 
cept M.  to  .oovMiiiagf'Of^nlMerftluig,  and.  oootpiriog  with  Edw^dk  Sfiftn* 
gl<ar»    Of  thifltiiofc.gaiity.  «.      • 

'  iS!0»i<«7M«*''--Aad 'the  jOommMeioii  does  therefore  senteaoe  her^-the  taad 
Mary  £.  Somubt, to  be )iMmged  hjr the neok  untiLahe bedead, at  aiush  time 
atid  place  «9.the  PrendoDt  i>i  the  Uolted.Statea  ahall  diceot,  two-thirds  of 
t^e  members  of  the  OommisaioQ  concarring  therein ;  aod 

Wk^sM,  The  President  of  the  United.  States  hias  approved,  the  loTago- 
ing s^ntemoes U  thefoUowiag  order,  to  wit : — 

The  fbregoing  sentenoes  in  the  eases  of  David  £.  Harold,  George  £. 
Atserodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and-Marpr  £.'Sarratt,  are  hereby  aporoved;  and 
it  1.8, ordered  that  the  sentences  m  the  cases  of  David  E.  darted,  G.  A. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  £.  Sarratt,  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  proper  military  anthority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  7th  day  of  J«ly,  1696,  between  tbe  hoars  of  10  o^clook  ju  m. 
and  d/o'oleok  «•  m.  of  that  day. 

Ahdbbw  JoHzmosr,  Prssiclsi^ 

There/hrSj  Yon  are  hereby  oonraunded.  to  oanae  the  foregoing  sentences 
hi  the  cases  of  David  £.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atzerodt^  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary 
B.  Surratt^  to  be  duly,  eatecuted  ii>  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

•By  aommand  of  the  Presidenl  of  the  United  States. 

£.  D*  T0WV9KHD,.  Amatant  Adjutant- General, 

In  the  remaining  oases  of  O^Langhlin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and.  Modd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  as  follows : — 

iVtA.— Michael  O^Laqghlin. 

Fin^nf^-^f  the  Bpeoification  "Guilty,*^  except  the  words  ther^f  as 
follows :  *^  And  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aloreswd, 
aedt  i^  mnrdi^pous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of 
thelSthiiad  l4th  of  April,  a.  d.  18te,  at  Washington  City,  and  withia 
the  «iiUtary>  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
O^Langhlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lien- 
tenant-General  and  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  with 
intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant.^'  Of 
said  wouds,  ''J^oi  Guilty,"  and  except  *^  combining,  confederating,  and 
eonspiring  w^h  Edward  Spangler/^  Of  this  not  guiltyi  Of  the  charge 
*^  Guilty,'  except  combining,  confederating,. and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler*    Of.  this  not  gnilty. 

Sentence. — The  Gommissioi^  sentence  JlOohael  O^^aughlin  to  be  impris* 
oned  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

^to^ti.e'nEdward  Spani^er. 

jpmdtnff.^-^t  ^he  speoiiicatiQn,  *f  Not  Guilty/Vexcept  as  to  the  wordi^ 
^Uhe  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  dky  6f  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  that  day  as.aibresaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and*  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkea  Booth,  **  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  had  been-  murdered  in  the-  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  thes^  worda, 
^' Guilty.^*  Of  the  charge,  not. guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  his  es- 
cape aftei  hawing  killed  and  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
lJaitedStatss--£e,  tlie  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  aod 
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abetting  as  afbreaaid,  well  knoirliig  that  the  eaid  Abraham  Linooliif  Pres- 
ident as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  as 
aforesaid. 

The  Oommission  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  oonfined  at  hard  labor  for 
six  years. 

i9i9enth, — Samuel  Arnold.    Of  the  spedfleadons — 

OuUtp — ^Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  gailty . 

Of  the  charge-*- 

Ouilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilt  j. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth, — Samuel  A.  Mudd.    Of  the  specification — 

Ouilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  this  not  guilty;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining, 
and  harborinff  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  lu- 
cliael  O^Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Arnold;  of  this,  not  g^iilty.  Of  the  charge  ^^  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Ed  wan!  Spangler ;  of  thisf  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — ^The  ()ommis8ion  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  life. 

The  Presidents  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows: — 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  0*Laughlin,  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  their  respective  sentences. 

AiTDSBW  JoHNSOir,  Ftennent. 
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Honkor,  Oen.— snooeeds  General  Borbelde  tn 

Arm  J  of  Potomac,  406;  Is  reltered  fhim  eom- 

mand,  4081 
Hunter,  Gen.— his  order  abolishing  slavery  in 

South  Carolina,  888 ;  Lincoln's  letter  to,  In 

MiS8onri,494;  wins  aTletory  nt  Piedmont, 

680. 
Bouse  of  BepresentntlTes  oensnros  Aleamnder 

Long  and  B.  G.  llarrls,  4T1 


Invtsloh  ~  proposed  rebel  inTSSion  of  the 
BTorth,  177;  Invasion  of  PennsyhranU  by 
General  Lee,  409. 


Jobaaon,  Andrew— 'Provisional  Oorenior  of 
TiennMseo,  488;  proehunntton  regulating 
•lection,  608^  097;  elected  Vloe-Prestdent, 
884;  take* o«th  of  oAoe  and  beoomes  Presi> 
teitTl^ 


Xttpttrtck— nid  to  ftlchmond,  6t^  j 


Lfttor  if  tlw  Pmklspiftf-to.G0TOr«er  IUek8» 
W  Msi^lmdr.lM^  tot.tanHnitiloAeni.  4sb 
Virginia,  m^UfQmmifl.FmamaJtt  fev<i^i«g 
Ids  order,  IDSi  toiH.  Graaley,  ^68^  ta  JM(o- 
filellin  Jn^n^lyfnlagl  aniodjiraami  oa  Rlffhinond. 

8M;.«»  MoOUUiia  i*9ai-mdLmag.|U^n)Mr, 
MM' W  lleQMliwabt»t4iaBi«t)Mir  M^  snsf • 
818;  tA.MACMlm  ia)ffnt;||0^w«U.^8D;  V> 
MoCWlaa  abon^  «ltbM«i«  ¥f9X)«w#U,  m; 

to,M(BC)tlteA  ibiHi«i^n<;M08»ll91  i  ^  HtfiH- 
.Ian  about  QMorec  Jtnnotfoa>^i  in.vepUr 
to  jMaCtollaa,.  890.;.  abo«t  M*en(Qrq0D«Mila 
aftor  sefon  div«'  battlear^^^.^^i  <» 
4J^natre9gth..o(  MoUelUn^  -annf,  ,897 ;  tp 
MoCloUan  aftec  ApftfM'n*,  818 ;  to  MoCleJlaii 
•hout  b«ne%  881;  to  Fa;B^do.Wooa«841; 
to«imni4>te#,oC  Albany  mfeling,  880 ;  cof^- 
lalttfo  of  /Ohio  ConveAtlon,  894;  to  Govei^ 
nor  Seymonr  on  the  draft,  408 ;  scoond  letter 
on  the  same  sattleet^iOS;  dlvatchea  to  Chi- 
o^m,  408;  latter  of  thanks.  V>  Q^paral  Qraat* 
4A8;  ^  .QfVMval  Hui)tar,oa.ti^lng  cpcnmand 
ln.,Mia«»nd,484;  Vo  Gencrta  Ekbpflo^  .^29; 
to  oonimlttea  ttom  Missonri,  482 ;  .on.pl^nra^ 
qaarvels  in  Missouri,  48$;  to  Union  qpnven- 
Uoi)  In  HUnoia,  440 ;  on  pi^rment  of  boonUsi* 
.478;  to  House  of  B«|prwMntattyes  on  Qeneril 
Blair,  478 ;  on  aiding  people  of  East  Tennea- 
see,  475;  to  editor  of  N.  A.  Beview,  4S3;  to 
a  Bullitt,  Louisiana,  484 ;  to  Governor  Shop- 
1^,  .on  electing  members  cf  Congress  la 
Louisiana,  4S6l;  to  committee  of  planters, 
Lonisisna,  437;  to  H.  Hahn,  Louisiana,  4S9 ; 
to  ClenenU  Banks,  Louisiana,  490 ;  to  Gen- 
eral Stoele,  of  Arkansas,  491 ;  about  Arkansas 
Convention,  492 ;  to  General  Gillmore,  about 
Florid^  614 ;  to  workingmen  of  Manchester, 
496;  to  workingmen  of  London,  498;  to 
Christian  Commission,  600 ;  to  H.  W.  Hoff- 
man, Maryland,  612;  to  General  Grant,  628 ; 
to  Colonel  I.oomi^  684;  to  F.  A.  Ctinkllng, 
568 ;  to  committee  of  Convention,  688 ;  to  3, 
GL  WelUag,  064;  in  regard  to  aUegod  poaee 
oommisslonera,  578,  57^  676|  580 ;  to  H.  J, 
Bnymond,  687,  588;  in  reply  to  protest  ef 
Tennesseaas,  698;  to  M.  Blair,  808;  isader- 
ing  thanks  to  Ckneral  Sheridan,  804:  to  H. 
W.  Hof&nan,  608,  to  J.  Phillip^  615;  toMrsi 
Bixby,  616;  to  MrSb  Gnmey,  818;  to  J.  Ma^ 
lean,  619 ;  to  Governor  Smith,  yemient,88T; 
to  Mr.  Hodges,  Kentneky,  787;  to  Gonesnl 
Hooker,  768,  T68 ;  to  General  MeCloUaa,  Xf9 ; 
to  J.  M.  Bbtts,  T71 ;  to  Govemer  MigolBn» 
771 ;  to  Count  Gasparin,  772. 
Lincoln,  Abraham— autobiography,  17;  spHi- 
tlog  rails,  28;  flatboataan,  98,  84;  grocery 
keeper,  25;  Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War,  86; 
electod  to  Leg1ttlatm«,  86 ;  letter  to  Col.  Alton, 
87;  protest  on  alavery,  88;  defends  AM&- 
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•tfOBS, »;  •ttiOMtlMi  bgr  tkf* tar,  tt; 
•d  to  OoDgveM,  88;  oppoM*  tiM  Mcztaaa 
WW,  88 ;  rcaolatlont  on  Moxican  war,  85; 
ip^ooh  OB  tBtanua  impfwmui^  88;  vm 
rik^Fwy  te  tiM  DMviet  oT  ColBmUt»88;  M 
miBMit  prmrlto,  41;  «  BMhM«  om,  41; 
MBdIdato  for  0eMtor,  41^  44,  81;  iarau  a 
iMMt,  41 ;  on  popabr  wv^Mlgvtf, 44,  If;  la 
Fremont  oampalga,  48;  ipeiA  at  Bpriaff- 
IMd,  4T,  08;  ipoMli  it  €MeH«,  88;  MmU 
with  Doof^lM,  48;  qoMtioMd  bf  Dooclu, 
84;  quMdoM  Dooflaa,  85;  tpoorii  at  Ool- 
mntma,  76;  t^^eA  at  dnalBBatl,  81;  flpacah 
at  Cooper  lattftnte,  Haw  York,  85;  Ttoit  to 
ITaw  York,  108;  vMt  to  Rya  Polnta,  108; 
Utier  OB  JaffMwm,  101;  noolaatad  at  Ghl- 
Mfo,  108;  Yisihad  by  eummittae,  104;  aaoaptt 
iioin1]ifttluD,106;  elaetloBtoPraaldtBojfliiV; 
depaiiura  for  Waahtngtoo,  181;  arrlfal  at 
Waahington,  158;  laaognratloB,  181;  iBIar- 
▼lew  with  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  175;  triilt 
to  the  army  before  PeterabargiMt;  Boaft1> 
luted  for  re-eleotion  to  Prealdeiaey,  656;  ae- 
oepte  BomiiMtloii,  608,  588;  interview  with 
weatem  men,  583;  eoarse  pmMed  tn  regard 
to  iaiery,  000;  re-elaotlon  to  Pireeideney,  818, 
884;  reeelvee  colored  people,  887;  holdaeon- 
ferenee  with  rebel  oommltaionert  at  Hamp- 
ton Boadt,  000;  aeeond  Inaagnratlon,  loois, 
870;  Tiatte  Army  of  Pf»tomae,8n;  remarlu 
on  military  poaftton  of  Shenaan,  8TB;  tele- 
graphafrom  Olty  Point  the  progreis  of  bat- 
tle, 878;  risits  Richmond,  881;  tDterviews 
with  leading  men  of  Richmond,  888;  dltre- 
ganU  warning!  in  regard  to  hie  penonal 
Mfety,  888 ;  remarks  tp  Mr.  Colftiz,  884;  at- 
tende  a  meeting  of  the  GabiBet,  April  14, 
1965,  004;  Interriew  with  Colfla  and  Aah- 
muD,  605;  attends  the  theatre,  085;  hie  as- 
•assination,  087 ;  the  seene  of  death,  088, 77S ; 
ftaneial  serTioes  at  ExeentlTe  Mansion,  708; 
foneral  oorfe^w,  704;  its  progress  from  Wadi- 
ington  to  Springfield,  708-711;  burial,  718; 
aatlmate  of  Mr.  Linooln^s  character,  71& 

Por  offldsl  papers,  Ao,  see  ApMuma,  Ijr^ 
ns,  MnsSAaB,  Oanaa,  Paooi.Aif anon. 
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Pur  traits  of  ohacacter,  sea 
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Long;  Alexander,  cenraBed  by  Honse  of  Bep- 
rcaeBtettTos,  471. 

LsnlaiaBs  arimtssten  of  mambera  of  Coagress, 
flD;  moTeasents  for  reorganJiadon,  488; 
Presidents  letter  to  OoTemor  Bhepley,  488; 
application  for  aatiiority  to  call  a  Convention, 
4M ;  appUeatloa  of  planters  to  the  President, 
487 ;  PNsidears  reply,  467 ;  General  Banks's 
proalamatton  ordering  flnelefltion,4SS;  elce- 
tkw  of  Qorenior  Hahn,  488;  abolition  of 
•iaTCf7,  fill ;  I'fostdaat'aremArbs  OSA 


<<  rsbel  itf i^t 
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,178; 


Maiylsnd    pissage  of 


wfih 


Hicks,  lUi  P^asijMrt^ 
with  anthoritles,  175;  arrest  ef  m 
the  Lagialatare,  876 ;  abolitloB 
Mayaafd,  Bornos^  rspiy  ts  Rwidaat^ 


benef 
,611. 


MoClailaB^  appidatad 

>,  #^ari  of  rebel  atasagtli  at  Tasktrnm, 


^4;  navameBt  to  tba  Ck|ckaha«lqf,  SH; 
repoftacf  WiUiamsbnig^  978;  waato  MaDow- 
aU  to  join  him  by  walar,  878^887;  latter  of 
adTloatotl»PrssldaBt,a86;  ordaaad  ta  wMk- 
draw  from  the  PealBsalai  886;  ortsia*  to 
•Bperiatand  the  forwarding  of  ratallM«a> 
nsavta  to  ¥a^  888;  hia  foilaxa  l»  aM  ftpib 
808;  snggeata  that  Papa  be  laft  tv  *fet  ant 
of  hia  sqiapa,*  818 ;  stops  FaaBUiB*a  advaaesb 
811;  foUoxa  to  pnraiie  I^eo  after  ▲aHetsm, 
818;  orderadtoadvanae,818;  nomiaatedfor 
PreaideBc;y,  588. 

Meade,  G«n.-«nceeads  Hooker,  408;  flg^la  at 
Qetfysboxg,  410L 

Meisifs  of  the  Presidept— extra  scsrton  of  Qea- 
Crsss,  July,  1881, 18A;  Arst  anaaal,  Daeea- 
ber,  1881,  818;  roeommanding  aid  to  States 
emaacipating  slaToa,  898;  spproTing  Mil  te 
aboliah  slavery  in  District  of  Colorabiik  88S ; 
approving  conflsestion  bill,  945;  saatalniBg 
SeeretM/  Cameron,  846 ;  seeond  annual,  188^ 
844;  reoommending  sid  for  emandpatioa, 
854;  on  the  enrrency,  888;  third  aannal, 
1888, 445 ;  in  reforence  to  commission  of  Gen* 
arair.  P. Blair, 478, 474 ;  in  regai^  ta  reUef 
of  people  of  Sast  Tennessee,  475;  recom- 
mending continoaaca  ef  bonntfea  to  volnn- 
teen,  478;  fourth  annua;,  1684,  884;  trans- 
mitting correapondence  relative  to  Hamptoa 
Roads  oonfersnoe,  808;  eoneeralng  nproasB- 
tation  in  dectotal  eoUege,  88A 

Mexico    the  new  empire,  488;  Mr.  SewarCs 
letter  on,  485;  Preaident  deoUaea  to  rocag- 
niie,  408;  resolotion  of  Honsa  of  Bejrsssai 
ativea,487. 

Miseonri— eeoditioB  of  the  State  st  ontbreak  of 
the  rebellion,  498;  emancipation  in,  497;  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  Cnrtia,  498;  Pteaident's 
dispatch  about,  498 ;  Gen.  BehaOakrs  appoint- 
ment, 498;  President's  fnstmctions  to,  488; 
his  removal,  487 ;  Preddent's  interview  with 
radicals  oi;  498;  sboUtion  of  slavery  in,  481, 
511;  mass  convention,  481;  n«sident*s  let- 
ter to  Mo.  committee,  489 ;  Pt«ildent*B  leUe* 
on  ehnrch  contests,  498;  Plreaident^  letter 
to  Gen.  Hnnter,  494 

Mobile  harbor  da(eaoea  aaptared,  548. 


National  Militia— passage  of  the  conscription 
hill,  804;  Ita  provisioM,  884;  rit^iidantli. 


Indes. 
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lnN.T^40t;  Oov.BeynioQr*scorrespoad««ce 
with  tk«  Ft«ttd«iit,  406;  Proddent't  d!s- 
pstdHW  to  €U«ig(S  406L 


-'Ovd^F-  of  the  PrMldent-H^tlrlng  Qen.  Soott, 
2M;  for  adTsnoe  of  tj.  B.  ormtca,  365;  for 
•dVftnoe  of  Anny  of  Potomac,  8M,  81S;  to 

,  J  iMTjB^  WMhington  pm>p«rlf  defend«d,  'S^S; 
fco^-mlUtary  and  naval  oommandere  In  regard 
to  property  and  persona  of  AAican  descent- 
881;  concerning  the  6abi>ath,  842;  for  draft 
fbr  MQ,<K)0  men,  419 ;  calling  for  an  additional 
WHjb»m&n,  4ffVT  Mhdag  ultttBr  lUbUI^ 
of  eltfxena  recognfked  as  oonsnis  of  ioretgn 
plHMfhtf  mUi  re^oMng  vxeqfmtn  o#  cehtol  of 
B4Ighun<  hr  9L  Lbiila,-480;  tttTeMSn«  M. 
lUto  with  pamtm  of  ratlltw^-  govenrar  of 

r''LiMiMaB%  #•?  e>te«tticr  la-otMaeii  to  col- 
ored troopOi  080;  tendering  thanks,  lEa,'apon 
socefsM*  at  UoMle  Boy  add  Atluit%  548, 

'"'  OM;-  taBdeAngthanlts  tiihtndred^lcy  Volttn- 
teers,  MS;  reqnirlng  passports  fd  eertidn 
cases,  818;  in  regard  to  death  of  JBiward 
Brentt,  8tf ;  appottftlng  Mn.  Bnthaell  pm- 
mistress,  685;  eoneeming  blookade-ranners, 
678 ;  to  €kn.  Grant,  about  peace  negotiations, 
6T6;  in  reftrenoe  to  Ylrginia  Legislature  and 
its  anaalment,688;  to  reduce  war  expendi- 
tures, and  remoYC  military  restrlctioos  on 
tnide,88a 


Peace  Conference— its  action,  184;  action  of 
Gottgress  on  it,  128L 

Petersborg  besieged,  680,  541, 640, 866, 677. 

Pljrmouth,  N.  GL,  surrendered  to  the  rebels, 
021. 

Presidential  Election,  1861 —popular  and  elec- 
toml  Tote,  169;  presidential  election,  1864, 
547;  nomination  of  Fremont,  651;  nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  068;  his  acceptance,  559, 
568;  IfcClellan  nominated,  608;  Fremont 
withdraws,  505;  incidents  of  the  canyaas» 
696;  result,  612,  661 

Proclamation  by  the  President— calling  for 
76,000  troops,  and  oonyening  Congress,  172; 
of  blockade,  177 ;  increasing  army  and  navy, 
181 ;  instructing  commander  of  U.  8.  Ibrees 
In  Ilorida,  181 ;  reroking  order  of  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, 288 ;  in  regard  to  blockade,  251 ;  of  eman- 
cipation, Sept.,  1862,  257;  of  emancipation, 
Jan.  1,  1868,  260;  for  ThanksglTing,  April 
10,  1862,  827;  to  the  ^ebel^  882;  admitting 
West  Virginia,  869;  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeeu  eorputs  881,  896;  16  regard  to  no- 
tional forces  bill,  400;  of  Tictoiy  at  Gettys- 
burg, 411 ;  for  ThsnksglTing,  July  15,  1868, 
417 :  ThanksglTing  for  yictories  In  East  Ten- 
nessee, 490;  for  HumkaglTing,  Oct  8,  1868, 
4S0\  of  amnesty  and  raeoDstmetlon,  467, 


4n9:  caHTng  Ibf  886,666  VdfrfliWfs.'  477;  in 
rptf.ird  to  bill  of  Oongrese  tor  recoDStmcdon, 
496;  appointing  a  day  of  hnmlllation  and 
prayer,  684;  dechoing  martial  law  in  Ken- 
tnclty,  666;  ordering  dnft  of  500,000  men, 
646;  fbr  Thanksgiving,  608;  In  regard  to 
bfockode,  629  r  oalllng  fdf  800,000  men,  668; 
calling  extra  seetfon  of  Senoie,  866;  to  de- 
serters, 671;  in  rellMnee  to  Indian  bosflli- 
tiea, 6715;  conceratng  the  blOekide,  688, 680; 
reetrictlons  placed  nJMn  notional  ▼saseJi  by 
ftoveign  po#si«  most  be  wltfa^h«#n,  689.  ' 


Recon8tnietl(m--PreaIdeiit*s  fflorechento  to- 
wards and  mesosge  on,  469;  prodatuittlon 
for,  468;  remorks  on,  481;  letter  to  #.  A. 

-  Review,  482;  movements  towards,  In  Lo(dA- 
'  tana,  468;  morements  In  Arkimms,  400; 'blU 

-  protldlng  fbr,  poised  by  CottgtieBh,'494 ;  pro- 
clamation of  President  concerning,  496;  elbo- 
tlons  in  Tennessee,  896;*  Presidents  Tlews 
0D,684w  ' 

Bed  Birer^speditlon,  516. 
Blehmond  besieged,  541,  640,  666,  677;  occu- 
pied, 681. 
Blot«lnK.T.,401 


SoTonni^  captured,  880. 

Scolt,  Gen.— resignation  ot,  908;  Pnsidenfs 
<vder  retiring,  201  .  -         ' 

Sekoaeld--^ppotntment  to  Western  Deport- 
ment, 428;  Presidents  tastmctlonB  to,  416; 
femoTsI  from  command,  46ew 

BeoestloB  conipirooy— at  Washington,  111 ;  Kr. 
Stephens^B  speech  against  it,  11< 

Seoesslon— of  Booth  Carolina,  111 ;  of  TliglBia, 
180. 

Beward,  Wm.  H.— Instructions  to  our  minister 
In  England,  182,  188;  reply  to  French  oflbr 
of  mediation,  885;  dlplomoigr  <tf  1866,  466; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adorns  on  danger  of  war  with 
England,  462;  letter  on  the  Mexican  ^eo- 
tton,  465;  letter  concerning  Hampton  Roods 
conference,  650;  accident  to,  668,  698;  asar- 
derous  assanlt  on,  699. 

Seymour,  GoTcmor  of  New  York— cone^oB^* 
eoce  with  President  on  the  draft,  408. 

Sheridan,  Genero^-rald  upon  LeeS  flank,  687; 
takes  command  In  Bhenoodooh  Volley,  641 ; 
▼IctoHeo  oTcr  Eor)y,  606, 694;  eoToliy  nid. 
to  the  west  of  Richmond,  677 :  sneoessftUot- 
tock  on  Lee's  right,  flank,  676. 679,  6801 

Shermsn,  General— expedition  finom  Vleksbnig, 
515;  moves  towords  AtloBto,  660,  066;  6s^ 
twos  Atlonto,  544 ;  morehco  throngbCfceorfl* 
and  captures  SoTonnoh,  689;  monk  tteoogh 
South  Oarolino,  66S;  at  Goldeboro\  North 
Carolina,  677. 

Slavery  ond  Sloves— relations  of  slavery  to  the 
rebellion,  100;  employmeat  of  slaves^  bill  In 
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TCCPrd  fis  ttt;  PnddaC*«  TWwt  ngwJIug  < 
ftigittT«  akcw,  906;  aMItioii  ta  Territorien, 
ns;  ftMlttM  ta  INsfcrlet  of  ODUunbiSi  ttS; 
neolvtkHi  appfovlag  nrMld«Bt^  poUsf  of 
aidiBf.«awMlpitioa  i»8titMi,atl;  adoption 
1»  boU  Ho«M%  tt»;  iimin^iiifVwi  pMwla> 
satloBii.  SST,  96»;  Mgfota  avthorivd  to^be 
•mplofvd  .ta  amri  4iBt  MtloA  of-mlMtary 
wwnnmartiff  •9DMnta|,>8W;  Hatltck^  kit- 
tar  a^oat  •tavaa,  8M)  aonttttattoinl  aowad- 
maatprohiUti^,M& 

Sratm  ralaMowof  fab<tfltataa.ta  tfc»-gwwil 
fOTarament,  86S,  461. 

Btato  Priaonan— «u«atlTe  ordar  nlattTa  tai, 
•Tt;  ordar  ftlw^iic^  686{:aBfi9Mto9ai)t  af  a 
anmmiiilan  o%  661;  aaaa  <rf  Vaflandifhanh 
681 


lU;  ftatomantof  ol^facto  of  tba  OoafedMm- 
^,110;  lapoit  ottHamptoa  Itaada 
aiia^  ^0& 

St  iLibaBa,  raid  npoK.  611,  66T. 

Bnmtar,  bombardiiiaiit  of  J^it,  ITl.    . 


Tmm7,  Gblaf-Joatloa,  daatb  ot,  614 

TaiiMlg,  Jaoiaa,  Ua  aaoout  of  an  Jntaarlav 

with  the  PraaldaBt,  466. 
TiDMMaa,  akotfooa  ta,  061 


Ualaa  aad  Bapublioaa  CoaTaaUoo,  186^  664: 


cata,a61 

VaUandi^Min— hia  ahreBt,  ittti;  and  stotetfea, 
684;  PrealdeafB  latter  to  Albaaj  mteUi^ 
conoamtag,  886 ;  PretideDt*t  letter  to  Okfo 
maaOiig  Ooneertalng,  664;  nomtaatad  tar 
OoTaroor  of  Ohio,  446 ;  Is  daAatad,  446. 
Yl^buff— tf ««[^  aad  Mffr^nder,  411 
•^Trginta  ■ecearion  ot,  180 ;  UtnouHnH  laplf  ta 
eommtMlonara,  17f ;  admlBtfoB  of  Waal 
Yirglniat  SOT. 


Ita 


War  DapvtaMBt^ 


Mot-  pivlMtaw  af 
,  «..^  i»  ■ftaan  of  rabal 
ptopaity,  661;  to  rednaa 


660. 
WochtaflUMn  af  Maaahiatac;  Sog^andv^ddriaa 

ta  Piaridmt,  466;.  nd  Umdtm,  «ddrM  to 

PiaaUant,  408;  af  Kaw  Yoik,  tMI  to  Fkatf • 

daftt,46& 
Wildimtaib»Maaof:1lM,.661  . 
WDiiitaitaa  aaaoptad,  661 

Torktowa  —  3IeClaIIan*s    repoK    of    rabel 
■treqgth,  274;  Macrodai^i  report,  fT4;  ata^ 
'  matfon  oC  676. 
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•*Thc  tribute  of  z  free-wai  offermg.'*— ^Dest;  xvi.  lo. 


THE  TRIBUTE  BOOK: 

▲  BBOOBO  OF  TBI 

MCSmCENCE,  SELF-SACRIFICE,  AND.  PATRIOTISM 

or  TBI 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE, 

IN  DVFitiroi  OF  miB  DnMBinr  ASrA  VATioir,  wnao  rqa  \i  jm  .worn  t3a  vmtau  . 

ILLaSTSATXD. 

By  FRANK  B,  G-OODRIOH, 

Avtbor  of  "  Th>  Coubt  or  SrAroLpQ]r,^A<L 


Thb  undersigned  will  publisli,  about  October  first,  a  book  with  the  abore 
title,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve,  in  a  permAnent  form,  as  large  a  portion 
as  may  be,  of  the  names  of  those  who  hare  given  of  thoir  nieans,  or  devoted 
their  energies,  to  aid  the  Government  in  proseculfiag  the  "vrAr  fbt  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  union  of  the  States. 

The  work  will  thus  be  not  only  a  record  of  those  who  have  paid  "tribute  "  to 
the  cause,  but  will  be  itself  a  "tribute**  to  them. 

The  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads — ^the  first  comprising  the  spon- 
taneous gifts  of  money  to  aid  in  the  raiilii^  offegiments,  the  equipment  of  troops^ 
the  outfit  of  officers,  Ac.,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  th^  Rebellion ;  and  the.seoond 
— when  this  work  had  been  assumed  by  the  Oov<einment--chronicling  the  col- 
lecting, purchasing,  forwarding,  and  distributioii- of  supplies  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the  army. 

The  first  work  was,  of  necessity,  done  without  order  or  system;  tie  second 
was  accomplished  by  organiised  bodiesi  known  as  the  Sanitary  and  Christian 
Commissions. 

The  book  will  in  nowisebe  a  merb  list  of  names  6i  catalogue  of  subscriptions, 
though  in  this  respect  it  !s  intended  to'  be  as  fbll  as  Its  limits  will  allow.  Th  the 
first  place,  it  will  contain  a  general  niimitive  of  the  events  of  the  pclsriod  con- 
nected with  the  sutject,  enlivened  by  such  incidents  of  persousfl  efToft  and  mU- 
nificenbe  (and  4he  widow's  mite  win  aot  t>e  overlooked]^  as  may  proiwrly  <flnd  a 
place  there,  by  authentic  anecdotes,  sketches  of  persons  and  {dadesy  Ao.^  Ac.; 
and,  secondly,  it  win  be  profhsely  illnafcrated  by  engraviiu^s  upon  wood,  from  de- 
signs by  our  first  urtists,  ezeouted  In' the -best  possildbSmitaDr.  The  fiekl  for 
illustration  la  wide,  and  lathis  losspect it.is  intended  that  the  book  shall  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  flnMt  iatfles'  of 'the  American  Press. 


It  is  believed  fhait  no  feoord  whub^er  ezistB  of  the  Uigest  and  most  interest- 
ing  portion  of  the  free-will  oflerings  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  the  par- 
pose  of  the  publishers  to  supply  this  want  Aa  an  eridence  that  no  expense  haa 
been  spared,  to  produce  a  volume  every  way  worthy  of  tlie  subject,  the  pub- 
liBheiB  beg  to  state,  that  the  muntfioent  sum  of  forty  (hou$<md  doUan  has  been 
aivaDced  by  the  projector  of  **The  Tribute  Book,''  George  Jones,  Esq^  of  tbe 
New  York  Tmes^  for  the  first  edition  alone. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FivK  Lakok  DanoiTB,  lUnstnttng  tbe  BonitAiy  OommlMloii,  th«  CfariMlan  CaidiiiImIoii,  tlw 
Western  Sanitary  Commlmloo,  the  Amtiricaii  Union  CommlMion,  and  Um  Nattaoml  Freod- 
1  lien's  Belief  AwodaUon,  and  containing  therPorUralts  of  Uioir  Residents. 

TwBMTr-rrviB  YiONsmB  and  Initial  LKTTkiM,  fin*  Comtnliteea  of  Sanitary  FUm 

FoiTB  Illustbatsd  PaooBAMMMof  Kntertainments  for  the  Soldiera— Dramatic.  Haaical,  Bohool, 
and  Amateur  Theatrioda. 

£aat  Tenneaeea  Scenery.  IntefnatlMiftl  BeneC-~Tli«  Oeorcv  Sriswold. 

Uuina  of  Chamberabnrg.  Santa  Claha  Helping  the  ladies  of  Cinetmuti. 

Valley  Foiige.  Charades  and  Tableaox  lllastraied. 

Lake  Coanty  Delation  Chicago  Fair.  The  Ideal  Freedman. 

Waitrei«e»  at  the  Ohiei^  Fab-.  The  M^rie  Untera  ia  the  SotpltiL 

Front  Stoop  Fair.  An  Aid  Soeif  ty's  Rooms. 

Six  and  Ninety-bix  Knitting  for  the  Boldien.  Procession  of  the  Nerada  Sack. 

AppIe-ParinfT  Bee.  Ilu^  Farragut  Fond. 

Quilting  Party.  The  KeanuHve  Fund. 

The  Flaff  npon  the  Chnrche&  The  Grant  f^d. 

Minnte-Man  of  Kalamaioo.  Minnehaha. 

Blrd'8-Nest  Bank.  Mr.  Murdock  Beading  in  a  Hospital. 

The  First  Subscfiption.  Patriot  Orphan  Houiei 

East  Tennessee  Refugees.  A  Subscription  on  a  Gunboat. 

BlackbemrlnK  for  the  Soldiers.  A  Scage-C^iach  Concert 

Cutting  Wood  for  Soldiers*  Widows.  The  Even^tt  Fund  for 'East  Tenneeteei 

Making  Shirts  for  Washington's  Army.  A  Soldier  Dictating. 

Christian  Commission  in  tne  Field.  A  Hospitai  Steamer. 

Barrelling  Apples  for  the  8<ridlers.  One  Day's  Income,  One  Day*s  Labor. 

Strawberry  FestiTsL  The  Soldiers'  ThankaglTing. 

The  Union  Volunteer  Befreshment  Saloon.  An  Illustrated  Bill  of  Fn<e. 

The  Cooper-Shop  BeCk«shm«nt  Saloon.  Busy  Fingers. 

Hospital  Scenes^  Fire  Ambulance  of  Phlladelpbia. 

Getting  In  Hay  for  Soldiers'  Widows  The  Sugar  Pendalum. 

Toting  for  the  Sword.  The  Fair  Newspapers. 

Treating  a  Kesiment  to  Doaghnata.  One  Cent  in  the  Treasury. 

The,SoMiers'  Home  si  Mempbii.  The  National  Sailors'  Home. 

Christmas  Trees. — ^The  Kearny  Oots.  Omamentsi  Dedioatlon. 

The  ¥a&derbllt  Pletorial  Tribute  to  Abrsham  lincoln. 

From  designs  by  the  followiog 


ARTISTS. 

Daelkt. 

Whit«. 

SniBAnMAir. 

McNvmr. 

"Sun. 

HOOAH. 

HOOBITMX 

CKAPllAXf. 

yfamm. 

flnpBinre. 

BlLUROik 

Caht. 

HainiMST. 

Wiu. 

LmfLST. 

HnoHOOOK. 

H0WABJ)w 

Hoppur. 

Waito. 

FniL 

HOWLAKD. 

HansfOK. 

Hows. 

BrmfGE. 

Thb  Tbibutb  Book  wlU  contain  five  hundred  and  twen^  pogw  royal  octavo^ 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper^  and  will  bo  illustrated  by  over  one  l^ondred  and  fil^ 
engravinga.  It  will  be  bound  In  Turkey  moroooo^  gilt  edges  And  sides,  in  tho 
bast  style  of  worknkanship. 

The  Book  wiU  be  sold  tmhmMy  by  mtb^oHpUom,  at  the  reaannshlB  pnoa  aC 

DERBY  &  MILLEB,  Pablisbera,  ' 

6  SFBUCE  STSEET,  TStEW  TOKX. 


CARPENTER'S 

GREAT  NATIONAL  PICTURE. 


♦^ 


THE  FIRST  READING 


OF  THS 


Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet, 


By  PBESIDEHT  LINOOLN. 


«• 


It  was  the  inoat  crltlcul  porf  od  of  the  wv.  MoCun&iJi^  miiiiiiimi  balbM  BMiBMMid,  upom 
wbt«h  hang  the  hopes  of  the  whole  loyal  Korth,  had  JoBt  nsQlted'tn  dlautroos  fclhire.  After 
the  moet  stapMidoiM  peip«nUlone  )uiown  in  modem  warfture,  the  great  aocrifloe  of  life  had  ac- 
AmipUahed  abeoliitelT-  nothing  In  ertiahing  the  BebdUoBi  whloh,  flnahed  with  aoeoessi  was 
more  defiant  than  erer.  XTnlvenal  depreMien  and  dlaoonragenient  MneaaMl  the  Ant  htlUlant 
hopes  engendered  bj  the  great  nprieing  of  the  North,  which  tbUowed  the  hombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

That  fiur  had  the  war  been  prosooated  bj  the  Adminiatration  wlthoot  toachtng  Slatsit  In 
any  manner.  The  Proclamations  of  Fbsmoht  aad  Hvmvbb,  in  Mlssoorl  and  Sofotli  OaroBna,  kaA 
been  nollliUd  at  Waahtngtait, 

At  length,  the  demand  for  a  change  of  policy,  beginning  with  a  few  radical  men,  became  too 
dedded  to  be  longer  ignored.  *  The  Antl-ffl*Tery  party,  largely  in.  the  minority  at  the  ootbcvak 
of  tlft  Rebellion,  numbered  its  conrerts  by  milliona,  so  deeply  seated  had  become  the  eonTlo- 
tlon  thAt  ALATnT  was  the  sole  root  and  canae  of  the  War. 

The  President  oonkl  no  longer  heslUteu  The  last  of  Jaly,  1802,  the  first  draft  of  the  Ptodft- 
mation  was  prepared  and  a  Special  Cabinet  Meeting  was  called;  bat  the  oocarton  of  the  anm- 
mons  woa  not  made  known.  The  PrMident  said  he  had  **ftiUy  decided  to  take  the  reaponsi< 
bility  of  the  act  of  ExAiratPATiosr,  bat  that  saggestions  as  to  the  snbject-matter  were  In  order.** 
Ifothing  was  ofTered  that  he  had  not  already  anticipated  and  careAilly  oonaidored,  witU  Mr. 
Sbwaso  spoke:  ^This  matter  is  of  so  much  Importanco,**  aald  he,**  that  I  Ibar  tta  elTeetat 
this  Janetore;  It  may- be  oonddered  the  last  meaanre  of  •noflhtasfted  <]cif«nimoflt-*«4iy  fcr 
help— *  the  OoTomment  stretching  ftnth  ita  bands  to  Ethiopia,  Instead  of  Bthiopi*  atrotchlig 
forth  Its  hands  to  the  Qoremment.*  Therefore,  Mr.  Fhesldent,  I  saggest  that  yov  pos^[K»o 
the  Issue  of  the  Piochunatlaii  ontil  ttcan  bo  given  to  thtf  oonntcy  upon  U^ion  tiMcest  imtiier 
than  d^Mtr  ThoMsolt  was,  that  the  PnchoMtloa  wu  reserrsd,  aftdfiiaigtrMto  the  world 
amid  the  aodaaotiono  which  followed  the  battlea  of  Soom  Mowtaiv  and  AinnjRAM. 

This  is  the  moment  of  time  aeiied  by  Mr.  GABPniTHi  in  the  composition  of  his  pictare.  The 
President  seems  suddenly  arrested  and  impraesed  l>y  the  wMom  of  the  tIow  of  the  A^fmUry 
ofStatc    Intrath^ttii»<aiipo^ofth»eaBO,a>h<»infopasdtfcaartiat,thathehadMtllthrt 


moBOBt  mtinly  oT«rIooke4.  Hit  marttd  fmit  tad  flfore  w  tonMd  towaidi  Mr.  Bsvaib,  vte 
toiaUMMtofftpMkiBg.  H«  g?«»ps  Um  PraeUmatioii  Ui  bto  left  band,  whidi  baa  dropped  vpoa 
tb«  table  at  Ua  aide;  tb«  old  Ilnea  of  bamor  are  all  goM  ftom  kia  flusai  aad  la  tbair  alcad  to  a 
itraafB  blandlag  of  ilnniieaa  and  anzletj.  Sllgbtlj  In  tbe  rear  of  Mr.  Lorooui  la  the  Secrrtarr 
of  tbe  Traaaary,  Mr.  Cham,  atindliiK  whb  armt  e\fm^Sf^A»^^9i  lla  breaat.  Tbe  Preaidefit  If 
anpported  on  aaeb  band  bj  tbe  Beerelariea  of  War  and  tbe  Nary,  Mr.  Stavtow  npon  tbe  i1gbt» 

and  Mr.<ir«n«o»  fltoi«A<  botbofwboiB,  fc«gttb«rir***'^^*M^«*»^«<*^I^^^W7taff 
•badea  oreipreHlon,  towarda  tbe  q>eaker,  Mr.  Skwjlbdl  'At  tbe  end  oftbe'table,  opp«»^  tbe 
Prealdentt  leaning  forward  npon  bia  anna,  la  Jums  BAraa,  the  Attoraey-GonenL  Immediatdy 
at  bla  rigbt,  atanding,  aa  If  baying  bnt  reeentlj  entered  tbe  room^  laMoirrooiisnr  Blaib,  tbn 
Poatmaater-OenertL  In  tbe  bad^grooad,  dao  atadlna  U  t^a  late  Calkb  B.  Svm,  than  Baera- 
tary  of  tbe  Interior.  '  ' 

By  inTltation  of  Mr.  Lnroour,  Mr.  CAsraimn  ooenpled  tbe  State  Dtnlng-Boma  of  iSbm  *^  WMIa 
Hoaae  ^  during  tbe  painting  of  tbe  plotnre,  wbleh  ooneumed  abont  rix  montba. 


From  tJhe  Ktmo  Tork  SHhoui 

**  It  fa,  bj  all  odda,  next  to  TVnmbnira  Ptcinra  of  tbe  *  Derlaration  of  Indepcndanea*— a  ple- 
tnre  wortb  all  tbe  raat  la,t|M  Gapltpl  pnt  toge^er^fbe  best  work  orthia  elaaa  tftt  baa  been 
painted  In  America." 


AuTOoSAm.— Tbe  order-book  for  eoplea  of  tbe  engmvliv  of  Carpenter*a  graat  pictore  of  tba 
'^GaMiMt  OoMdl  MbotiatagitlM.  JBnaMMlpnttfn  FrmMvI^h'*  containa  tome  Tety  Talanble 
and  interesting  aiM»0«pb^ ,  QntbeXlrtt  page  are  tbe  order*  of  ^11  the  distlngaished  men  wbote 
portraits  are  on  tbe  eanvaa,  and  also  of  Secretaries  Foaaenden,  Dennladn,  Cameron,  aad  MfiOnl- 
loch.  The  first  page  of  'the  Boston  oMers  bean  the  nam*  of  Srerett^'Gor;' Asteew,  BusMr, 
Oorrisofl;  George  'Tbottpoenj  *&•  Otbttn  are  ioMarad ^bioi^wit  Its-  pngett^MMM  wbiek  wo 
notiocd  tbofc  of  jJitsMnti  flsnil  GmK,  M«)or-GeBeral  Sbexnan,  Bepn^or  £. . P..M<ngan« 
ykederick  Doogiaai^  9en^t  fimUbi  wd  maoy  more  of  equal  note. 

»  » <#i  <  ^ 


A  MAANIFICEMT  STEEL  PUTE  ENeRAVINS 

Fh>m  this  Plotnre  la  now  being  exeeoted  by  tbe  eelebrnlad'AxMa^- 

A.   H.   RIXCJHLiE..     .  . 


The  Size  of  the  Engraying  will  be  2!  ifi«be»  ii|f'  33-ii 

Urge  and  heavy  Plate  Paper. 

SIZE  OF  THBJ  PAIirriK  FEET  BY  9  FEET. 


PRICES. 

^Bim'a  fkson  (fliffM^^  1(0;  Iiiou,PBOiora,.|2&;  Psiim,.$10. 

DERBY  4  MDltJ&a,  PulMeis,::/. . .;. 

5  SPRUCE  STP.,  K.  T, 
Tbs  EiroKAVtif^i'inLL'BSfSeAOBr.  Svbscurioh  ovlt. 


NEW   TOEK   TIMES. 

Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly. 

A  POUnOAL,  LITESART,  AND  HISCELLAlfEOUS  MEW'SPAPliB, 

Edited  by  HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 

A*TH<MI   OriHJB    **Un;,   PUBUO    8KBTICK8,   AND    STATE    PAPEX8    OF    ABRAHAM    UHOOUT,**   MXO, 

The  New  Yobx  Times  ib  now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  publication,  and  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  and  successful  newspapers  iii 
the  United  States.  Throughout  the  recent  war  against  the  Rebellion  it  main- 
tained, with  unfaltering  trust  in  the  people,  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitation,  and  gaye  to  President  Linooln  and  his  Administration  a  cordial,  ener- 
getic, and  efibctive  support  It  sustained  the  Proclamations  of  Emancipation,  the 
various  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Government  in 
its  contest  with  rebellion,  and  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  the 
existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  war  is  dosed,  the  Tdcss  gives  to  the  Administration  of  President 
JOHKSON  a  hearty  support,  in  its  efforts  to  reorganize  Republican  govenunents 
in  the  Rebel  States,  and  to  renew  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  National 
authority.  It  will  urge  the  adoption  of  all  just  and  proper  measures  for  consoli- 
dating the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  countiy,  upon  the  basis  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  every  section,  without  distinction  of  dass  or  color. 
In  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  will  insist  upon  intelligence  and  morality 
as  the  only  just  and  proper  foundation  of  Republican  Institutions,  and  will  ad- 
vocate, with  whatever  ability  it  can  command,  the  institutions  of  Education  and 
Religion,  by  which  these  prindples  are  to  be  instilled  into  the  public  mind  and 
heart 

While  a  doe  share  of  its  spaoe  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Political  topics, 
the  Tucss  aims  also  to  give  all  proper  attention  to  the  Literature,  Sdence,  and 
Social  topics  of  the  day.  It  seeks  to  discuss  every  thing  with  candor,  and  with 
a  view  rather  to  the  attainment  of  practical  results  than  to  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  Bpedal  theories.  It  enjoys,  in  every  department,  the  aid  of  ex- 
perienced and  accomplished  writers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  subjects  they  treat, 
and  who  bring  to  the  Tdob  the  benefit  of  a  warm  interest  in  its  reputation  aud 
success. 

Bpedal  attention  is  given  to  Congressional  Reports,  to  Agriculture  and  Com* 
meroe,  and  to  an  aoeuraite  and  intelligent  record  of  the  flnandal  movements  of 
the  day. 

The  prioe  of  the  New  York  Txim  (Daily)  it  Four  Cents. 

Tm  WiBKLT  Turn. 

Oneoopy,!  year. $9 

Three  ooplea,  1  year. 


To  Ifail  Sabeerlbers,  per  annnm $10 

Indiuliiig  Sunday  morning  edition. $Li. 


Tn  Bnii-Wn>KLT  Tmaa. 
One  copy,  1  year IJ 


Freeh  names  may  at  any  time  he  added  to 

,,,-, lnhe,bothofthe  Wi 

Two  coplesi^  year ft 


Claha.1 

at  dab  ntet 


both  of  the  WKBKjbT  and  Sxm-WsxKLY, 


Payments  in  variably  in  adyanee.    We  have  no  auihoHmed  tra/oOUng  AgeinU.    JUmit  in 
oiUdM  or  Po^t-offleo  monsg-onUn  vhor^eor  U  oan  be  don*. 

Address,         H.  J-  R-A.YMONI>  dc  OO^ 
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